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One of the most outstanding events of the year 1933 
was the Centenary of the death — at Bristol on 27th 
September 1833 — of Raja Rammohun Roy, the great Indian 
reformer. 

The name of Rammbhuu Roy is associated with the 
earliest endeavours made in modern times to realize that 
all mankind constitute one family, to unite all men and 
women under the banner of one univ'ersal religion, to 
obliterate all social inequalities, to give equal political status 
to all the nations of the world, and, by the unhampered 
commerce of ideas and the amicable settlement of 
disputes between state and state, to advance the cause of 
universal peace and harmony In all the'^o endeavours 
Rammohun Roy was a pioneei, and of some of these he was 
the precursor In all these spheres, the repercussions of his 
utterances and his activities were world-wide He was born 
in India, but he belonged to the world 

The hundred years from 1833 to 1933 had witnessed 
more momentous changes than perhaps any previous 
century in the history of the world The significance, both 
of tins century and of the Centenary of Rammohun Roy, 
was theieforo being vividly realized by his admirers, parti- 
cularly smce the Brahmo Sainaj, the religious organization 
founded by him, had celebrated its centenary during the 
years 1928 to 1930 


The celebration of the Raja’s Centenary took placo during 
one of the tensest periods in the Instory of India and of tho 
world India, tho homo of many religions, had become sore 
with dissensions, tlirough tlio application of a policy directly 
opposed to tho spirit of Rammohun, \ iz tho accentuation 
of their differences instead of their affinities , and palliatives 
browed from expediency had aggraiated, instead of healing 
tho resultant bitternosc A powerful and wide political 
moNcmont had just failed, though backed by tho immeasur- 
able inlluenco of one of tho noblest personalities of 
modern times 1 ho heart of India was crying, as it wore 
for the spirit of Rammohun , and speaker after speaker’ 
during his Centenary cclebratiors, apostrophized him in 
words that had once been used of Milton,— “Rammohun 
bo liNing at tins hour India hath S’ 
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Abroad a spirit of moral anarchism born of the war 
bad'gnpped the Western mind The failure of Prohibition 
in America the wide dissemination of certain types of htera 
ture and the immense i>opuIarity of certain forms of amuse 
ment, all tending to degrade public taste and morals and 
the palpable lowering of the tone of the world Press were 
matters of deepest concern to all morally earnest people 
The League of Nations round which had centred the 
hopes of a war worn world had been flouted by bellicose 
nations both in Europe and the Far East and democracy 
appeared to be eclipsed by dictatorships Russia the 
largest state in the Old World was engaged in a politico 
economic experiment of stupendous dimensions and the 
eyes of the whole world were riveted upon her 

In the religious world of the West changes of a far 
reaching character were agitating the public mind and these 
changes were happening almost along the very lines laid 
down by Rammohun Roy a century ago Scholarly and even 
re\eTentml study of other religions was being acknowledged 
as an important part of the preparation for the ministry of 
the Christian religion The laity of the richest state of 
the world that which used to support most substantially 
the Christian Foreign Missions — the United States of 
America — had just veered to the position of Rammohun and 
pronounced against the further delegation of Missions of the 
old type to Ea'Jtern countries 

No wonder then that during the Centenary celebrations 
of Rammohun Roy one of the most eminent of American 
divines exclaimed What a Hindu Rajah proclaimed at 
immense personal cost in 1833 the educated portion of 
Christian America accepts without serious question in the 
present year of grace The Laj nicii s Report in its spirit 
and essential features was anticipated by Rammohun 
Roy a hundred years ago * And no wonder that the 
Unitarian Bisliop of Rumania hailed the memory of 
Rammohun Rov who through the dynaunc power of his 
petsonahty and Ins uncompromising, freed qiml of the ispoouj. 
became the great patli maker of this century thus giving 
encouragement to the present generation of this unfortunate 
Europe merged into the oblivion of an anti Christian man 
slaughtering \S ar the terror of which still rages over us ® 
And well might the Rev J T Sunderland a man of far 
Tcachmg ms on and worldwide cympatliy characterize u 
Rammohun as m a large and true sense India s immortal 
Moses Mazzml and \\ ashmgton all in one’ 1 
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The present compilation, ■which is humbly offered to 
the public as a Commemoration Volume of the celebration 
of his Centenary in India and abroad, will, it is hoped, 
by bringing together the tributes paid to him on the 
occasion, help the reader to realize the unique position he 
holds in modern history. For, as will bo perceived from its 
pages, not only was homage paid to his memory, during these 
celebrations, as the FATircn oi jiodern India, but ho was 
also acclaimed as a Prophet whoso message was full of 
untold significance for /uture generations, — as a “Man of 
a thousand years” as Sir Brajendra Nath Seal put it. 

Tiin rpnsENT \OLUMr • a hiuef suriEi of its contents 

In the present Volume, an attempt has been made in 
the iNTftODUCTiON to narrate, as far as practicable in 
chronological order, the measures adopted for organizing 
the celebration of the Centenary, in Calcutta, in the 
various Indian provinces, and in foreign countries, and 
the enthusiastic response these measures met with from 
all quarters 

In the latter portion of the IXTnoDUCTio\ are given the 
Proceedings of the “Preliminary Meeting" held on 18th 
February 1933 at the Senate House of the Calcutta 
University under the presidency of Rabindranath Tagore 
for the formation of a Central Celebration Committee In 
this portion is also included the report of a similar 
“Preliminary Meeting" organized by students 

In Paht I of the book will be found accounts of the 
celebrations — the meetings, divine services, processions 
etc — held at various places These have been arranged 
m the following order in) Calcutta, (b) the Provinces and 
States of India, Burma and Ceylon, (c) foreign countries 

In the report of the celebrations held by the Centrat, 
Committee m Calcutta (coming after those of the Brahmo 
Samajes, the Rammohun Library and the Students, which 
fak&s I'&en jjjcJiids/}, set tJte 

detailed proceedings of the functions lasting for three 
days, but also the impression they made on the representa- 
tives of some of the Caloutta dailies 

The Cr,NTRM Cfixupation Committee organized, besides 
the three days’ functions, an Exhibition of the Raja’s 
personal relics, autographs, original editions of Works etc 
The classified Catalogue of these Exhibits, which comes 
next in order in the present Volume, wijj, jfc is hoped be 
of interest to the general reader, giving, as it does a large 
amount of accurate information about the Raia withm n 
small compass 
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Of the Indian provinces, the reports of the celebrations 
m the Andhra area and in the Punjab -would probably 
stand out foremost m respect of the enthusiasm displayed 
by the organizers 

The descriptions of the celebrations m London, Bristol 
and Pans in the 'Volume possess the peculiar interest of 
being from the pens of eye \’ntnesses 

As far as practicable, important speeches delivered and 
papers read at these celebrations have been detached from 
the Proceedings, and printed in Section C of Papt H of 
the Volume, which, with its other sections, is intended to 
serve as a compact repository of all valuable studies on 
the life and work of Rammolmn Roy 

Of Patt II of the Volume, the First Section is the 
Publicity Booklet issued by the Centenary Committee in 
July 1933, entitled RvjntoiiivRo-i, Tirr JTa-s amj His IVonx, 
compiled and edited by SIk Amal Homh, Editor of The 
Calcutta Mtmicipal Gazette Its mam contents consist 
of three monographs, viz The Story of Rammohmis Li/c 
by Pandit Sivanath Sastri (with copious supplementary 
notes, emoodying, in many instances, the latest researches 
on many unknown aspects of the Raja’s life and character, 
by Mr Amal Home), Rammohuu R 03 . and Modern India by 
Mr Bamananda Chatterjee, and Rantmohun Roy, the 
Unnersal Mmi by Sir Brajendra Nath Seal 


The Second Section of P vr-r II is really a continuation 
of the First Section, and consists of tributes to, and 
reminiscences of, the Raja, a few of which are by his 
contemporaries 

From the Third Section of Papt II commence the 
remarkable studies and appreciations of the Baja winch 
constituted the most important element of the Centenary 
celebrations Here will be found the Centenary Addresses, 
Papers, Sermons, Messages etc , as well as a selection from 
newspaper articles that appeared in connection with the 
memorable event 


The reader who would concentrate on these studies 
to the cTclusion of reports of celebrations, would find it 
easy, with tlie lielp of the Imii v, to locate the few speeches 
etc inextricably embedded in the Proceedings in Pvrrl 
of the Volume 


The pagination of the IvrroptrnoN js in Roman 
numerals Arabic mimemls aro u -it d from Piirrlofthe 
Volume Bnttbe iwges of Put I (Descriptiic reports of 
celebrations) and of 1*ut II (Tributes, Monographs 
Centenirs Addresses Papers ttc ) are separately 
numbered * 
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The Table of Content'!, the List of Illustrations and the 
Index of Names and Places, ^vould, it may be hoped, be 
of some assistance to the reader making use of the 
Volume 
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RAJtilOHLH nOY CESTEbAPT 



INTRODUCTION 


HOW THE CEXTFVAUY CFLESnATIOVS 
WERE ORGANIZED 

As lirts been notetl m tbe PfiFFAcn, tlie Cenlen/iryof the death 
of Rnja Riniinohun Roy was looked forwanl to <Uirm" the period 
1928 — 1930, when the Bnhmo Siinnj was celehmliii" the completion 
of the first hundred jcni^ of its existence. The Raja’s forthcomingr 
Centenarj was a common topic of dicciifSion on that occa-'ion, 
which was graced by the presence of "ome 'of his English and 
American admirers of both <se's:es 

Towards the end of 1932, the preparation of the ground for 
the operations in connection with the Rnja’s Centenarj, which. 
It was anticipated, would extend into several countne«, and over 
a period considenhlj longer than a twelvemonth, was taken up 
hy a number of Ins admirers in CUcuttn Thej met several 
times under the auspices of the Sadhann Brahmo Simaj in 
November and December At tho'.e meetings the following line 
of action was chalked out That attempts be made to hold a 
Preliminary public meeting in Calcutta in the earlj part of the 
year 1933 , that the active co operation of people of all persuasions 
and of all walks m I fe be solicitetl and enhsted both for this parti- 
cular meeting and for the subsequent celebrations that a strong 
Central Committee be formed at the meeting, and stepo be also 
taken for organizing celebrations worthy of the great Raja in all 
parts of India and in foreign countries where his name is held in 
honour , and that the poet Rabindranath Tagore he requested to 
preside both nC the proposed Preliminary meeting and at the Gelebra 
tions in Calcutta when they come about 

Accortlmgly, the Poet was fi-st approached He most 
enlhuaiaslicnllj consented to preside on both the occasions 
Sir Hassan Suhrawanly, Vice-chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
(and son of Manlavi Obaululla-el Ohaide, the English translator 
of the Raja’s Persian work Tuhfai-ul Miiuahhtdtn), being 
requested, readily permitte<l the ii e of the Senate House of the 
University for the meeting 

The organizers next approachetl a number of leading ladies and 
gentlemen of Cdcutta, and secnreil their consent to the nsa of their 
names m the letter cillmgthe meeting a* its ‘Conveners' The 
following Convening Letter was ncconbngly i sueil • — 

crtTBRiTlONa 07 1933 
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THL rATHCR Of MODERN INDIA 


Rammohun Roy Centenary^ 1933 

CAixrTTV, Iclrtwry 11, 1933 

D<nr Sir, 

Tlie twcnly seventh of Septcmfier next will eec the 
coraplelioa ot lUe ImudretUU yeir o( the ileftth of lUjA 
rlMWOHLN roY. 

Tlie Rnj't is universallj acknowlelgwl n? the henlJ of n now 
epoch in this country, niul the firet nmonff the Nation hmldera 
of Slotlern Indix The Ceitlenarj' of hi-, death Is an occu'ion 
which, we feel, should be cclebnteil m a fitting iinnner by nil 
sections of the coininunity in every part of India 


In order to maUo nccesinry nmngcinents for celehmting the 
occasion in Calcutta, a Public ^feeling of its ciiucns will be belli 
on Saturday, the 18 t!i Februar), 1933 , at 5 30 r. M in the 
Senate Houio, CalcnlLa. University, uudi.r the presidency of the 
Poet RAmNTJPVNAxn Tacokc 


You are cordially invited to attend the meeting. 
Yours Inilj, 


Jngadish Chandn Bo"e 
I* C Ray 
C V Raman 
Bmjendra Nath Seal 
Hnssan Sub m wanly 
Kilntan Sircar 
Pfnmatha Nnth Tarkahhushan 
Hirendranath Datta 
Ueva Pra®ad Sarvndhikary 
Jatmdca Nath Basu 
Krishna Kumar Mitra 
Kshitindmnalh Tagore 
B O Gho^ih 
Kamananda Chatterjee 
BhikWhn DhammapaH 

Sn Uevnmilra 
Olahabodhi Society) 
Sluvananda 

(Ratuakri^bna Mission) 
Swami Satyauamla 

(Hindu 3 t<ssion) 
Ayodhya Prasad 

(Arya S*maj) 

Fo 33 C dcutta 

Oletropohtan of Ind a) 
H Pnhenham iVnlsh 
Allan Qimeron 
P G Bridge 
Q H C Angus 
Johan van Manen 


SiLanath Tntlyabhuslmn 
P K Sen 
N G Sen 
S C 'Mukerjee 
S C Roy 
Gina Chandra Bose 
Henmba Chandra Tilailra 
J R B merjea 
G C Gho^h 
Gobnidamohim Sinha 

(Dowager Lady Smlia) 
Canada Dehi 

(Airs Salyendrannth Tagore) 
Kami 111 Roy 
Sueharu Gen 

(AloorbJianj) 
Golap nndan Deri 

(Mrs. Hariraohan Koy) 
Vo ila Bosq 

(LadyJ C. Bose) 
Hemlata Devi 

(Airs D wi pend ranath. Tagore) 
Snralii Rny 

o (Mrs. P & R»j) 

oarola Dan Chaudhurani 
Indira Devt 

(Sirs. P Chatidhim) 
oushama Sen 

(Mrs P K Ecn) 
Alonica Malialanobis 

(Mrs K C Mahatanohs) 
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CUarulata Mukerjoe 

(Mrs fa 0 ilukerjee) 
Abul Knlam Azatl 
A F. M Abdul All ^ 
Jlohammad Akrum KUaii 
Mujibiir Rnhmnu 
A IC Fiizlul Hiiq 
W ibed Hn&am 
Binlm of Raipur 
Manmathnnntb 

Ray Chowdhury 
(S uito<ih) 

Sns Clnudn Nundy 

(KasunbazaT) 
Prodj ot Kumar T igore 
Reslieo Cise Law 
Profiilh Tagore 
Snntkmnar Rry 

(Digliapatial 
Narcndranath Law 
G t> Birk 
Badrulas Goenka 
Debi Pra«ad Khaitan 
Nand Lai Pun 
Guivltt Singli 
Priblmdojal HimaUingka 
Anaiidji Hand a a 
Abamndranatli Tagore 
Hine'ih Chaudra faeii 
Fnmatba Cliaudlmn 
Talulhar Sou 
Bijay Gbaud i a M\zuuulir 
G G Ghoac 
Jt lumathanatb Mukerji 
N N Sircar 
P G Muter 
Kliwiji Nrtzimuddiu 
B P Singli Koy 
Jogendra Chunder Giiosh 
Nareiidrakumnr Baau 


Narea Chandra Sen Gupta 
0 Cl Bisnas 
B C Chatterjee 
Satyananda Bose 
B K Basu 
Surendranath Mallik 
U N Brail machan 
Devadatta Ramakrishna 

Bhandarkar 

Hiralal Haidar 
Sj amapraoud Mookerjee 
S C IMahalanobis 
Bbupatitnohan Sen 
Siirendriiiatli Das-Gupta 
Prainathanath Banerjea 
ChiirvLoharifim Bhittachiryya 
Bidhan Chandra Roy 
Kiran Sinkar Roy 
Nirmal Chandra Chunder 
Jogesh Chandra Gupta 
San tosh Kumar Basu 
T N jMaitra 
Pran Krishna Acharji 
Gaiianntli Son 
Dwijendm Nath Maitra 
Sureudranath Tagore 
J C Jtukerjee 
Annada Charan Sen 
W C AVord? worth 

( ‘Statesman ) 
luaharkanti Ghosh 

CAR Patnka 
Hemehandm Nag 

C ‘Liberty ) 

Saslii Blmsbin irukherjee 

( Basumati’) 

S itj en Irmaih Marumdar 

t Ananda Bazar Patnka' ) 
Gopal Lai Saiiyal 

( ‘Bangabatu ') 


All the d idles of Cdcuvta gwe prominent msorlion to the nboro 
Utter, tho publicity thus afior le I to the proposed meeting coiilri* 
tmting in no small mea«urc to Us success On the appointed day, 
the spacious Senaio House Us vestibules and Us approaches were 
nil iiiUd to o\erflo\Mng A de cripliou of liie Afecting, with the 
Resolntiona nlopted anl tho sp'>cche3 male in it is given 
in the ncvt stction of this IvrroncrriON The Pre ulentinl 
Adlri,ss of RabmdranatU i igoru will be found on pages 3 to C 
of P irt II 
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THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA 


The ProteeiUng!) of lh\s Meeting being reporteif »n all important 
papers m Indi-t, vfide public interest m the forlbcoming Centenwy 
VOS •ipeedilj and efGcienlly aroused 

The Presidential Aililre«3 o! Rabimlmnnlh Tagore was a most 
lerantknble ^iterance It drew pointed attention to the fact that 
Rammobun Roy was the first all round Internationalist of the 
modern age, the first ‘Universal Man’ R immohun”, said the Poet, 
“was ibe only person in hia time m the whole world of Man, to 
realize completelj the significance of the IModern Age He knew 
that the ideal of human civilizition does not lie in the isolation 
of independence, but in the biolberbood of interdependence, of 
individuals as well as of nations in all spheres of thought and 
activity ” The Address was reprinted not onlj everj wheie m India, 
but in English, continental and Amencnn papers as well, and 
appreciative iiuoUitions from it came back to India during the year 
in communications received by the Cealemr> Committee from the 
most unexpected quarters of the globe 

The spirit in wbicb the organizers of the celebrations m ibfflrent 
ports of the country ehoul 1 work was also indic iled bj the Poet 
It) the following words — ‘Let me hope that in telcbrating liis 
Centenary we shall take upon ourselves the task of revealing to our 
own and contemporaneous civilizations the muUi-sideil and perfectly 
balancetl personality of tins great man ’ 


By its Second Resolution the Prelim mary Meeting appointe»l a 
’ Genrnil CoHianttee of about 100 member', wbicb fortbirilb be! 1 
two meeUnga, the fir't for a lopting a Scbciiio of Cekbnitton (repro- 
duccil on pp lu2 — i&o of Part II of the present Volume), nnl the 
second for nppoiiitiiig a Working CominilLeo of atiout 70 inenilitrs 
which was vcslclwilli nil powers and entniste I with all duties m 
comiectiou witli tla cclchr\tion> These meetings were he! I m 
March 1933 


Tlie iitwly forme«l Working Committee met usually Once n 
month It cbi’-sifieil an I Euh divided its various functtoit<>, nn 1 
npiiomUH) 12 Suh-coinmittces Some particulars of Hie-ie Sub 
committ<v-> a* well ns names of the Olhce-bearers will be foun 1 
on pp 1 >G l*‘' < f Piul II 

Tlic fin.1 qu^Mion lo bo d ci Icil by llie Working Commutro 
was \\ ben ehoul I the celebnuions at Calcutta be bcl I ? The J7lb 
ofRjtembcT frU within the Pojtholihy'. when all imhlio in ti 
tiitioiu wem clo^xlfor a fairly long pernxl. «iid it was usual for 
many of the le-i bug jieoplL of Cilcilt » to lie out of town It was 
functions hell at tint tune wonl 1 1 h> 
ron parntively poorer in nltcn lane , an 1 «bo beelioniofa ^arlof 

TJ lihtaty 0 l Calcutta wouU observe 

tWI r L T I V*'" ‘ben fore dm Icil lint 

the cal \ riiioas shouU take jlncc during tbe Clm'imas wa-ek 
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INTRODUCTION 


The next Re*!oUUiou of the Frohmimry Meeting wrts nboiU 
org'inwrng cclebmlions JH ot!jcr parts of Bengal besides Cnlcutba, 
in the other provinces of India, anti in foreign countries In 
order to give eflcct to this Resolution correspondence both 
with institutions and with individual admirers of the Kijn in 
various stations in India, was at oiico conunenced In course 
of this correspondence it transpired that the difficulty about 
holding celebrations m September was peculiar to the Eastern 
provinces of India as well as to the Punjab But the Raji’s 
admirers in other provinces of India as well as in England 
and America decided to have their celebrations in September or 
October 


The need of «uppljmg orgamzeis witli '■uitablc literature on 
Rnmmohun began to be felt as «oon as tins conc^pondcnco 
was entered upon A book which would throw light on the 
Riiji’s life, on his activities, and on Ins peculiar character 
ns a world figmc, winch would cxpl iin the Scheme of 
Celebration conceived by tlic Centnl Committee — winch would 
be at once clem and concisc~-wa3 felt to be an immediate 
nccessitj 


The compilation of such a handy volume was entrasted to 
nr AMAI HOME Elitotofthc Calcutta ^Itifitctpal Gazette, who 
brought it out m Julj, under the title r vvimohun rOY, tub max 
Axn lus vvoRk Though ho modestly called his compilation a 
Publicity ‘Bool let , it was n fair sized book of over 150 Royal 8vo 
page<», replete with valiuble information, and profusely illiistiated 
The Centenni'j Committee distributed broadcast numerous copies of 
the book All oignmzations for ccltbratiug the Centenary in India 
lu England, and ni America, and all important Indian newspapers 
and librirics were supplied with free copies The Press in India 
was unanimous m the pni«e, both of its valuable contents and of 
its ailmimble get up It ms j need nt annas eight which was 
about half the cost of production Consequently the busk sale it 
comm inded, coupled with the appreciation it umver'ially received 
giro tftc fotthcomiiig' ce/chtafrans jast the pablKity they needed 
Not only so , suhsccjiient events showed that everywhere nt 
Cuitenary meetings spcal ers and wi iters had drawn largely upon 
the valuahlo infoimation and llio ilhiminaling studies forming 
put of It lints tlio success of the celebrations was to a very 
grtat extent due to tho asst tance received from the Publicity 
Uoolkt This Booklet has been incorporated in the present 
Yolamo 


But to resume the thread of our narrative Early in August 
the following Cirtol ir Letter was nddrceeed bj one of the Joint 
Secretaries of the Ceulcmry Committee to all individuals as well 
a« nil organizations in India that had by that tune, intimated 
the ir read ine-»3 to hold celebrations — 
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THE FATHER OF ^WDLRH IHDJA 

Rammohun Roy Centenary 

[ taaa-taaa ) 


210-6 C<in «iiU s Slim, 

Cilculjju 

Hu, onl Augu&t 19J3 


Dest BroTiicr, 

You I believe, seen in ibc CilciiUi pnpera timl 

tbe Cenleinry of llu, ilcatb of Il'in R^nuuolum Roj, v;l«cb 
fulls on the i7th September 1933, i= prt»po«otl lo !)c ctUbralcil 
111 nil parts of Iniba 

III the Imitgnml Meeting belli in CulcuUa miller tbo 
presiilency o! the Poet R ibimlniinlb Tngorc for the OTgamza 
non of Ibe^c cclebritions, three Rc'Oluliona iicro ndopted, 
the fir I cillmg upon the citizcna of Cileutln, the second 
enllitig upon the people of Bengnl, nnil the ihinl cnllint' 
upon the people of other provinces of India, lo Lihe steps 
to cekbnte the Ccntcnnrj in n hcfitling manner 

In that inccUng il was reiolicd that admirers of Rammohun 
Roj in nil puts of India should be requested lo liictt logetlier 
lo organize “imilar celebrations in their respective ciUca 
I beg lo request jou, Iberefore, on bclnlf of the Central 
OVehralion Committee, to labo earl> steps to oi-gaiiizc r 
C eutenarj Committee in jour citj, composed as far as po««tblo 
of ftU sections of people resident llicte 

A copy of the Centenary Publicity Booblet, Raiitmolmn 
Roj, the Man atjd hts irorjtr,i‘=«ucd b> the Central CoinmiKcc, 
IS being forwarded to j on The Soliemc of Celebration adopted 
by the Calcutta Commillee, meluding the Conferences etc to be 
held during the Cluistmas week, will be found in the Booklet 
Some of the suggestion'’ contained therein inaj be found u«eful 
hyjoii Ihe Booklet mil also we hope, help the preparation 
of speeches and dneour-es on Ramaiohun Roy 

Trom all jiarU of the woild numerous letters full of 
expressions of deep reverence for Rammohun Roj, and warm 
sympathy for tho*e who are otgniiizing the Cenlciiar) in 
India, are being received Rev J 1 Sunderland of the US A 
has sent us a remark ahle me«« ige of npprccmliOD of the 
Raja, ending with tlie'c word* — “I am sure that when India 
licconies once wore a free and great nation, as under Gcal 
she la sure to do at no distant daj,6lic will recognize E imnioimn 
Eoy ns m a large and true «cu£c her immortal — whwt “haU I 
saj— sioeLs * or MAzziit ? or WA^mvoTOv ? or nil m one ?” 
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INTRODUCTION 


^Yo hope >oi; fim\ join fnemla ^Mll take up thlss^cred and 
solemn dulj wilh enthusiasm Ki lull j let us know early what 

steps jou arc taking: hr orgxwzins celebrations in jour city 
Youro trulj 

(Sd ) S VIJS CII CH VkR V\ \.rTI 
Joint Secrefar), Eammoluiii Koy Ceiitenniy Committee, 

210 6, Cornnallis Street, Calcutta 
The nboTC letter, with which was forwarded a copy of the Piihli 
cil} Booklet, met witli eager response from every province Arraiioe 
ments for celebrating the Centenarj were commenced everywhere 
with gicat zeal 

Naturally, the orgeni/ers in Cdciitta and in the mofussil Jnd to 
consult one another verj frequently through correspondence on various 
matters of detail, paiticularlj m respect of the auxiliary moasiues 
to ho adopted tor the success of the celebrations Some of these 
measures nnj be mentioned here Illustrated pamphlets, both m 
English and in the provincial verD'icHlar'=i, were published and 
dmnhuted flee at -sarious places, a tri colour porlmt of the Raja 
(the fronti'ipiece of the iin-eent Volume) vris printed ind distributed 
'll Centenary meetings , celluloid medallions uith the portrait of the 
Rijn, to be worn ns bulges, were di tributed among children , bright 
coloured cloth badge®, with the Rijas picture and the nonls 
* Rammolum Centenary, 1833 1933’ printed thereon were prepared 
for the use of Volunteers , poi traits of the Kn]x were prepared were 
presented to, and were formally unveiled in, everil public buddings, 
halls mid roads named after the Raja were opened at various 
pi ices, and fine Coniniem on ti on Volumes were published by certnn 
of the Provincial Committees 

Iiext, the Central Committee addro &ed the authorities of news 
papers throughout India and of the Unitarian organs of Engl ind 
and America, requesting them to publi h spcci il articles on Ram 
molutii Roy, niul, if possibk, to i *'iie tpecral Centeiiaiy Numbers, on 
dates prOMiiiate to the J7lh of September This request was generously 
complied with Some of the articles that appeared in the papers, are 
reproduced in the li®t tcction of Put II of the pre cut Volume 


(a blind ir appeal h id to be made a .-ccond lime to llie papers 
of Calcutta and of mofu'5 il ‘■lalion® m Bengal later on when the 
Cilculti celebrations duo in Chustmas wool were appro iclitng , and 
tins second appcil aUo mot with an cqitilly entlmsia'-iic re pon«e ] 


For the Cilculti ctlehiations ilit foIJowmg functions were 
decided upon a Coniciuion of Rebj,ion3 '» omen s Conference 
two sittings of a General Confuencc and on Exlubition of Ram* 
niohun s Relics Ab in the ca e of the Piebmiinry Meeting held tii 
Ithruiry, Sir Ila... an Suhruwardj, ^ icc chancelloi, Calcutta 
Uimcisitj, was mproiclud, mid he kiiicUj placet? the ‘^'enate Houec 
althedipo il of the Centenary Commitiee for the CouTcntion of 
Religions and the Con ft riiicc® and abo a room m itio 
Bull lings for the Jjvhilnlion of Runmohnn’® Relics ° * 
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THB father of modern 2NDJA 


The Circultr Letter pnntcil betow wis nest idclres etl by the 
Centemry Committee to eminent per om Ihrooshout Iiidii, tnvUing 
them to rca 1 papers at the Cilcutla jneetmga in Christmas weei 
Repre^cnHlives oi nU denominations vrere invited to tnhc port tn 
the proposed Convention of lleltgton«^ not, oa is ti^ual at such 
Conventions, to give expositions of their own doctnnes but to 
contribute *«liulies on Rammobim Ro> from their various slnndpomts 
The papers invited for the General Conference were also expected 
to be stulics on Rnmmohnn Hoy from otliec points of view. 


Rnmmohun Roy Centenary 

210-0 l3o>nT,»lUiSimi» 
Calcntla 

Thfi2SlhOctob"r 1933 

Dtxr Sir 

This year the Ceiilcmry of the death of Raj i Rammohiin 
Roy IS being celebrated \'iitb reverence mil entbu insm by bis 
adniiicrs m mo t of the iinporLint towns of India, and in certain 
cities in ruropc and iVinctica Llic Centenary Cominiltec of 
Calciitti has decided to cekbrite the event m thi^ city during 
the ChtT^imis neeL Rabm Iriimlh logon, nil! pre ide over 
llie incclitigs in this connection Be ides his pre i lentid nddres;., 
tnhutcs p lid to the R ij i nnd message^ «i,nt on the occasion hy 
Ills cinincnt n linircrs in the Ea t an 1 the iVcst won! I he md 

file conteniilatcti meelings tiiclulc 

(o') V Couienlion of I.cliKions in whicli pipe's conceived tn 
Ihc spirit ot Uie find ctru liasi7ini, Ihc elements of Monotheism 

the t*senti»l of all rclijrion and Uie liruthcrhood of Min would 

htrea t by rvprcscnUilivo of dnrerci t faiths. 

<li') V Coiihrcncc in uhich pijv'rs doilin,, with the vanoui 

aspects of Itemmobun luij s life and wo’-l. wo ild be rcid. 

(r") \.^^omcn3 Coiif rcncc. in wh ch women of all sections would 
meet to honour Uie memory of tli great chain pton of Ih ir sc< 

The CAnteniry Commitlcc came ily na 1 conlnlly invite 
you to htlp the (.ekhntions by your pn. cnee, and also to 
coatrihutc a paper far any of us mecimgs 

It M cou« 1 reil de»irahlt, that a piper shoul i not ( ifcc 
long T than 13 imnulcs in the real ng |i Jns also ln»cn dcci lc<l 
lint all paivrs should prmicl an I disirtbiU il Tliey *h ml 1 
iherifirc n leU this Oflico by (In dUth Nov endicT, after which 
dale n small ^uVcomIn^tlcc woul 1 procce I to nrmu,.!. an I co* 
orlinaU thtni so as to avoi 1 ov rlipj ng ns fir as pnclicahlc 


ccNciraL commictef 

RAWSOsnAT 1 TaGO« 
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INTRODUCTION 


It IS respectfully «!iigge6;te(l that the pnpei to be contnbuteil 
by you jmy deal with the following sttlyecf {The suggested 
subject was mentioned here ) 

It would be n "re^t hiudue 9 if i reply is received by 
return of post 

Yours truly, 

Orricc OF tug 
Rammoiiun CrsTUNAnv 

Ck>MMiTTrc Secrefarj, 

210 G, Coniwnllis Street, Rammohtin Centenary 

CKLCVTT I Comunttee 

The spirit niul the m-uiiier in winch the ^bove invitation was 
responded to would be evident fioin i perusal of the nddres ea and 
papers, some of which are rennrknbly penetrating studies of a gieat 
master mind Even a curaory glance at the 1131*^, of speakers and 
their subjects, and of the mes ages and greetings received by the 
Central Comnuttee would ‘Jiifhce to convej an idea of the succcas 
ntUuiied by the CUcutta celebration” 

The descriptive rej^orts of these celebrations incluhng glowing 
accounts of those at C ilcntta given in Part I of the pre ent Volume, 
an 1 the speeches and papers printe 1 in Part If hear ample testi 
moiiy to the unique and worl 1 wide homage p iid to the memory 
of Raja Rimmohnu Roy The East an I the West united in honour 
ing hiin Provincial, communal an I political difiertnces were set 
asile and a mnminous choru-, of juiiise was raided in this 
country to the memorj oftheFirzici of atODz fn i\mA 

Almost all the proceedings of these celebrations wcie recordtil 
in Indian pipers In tlio e ca es where the organirer'^ have omitted 
to forward their reports to theCenlnl Committee, the descriptions 
111 this Volume are l>a=ed on the accounts given lu the newspaper” 

The Pun] ib Centenary Committee hel 1 three sncces«i\e 
celebrations at Lihore deci ling to hold their mam celebrations 
during the anmverauy festii il of the Bralimo Simij in January 
1934, and at other stations in subsequent months The celebrations 
in Ihit proMiice were therefore continue 1 to M ij 1931 


rUo Centnl Committee rusol in round figure® a smii of 
Rs. OOSO The t)tnl cost of the celehnitions (including some 
assislanci. given to mofussil conties) « is Rs liOO The bal mce 
of Rs 790 w 13 lUihze 1 b> iht Working Coinmitt(.o tow mla the 
cost of the present iiihhcilioii 


cfu-bi ations oi lO'^t 
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THE rArilhR OF MODPJiN INDIA 


Tlio Ccnleinry coWintion*! n^ponMlth for fl number of 

imiKtlmil pubbrUions connoctotl wiib Ilimnioluui, nhicb, thougb 
not nclu'xUy comm;; nitlim Uio jnirviow of i!n* pre^^nl Volume, 
rfiouW be menlior»e.l ben*. Mr Atnil Homo In? n ferreil to Prof. 
lJunnn Belnn Mijtim'Ur'? “Union’ of PobncA IbouRbv from 
KtiTninohun to m In? rorewonl to 7';7m/Mo//«u Roy, 

the Man atui Jus Worl , winch form? the firn Jtctioii of Part 11 of 
tim Volume. Iho liinRiia Sahit^a Pan^ihad ot C\\culU\ xindn- 
took to publnh, umler the Ocnonl I'lilor^htp of Jlr Uimnnimla 
CInllerjw, ft comprohensice Ctntcinr} IMUioii of the IbijVs Work?, 
incluvlmt; m \t some boob? hitbetto uupuhlnhc*!. 'lUU IldiUoii i? 
now umlcr prcpirUiou, nml the firn Tobuue mil bj shortly out. 
TheS-idlnmn Bmhmo Samnj of CileiUtt nbo jinde nmtnpcmenU 
for ptihlnhinc nn n btioii of hi? Works, nml brought out n volume 
in 1911 Prof U. N IhU of Uifll Siiigh College, Tnhore, 
brought out n Life’ of Jlitiumohuii Koj, nml Prof Nabii ClmnJn 
Gnnguly contnbutetl n volume’ on the Unj? to the “BuiIJcrs of 
Modern Indm'’ “cries 

Two western Iftdns, one belonging to Pmuce nml tho other 
to the United States of Amcnen, were Btiiuulntcd by tho Contcnnrj 
celehnUtons to do tc'enrch work of n mo«t vnlunhlo clnnicter nboul 
the great Knja Mndnmo L "Morm of Pans, who nttondctl the 
Calcutta celehnitions of December 19 li, unearthed from the French 
archives certain ditn which con«idomhlj rwUicod tho conjectural 
period of the rinja'a “tnj in Puns (Vjrfc pp IG'i, 370 of Pirtlf.) 
Miss Adrienne Moon, nn American student, who wns preparing for 
the M A degree of the Colnmbia Univcrsilj, cho«e Jiannnohiin 
Roy His fiossible tiiflueiice on Aiticncan thought, ui//» special 
emphasis upon pertodtcetls ns the snhjcct for her the'i-* The 
labour she has heatowed on her lhe~ia nnd the vnlunhlo addition it 
would prove, when piiblidied, to the oxi'-tmg literatufo on 
Rnnimohun, can be gaiigetl from the fact that it contains n 
complete bat of book®, magazine®, tracts etc — in fact everything 
in print — by or on or containing rel^rences to Lammohuii 
Roy in manj of the principal libninea of America, England, 
and the contincut of Europe 


1 f'lnce published by the Calcutta Unnersity 0034) 

Kn,« ThaughU V Ray nnd 

tons, 11, I, Boivbazar fctrrot Cilcntla. Cs^'Ptember 101 1 ) 
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INIRODVCTION 


THP rnruMivAHY Mrrmvct 

held on ISih I 19 nt the St.imtc House, Calcutta 

Citizcii<« of Cileultrt txpn uitiiijr nil sections niul com* 
iminiltcs intisUnHl fitroiiji iit the Mcctmsr ^Plio hoentst 0111111151*1901 
Mjts di«jiln><sl, mul the Hei.tiiJt: \vi 9 po Itirtrol) nltonckd that ovtii 
the sp*iciou 9 llnll of the Seiiito House dul not provo sufhcicnt 
for all uho '.oUj’ht nlmissioii, iniinj hn\ ins been crowded out 

<V Loulsi>cikcr w \9 instiUel, without which it would Invo 
been iiniKn«ihle to mike the 9 pccchc 3 auliblo from the other 
end of the Hall 

A*nons tho'«o who ailLiide 1 wer<., Ilei Highness the Dowager 
Malmnin of Monrbhiii] Dr IJidhaii Chiiulra Uoj, Justice Maninathii 
Hath Mukcrji, Sir Ilass-in Sulimwnrdj, Sir Ntlrilnn Sircar, Lid} 
Sitenr, SjU Hirendri Hath Dilti, Sjt Krislnii Kuninr Jlitn, 
Dr. B (3 Ghosli, Dr D N Maitni, Sji Hem Clnndn Nag, 
Dr Suudari Stoliui Dii«, Dr Hinihl IfaUhir, Jfr A P AI 
Abdul All, Mr Pmsuili C AI ihiliuiobi’^. Dr Kali Dis Hag, 
Mr. Amnl Home, Cipt N N Dult, Rai IJihadur Khngciidn 
NiUi Afilra, Dr I) K Ilhnndirlnr, Afaului \Yahed flu iin, 
Mmilavi Ablul Karim, I’riiicipil It M Son, Sjt Sitjananda 
Bo«e, Sir 0 V Unman, flight Uc\ Bifliop II Pakonhnm 
Walih, Sjt Sar il i Dlm Chou Iliuiani Mr Stapleton Sjt Dinendrn 
Naih ragoi-e, Mr J N Bisu Dp Suniti Kumar Cliatterji, Sjt 
Siljcudm hiiuh Jlajum 1 ir, Mrs Kniiiiin Ilo), Mrs f* K Sen, 
Dr Narca Chandni Sen Gnptn, etc 

Dr Bidhin Clmndri Roj, 111 proposing R dniulnimth Tagore 
to the chiir, siid that lie was the hitc't pLfson to tike it, when 
they had assetnhli-d to t iko "tops for the cekhriUion of the Cen 
teuirj of the greit nnn who was the horil I of a new epoch, and 
whose hallowed memorj hal m&pired the nation for the Ia=t one 
hundred jeara in divcr»o wajs — Ihe proposil wis did} seconded 

The Poet then took the chair and dclirerel his Addtes^, which 
will ho found on pages 3 to 0 of Pint II 

Her Highness the Dowager Alihanm Suchuu Devi of Hour 
bhin] then moved the first Resolution, bneflj referring to tlio 
influence of the Raji upon the lifo of he*' illustrious father 
Bmhmannnda Kc«huh Chundei Sen — 

lint this meeting of the citizens of Cdcuttn, convened 
for the purpose of making necossarj in ingenients foi the cele 
biition of the Ckiitonary of the <lei£)i of Riji Rimmohun Roj 
ofTeis its homage to the memorj of the Rnji who henldecl a 
new epoch m this eoimtrj, and was the fiist among the intioii 
builders of Modern Iniln, and calls upon all «eclion 9 of the 
people of this countrj to co operalo 111 making the cclebntion 
a success 

crimwATioNg or IDS'! vxxm 
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TUB FATHER OF MODERN INDIA 


The Centenary ceUbrations were responsible for a number of 
important publications connected with Bnmmohnn, which, though 
not actually coming wilVm tlie purview of the present Volume, 
should bo mentioned heie. Mr. Amal Home lias referred to Prof. 
Biman Bclnri Majumdar’a “History of FolitlenI Thought from 
Rammohun to Daynnandi^" in his Toreword to 
the flirtfi and hts IForA, which forms the first section of Part II of 
Uvia Volume. The ZJnngjyrt Pwns/i erd of Calcutta under- 

took to publish, under the General Editorship of ilr, Ramanandn 
Chattetiee, a comprehensive Centenary Edition of the Raja’s Works, 
including in it some books hitherto unpublished. This Edition is 
now unilei preparation, aud the first volume will be shortly out. 
The Sidharan Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta nl»o made arrangements 
for publishing an Edition of his Works, and brought out a volume 
in 1934 Prof, U, N. Bill of Dyal Singh College, Eahore, 
brought out a Life’ of B immohun Roy, and Piof, Kalm Chandra 
Ganguly contributed a volume® ou the Rrja to the “Builders of 
Modern India” senes 

Two western ladies, one belonging to Prince and the other 
to the United Stales of America, were stimulated by the Centenary 
cclcbnittons to do re^eaicli work of a mo«t vnluahle character about 
the great Baja. Madame L Jforin of Pan®, who attended the 
Calcutta celebrations of December 193d, unearthed from the PrencU 
atcluves certain ilata whicli considenddy reduced the couieclural 
periwl of the Raja’s stay in Pans Uhde pp. 3G'>, 370 of Pswt II.) 
Miss Adnenwe Moore, an American student, who was preparing for 
the M. A. degree of the Columbia Umversitj, cho®e Ilammohun 
Roy i/is posvib/f iij^ncnce on American thought, unth special 
emphasis upon periodicals ns the subject for her thesis. The 
labour she bas bcstowo»l on her ibeds and tlic valuable addition it 
•would prove, tvbcn pubbdied, to tho existing litcnituro on 
Rnnunobun, ran be gauged from the fuet tint it contains a 
wmipleto list of books, magazines, tricts etc. — i a fact ever} thing 
in print — by or on or contai/iifig references to Rnmmohun 
Roy in many of tlio principal iibniries of America, England, 
and tbo conunent of Europe 


1 f" !»<•« pwUuhcdly live CalioiUs Ell iTemif 

H. ' ^ Oft. ir«A. rUatUi 

F.^«.ll. t.l’.mtam'-ir.^ri I'.luilis, (-.piemWiaU) 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE rni mm miy aiEETiKG 

hold on ISthFtbnnry 1033 at the Senate House, Calcutta 

Citizens of Gilcutta representing nil sections and com- 
muniticB mustered strong nt the Meeting The keenest enthusiasm 
was di'.ph>eil, nnd tho Meeting \v\3 so Inrgelj attended that even 
the spacious Hall of the Sen tto House did not prove suAcient 
for nil who ■sought nd mission, many having been crowded out 

ALoudsperkei was instilled, without which it would have 
been impossihle to make the speeches audible from the other 
end of the Hall. 

Among those who attended were, Her Highness the Dowager 
Mahamm ofMourblianj Dr Kidhan Chandra Roy, Justice Manmalln 
Nath Mukerji, Sir Hasan Suhnwardj, Sir Nilritan Sircar, Lady 
Sircar, SjL Hirendia N ith Datta, Sjt ICrishn l Kuniir Mitm, 
Dr. 11 C Ghosh, Dr D N Mtutra, Sjt. Hem Chandra Nag, 
Dr Suiidan Mohan Da®, Dr Hinlal Haidar, Mr A F M. 
Abdiil All, Mr Pra&inti C M ihalanobi'^. Dr Kali Dis Nag, 
Mr Amil Home, Cipt N N Datt, Rai Bdndur Kliagendra 
Null Milni, Dr D K Bhandarkar, Maiihvi IVahed Hu am, 
Maulavi Abdul Kanm, Principal 13 M Sen, Sjt Svtyaninda 
Bo c, Sir C V Banian, Bight Bev Bishop H Pakenhnin 
Mhil'h, Sji Sarila De\ 1 Cliondhnrani, Mi Stipleton Sjt Dmeiulra 
Nath Tagore, jMr J N Bi'«n, Dr Simiti Kumar Chatterji, Sjt 
Sit>endra Nath ifajiim hu, Jlr^ Kamini Roj, Mrs P K Sen, 
Dr Nnres Chandra Sen Gupta, etc 

Dr Bilban Chandra Boj, in propo lug Rahindiuaath Tagore 
to tho chair gitd that he was the fiite t person to tike it, when 
iho) had a enabled to t ike ‘:tep3 for the celebrition of the Cen 
tenarj of the great man who was the Iienid of a new epoch, and 
whOso hallowed memorj had inspired tlie nation for the la«l one 
bundled jeais in divcr-^; wajs — Ihe proposal was dialj seconded 

The Poet Uieii took the chair and delivered Ins Addics’, which 
Tsdl, W t^yoAvi WA y/’.sis. ^ t-i Q. ■ai Pwet It 

Her High ne'«3 the Dowager Afiharani Siichini Devi of Monr 
hhau] then moved the RL*solution, bneflj referring to the 
influence of the Baja upon the life of he- illu-strious father 
Brahmananda Ke=hiib Chiuulei Sen — 

That this meeting of the evtitens of C alculta, convened 
for tho purposo of making nece sary arrangements for the cele 
liration of the Ctnlcnarj of the death of Raji Rammohun Roy, 
ofltrs Its homage to the meinorj of the Baja, who heralded a 
new epoch in this country, and was the first among tho nation 
hmlders of Modern India, and calls upon all sections of the 
people of this coiintrj to co-operafo m making the celebratmn 
a 'success wumnuu 

CEi4*!irivnoN3 or 103 1 
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THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA 


Sir II \ -an Salinwnrjy, Yt«-ciiancLllo>-, ChlcutK University, 
m s^on litis tit- Rt^olatton, <itJ — “IxTlte nn 1 ptntlcnien, tlie 
piM tnl Lvk of «e^nt3tns thii Jle'oltitiofi Jii' derolvftl on me 
It IS a great pnvtlege— in 1 'evl i great honour— of rrliich nny man 
may be proud, to --cond or to support n Hesolntton to do liomage to 
the memory of the late Rammohuit Rov The Rayt rras certainly n 
great rr«7i, a «eer, nho Tra« giftei.1 with fore i-I t and he fair intothe 
future ®o far back a lb23, when h- wro'e his famous De»patch to 
IjO'd Amber t, advocating the introduction of Me t^m ‘cience^ anl 
of the Ecgh h language av the mftlmm of in Imclioii in lhi« country 
The’e i» a peculiar fitnC'S therefore, that th- inauguril meeting 
for the arrangement for paying tribute to hi^ memory !>lionl 1 take 
place in the ball of ihi Umver tv, the firs* to function 1 1 India 
Tliere i-s a peculiar appaspr* ten- s al o. that ~o manv person* 
a -sociated with Ramtnohun Rov 'houll be pre-eut at thi- meeting 
and take eome active part in it 

Ml'- Collet in h-r Biographv of Ra nmohun Roy mentions 
ihat the first book from the p-n of Rninmolmu Roa, the Ttthfa* ul 
Mfiur/i/ idifi or \ Gift to Monothei t , written in Pe's-ian with 
an Viable Pref tee, wa fer the tir I tin e ‘'rx-n lered into Engli li bv a 
leameil and entlm la Uc Mahomedan’ g nileman and the name of 
my father is given there a having fan latexl it I feel p»cud that in 
the year of my b rtb this trin-sfatio i ira pulli I etl bv the Vdi 
Brahma Samaj und-r the man igeiiient of Babii Rajuarain Bo-e, the 
fither in law of mv di tingu bed countrviu in Rubu Kri bna Jvumar 
Mitni, who 1 pne-^nt h-re anl i going to eiipp3»t the motion 


The Re'olutioa U^elf ha« be-n moved by Her Highne ^ the 
Mahanm Sacham Den of Mourbhanj She the werthv daughter 
of that great re^o’'ni“r Ke huh Chnnder Sen, a worthy caece'sor 
and follower of Raniraobna Pov and todav we have m th- chair 
the Enn of oj*- liUiarv firraairent, the septuagenanan poet- 
pbdo'Opher Rabindran rtb Tagore 'on of "Mah r-bi Deb^ndra A alb. 
the immediate =ucce — o- of Kammolmn Rov 

With great plea ure I beg to c-coad the Pe laiion ” 

Sjt Hirendra Nath Datla, in Euppcrting Uic Re clntien, called 
attention to the f ct that to make the celebration of the Centen-rv 
a «ucce<ss aj. it des rre-l to le, P e co op ration of all ^tions of 
people was neco' arv, without di ti action of creed ca te or 
colour He pointed out that Rammohua Roy wa -i co mo-Nilitan 
a server o! humaniiv, and therefore m the celebration *^of hia 
Centenary a note of co mopolitaui m mu * b- struck Rammohun 
was bom for the worll aad ga^e him'elf to the world If any sect 
or Jiauon wtre to tp- to apyropna " him and brand him with their 
^tionid hall mark it woul 1 b offering an m uU to hi. memoiy 
To ^ him a mere reformer would not xH-o, th- «peaker ixroceedM 
be doing bun full ,u tice He wa. mow than a 

rt ‘ ^ VrophH of a new age 

^ u to mea ure hi. trae 

KTratnC', This IS not to be wonde-ed at, seeing that, a* onhnary 
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mortals "c arc nil more or li«3 tnftclod with what the fpenher 
cnlleil the ‘Smipnl \-coniplcx ’ Prophets niul PniKnmlnrs, when thc> 
nppeir, art invnrnhl} i»j«!in<Ier loot] and rculctl mlh coiiluincl} 
'llnit WAS lilt cn*c witli ‘^rihn'-lmn, with Hiuhlhn, with Christ, 
mid with Chnttniijn WIij should if Im^o been othertti«c lutli 
nnmmohun ? Now, however, ns it whole conturj had olnp ed smeo 
his death, the lime hnd ccrtiuil) arrived wltcii wo could all jom 
together, and mcotiiig on a united plalforni ofltr our respectful 
honiago to the memorj of the departed gre it man 

Sjt Ivndnn ICtun ir IMitra, tii siipporliug the Resohition, ‘>nid — 
* Slaters and brothers I he irldj support tlie IlesoliUion which has 
jH«t been inoscd and seconded Raja Raiiiiiiohuii Roj preached anew 
go^iiel of love IItwa3ns;.er ^\ htii lie was joung, he studied 
the ecnpturcs of idl the gre it rcligtoiia of the world andcimeto 
the couclueion that God is One, and all mtn are one lie preached 
that aa God is One and all men art one, God is the common Father 
of all, and all men and women arc hiotlieis and listers His studi of 
the religions of the world led him to innngunitt tho stience of 
Compamlnt Rdigion A ciirdiml principle of the nligioii he 
preached was lo\c of God and lo\c of man, — naj, not onlj of man, 
but of all ere iled tin »gi Pbii, w is Iht c“ enct. of his relii,ioM, 
which IS acccpialilc to all men and women of the woild Ihertforu 
It IS fit tint we sltoitld dl CO III hj lie to make (he ob«cnancc of the 
CVntcnirj of his dcith a snccc«s * 

The Re oliilioii wii earned utmnnnoii''l> 

Mr Juaticc Mnnmnlhn Nath Miikerji then moved the Second 
Re‘«olution — 

Timt this mccluig is of opinion that steps should be taken 
to celebiale tho Centenary of tho death of the Raja in a fitting 
manner in Calcutta and other places in Bengal, and for this 
purpose, a General Committee coii^i^ling of ladies and guitlc 
men whose name appear in Appendix A ho formed, with powei 
to add to their number, representatives from different districts in 
the province being co>opted later on for an all Bengal celebration 
In moving the Resolution Juslieo Mukerji ^jaid — ‘Xadies an 1 
gcnlfemcn, (fio Resofution that has been entm fed to me la reaffj 
consequential to (he one that has already been adopteil It is not 
nccc= ary for me to read out to joii the names comprised m my 
Rc«olatioti You wdl find them III Appendix A Rajt Rauimohun 
Ro) was the fir-^t and foremost among tho splendid band of my own 
race who made it possible for us to be — who made it pos«iblo for 
us to feel — tint we all belong to one nation of people — no matter 
what (heir race — no matter what their ca^te — no matter what their 
colour E\ciy nation h is got ati iiulividuahty of its own, and Raji 
Ramniohun Roj was the (meat repre«enta(ive of tho Indian nation 
It IS m the fitness of tlimgs that a General Committee should bt 
formtd to take «tcps for the pm po«e of doing honour and pajing 
homage to Ibc memorj of the mo t repre entntive man of our nee 
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There bIiouIJ be a Conimitlco with repro«cnl ituc? of nil sections of 
people from every conceivable point of Mtw It is our object Ih it 
this General Conimillco will iifteru irtls form ii ‘•tnnll Working 
Committee m order to pi\o cflect to all our pliiis With lliC'C few 
words I commend tins KcsoUition, and I isk jou nfkr it has been 
dulj seconded, to cirrj and adopt it’ 

Seconded bj Dr rmniatli i Isatli 13 iiicrjtu and supported bj 
Dr B C Gbosb and Dr D N Maitra, the Ilo«olulion was u« 
nnimoiisl) earned 

Sir C V Uamaa the a mo\».d the lined UcsoluUou — 

Ihat tins mcetiiip IS fttrllicr of opinion lliat the CLiilcnar> 
of the death of the llaj i should be simihirlj eeltbrnted in other 
parts of Iiidn and for tins purpose ladies and pentlcmcn Mho«o 
names nppeir in Appcnlix 13 ho requested to orpnnizo an 
all India Celebration Coinmitlee 

In moving the He olution Sir C V Raman eiil — Mr 
President lilies nnl geiitleinen it piles mo grcit plea«mt5 to propose 
this Resolution It is not netc^sTr) for me to m ikc a long spetcli 
Our belovel Poet in Ins own inimitable fashion, has in ido it clear 
that Rammohun Roy was a great figin-e of whom the whole of India 
should feel yistlj proud I confer**, I tuul a little difReull> lo undir 
stand the reason wliicli led the orgnnirers of tins meeting to oepamte 
the contents of Resolution II and Resolution III I cannot, liowcvcr, 
legitimately complain, because it is this separition that has gi\en 
me the honour and privilege of speaking on behalf of the other 
parts of India I do not think I need say Very much further I 
feel sure that the Resolution will have enthusmsUe response from 
nl' parts of India The Committees tint have been formed are 
•lufficiently repiesentative to ensure the success of the ce'ebration 
I would tike to add just one word My feeling is that just to the 
extent that the^e celebrations are a success, to the «aine extent 
India ns a whole will show hei'clf worthy of the great life of Rain 
inoliun I feel it also to be a matter of personal pride for me to 
stand here and move this Resolution I am second to rone in my 
admiialion for the Raja As our Poet has sail he represents 
the spirit of the modern age m India No higher prai e could be 
given bun ’ 

Dr D R Bhandiirl nr, in seconding tlrC Resolution sn I — 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I have much pleasuic lu "second ng 
the Resolution so ably put bj iny friend an 1 colleague Sir C V 
Raman Rammohun Roy was '•u rll India man Die greatest 
personalities of Bengil have all along been Indians fir«t and 
Ikngalia nftcrwarls Such was nl«o the case with Rammohun Roj 
Such IS the ca«e with the Prcsi lent of our meeting, Dr Rvbindin 
iinlh I have no doubt that the Cominitkcs ih U me being formed 
Ml other Prestloncies will CO operate with the Comm ttce of Bengal 
I as'^tiro you 1 1 lies an 1 geiUleincn tl at «o f ir as the Boniha} 
Prc«i!cnc} is conccrnel the cekbrilion of the Ctiitcnaiq will be 
earned on with great eclat 
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Principnl Rjijnn Kinln Gttlin, in eupportutg ibc He’oluhon, 
snnl — “I hnvo great pkn«nro tn tup^wrling tlic Rcaolulion While 
Plipporling il, I tfliouUl like to nppcnl to tlio >oiing men of Beiignl, 
who, I «ec, Im\c come licrt in Intge iiunilicr'* not lo forget on the 
occa«ton of thia Ccnteimrj of the <lcuh of Rija Rjunniohnn Roy 
Unit It 13 to him tlmt thtj owe in n Inrge nicfi«ure iho Eiigli''h 
cduiMlion ihej nre receiving now I wonkl nppcil to them to think 
of Riunmohiin ns ilin nleiil ^lu^lcnt, — I ivoul I a^k tlieni to think of 
hi 8 unqwcnchwWe thw-^t after know let! ge, — nnd I wonhl nl«o npiwul 
to them to think of tlic glowing pitnolt«ni of Rtmmohun Ro>» I 
woulil entreat them to ponder ilnj n ml night o\er llio greit sniiiig 
which maj he con^idcrcil the inollo of Riunmohiin’a life — iim 
n innn, I consider nothing portnining lo mini na alien to me ’ ” 

The Rt ‘solution was carrii-d unnnimmi'ilj 

A. vole cf thanks lo the Clinir wni propo'Jcd hj Sir Kilralan 
Sircar, ami seconded by Dr. Narca Cliaiidri Sen Gnpfa 

Dr N C Sen Gupta, in ‘econding tlic \oto of thanks fmd — 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I have great idensurc. in seconding the vote 
of thanks moved h% Sir Kilratan I need not dililc upon the feci 
ing which muot he \eiy prominent in the minds of c\cr> one of ns 
that It 13 a singular piece of good fortune llint lito Pichnniinry 
meeting of the Centcinr) of the death of Raj t Rammohun Roj i3 
presided over hj Dr ilwhmdTnnalh ragorc It is a Miignlav piece 
of fortune, not oiik because Rabnulranatli is undoubtedly the 
greatest figure of India today, which makes him tlie fittest person 
to pre ido over the meeting, hut also hecau«o in a very true sense, 
Rabindranath is the successor of Rnmmobuti in Reiigal and in 
India of todnj A ccntiirj ago, when ludia was merely a nanie and 
a niystciy to the world, Rammobitn shot forth like a rocket in the 
European sky, and dazxlcd the ejes of evcrjbody, who tljerch} came 
to know that India was living, — India winch could send out a 
teacher fit to take Ins place in the fir'-t rank of all teachers of the 
world A century liis passed by, and for ovci Inilf a century 
after that time, India has been known to the world bj the name of 
'Rwv.v.v/^J.’.ww ■Rwj iivA ViW'mvfi-c^.YiY/i IwMw V/as Wid aVns 

good fortune of sending out nnotlici man to the world to establish 
her position — ^lier right to a place on the top— to a place in the front 
rank of the nations of the world It is a clear piece of good foi 
tune ther<.fore, I s-ij^ that RibindrimUh presides oier the Pieli- 
nitnary meeting of the Centenarj of the death of Kammoliiin Roj 
I therefore hope tint jouwillcairj the Vole of (b inks with accli 
mat I on ” 

The meeting then sopaiated 

[The AppuidtCLS rejerted to tn the text of the Hi.solultons 
appi,itr€d III the Progrnnimc of the Meetiug, and have been 
om tiled hett, ] 
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CTUDENTa PRELDIIN MEETING 

Following closelj upon the Prelmmi'tr} 'Meeting of the public 
hell on SalurOny the 18lh Februnri 1933 at the Sennte House for 
organizing the Ratninohim Koy Cenfenarj Celebration^, a largely 
attended meeting of students was held on Tuesday the 2I«t 
February 1933 at the Eaininobun Library Hall under the 
pre'idency of Sir Hn'^^aii Suhra wanly, Vice-chancellor, Calcutta 
Uiuver«ity, m order to make nece® ary arrangements for lioldmg a 
Students’ Kammohun Centenary celebration 

Among thoee pre eiit were Dr Kalidas Nag, Dr D N ilailra. 
Prof Mobito'h Koy Chowdhur^, Prof Saro]endm Nath Boy, and a 
large number of ladie 

Sir Ha''3.in Suhrawardy in paying bi» tnbute to Kaja Rimmobun 
referred to his many «ided activities nnd caul, “As a Sfoslem 
I feel proud in the fret that Kammohun Roy began his religious 
reforms after his «tuly of the Quran at Patna T\ hat we Indians 
are thinking today he profe^-c^l a century ago , for nobwly, I 
think will now believe in tiling like S'lr/tti,, or imtoucb ibibty, or 
other oimilar «ocmI cii«toms which Uie Tkija wia the fir t tocbnllcngc 
ill the strongest terms Vt the 1 liter p rl of In 1 1 Ire Sir Ha'-sin 
appealed to all ®tu lents to joiu the Ci-uteuara , and therebj to avail 
lhcm«elvc!j of the opportumtj of ■'howiiig their re x>ect to the great 
departed soul 

Prof "Molnlo h Roy Cliowdh iia ‘^peaking about RamtnohunN 
«oct d poblicnl au I relieioii activitie- drew the attention of the 
etulcnU to the imporUmce of e tabb^hing a Ratumohun Studj 
C ircle 

Mr Gangapada Bo'e, a Lniver'^ity po t graduate etmlent 
111 a neat epeeeli moved the following Re olution, wbieli being 
forniallj eeconded wa«« pa= ed bj the meeting — “Re'olved, 
(i) that this meeting of sin lent*, convened for the purpo-e of 
nuking ncce ary arrangements m connection wuh the Students’ 
Itiinmohuii Centenarj pajs its tribute to the memory of late Raja 
Runniohnn Roy ns tho Iiiaugurntor of the Alcklcrn Age in India 
an I ( II ) that a Committee with power to ad I to tbcir number, 
oniisling of the following profe«sOrs an I «tulcnt3 coming from 
xa’mtaVrtmnV yn ViWi'itm** V/t Ararat- M j tarrj on aYi pro- 
,.1 iinmcs ill connection wuh tlie ail Ccntcnnrj 

A strong an 1 representative Committee with Prof Satis 
(1niilraCihD«b SecreWre Po t Ora Inatc Tench tug in krts.Cileutfa 
UiiivcrMty M President, Dr Knit las Nag Dr Stinili Kumar 
til tierji Prof Mol itodi Roy Cliowdhury an 1 oilier^ as Vice 
Pr^st lents, nnl Mr Gangapala Ik>*e as Stcrt/urj was formed 
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PART I 

DESCRIPTIVE REPORTS OF CELEBRATIONS 

(With till' cxpoption of t>rcf 8pcooht>« the Iloiwrfa in 
Part 1 tin not iiicliide the ntUlfpNiios niitl eermona 
ildivcrrd the papers nnd miNsaKes mil nnd the IijmnH 
Riinp nt the celelint oiia i!i(*c lunipf pncn in twtioii C 
ot Part It The penal niimliers of Rtnh addresses rle , iw 
pnntctl in StclionC of Part If nre nidicnlcd in the ItLporia 
in Pirt I bj fiTiall iintncrkats nstal ns superior figures ) 




CONTENTS OP PART I 


Ca) celebrations at CALCUTTA 

[ (1) Cckbrntious in bprtcnabcr W3T by the nmltmo 
Satm]cs and thcTlanimohii 1 Libnrj (2j Cilebntioii'i m 
December lOST b> llie*' tilde at « of CUeUtti O) Ctlc- 
bratJOHSiH December 1933 bj tlieCeiitejnrj CommjUn? J 

(b:> celebrations in the provinces 

AND STATES OF INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 

(C) CELEBRATIONS HELD ABROAD 



(Al 'celebrations Ut' CALCUTTA 

C^eWtioxs .IN Septemder T933 ’‘hi* ran 

DRAMMO SAyyvAJES 

, ^ ^ AND TIIE'' * 

'RAMMOMUN LIBRARY 

[ iiii sin^U uitmefhah vsciL ns 'supenor ^fgure^’ nul^eate the serial* 
Hniberi of Pie nildresses ete. -as printed tn Section C of Part II "] 

The meetings organised .during the^'z.winter months of 
L932-33 ‘hy the Sadharan Brahmo Sdmaj, Calcutta^ for 
taking measures for the formation, of a strong represpnta- 
;ive Committee for the celebration of the*'_Centcnary,^and 
the ‘Preliminary.Meeting* of the Calcutta* public held on 
18tlt February 1933 in the Senate ^House of the University 
under Uhe presidency ^of , mTOmnnANATii TiIgord, for the 
appointment of, a ‘Central Colel^rafion-' Committee, .have 
been described in the Intro ductio^. • ‘ < 

"As the afctual 'date of the Centenary, viz the* 27th of 
Septomber/1933' happened to fall within the Puja vacation, 
when it js us'ual for man^ prominon^,citizens ' of Calcutta, 
to gd out of town, the above Central Celebration .UommitteeT 
decided fo'hold the Calcutta celebra,|^ons MUnng the Christ- 
mas holidays. * - * • - « t .* 


-Enthusiastic meetings commemorative of the Ea]a^^ 
life and work were organised in 'September, however, by 
the Brahmo Samajes and the Rammohun* Library.' These 
iheefings culminated m a joint public celebratiqn ‘on the 
^27f K September, by the folldwing institutions/: — ‘ ^ 

"ThLAnr^RAHMo^^BAJiAj' founded by "Raja 'Rammohun 
Roy, 55 Upper Ghitpore Road Secretary', Mr. K'shitindra 
Nath Tagores* ^ 1 # 


,^The nnARATVAkSiiiYA nnAUMo ^amaj, (the Church .ol^*the 
New Dispensatiqn), fouAded by Kisiitm^ciiindjEB snA, 
89 Machuabazar Street. [The Road has' subsequently been 
re-named as ‘Keshub Chunder "^en Street’.], Secreiarv 
Dr. Bimhl Chandra Ghosh. \ ' 

ThoXMnnAR.VN nRAiiMO 8 Ama.j,‘ 211 Cornwallis Street 
SccrelariVMr. Annada C^van Sen. ^ 

; • The 'wvMondN ‘imnAnv;, 267 Upper Circular 
Secrctao^l Mr. Charu Chandra BhattacMrs^a. 

*■ The joint celebrations 'on '27th Sepfemb*'^ weVe hpld »?«- 
•4he Hall of the Raramohun Library, ° 
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* SaSharan Brahmo 5amaj, *dalcutta —The preparatory 
meetings for, and the celebration of, the Tlammohun Roy 
Centenary took place m *th« ^Sddliaran Brahmo Samaj, 
Calcutta, according to the followang programme 

There were five preparatory meetings on Saturdays, Viz ^ 
on 26th Au^st, hnd 2nd, 9tU« 16th and 23rd Septembei* 
26th August Prof Dhirendranath Chowdhur^ Vedanta- 
vagis, Ji A. delivered a lecture on The Rettsion /oundcd by the 
Rpja He pointed out clearly how Indian religious life and 
thought had deviated, for about 2500 years Since the 
foundation of Buddhism, from the j?ath traced by the Rishis 
j^of the Vedas and UpaTushads, and * how the RajSrhad 
rediscovered the 'true religion of the Hindus an^ how it 
bade fair one day <o be the Universal Religion of humanity 
On 2nd Septembpi^Prof Rajani Kanta Guha, m a.^ delivered 
a legture on Th^*tufiuence ifiid uorA oj the Raja ht buildttts 
theJtidiati Nation On 9th September Babu Krishna Kumar 
'MiCTa, B A‘^ delivered a lecture’ on The Social and other 
reforms uimigurated by the Raja On. 16th^ September 
Dr Hiralal Haidar, ir a d delivered ^ecture in English 
on The Utitvcrsiti ReUgtottr of the Raja yn 23rd September 
Mrs. Kamini Kay, p A *, the renowned \Bengali poetess, 
presided over a meeting in which Miss Jyotirmayi Ganguli, 
M A , and Mrs Kumudiiu Basu Saras vati, b a Spoke on 
The isorh of the R^ja for' the amelioration of the. condition of 

Hindtt uotii^tt .n ^ * 

’ On' 17tli September, Suftda/, the ev ening ^servicd^ was 
COndbctefl 'by ' Prpf J^irendranath ChowdhUry "Vedanta 
vagis ^ 4 , who preached a sermon , on The Religious 
\Sadfiana of the Raja, mentioning the performance by him 
of the difficult vrata ofi^Purascharana 22 times Op 24th 
^September, Sunday* the? morning service was conducted by 
Babu SriBchandra Ray, Vedantahhushan ha who preached 
a -sennon on The Religion of the Raja In the evening the 
service was conducted by Prof Rajani Kadta Guha, sr a , 
who preaphed a sermon oft Raja Rammohun and Brahttia- 
ut>dsana^ On 25th September, Monday, a servifie was 
conducted in th’6^ morning by Mrs 'Av anti -“Bhattacharya 
forTadiegi In the evening Prof Dhirendranath Chowdhury 
.Vedantavagis, 5 < A, , delivered a lecture^on Rammohun, the 
Pioneer and Pro/i} el nf the Ncio Era ^ 


On 26yi September morning • Pandit Sitanath, Tattva- 
bhushan conducted divine service m English, preaching 
a sermon on The Methods of the Raja's religion t sadhana 
In the evening Babu Krishna Kixjnar Mitra, n a** delivered 
g lecture on The Raj a s Sentc^i to India, Avith special refer- 

Wed nwny on the 2-tlj September 1033 hie rerC 
M-i^wnteniry te barely four days after tbe dale of tbs 
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enca to, the Bengali language .to other reforms 

inaugurated by ‘ ***. * 

On 27tli September, nfairt day of. • the celebrations, 
divine service xvas conducted in the Samaj Jfandir at 7 a.m# 
by Babu Satis Chandra Chakravartij vfho preached a sermon 
’on Rammohitn,', th^' Man {Flora 9 ‘A,ji. the same day, 
ioint celebrations' were heZd in the Raminohun Library 
Hall.) " 'A . ' . » 

On 28th SeptembfiiY tliere was divine service in the 
Mandir in’the inornihg and evening. Babu Pratul Chandra 
Som and Babu Bhabasindhu Datta respectively conduc'ted 
the “services, and ^poke on the va'rfoUl'aspects of''the Raja’s* 
religious teachings; ' ^ ^ ’ 

». The Joint Celebrations at the Rammoihun Xibrary. — The 
twenty-seventh of , September 1933, the *^a&tual datd^of the 
Centenary, was observed in tl\e Rammohud Library Hal^ 
under the joint auspices of ^Tho Calcutta^ Brahmo SamUjes 
'and the R^mmohun Library in the following toanner. 

•^In tha' morning at 9 A.jf.,thefe' was ^‘icirtan* 'sung by 
•Sjt. Bhabasindhu. DattU, followed divune' service 

conducted by Sjts Sures Clmndra Sankhya-V edanta-Tirthaj 
Benimndhab Das, and Krishna Kumar Mitra. The service 
was well attended. ' " ' ' f'* 

. A*l 6-30 'r.Sr, a Memorial Meeting was hel^ The Hall 
was filled . to ^its utmost capacity. Ladies mustered strong, 
and composed at least half of the’au^encei ^ 

, The proceedings commenced with 'sankirtans* sung by* 
Dr. Sundari Mohail*Das and Sjt. Manik Lai De. Sir P. O, . 
Ray, Jho President-elect of the evening, asked Babu Satis 
Chandra Chakra varti to read the Universal Prayer tvhich 
had been specially composed for the occasion by Pandit 
Sitanath Tattvabhushan. Printed copies -'=ofv the prayerm 
Bengali and ^''English had been rdisttibuted among the 
audience. The Bengali version vfas read outt 

^Tliis is the* text of-tbc prayer read out ^ 

' 25^1, wrai^, 

oi;w, f 

c??rt 'sinitttfg ' 

*^nr5fr?c«T*f‘ f^w, 

}.Tmi 
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C2t^ “« t^’?n’fr 

^f?ic^ 'sic-w ^ I =!pi ^^iT5tca 

wf^Wl 

r^r^H. I c^9f^c*5’i 

cflf?t ^ f 't»'c*ni ^:c<J f^r^ ^r«JT 

CTW?i ^mrc*! I c®t^it5 

■^n Ji^n 'e curfir ^fii5i, 

5n5if\5i^ tj*^Ria|CH5 f$f^ ’yf'lH ^r^in, ^TS 

^^^ ^fa^il J ^HjI 

, ^tcT^r C5J .’^^^?^‘l *(!)^ ^ni5r^, ^5^ ’PFCT 

*ii^5'f? ^Ta Tfa tsJim ^fai ^Rar 

^fa, ’^i^brTR CTt i?^p?':aa ¥?n *lf i 

^111 ™er® <^^ta ?t5fta •« 

c^ma J ’«i^5 '« 's^tKtwa 

■55^ai 'nRtRn':’? ^ 

V^ 1 'siTsiTci?^ '^c'ra 

sjt^a nra:^ ^^ca, uo^ «rt»n ^srca stan ^faat, 
ata ara sf'int a'fa i > 

, This IS tho text of the prater in .English — ^ t* \ ^ 

Supreme Spirit, Creator, Presen er, and Support of the 
universe I Thou dwellest in our souk « Though Thou 
pervadest all space apd all time, yet Thou art one, in 
divisible and infinite Thou knoweSt alt that passes m our 
inmost hearts, hnd Thou controllest them Thou knSwest 
all, and art the rulot- of all Thou art our loving and benc' 
volent Father , Thon didst send down amongst us, in Thine 
infinite mercy, Rammohun Roy, our elder brother, to help 
us on the path nf our supreme good It was his endeavfiur 
to bring Hindus,^, Christians Muslims and all religious 
ccftnmunities before Thy presence, .pnd toj unite them all 
m ‘spiritual 'worship* of* Tliee, and to bifid them all in the 
ties of &utua\ love and respect Unmeasured were ins 
labours for eradicating all evil customs and Superstitions, 
and establishing our national Bl^*‘on the foundations of 
sound knowledge,! all embracing love and unblemished 
character Unsparing were his efforts to dehver Thy 
daughters m India from the manifold oppressions to which 
they were subject, and to restore to them all rfehtsbe 
stowed on them by Thee Unbounded was tl^e sympathy 
of his heart, which knew no geographical limits and which 
grieved at the woes and rejoiced at the welfare of people 
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of all dimes and nationalities He it was who, under Thy 
proVidence, first realised and enuliciated the fundamental 
unity of all the diverse religious dispensations through 
which the hearts of Thy children have sought Thee through- 
out the ages , and thus laid the foundation of the science 
of Comparative Religion which is making that fundamental 
unify more and more manifest as years roll on For the 
manifold blessings that Thou hast \6uchsafed unto us 
through Thy noble son, our hearts are filled with gratitude, 
and we humbly bow down to Thee in thankfulness and 
reverence May the noble aspirations of that great soul 
receive their fulfilment in heaven, and may he remain 
devoted, through all eternity, to thy worship and service, 
in the company of blessed souls And may his sacred 
memory and the lofty adeals to which he consecrated his 
energies, live among us and inspire un in our endeavours 
after perfection national and individual Jn the hope that 
by thus assembling together at Thy feet and pouring onr 
hearts together to Thee in prayer, we shall learn better to 
reahsof our national unity, we, Thy children thus united, 
bow down to Thee again and again 

Sit P C Raa in h*s opening speech mentioned the fact 
that the Centenary of Raja Rammbhim Roy’s death would 
be celebrated in a more fitting manner durmg Christmas , 
but it was very correctly decided by the orgamse'rs of this 
meeting ttat the present occasion ^-should also not be 
passed over He referred |,to the multifarious activities 
of the Raja laying stress on his thirsf. for knowledge and 
for truth bis zeal for the propagation of truth among hi 3 
fellowmen and his unceasing efforts for the uplift of his 
countrymen in every sphere ofMibir lives Hp related how 
Rammohun not being satisfied with,the Bible in translation, 
determined to study the book m original, to do which he 
had to learn two alien tongues, Hebrew and Greek,, how 
after reaching the "prime of life without any considerable 
> knowledge of Enghsh he took to its study, and what a vast 
amount of success he attained He referred to several 
stages m the^ life of the Raja, accounting for various traits 
in his character ^ ’ • » ’ , 


Sjt Hbmendra Prasad Ghosh * who was the first speaker 
called by the chair, said that it was m the fitness of things 
that the Centenary ‘of 13ie death of Rammohun should fall 
on the ^Virashtami day, a day consecrated to the memory 
of warriors for the Raja was essentially a great warrior 
whose, spirit must be infused into future generations if 
Bengal is to maintain her front position among the provm 
ces of India The Raja has been called the ‘Fatlier 
Modern India and there is not a single progressive 
movement of the present times the sources of which 
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do not go back to the efforts put ^ forth by the Raja in 
Ifis own tune * * 

Principal J R Banerjea of the Vidyasagar College said 
that the fundamental and Central fact of the Raja’s life 
was seeking and following the 'truth It \vas the spirit 
of a seeker after truth which led him to -study the scrip- 
tures of eo many religions, in the -original, and not to be 
satisfied with mere translations Momer-Williams has 
called the Raja the ‘Father of Comparative Religion,’ and 
•without entering into the controversy that has arisen 
round his statement, the speaker whole-heartedly adirtired 
the ardent love of Truth that led the Raja to a thorough 
and critical study of the historical religions of the wbrld 
One other aspect of the Raja that the 'Speaker emphasised 
was the punty and nobility , of his life ’ There is no charm 
in any human possession, nay, in any mundane object 
whatever, that may bear comparison »to the beauty and 
the charm of a pure noble life and such was the life of 
Ramraohun 

At this 'Stage Sir P C Ray vacated the chair, apolbgismg 
to the" meeting that his physical infirmities should compel 
him to do* so in order that he might take his constitutional 
He asked Sjt Krishna Kumar Mitra to take the chair 
for the remaining part of the meeting, humorously remark- 
ing that though Sjt Mitra was ten years older than 
himself, so far as the calculation of age went, he was really 
ten years younger in health and^ vigour ^ 

After the chair had been taken by Sjt Krishna Kumar 
^ Mitra, Sjt Kslutimohan Sen addressed the meeting 

He said that the opposition offered by the world 
to a really Living Man, when he appears on its stage, 
IS nothing strangd* A saintly poet in Hindi has com- 
pared this opposition to the simultaneous barking of 
the -watch-dogs of a village, whenever a Man enters the 
village during the dark hours of night In fact it is 
this clamour, this opposition, which draws the atten-"^ 
tion of the 'WOT\d to the fact that a, Man has appeared 
Perhaps most'peoplo of the world, at least our people, 
are slow to recognise history n hen it is'actually being 
enacted before them This action of men Jias been 
compared to that of the crocodile^ -which does not begin 
to feed upon its prey until been reduced to 

a rotting carcass It is deplorable that this is often 
the mentality of a people towards its national heroes A 
century has elap«ed after the death of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, and it can truly bo said that it is only now that ivo 
ImNo beunn to know him Continuing the speaker 
remarked that there js nothing sudden in history It is 
a mistake to suppose tint Ranmiohun came into the 
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■fercna of Indian Irtstory all of a sudden Ho really 
comes as the last link of a long cham of religious 
teachers,— a Cham unbrokcti from thg. days of Kabir 
and Nanak io Rammohun’s own. The speaker referred 
to Dedh Raj, a contompprary of the Raja, "who lived and 
preached in the United Provinces His message was 
almost identical with that of the Raja’s, viz non- 
idolatrous worship of one God, obliteration of caste 
distinctions, etc Kshitimohan Babu mentioned further 
that Rammohun Roy was the Father, not only of Bengali 
Prose, but of Hindi Prose as well Ho himself had seen 
in his younger days a cojvy of Ranimoliuii Roy’s Hindi 
version of one of the Upanishnds, but that book is not to 
bo found in his Works now extant Rammohun Roy’s 
Hindi Prose was a marvel of lucid and dignified stylo, 
as his friend Pandit Karuna Shankar Kuierji Bhatta, 
the next speaker, would explain more clearly to the 
jjaudience, * , 

Kshitimohan Babu was followed by Pandit Karuna 
Sliankar Kuvorji Bhatta of Gujerat, who spoke in Hindi, 
saying that coming to the Centenary of Raja Ranimohun’s 
death was to* him like coming to a Tirtha and he had 
started for Calcutta in the spirit of a pilgrim The homage 
paid to the Raja by his Bengali admirers was like a libation 
of Ganges water, to which ho was eager to mingle his 
homage, which was as a libation of the water of the 
Narmada, sacred to his province The Pandit then spoke 
eulogistically of the many-sided greatness of the Rajaj’i 
referring also to the beautiful Hindi he wrote 

Babu Jay Kah Datta, m a Ranchi was the next 

speaker He wished that the country had with earnestness 
and sincerity followed in the footsteps of the Raja He 
deplored that a spurious type of idol -worship, without 
that deep ‘Bhakti’ -v^icli filled the hearts of our forefathers, 
was apparently becoming more and more prevalent in the 
land The movement for the uplift of the Hanjans is not 
gaming ground m to of the fact that a new Mahatma 
of a new century, with his tremendous sincerity and 
earnestness, is at the back of it The real advancement 
of India would come only when Indians would be imbued 
with the spirit of trut^ and earnestness which characterised 
both Rammohun Roy ana Gandhi 


Sjt Krishna Kumar Mitra in his concluding speech 
emphasised the political and social activities of the Raja 
His love of freedom and his earnest endeavours for his 
country’s advancement have inspired the Indian patriots 
and philanthropists of one century , may they inspire us 
all in the duties before Us m the next century I ^ 
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\The small nwntncaU «*«/ as 'suptnor ftgurts sndxcaietle tcrtal 
mttabers of the addresses e’c as printed t« Stelion C of Part II ] 

As mentioned in the Introduction, a Students’ Ram- 
mohun Centenary Committee was formed, after a few 
preliminary meetings, on behalf of the students of Calcutta, 
with Prof Satish Chandra Ghosh, m Ai, Secretary, Post- 
graduate teaching in Arts Calcutta University, as Presi- 
dent, and Sjt Gangapada Bose as General Secretary The 
Central Celebration Committee, being rfequested by the 
committee of students, gladly offered them the use of |he 
Senate House on certain days of the Christmas week, find 
the Wellington Square for the latter half of December, 
these having been previously secured by the Central 
Committee for the purposes of the celebrations,. 

The MAiv CELEBPATiON by the students, their centcnaby 
BAY as they termed it, came off on Wednesday, the 20th 
December, at the Senate House under the presidency of 
Sir P C Ray The principal speakers, besides the Presi- 
dent, were Dr W S Urquhart, Principal B M Sen, 
Prof Benoy Kumar Sarkar, Dr Kalidas Nag, etc 
Messages from Mahatma Gandhi, Dr Rabindranath Tagore, 
Sir J G Bose, Pt Jawaharlal Nehru, Mrs Kamala Nehru, 
Sir S Radhakrishnan *0 Y Chintamam, Sir Syed Ross 
Masood, and many other prominent personalities of India, 
were read by the General Secretary There was a large 
gathering of over three thousand students, representing 
different educational institutions 

The proceedings commenced with an opening song 
composed by Ghulam Mustafa set to tune by Qazi Nazrul 
Islam, and sung by a choir of students led by Mr Abbas- 
uddin « 

In proposing Acharya PrafuUa Chandra Ray to the chair 
Prof Satish Chandra Ghosh saidt’that Raja Rammohun 
was verily a giant among men, and it was quite meet and 
proper that another giant of the modern age, Acharya 
PrafuUa Chandra, should preside over a function like the 
present He congratulated the Calcutta students on their 
enthusiasm and enterprise in so successfully orgamsmo- 
the centenary celebrations, in a hall sanctified by the 
memory of many a literary giant of Bengal, such as the 
Raja himself had been a hundred years back 
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lu course of his Presidential Address, (delivered m 
BengalOt Sir P C Ray said that he stood simply 
amazed as he contemplated even in the smallest 
measure the greatness of Raja Rammohun To appre- 
ciate him properly, one must’ think of the age he 
represented, ■which was an age of darkness, ignorance 
and superstition Rammohun had to meet with stiff 
orthodox opposition when he was proposing to 
establish the Hindu College in Calcutta, and Ire 
ultimately had to sever his formal connection with 
that institution But he was not the man to be 
daunted by opposition, but went on with his work of 
educational, social and religious reform with an 
apostolic fervour and prophetic insight Such was 
Ins intense love of culture, that he learnt Hebrew 
when he was 45 , and the speaker had it on the 
authority of Dr B N Seal that the Raja had also 
mastered Latin sufficiently well to be able to read 
Kewton’s “Principia" m original He could rightly 
be called the Father of the modern Bengali prose But 
by far the most outstanding of his services was his advo- 
cacy of English education 

Dr Pramatha Kath Banerjea characterised the 
Raja as the Maker of Modern India, an educationist, 
and a reviver of ancient learning Although the Raja 
had to keep himself aloof from the Hindu College, 
he it was who was the real founder of the institution 
Although in favour of English learning, he was also a 
great advocate of indigenous culture and of the populari 
sation of Sanskrit and Bengali »languages Referring to 
the Raja’s religion Dr Banerjea said that its object was 
to sweep away the accumulated dirt and filth from the 
Hindu religion In politics the Raja was a great lover 
of freedom, which he would have for his o'wn country 
and also value in all other countries 
Dr W S Urquhart then delivered an address on The 
abiding Influence of RatnmoUiut Roy^ in which he referred 
to the Raja s many sided personality, and traced the 
points of similarity between his and Dr Duff s educational 
activities Though a rebel the Raja did not simply stand 
for opposition, but contributed something positive to every- 
thing he opposed ' 

At this stage Sir P C Ray left the meeting owing to 
lit health requesting Dr Drquhart to take the chair 

After Principal B M Sen of the Presidency College had 
spoken. Prof Benoykumar Sarkar concluded by describing 
the Raja as a world hero whose heroism was broad based on 
ttio heroism, glory and achievements of all Indians — 
Hindus Muslims and others —and specially of the Bengalis 
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Dpama and Musical Soinnc*— A story by Dr. Dinesli 
Chandra Sen was dramatised for the occasion, and staged 
at the University Institute on 22nd December, and a 
Musical Soiree “was held at the Ashutosh Hall on the 23rd 
An Industrial and Art Exiumriov was opened at 
Wellington Square on 25th December amidst scenes of 
great enthusiasm, by Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Mayor 
of Calcutta The Exhibition had a successful run of one 
month The hfe-story of the Raja was illustrated with 
the help of charts and models The stalls, and the Health 
and Sanitation, Education, and Fine Arts sections were 
beautiful as well as instructive Many prominent citizens 
of the country visited the Exhibition, and were impressed 
with the organising capacity of students 

A Literaty CkiNrERnvcc held at the Senate House on 
26th December under the presidency of Mrs Sarojini 
Naidu was a great success Calcutta had seldom wit- 
nessed such a large gathering of students during the last 
quarter of a century All distinguished citizens of 
Calcutta, and a galaxy of professors of the University 
were present 

The Students’ Centenary Committee also published a 
Students Rammohun Centenary Volume, with several 
illustrations and an artistic cover designed by Nanda 
Lai Bose Besides contributions from Dr W. S, 
Urquhart^®, Dr P G Bridge"”, Dr S K Chatterji, Rai 
Bahadur Khagendra Nath Mitra, Prof Benoykuraar 
Sarkar, Prof Kshitimohan Sen, Prof D P Ghosh, Mr 
Pramatha Chaudhuri, Mr Kazan Prasad Dvivedi^®, Mrs 
Sarojini Naidu, Sja AYiuAipa Devi, Madame L Monn, etc , 
in English and Bengali it contained messages and tributes 
from Mahatma Gandhi, Rabindranath, John Masefield, 
Sir J C Bose, Sir S Radhakrishnan, Pandit Jawahar 
Lai Nehru, Dr C Riaudo"’® of Italy, Mr P C Bancroft (Jr ) 
of U S A etc 


The Raja on the new and old systems ot Education 

If It bad been intended to ki'cpthe British nation m ipiorance of 
real knowlcdfre the Baconian philosophy would not hare been nlloircd 
to displace the system of the schoolmen, which was the best calculated 
, to perpetuate Iknorancc. In the same manner the Eansknt eysfeni of 
education would bo the best calculated to keep this country m darkness 
tf such had been the policy of the Bntab legslature But ns the 
Improrcmcnl of the natirc population is the object of the GoTemment 
It will congcrjiienlly promote a more liberal nnd enlightened ssstem of 
l| instruction —Ac tlrr f(> /xird /I rat, 7S?5 ^ 
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CENTENARY COMMITTEE 

Proceedings of 

THE CONVENTION OF RELIGIONS 
^ AND THE CONFERENCES 

[The small ntinio teals tised as siqienor figures’ indicate the seital 
numbers of the addresses etc as prinlcd tn Section G of Pari // J 

The Rammohun Roy Centenary Committee celebrated 
the Centenary of the death of Raja Rammohun Roy on the 
29th, 30th and 31st December, 1933 at the Senate House of 
the Calcutta University in a manner befitting the great 
occasion • 

The dais with a specially constructed platform, (to 
serve as a Vedi for Rabindranath, who prefers to sit in the 
Indian fashion), was beautifully but soberly decorated 
with flowers, evergreens and festoons The Raja’s full-size 
portrait in oils, kindly lent by the authorities of the City 
College, was placed on a table at the end of the Hall, 
facing the audience Several Loud speakers were installed 
m various parts of the Hall and its vestibules 

On the dais were seated, in concentric semicircles 
facing the President’s platform, the Vice-Presidents and 
Office-bearers of the Centenary Committee, and those who 
were to address the meeting The' chdir were accommodated 
near the dais Numerous volunteers, wearing badges with 
the words “Rammohun Roy Centenary” and pictures of 
Rammohun printed on them were in attendance in all parts 
of the Hall 

Throughout the three days’ proceedings the great Hall 
was almost always filled to its utmost capacity Some of 
the most distinguished sons and daughters of India, and a 
few admirers of the great Raja from abroad, attended and 
took part in the functions, among them being Rabindranath 
Tagore, Mrs Sarojini Naidu, Madame L Morin, Dr 
(Mrs ) S Muthulakshmi Reddi, Maharani Sucharu Devi bf 
Mourbhanj, Miss A Margaret Barr, Rajkumari Amnt 
Kaur, Mrs Cousins, Sir S Radhaknshnati, Mr. G. A 
Natesan, Dr S K Datta, Rao Sahib Dr V. Ramakrishna 
Rao, Mr. B B Keskar, Prof Sardar Uttam Singh, Swami 
Adyananda, Pandit Rishi Ram, Mr Govind Ram, Maha- 
mahopadhyava Pandit Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan Sir 
Brajendra Nath Seal, Sir J C Bose, Lady Abala Bose 
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Sir Nil Ratan Sircar, Lady Nil Ratan Sircar, Sir Do\a 
Prasad Sir\adhikary, Tho Hon bio Sir C C Ghost*, Sir 
Bipin Bihari Ghosh, Mr Krishna Kumar Mitra, Mr J N. 
Basu, Pandit Sitanath Tatt\abhushnn, Dr Pran Krishna 
Acharya, Mrs Pran Krishna Acharja Maula\i Abdul 
Kaxim, MIC, Dr Hcramb^ Chandra Maitta, Principal 
J. R Banorjea, Dr Prainatha Nath Banorjca, Dr P. K 
Son, Prof Bijay Chandra Mazumdar, Sir Prnmatha 
Ghaiidhuri, Prof Rojani Kanta Guha, Prof Bcnoy Kumar 
Sarkar, Dr B C Ghosh Dr Narosh Chandra Sen-Gupta, 
Mr Annada Charan Sen, Mr Prafullo Chandra Chaudhun, 
Prof Kshitimohan Sen, Prof Dili rend ra Nath Chowdhury 
Vedantavagis, Mavilavi "SVahed Husain, Dr Beni Madhava 
Barua, Dr D N Maitra, Mr Santosh Kumar Basu, Raja 
Ksiiitindra Deb Rai Jlaliashai, Dr Kahdas Nag, Mr 
Hemendra Prasad Ghosh, Mr Amal Homo, Prof Biman- 
behari Majumdar, Dr Saroj Kumar Das, Prof Humoyun 
Kabir, Dr Batakrishna Ghosh, Rni Bahadur Jaladhar Son, 
Prof R K SiRha, Prof Han Charan Ghosh, Mr Girin- 
dra Nath Choudhury, Mr Jitendra Mohan Sen, Prof 
Naresh Chandra Ray, Mr E A Arabic, Sja Hemlata Dcm, 
Sja Hemalata Sarkar, Sja Indira Dovi Sja Barala Devi 
Chaudlmram, Mrs S R Das, Mrs N C Sen, Sja Sarojini 
Datta, Sja Nirupama De\i, Sja Sarala Bala Sarkar, Mrs 
Kumudini Basu Mrs Basanti Chakravarti, Mrs Shams un- 
Naltar Mahmud, Sja Sobhana Nandi, Miss Jyotirmayi 
Ganguli Sja Svta Devi Sja Santa Dcm, Mts Purnima 
Basak Mrs Tatini Das Mrs Sadhan Chandra Roy, 
Sja Sudha Chakravarti Dr Sachi Kumar Chatterji, Sja 
Bam Devi, Mr Prafulla Kumar Ray, Mrs Santwana Ray, 
Dr Premankur De Mrs Premankur De, Mr Ratlnndra 
Nath Tagore, Prof Prasanta C Mahalanobis Prof Charu 
Chandra Bhattacharyya, Prof Amiya Kumar Sen, Dr J 
N Ghosh, Mr S C Roy, Dr Dickinson. Mr Gonendra 
Nath Banerjee Mr Prabhat Chandra Ganguh, Mr Satis 
Chandra Chakravarti etc 


Isl Session Friday 29lh December, 1933, 

12 (noon) to 4 30 P M 

Tho First Session, v7hioh commenced at 13 (noon) 
on Friday, the 29th December 1933 comprised the 
Presidential Address of Ra-hindbanatix Tagori and the 
Convention of Religions 

Long before the appointed hour, distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen representing different communities and 
cultures of India gathered at the House to pay tlieir 
homage to the Maker of Modern India Before the 
President had arrived the great Hall was filled with an 
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eager, expectant a^^sembly Tense emotion filled the hearts 
of many, who realised that a momentous occasion like the 
present was not likely to recur m their lifetime 

On the arrival of the Poet RAniNDrvsATii Tacope, the 
vast audience spontaneously rose to their feet to greet him 
He was escorted to the platform by a batch of volunteers 
With Ills flowing grey beard and grey locks, when Seated 
on the Vedi m a meditative posture, he recalled the Vedic 
saints of old 

The proceedings opened with the singing of the solemn 
Vedic hymn ^ (with a versified Bengali rendering 

of the same by Mr Kslutindranath Tagore) to the accom- 
paniment of several musical instruments by a large choir 
composed of both ladies and gentlemen The hymn over, 
Rabindranath, •seated on the platform, read in •solemn 
and measured cadence his well-known prayer beginning 
with the words **\V1icre the tntiid ts Ktifiouf /car,* and the 
head is held Utg,h He then delivered his Presidential 
Address in Bengali on — a 

Tratellcr on India s Path*), which was listened to with 
rapt attention by the vast audience 

Though on the wrong side of 70, the Poet’s voice had 
not grown feeble with his grown ng years He read out 
the whole addre'^s in his inimitable «;tyle which was^tho 
envy alike of the young and the old Sonorous yet 
impres«?ive, sweet yet emphatic, the Poet’s voice was 
heard without the help of the Loud speaker from the 
remotest corner of the great Hall 

He first tried the Loud speaker, but science seemed to 
play a trick, and somehow his \oico did not reach all 
ears When he put aside the transmitter, and produced a 
clearer natural voice tovfconvoy his all-embracing message 
to every heart, it was a case of science yielding the palm 
to nature 

The theme of Dr Tagore s address was India’s 
Message to the World Raja Rammohun Roy was the 
Ambassador who communicated that message abroad 
India’s ^eternal message is Unitv, — uni\crsal brotherhood 
Next, Mrs Sarojini Naidu delivered an oration^ in her 
own inimitable manner, embodying the substance of 
Rabindranaths Address and at the same time eloquently 
paying her own homage to the great Raja 

Her poetic, flowery language charmed the audience, 
who listened to her w ith breathless silence Her English 


• Pchjlcs Mrs Sarojjii Niadne fpcccb* eiHbcxlring the suletAncc of 
T«porc 8 I’rwidtnt al Vddre^ an abndped Lngl «h translations of the 
Address on one made the same evening by I’rof Ilnmavan KahirV 
will K found in boction C of Tart II ‘ ivaoir,) 
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rendering of the Poet’s message did not suffer in t!ie least 
by comparison with the original She went on like a flow- 
ing river murmuring with the music of the great Poet 

After Mr«« Naidu’s speech, Dr Tagore rose and expressed 
his inability, owing to physical weakness, to cohduct the 
proceedings throughout the session 

He invited Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatha Nath Tarka- 
bhushan “to adorn the chair’ When the Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya had taken the chair, the Poet accompanied by Mrs 
Naidu left the Hall 

^ The Convention of Religions then commenced with an 
Address in Bengali from the President, Mahamahopadliyaya 
Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan, on « 

{Rainmohtin front a Hindu vten. point)* 

The President (Papdit Tarkabhushan) then requested 
the Mayor of Calcutta to present before the meeting the 
Messages that had been received from admirers of 
Rammohun Roy and from organisers of Similar centenary 
celebrations in various cities of the world Thereupon Mr 
Santosh Kumar Basu, Mayor of Calcutta, said — 

It has fallen to my lot to be able to say a few 
words on this momentous occasion The organisers of 
this function, the Rammohun Roy Centenary, have 
been the recipients of a large number of greetings 
and messages of international importance These 
messages and greetings will be placed before this 
august assembly by my esteemed friend Dr Kalidas 
Nag You will realise that this occasion, which has 
signalised this session in Calcutta in a prominent 
degree, and lias for some days given a new tone 
and temper to the city, and infused into it a religious 
and spiritual atmosphere in*- a way that nothing 
else could have done — this occasion has been seized 
upon by various institutions and bodies in various 
parts of the world to communicate to this country 
their feelings by messages which are of peculiar 
value and importance These messages and greetings 
will now be placed before you As these messages 
are of international importance it was considered 
fit and proper by the organisers that on behalf of 
our city I should say a few words by way of 
introducing these messages I am glad to find that such 
a splendid response has been made by the citizens of 
Calcutta I have every hope that this function will 
meet with the success that it so pre eminently 
deserves 


• Hlah'im&hop.'ulb^nj a TtirLibhashAn a own 
Autlrcsa wUI be found in fccction Oof Part II 
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At *the request of the Mayor, Dr Ealidas UTag 
read out, first, a list of these messages, and then a few 
words from some of them Messages were received 
from SCahatma. Gandhi®^, Ellore , Sip P C , C T 

ANDRrws®*, London, Prof S\l\aiv Lnn®®, Pans , Dcvv- 
pm\A Yausinua®", General Secretary, Mahabodhi Society, 
Sarnath, Benares , Ai>l-India Buddhist CoNFtrcscD®®, 
Darjeeling, PuRA^ Chaxd Nauap®'*, {on behalf of the 
Jam community) , PA^DIT Dm a Siivrjia**'’, Principal, 
Gurukula University, Kangri , the Hon Sardar Sir 
J ocfc-NDRA Si'^aii®^, Minister for Agriculture, Punjab, S 
PvRTVP SiNOii®*, M \ , Lu D, Advocate, of Lahore , Sir Syed 
R oss SfASOOD*®, Yice Chancellor, Muslim University, 
Aligarh , Right Re\ Bishop H Pakcmiam Walsh®* and 
A J Appasvjia®'' of the Bishops’ College, Calcutta , 
Pather Verriek Elm in®®, Karanjia, Mandla Dist , Rn\ 
W^H Drumuosd®’, Oxford, Bishop Gioroe Bopos®® 
of the Unitarian Episcopacy of Cluj Kolozsvar, Rumania , 
Rev J T Sundci land''-*, Ann Arbor, Michigan, USA , 
Re\ F C Southmopth and Mrs Alice B Southworth®® 
Melrose, Mass , U S A , Alm v L Lt«sberqbr^ *, New 
York, Robert C Dexter^^, American Unitarian 
Association, Boston, USA , Dana SIcLcan Greeley^*, 
Young People’s Religious Union, Boston, U SA. , Rev 
H rNRA WiLDcr Foote^*, Belmont, USA , L D Waij>”, 
Henry Street Settlement, New York, the East Bengal 
Bfahmo Samaj, Dacca , Gipisii Chandra Nag^ of 
Dacca, the Andhra Thlistic CoNrrunvcE^®, Rajahmundry , 
Dewau Bahadur Hariulas Sapda’ Ajmere , the 
AcriNO Consul General for Germany®® , the Consul 
General for Czecho-Sloiakia®* , Lt Col Boneaud®", French 
Trade Commissioner for India, Burma & Ceylon , Sip 
Atul G Chatterjee’*®, YVeybndge, Surrey, England , the 
London Celebpation Committee®* , the Amepican Uni 
TARi AN Association®® , Nicholas Roerich and S Ciiapjcety, 
Recteur, University of Pans*®, etc 


Madame L Morin a great admirer of Rammohun, who is 
collecting materials for writing a biography of the Raja in 
French, delivered a message on behalf of the French public 
Madame Morin said that she was proud of tho 
fact that her country ( France) had done honour and 
was paying homage to the great sage and prophet 
Rammohun Roy He was the first person in 
India to perceive by prophetic \2s10n what cultural 
relation there would grow m future between Eurone 
and India He had realised how much this 
ship could broaden the field of research hX 
human experience and understanding, and ’ 
univer‘»al brotherhood Foster 
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Dr Bataknslma Glio«ih, who had just rcturncyl from 
Fans Base an account of the celebraltons in France 
organised by Prof SyUain Le\i, \slio‘<o original mo'^sage m 
French was read at the meeting and explained by !nm 

Maulavi Abdul Kanin, i c , then read his paper on 
os <T Hcltfitous Ite/onncr A second li>inn in 
chorus { ’1'^ ’ll ) having been sung, !Mahaniaho- 
padhyaya Pramatha Nath requested Principal J R Banerjea 
of the Vidyasagar College to take the chair Mr E A 
Arakie, Honorary Secrelarj , Elias Meyer Free School and 
Talmud Torah of Bow bazar, then read his paper on /Jrrm- 
mohttn /rom the new point oj Judnisin'^ IIo was followed by 
Dr Benimadhava Bariia, whoso subject was liainmohttn 
from the Buddhist st<ind~potnt ^ Next, Miss A Margaret 
Barr, who represented the * Order of the Great Com- 
panions’ of Dublin, read her paper on Itammohun, the 
l/iiivcrsn/isf * “ She was followed by Swami Adyanajida 
of the Ramaknshna Mission with lys paper on Bamntohun 
and the Re auakening of Modtrii /»{hrt**,and Pandit Rislii 
Ram, ij A , of the Aryo Samaj, who read a paper on Rant~ 
mohitn from the stand point of the Arya Sainaj *’ After this 
Prof Uttam Singh Gheba vt a , of the Klialsa College, 
Amritsar, spoke on Raniinohnn and StLhism ’ ® 

Dr Kalidas Nag then read the substance of Re\ 
W S Urquhart s paper on A Pilgnmagc tn Memory from a 
C/iristifl« stand-point^*, Mr Ramananda Chatterjee’s paper 
on RtiHiHJo/iwfj’s Mo;:ot7icts»i ns nn aid to P^ation building*^, 
and Mr D J Irani s paper on Rammohnn and the Teachings 
of Zoroaster*^, the writers themselves being unavoidably 
absent 

The proceedings of the CoNvrsiiON of Ui ligions came to 
a close at about 4 30 r w with a short Presidential Address 
from Principal J R Banerjea 

Second Session Friday, 29th December. 1933 
6-30 to 8 30 P M 


Womens Conference 

The Women’s Conference was held the same 'evening 
at the Senate House The All India Women’s Conference 
which was in session in Calcutta, had resolved at its 
Standing Committee meeting of the 27th December to lom 
this Conference in celebrating the Centenary of the Raja 
^ accordance with this Resolution, a large number of 
Delegates and Members of the All India Women s Con 
ference also attended the Rammohun Centenary meeting of 
ladies at the Senate House which was filled to overflowing 
Mrs Kumudini Basu, BA Sarasvati, proposed the 
Dowager M aha rani Sucharu Devi of Mourbhanj as Presi 
dent Mrs Basanti Chakravarti seconded the proposal 
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This IS the substance of Mrs Basu’s speech — One 
hundred years have gone by since the death of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, and it is m the fitness of things that 
we, his descendants, who have been enjoying so largely 
the fruits of his life-long labours, should gratefully 
celebrate his centenary all over the country Parti- 
cularly the women of Bengal can never forget the ever- 
lasting debt they owe to the great Raja for what he has 
done for them For, it was in Bengal, more than in any 
other province of India, that women were burnt alive 
on the funeral pyres of their deceased husbands , it 
was in this hapless province, again, where new born , 
' babies were torn from their mothers’ breasts, and thrown 
into the waves of the Bay of Bengal to be devoured 
by sharks and crocodiles in the name of religion , it 
was here, where the custom of permitted one 

man to marry as many as 200 young girls, and abandon 
them to lifelong widowhood possibly to lifelong shame, 
after the mock marriage In that age men doubted 
if women had souls "Literacy, learning and religion 
were denied to women m the name of sastnc injunc- 
tions A hundred years is a long period, and public 
memory is proverbially short But we can never 
forget that Rammohun rescued us from innumerable 
social wrongs, tyranny, iniquities and oppression 

It IS true that Rammohun created the modern 
Bengali prose literature, that he started the first 
newspaper in India, that he rescued the Vedas and 
Upanishads from oblivion, that he was the first man 
to preach the idea of a universal religion, and to pave 
the way for unity among the people of different castes, 
creeds, and races inhabiting this great continent But 
we as women hail him on this memorable occasion of 
his centenary as the Saviour of Women 

You, Maharam, axe the worthy daughter of a 
worthy father, another great Jeader of our country, of 
whom Bengal is justly proud and who is venly the 
maker of modern Bengal For, after Maharshi Debendra 
nath, the mantle of Rammohun fell on Brahmananda 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who earned his banner from 
corner to corner of this great continent, and even beyond 
the seas to England You have greatly inherited the 
\irtues of your great father Intensely religious hke 
him, deeply attached and devoted to your husband in 
life and m death, sympathetic and affable in manners, 
easily approachable to one and all, you have so endeared 
yourself to all of us that wo look upon you as a national 
asset I propose and call^ upon you, Maharam, to 
take the chair at this centenary meeting 
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After Maharam Sucharu Devi had taken the chair, the 
proceedings of the Women's Conference commenced with a 
hymn of Eammohun Roy ( ) sung in chorus 

by ladies 

Maharam Sucharu Pevi first offered a prayer in Bengali, 
and then delivered her presidential address in English 

She said that she had no better claim to the 
honour shown to her than that she was her father's 
daughter “What do we not owe to Raja Rammohuu 
Roy, the great son of our Almighty Father," she asked, 
“who did so much for the women of India, oppressed 
and coerced, dependent, soulless and spiritless ? After 
all," she continued, ‘Ve ha\e not lost our great men 
like Rammohun , their spirits are present with us Raja 
Rammohun Roy was a great man, and I, a humble 
follower of his, contemplate with reverence what a 
legacy he has left behind Don’t you think that it is 
time that we told the world' ^hat we have actually 
experienced in our lives, and what has strengthened us 
in our worldly tribulations ? In my own life I have got 
ample material for bearing grateful testimony to 
the benefits I have received from that great soul 
Every good endeavour of ours is blessed by the 
illustrious persons who have left the world, but left it 
in body only Let us take a vow that as long as we 
live, ne shall be inspired by the teachings of Bam- 
mohun Roy, and let us in our daily life show that 
we have not been unworthy followers of the great son 
of God whom God sent down to us to redeem us 
I join with you with my whole heart, and pray to God 
to bless OUT meeting ’ 

Dr { Mrs ) S Muthulakshmi Reddi then moved this 
Resolution — “This Conference of Women pays its respect- 
ful homage to Raja Rammohun Roy during his centenary 
celebration for his inestimable and magnificent services to 
humanity, to his country, and to the cause o! Indian 
womanhood " In course of her speech she said, — 

The Raja has rightly been called the Father of 
Modern India Ro reformer in any country ever 
defended and championed woman’s cause so success- 
fully Ho had raided the banner of freedom for women 
Women from all over India, of all creeds and coramum- 
ties are to-day paying homage to that groat friend of 
womankind His crusade against the Suttee is a 
historical fact He personally went to the burning 
ghats ■Riih his friend?, and argued with the people 
against the cruel practice He fought against child- 
marriage and polygamy. In the field of religion ho was 

IS 
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the first to study Comparative Religion and to spread 
the spirit of umversahsm and internationalism In him 
we find the true representative of the great Brahmo 
Samaj, which always stands for unity and freedom 

Ra]kumari Amnt Kaur in seconding the Resolution, 
expressed the gratitude of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference in having been accorded the privilege of taking 
part in the function of that evening, because she felt 
that all women’s organisations that were working to- 
day for the cause of social and educational reform, as 
well as those men and women whom they ranked in the 
vanguard of their social life, were the offsprings of the 
seed that was sown a century ago by the great man to 
honour whose memory they had met Raja Rammohun 
had laid the foundation-stone of an edifice which had 
slowly but surely risen as a monument of his gigantic 
endeavour It was their privilege, — nay, their duty, to 
see that they did n6t contribute any loose stones to a 
structure of such solid”'' foundations The great Raja 
was an earnest student of all religions He found that 
all religions aie one in essence He was able, even in 
Ills own lifetime, to use above narrow social chains that 
bind us down As women we honour him specially 
because he devoted his life to giving women their 
rightful place in society 

After Rajkumaii Amnt Kaur, Mrs Sarojini Naidu rose, 
amidst cheers, to speak in support of the Resolution 
She said she would not deliver a long speech , but she 
held the vast audience spell bound for the few minutes 
she spoke in her own inimitable way 

Mrs Naidu said that the highest aim of women in 
the life of a nation was to represent the three goddesses 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati and Parvati 

Her mind travelled round the provinces of India 
through the ages, and she recalled the messages of 
religious reformers of different faiths who taught the 
gospel of unity Nand m the South, Tukaram and 
Tulsidas in the West, and Kabir and Dadu in the North, 
all preached the indivisibility of all men and women 
Centuries ago, that prince of dreamers, Jalaluddin 
Akbar of Fatehpur Sikn tried to find a common basis 
for all creeds and cultures 

Mrs Naidu considered women an integral part 
of common humanity, and it was wrong to treat them 
merely as a sex Equally, with men, they stood as a 
symbol of humanity, and Rammohun by working for 
women had worked for liumamty, and particularly for 
the creators of that humanity 
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tho first to stvtdy Comparati\ o UoliRion and to <iprcad 
the spirit of unuorsaU^^m and internationalism In him 
\se find tlio true representative of tho great Brahmo 
Sama], ^vlucli always stands for unity and freedom 

Rajkuman Amrit Kaur in seconding the Resolution, 
e'^pressed tho gratitude of tho All-India Women's Con- 
ference in having boon accorded tho privilege of taking 
part in the function of that evening, because she felt 
that all women’s organisations that were working to- 
day for tho cause of social and educational reform, as 
well as those men and women whom they ranked in the 
vanguard of their social life, were the offsprings of the 
seed that was sown a century ago by the great man to 
honour whose memory they had met Raja Rammohun 
had laid the foundation-stone of an edifice winch had 
slowly but surely risen as a monument of his gigantic 
endeavour It was their privilege, — nay, their duty, to 
see that they did n6t contribute any loose stones to a 
structure of such solid'* foundations. The great Raja 
was an earnest student of all religions. He found that 
all religions are one in essence He was able, even m 
lus own lifetime, to rise above narrow social chains that 
bind us down As women wo honour him specially 
because he devoted his life to giMng women their 
rightful place in society 

After Rajkuman Amrit Kaur, Mrs Sarojim Naidu rose, 
amidst cheers, to speak in support of the Resolution 
She said she would not deliver a long speech, but she 
held the vast audience spell bound for the few minutes 
she spoke in her own inimitable way 

Mrs Naidu said that the highest aim of women in 
the life of a nation was to represent the three goddesses 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati and Parvati 

Her mind travelled round the provinces of India 
through the ages, and she recalled the messages of 
religious reformers of different faiths who taught the 
gospel of unity Nand m the South, Tukaram and 
Tulsidas in the West, and Kabir and Dadu in the North, 
all preached the indivisibility of all men and women 
Centuries ago, that prince of dreamers Jalaluddln 
Akbar of Fatelipur Sikri, tried to find a common basis 
for all creeds and cultures 

Mrs Naidu considered women an integral part 
of common humanity, and it was wrong to treat them 
merely as a sex Equally* with men, they stood as a 
symbol of humanity, and Rammohun by working for 
vvomen had worked for humamty, and particularly for 
the creators of that humanity 
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Mrs Nftidu qNo objected to the oft^repcotod phrase 
“dawRUtcr‘1 of ItcuRAl , N'.hlcU tended to develop a 
proNinclal spint of limitation They were not daUKhtoM 
of any particular race or province; they were all 
children of Mother India fjhc deprecated narrow 
nationalism of all tjpes 

Mrs Cousins, an EtiKlish lady, and Madame L Morin, 
a rrcnch lady, who were present at the Conference, 
wore then milted by the President to epeak in support of 
the Kcsolution 

Mrs Cousins paid her honiaKe to the memory of the 
Raja in a most feclinK manner Rammohun was one of 
those masters who liaio lighted mankind to truth and 
noble Ufo, aiuf' from that point of mow eho claimed 
Rammohun as one of the * wise men from the Kast”, 
whoso guidance the West al«o must follow in lior march 
towards universal brothorhotjd Though Rammohun 
was an aihround bonefactof'dt humanity, they were 
that day assembled to ad\anco the cause of women’s 
progress, and so they would remember with special 
gratitude his services for the amelioration of the condi- 
tion of women It would bo no detraction to the 
fame of Rammohun if they thought of him that even- 
ing as one of the greatest champions for the cause of 
womankind that Iiave ever appeared on this earth 
She hoped that the work started a century ago by Ram- 
Tnohun for the emancipation of the women of India 
would be carried forward till the goal was reached 

Madame L Morin (a French lady from the Pans 
University) paid her homage to the Raja on behalf of 
French womanhood The women, she said, wore in a 
special sense the shapers of the soul She had come out 
to India only three weeks ago, but she had been to many 
Indian homes, and she was -^cuck most agreeably with 
the hospitality of Indian women But she was struck 
unhappily, she must own, with the Purdah system in 
the country which not only kept the men and the women 
apart, but also created barriers on the path of friendly 
union between the different communities In conclusion, 
she advised the women of India to rise above narrow 
nationalism, and help the growth of the spirit of 
universal love 

The Resolution was supported further by two papers 
read by Mrs Hemalata Sarkar of Darjeeling on 

{Hamnohun the<iPlbneer 0/ the Modern jige), and 
by Mrs Shams un Nabar "Mabmud, who represented the 
Muslim ladies of Bengal, on ( The Homage 

of JUitshm Womanhood), and also by a speech by 
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S 3 a. Homlata Devi, a groat-great-granddaughtor of Ram- 
raolum Rby, on ( A 2fatt of a Noble 

Type.) 

For want of time, speoclios and papers by Sjas. Sita Dovi, 
Santa Devi and Nirupama Devi, and by Mrs. Saralabala 
Sarkar on and the 

Entcrgcuce of a new l}cngal)fNlxs. Sarojini Datta on 

{The Wonderful Self-consccration of llammohun), 
Mrs. Sobhana Nandi on Rammohun^ the Apostle of Humani- 
and Mrs. Sudha Chakravarti on Rammohiin Roy as 
Champion of Women's Rights'^ Iiad to bo hold over. 

The session came to a close at about 8*30 r.M. with a 
hymn specially 

composed for the occasion by Sja. Homlata Dovi, and 
sung by a choir of lady students from the Sarojnalini 
Institution. ^ 

Third Sesiion, Saturday, 30th December, 1933, 

3 to 6-15 P. M 

GtMbUAL CoNFEr.K>Cl.. 

The General Conference commenced with the third 
session. The proceedings began with a hymn (^S« 'SK‘1 

« a M sung by the choir, and a prayer offered by 

Dr. Heramba Chandra Maitra Sir Nil Ratan Sircar then 
rose to propose to the chair Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
who was greeted with cheers as soon as he was seen on 
the dais The solemnity of the great occasion, and the 
emotions that surged in Sir Nil Ratan’s heart at the 
remembrance of the services rendered to the country and 
to humanity by Rammohun Roy, and by Sir Jagadish, 
who was yet present witli’Kim in the flesh, so overpowered 
Sir Nil Ratan that hia. voice was almost choked. He 
said . — 

It IS needless to say, Sir, how enthusiastic we feel 
to find you, the grandson of Raja Rammohun in spirit, 
and a world-scientist, in our midst to-day. You, Sir, 
have devoted not only the best part of your life to the 
acquisition of Truth from the book of Nature, but, what 
IS more difiBcult and more important, you have devoted 
every moment of your life without any distraction or 
division of your intellect? to the worship of science 
Is it not in the fitness oF* things. Sir, that you should 
adorn the chair on this occkfeion ? 

Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea seconded the motion of 
Sir Nil Ratan Sircar. 
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Sit J G Bose then delivered lus presidential address 
on Itammohnn and the Unity of all Truths Tv/o messages 
received since the last day’s sitting lia\ ing been read by 
Dr Kalidas Nag, Prof Rajam Kanta Guha read Ins paper 
on RctmmoJmn and Pohiics *’ 

At this stage Sir J C Bose requested Sir Sarvapalli 
Radhaknshnan to take the chair Sir S Radhakrishnan first 
called upon Dr Naresh Cliandra Sen Gupta to read his 
paper on Itammohun and Laxt At the conclusion of 
Dr Sen Gupta’s paper, Sir S Radhaknshnan deliiered his 
presidential address, the subject of \phich "was Hamniohun, 
a Philosophic Modernist “ * He then requested Mr G A 
Natesan to take the^chaix 
A second hymn { 

composed by Raja Bammohun Roy), having been sung by 
the choir, Mr G A Natesan delivered his presidential 
address on Ttainmohwu an all round liefonner Mr 
Hemendra Prasad Ghosh and Prof Naresh Chandra Ray 
were then called upon to read their papers on Itammohun 
and the Liberty of the Press^^, and Early Indian Press and 
RrtwiwoJntn Roy^° respectively After this Mr G A 
Natesan requested Dr S K Datta, Principal, Forman 
Christian College of Lahore, to take the chair 

Dr S K Datta in his presidential address on Some 
Personal Traits of ItammohuiP^ referred to Rammohun's 
thirst for knowledge polished manners, and personal 
magnetism Prof Humayun Kabir was then asked to read 
his paper on Pammohun and the Fundamental Unity of all 
Fatihs*'^, and Mr Jitendra Mohan Sen to read his paper 
on Pammohnn as a Pioneer of Edneatton ® ^ Next, Manlavi 
Wahed Husain read Ins paper on MojioiheisiU and Univcf 
saltsm in Pammohitn and in Islam 

In the unavoidable absence of Dr Subimal Sarkar, the 
substance of his paper on Pammohttn as Herald of the Neu 
Age® ^ was read by Dr Kalidas* Nag Dr S K Datta 
then thanked the speakers over whose speeches he had 
presided The meeting came to a close at about 6 15 p m 

Fourth Session, Sunday, 31st December, 1933 
12 noon to 4 P M 

Ge>CKAI C0VFERE^CE (cOUtrf) 

This was the last session of the Centenary In a 
serene atmosphere, illumined by the ni el lowing glow cast 
by the midday sun reflected through the blue and green 
sky windows of the great Halh hallowed by the memory of 
the groat man who was born in the East and buried in 
the West a hundred years ago and sweetened by the 
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melodious music of hymns and prayers, the Rammohun 
Roy Centenary Celebrations camo to a successful termi- 
nation on Sunday, the 31st December, 1933 with an inspir- 
ing concluding address from Rabindranath Tagore It 
was a glorious sights *to see three great Indians of whom 
India IS justly proud, Mrs Sarojini Naidu, a poetess of 
international fame, representing the womanhood of this 
\ast continent. Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, one of the world’s 
first-rank thinkers and philosophers, and Dr Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, world poet and Nobel laureate, who has 
shed lustre on his Motherland by securing garlands of 
honour from all the world, assembled together with other 
ladies and gentlemen of culture and eminence to pay 
homage to another great Indian, Raja Rammohun Roy, 
who had diffused the message of India throughout the 
civilised world a century ago The galaxy of ladies present, 
with their multi-coloured dress shining in reflected efful- 
gence, added charm to the august occasion 

Following the songi,^f^ sung by a 

choir of ladies and gentlemen, and a heart-enthralling prayer 
offered by Prof Bijay Chandra Mazumdar m the strain 
of “Lead, Kindly Light", Mrs Sarojim Naidu took the 
chair on the proposal of Maulavi Abdul Kanm, m l c , 
seconded by Dr B 0 Ghosh 

Dr (Mrs ) S Muthulakshmi Reddi, who was to have 
been the first speaker of the day, was unavoidably detained 
by her duties in connection with the All-India Women’s 
Conference Madame L Morin therefore addressed the 
meeting first She spoke on Ramttiohuft Roy and Prance*^, 
referring to the Raja s short stay at Pans, and describing 
his character as an all-round reformer She was followed 
by Maulavi Abdul Karim, mlc, who read Ins second 
paper on the Raja, viz Rammohun^ the Type and Ptoneer of 
Modern India After this, Mrs Sarojmi Naidu delivered 
her presidential address, In. which she described Ramtnohtm 
cts the RecoaetZer o/ lrreQoncdahle& 


Mrs Sarojini Naidu then requested Sir Brajendra Nath 
Seal to take the chair The venerable figure of Sir Brajen- 
ara Nath inspired the audience to a spontaneous outburst 
of cheers As he was extremely feeble in health, he request- 
ed Dr Kahdas Nag to read his presidential address on 
RommoJiHn s for him Pandit Sita- 

nath Tattvabhushan then read his paper on Ranwiohun's 
Idea of Worship*^, and Pandit Dhirendra Nath Chowdhury 
vedantavagis his paper on Rammohun s Conception of Gad 
and the WorW * * 


Sir Brajendra Nath then requested Maulavi Abdul Kanm 
to take the chair ^ter the second hymn of the dav 
( OT vir=i!^ ) had been sung, Kao Sahib of 
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V. Ramaknshna Rao addressed the meeting on Rctmmohun 
and the Larger Uuittes o/ Ltje *•* Dr. Saroj Kumar Das \kas 
the next speaker, his subject being the Inte 

VedanhstA^ 

Rabindranath Tagore arrived at the Senate House 
when this paper v^as being read. At the conclusion of the 
paper, Mr Pramatha Chaudhun, who had been requested 
by MaulaM Abdul Karim to preside over the remaining 
part of the day, observed that as the Foot, who would, 
at the end of that session, deliver his concluding message, 
had already arrived, and as it would be difficult for him in 
the present state of his health to stay on for a long time, the 
remaining papers and addresses, — viz Prof Biraan Bihari 
Majumdar’s paper on the Father of Modern Poll 

tical Mo\ements xn lndia^'‘^ Eioi Ruchi Ram Sahm’s paper 
on Passion for Liberty^'', Prof Sukuraar Sen’s 

paper on The Bengali Prose of Batnmohun^^^ his (Mr Chau- 
dhuri’s) own paper on {Bammohun 

Boy and Bengali Prose), and Pandit Kshitimohan Sen’s 
address on (Harniowy, 

the Message of India through the Ages, a/td its fulfilment tn 
Rrtmtnobttn), — should all be held over He then requested 
the Poet to resume his office of presidentship 

RabindraTiath ascended the pulpit that was kept pre- 
pared for him Mr J N Basu, General Secretary of the 
Centenary Committee, then rose to present his Report®® 
of the year’s work to the Conference At his request Dr. 
D N Maitra read it out for him After the reading of the 
Report, Rabindranath delivered extempore his concluding 
address and benediction in Bengali*®, exhorting the vast 
audience and all his countrymen to he true to Rammohun 
Roy and his ideals, reciting at the end m an impassioned 
voice his own poem Cil 

This IS the substance of'Tlabindranath Tagore’s 
concluding address — Though there was no limit to his 
{the Poet s) devotion to Rammohun, yet there was a 
limit to his physical powers, for he, too, was nearing 
ins centenary on earth He was not in favour of long ' 
drawn conferences, holding, as he did, that excessive 
discussion blunted the keenness of realisation of truth 
—Rebellion is the law of life The vitality of the body 
manifests itself through a constant struggle with the 
weight of dead flesh Similar is the case with the mind 
A living mind like Rammohun’s cannot accept any- 
thing, however authoritatively placed before it, without 
critical examination Oiy bodies fall into a state of 
torpor in sleep only when their vitality is overcome 
by fatigue Similarly, our minds become inert and 
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unprogrcj&ive only ’when their vitality and vigour are 
gone Such mental torpor i*' as it were, a sign of death 
Rammohun was over progressive Ho was a constant 
traveller— a life long wayfarer on India’s path — in his 
search for truth and universal brotherhood Ho had 
abundant vitality, so he v\as able to extend an invitation 
to his motherland to all foreign cultures and civilisa- 
tions, and also to syntlietiso them with the cultural 
spirit of India 

The Centenary meetings then came to a close with the 
binging of the solemn Bengali National Anthem 

by the choir, during which the whole 
audience reverently remained standing 

As soon as the meeting began to break up there was a 
tremendous Tu*!h of autograph hunters towards the Poet 
who in Ills courtesy tried to please as many as possible 
Eventually ho Vi as with some difficulty extricated from the 
crowd surrounding him, and put in lus car 

Thus ended the over-memorable Rammohun Roy 
Centenary Celebrations at Calcutta Tho Rt Hon bio 
Srinivasa Sastri, who was to have presided over tho 
General Conference, was to tho great disappointment 
of the organisers as well as of tho public prevented 
by illness from coming to Calcutta Dr P K Son who 
had ]ust arrived from England and was expected to give 
on tho 31st December interesting personal impressions of 
the celebrations held in London and Bristol in September, 
Was also prevented that day by a sudden illness from com 
ing to the meeting Hr Surondranath Das Gupta, who was 
to have addressed the Conference on Rammohun and the 
\anous Systems of Philosophy, and Dr B C Roy, who was 
to have taken part m the proceedings of 31st December, 
Wore prevented from doing so by other unavoidable engage 
monts Letters regretting inability to attend were received 
from Dowan Bahadur Sir R Venkata Ratnam Naidu Garu 
of Gocanada and the Maharaja Bahadur of Pithapuram 


THE EXHIBITION 

An Exhibition of Rammohun s portraits busts various 
editions of Ins works other relics and objects related 
to him was held in Room No 17 of the Asutosh Build 
ings of the Calcutta University from December 24th 
to December 3lst It was formally opened by Sir Dev a 
Prasad Sarvadhikary on Wednesday the 27fch December 
at 4 30 P M After Raja Kshitmdradeb Rai Mahashai 
of tho Bansbena Raj family had read a paper on Ram 
mohun s Life and Rc/ics® ® Sir Deva Prasad delivered his 
CCLEUaATIOVS OF 1933 
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ptesideiitial address on The Centenary Exhibits of Raja 
Rammohun Roy^^y mentioning the all-round greatness of 
the Ra]a, and the contacts, traceable through three genera- 
tions, oetween his own family and that of Kammohun 

There was a distinguished gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen who inspected the Exhibits with great interest 
after the formal Opening Ceremony was over Mr Gonen- 
dra Nath Banerjee, Secretary in charge, to whom the 
Exhibition owes its success, courteously pointed out to the 
visitors all objects of special interest collected there 

PROGRAMME BOOKLET 

A Booklet, on the cover of which was a symbolic picture 
of Rammohun with his raised hand pointing to the dawn, 
and which had for its frontispiece the tri colour portrait 
of the Raja given in the present \olume, was distributed 
free to the audience It contained a detailed Programme 
of the addresses to be delivered at the Convention and 
the Conferences the full text of Tagore’s Opening Prayer 
and Presidential Address, the Hymns, (with an English 
translation by Indira Devi of the National Anthem) and 
a Catalogue of Exhibits displayed at the Exhibition 


All Mankind ate One Family 

It is now generally admitted that not rdigion only but unbiassed 
common sense as well as the accurate deductions of sc entific 
research lead to the conclusion that all mankind are one great family 
of which numerous nations and tnhca existing tie only various 
bramhes Hence enhghtcned men in all countries feel a with to 
encoumce and facihtatc human intercourse m every tn -inner by 
remoTing ns far as possible all impediments to it in order to promote 
the reciprocal advantage and enjoyment of the whole human race 
—liammohun Hoy, in a leilertotU Vinisierof Foreign Afatro of 
iruMce Pans 
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(1) CATAtor.un or I^Kinnirs at tiii: 

EXHIBITION OP RELICS ETC. 
OF RAMMOMUN ROY 

iH i?oo»{ A^o 77, Asutosh BmUlmgs o/ the Calcutta Unnerstty, 
24th to 31st Dcccmhcrt 1933, 


CLA*;siricATroN or E\inniTS 

A Personal Rohes of Rammohun Roy B Letters 
in Rammohun Roy's hand^v^lt^ng ( in original or 
facsimile ) C Documents containing Rammohun 
Roy’s signature D. Other Documents or Certified 
Copies of documents connected with Rammohun 
Roy or his family. E Pictures, paintings, etc 
representing Rammohun Roy F Pictures etc of 
objects and places connected with Rammohun Roy 
G Pictures etc of Rammohun Roy’s Friends and 
Contemporaries H Rammohun Roy s writings 
newly discovered I Rammohun Roy’s Publications 
First Editions J Rammohun Roy’s Publications 
Later Editions K Photographic Copies of Title-pages 
of Rammohun 'Roy’s Publications L Contemporary 
Literature published under Rammohun Roy's auspices, 
or arising out of his activities M Publications 
of Rammohun Roy’s Opponents N Publications 
of others containing references to Rammohun 
Roy or his family O Abstracts or Collections, 
made by others, of Rammohun Roy's writings 
P. Collected whole works of Rammohun Roy,. 
Q Biographical works on Rammohun Roy R Plans 
etc connected with the Memorial at Radhanagar. 
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rAiiiniTORS 


ArprrvtATtrtf< i-«rn 

IN tnr CATXi^V'.ir 


Amiilya Charan VidyftWiu'ihftn 
\ itlya«»iK<ir Collfp^', 

Amal Homo n * .i 

Central Muompil OfTiCC CaleulU 
Albert In'^tituto 

J5 Pirctl CaIcviua. 

Abanvndra Nath Tagore 

5 UffUrVanaiti Tnpiorc l/Wf, CaietiUa 

Broiendra Nath Banorji 

OITipc of the lUnpna FaIhIj# Parnlj^u, 
Snil, Upper tSrrtiGir Kond, OilctUtx 
Bangiyfl Salntya Panslmd 

JUd. Upper CircoUr Itoaa» Calcutta 

City College 

ICGll Amhcrsl &»cct Csdciitta 
Sir Do\a Prn'Jad Sftr\ndlukary 
20 Burl I/anc Calcutta 
Gonendra Nath Banerjoo 

32il Ilc^on tstrcct, Calcutta. 

Hemendra Nath Chatterji 

Abbay Kutir, Dcbala, 31 Parpana'*. 

ImpoTial Library 

6 & b Esplanade Row East, Calcutta 

K C Paul & Co 

2,)8, Upper Circular Rmd Calcutta. 
Raja Kshitindradeb Rai Mahashai 

Rajbati Bansbena Dist. Ho'^^hly 

Rammohun Library 

2C7, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 

Rathmdra Nath Tagore 

C Dvrailcinatb Tagore Lane Calcutta 
Satis Chandra Chakravarti 

Badbaran Biabwo Samnj 
211, Cornwall^ Street Calcutta. 
Serampore Cohege Library 
Sudhir Kumar Sen 

32, Palm Avenue Balljganjc Cnlcutt-v 

Upendra Nath Ball 

Dyal Bingb College Lahore 


ACV 

All 

Al 

ANT 

UNB 

BSP 

CC 

DPS 

GND 

HNC 

IL 

KCP 

KRM 

RL 

RNT 

see 

SCL 

SKS 

UNB 


N B In the Catalogue, 

(a) Worefs tretwaRy occtirrtfig t« the Titles o/ Boofcs or lit 
Documents are printed thus Translation of 

Bengali words actually occiirriHg irt the Titles of Books or 
in Documents are either put withm tnxerted commasyor are 
underlined , thus fiTOl 

fb> Descriptions and explanatory notes by the Editor 
arc Printed thus Stone Platform said to be 

ic) Eames of Exhibitors are indicated by their intitals. 
thus ACV. AH, Al 

(d) In the case of books exhibited by Libraries, the Library 
Cnfniogiie mimber, if supplied by the Exhibitor, is Printed 
thus PLO 15 
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CATALOGUE OE EXHIBITS 


A. Personal Relics of iRammohun Roy 

1 . Rammohun Roy’s Sicred Thread, Hair and Hand- 
writing. (In a f^lnss case). (RL) 

2 Rammohun Roy’s Lock of hair. (BSP) 

3. Rammohun Roy’s Turban. (BSP) 

4. Rammohun Roy’s Bust, (In a show case) (RL) 

5. Rammohun Roy’s Death-mask. (BSP) 

6 Stone Platform, said to bo used by Rammohun Roy 
for bathing. (KCP) 

7 . Loaves of tho Elm tree under which Rammohun 
Roy was first buried on 18th October 1833 at Stapleton 
Grovo in Bristol. (BSP) 

B, Letters in Rammohun Roy’s hand- 
writing, in original or facsimile 

8. OmaiNAn letter written by Rammohun Roy to 
Rev. Thos. Belsham of Essex Street Chapel, London, (sent 
through Mr. Roberts), thanking Rev. Belsham for sending 
his “excellent commentaries on tho Epistles of St. Paul”, 
and also informing him about the controversy that was 
being raised by tho Baptist Missionaries of Serampore about 
Rammohun Roy’s book, “Tho Precepts of Jesus ’’ (SKS) 

9. Or.tGivAL autograph inscription of Rammohun Roy 
on a fly-leaf of a presentation copy of tho “Translation of an 
Abridgment of the Vedant” (which forms Exhibit No, 36). 
The inscription runs thus 

Rammohun Roy presents his best compliments to 
Mr. McFimlane, and regrets that the state of Iiis health 
should ha\e preaented him from answeiing ili* M’s note 
as soon as he wished 

R. R is happy to find it in his power to furnish 
Ml. McFarlane with tlic accompanying copies of some 
of his publications, which he begs Mr. McFailane will 
accept as a token of the respect that R. R. entertains for 
Mr. M’s public chaiacter. 

R. R. is Sony that the copies of some publications 
having already been exhausted, he has failed to procuio 
them foi Ml, McF.ulanc at present December 29th 1820. 

CELEBRATIONS OF 1033 
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10 PnoTOORAiH of tv Bengali letter Avntton by Ram- 
mohun Roy, dated London, 32nd September 1832, to hit 
oldest son Rodhapnisad Roy, containing his famous hymn, 
“Pf 

ct\m ’itir I 

. siT’fl CtfH C^t*ir?I , 

C'!5t^? cnfH :il ^ir?F I” 

which he sends to Radhaprusad, saying, 3JN- 

'Q 

[T/jts letter ts printed in /acsiintle tn the *'Last Days 
in England of the Rajah RtiJumo/niH /foy” by Mary Carpenter, 
published by the Ramntohiin Library, Calcutta, 1915, a coPy 
of vihich forms Exhibit No 55] (AH) 

11. PiioTOGr ipnic Cop\ of inscription m Rammohun 
Roy’s handwriting on two fly-leaves of a copy of the tract 
entitled “Some Remarks m vindication of the Resolution 
passed by the Government of Bengal in 1829 abolishing 
the Practice of Female Sacrifices in India”, presenting the 
tract to Lady Johnstone The inscription runs thus . 

R-ajaU R'lmmohnn Roy pvesents liis compliments to 
Lady Johnstone, and begs pci mission to present to her, 
virtually on belnlf of the females of India, the accompany- 
ing small tiuct and .appendix, ns an appeal to the female 
community of England, and he will only add that although 
the formei ha\e not h id an equal oppoitunity of mental 
improvement, they aie nevertheless Inppdy acknowledged 
to be partakers of the natme and capacity of (hat blesccd 
sex. 

48, Bedford Square 

Apiil 13, 1832 

[The ahoie tract is a nei^ly discovered PuhUcatioit of 
Rammohun Roy, and a photograph of its Title Page forms 
Exhibit No 3d 1 (UNB) 

C. Documents containing Rammohun 
Roy’s signature 

12 Dr AFT signed by Rammohun Roy. (BSP) 

[The text of the Draft ts given 6c(ow The words tn 
Antique type corres^onrf to the printed icards of the Draft. 
Sa Rs "“Stccrt Rupees ] 
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No. lU. London the 23icl August 1833 For 
Sx Rs. 57U-4-7. 

At sixty (lays after sight Pay this third of ex* 
change, first and second not paid to the order of 
Sii Chailes Foibes, Bait, Sicca Rupees Five thousand 
Seven hundied and Fouitpcu, Font annas and seven pioe. 
Foi Value leceived of him, which place to account. 

To Baboo Dwaikanauth Tagoie and Baboo Radha- 
piusad Roy, Calcutta 

3rd No. 332. [Sd.) Ramraohun Roy 

[Eiidorsemeiits on tacfe] 

Pay Messis Inglis Foibes & Co or older. 

{Sd ) Chailes Foibes 
Pay to Messis Maeintyie oi oulei. 

{Sd ) Inglis Foibes & Co 
Pay to Bank of Bengal oi Older. 

(iSV.) Maeintyie & Co 

No. 314, foi Rs 5714-4 7 Dated 30th Maicli, 

1834. 

nit i q:> atros \ 

nt? 

13 . OiuGivAL Trust Deed of the Brahmo Sainaj land 
dated 7tli January 1830. (RNT) 

14 . OaiGiNAL Trust Deed of the Brahmo Samaj house 
dated 8th January 1830 (RNT) 

D. Other Documents or Certified copies 
of Documents connected with Rammohun 
Roy or his Family 

15 . OaiQiNAL Document m Bengali dated 11th Paush, 
1095 Bengali Era ( = 24th December 1688, approximately), 
addressed by Maharaja Himraat Smgh of Burdwan to Braja 
Bmod Roy (grandfather of Rammohun Roy), being a gift 
of Brahmottara land. (HNC) 

16 . OniaiNAL Letter in Bengali dated 17th Baisakh, 
1118 Bengali Era ( = 28th April 1711, approximately), 
written by Braja Binod Roy (grandfather of Rammohun 
Roy) to Ram Kisor Roy (undo of Ramraohun Roy.) (HNC) 

cclecbatxoj,s of 1933 
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17 OninivAi Document m BonRali ««ignod by Ram 
Kanta Ray (father of Rammohun Roy) dated 27th KartJk (?) 
1168 (?), Bengali Era [The name of the month and the 
yeat could not be dearly deciphered The a&otc date uouUt 
correspond to 11th Noxemher 1761 ^ approximately \ (HNC) 

18 CcrriFicD Copy of Rammohun Roy’s Answer (filed 
on 4th October 1817) to the Plaint filed by his nephew 
Govinda Prasad Roy on 23rd Juno 1817, in connection 
with the suit, instituted in the Equity Division of the 
Supremo Court, Calcutta, between Coxinda Prasad Hoy, 
Complainant, vs Rammohun Iloy, DL/endaiit (DNB) 

E, Pictures, Paintings, etc, representing 

Rammohun Roy 

19 Oil Painting of Ra]a Rammohun Roy Painted by 
Basanta Gangooly (after Briggs ) (CC) 

20 Oil Painting of Raja Rammohun Roy (Al) 

21 Photo of a Statue of Rammohun Roy, made by 
order of Prince Dwarkanauth Tagore in England by an 
English sculptor Now in possession of Ritendra Nath 
Tagore a great grandson of Prince Dwarkanauth (GNB) 

22 A coloured steel engraving print of the Raja’s 
portrait being the frontispiece to ‘ Researches into the 
Physical History of Mankind by James Cowles Prichard, 
M D Fra Third Edition Vol III Published by Sher 
wood Gilbert and Piper London 1841 (AH) 

23 A Pencil sketch of the Raja from the above steel 
engraving (AH) 

F, Pictures, etc., of Objects and Places 

connected with Rammohun Roy 

24 Sketch of the first burial place of Raja Rammohun 
Roy at Stapleton Grove drawn by Mary Carpenter (BSP) 

25 General view of Stapleton Grove Bristol, where 
Raja Rammohun Roy died (RL) 

26 Picture of the tomb of Raja Rammohun Roy at the 
Arno a Vale Cemetery m Bristol (RL) 

27 Photograph of a gathering assembled before the 
Raja’s Tomb at Bristol (RL) 

G. Pictures, etc , of Rammohun Roy's 
friends and contemporaries 

28 Portrait of Prince Dwarkanauth Tagore (ANT) 

29 Portrait (steel engraving) of Carey and Pandit 
Mntyunjaya Vidyalankara (SCL) 
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CXHIDITION or Ri\MMOlIUN'S RIJLICS, ETC, 


H. Rammohun Roy's Writings 
newly discovered 

30 RaTnniohun Roy’s Edition of KaiftoPcJtttshad with 
Sankara’s Commentary No Titlo-pago No date men- 
tioned any hero Paper and printing \ery old, OMdently 
printed m 1815 or earlier Pp 78 Interlea\cd, and the 
following Title-page added m a very carefully written 
Iiand 

ujV' I 1 ^ I 

(BSP) 

31 Rammohun Roy’s Edition of Keiiopautshad with 
Sankara’s Commentary No Title page No date men- 
tioned anywhere Paper and printing % ory old , evidently 
printed in 1815 or earlier Fp 22+4+38 Interleaved, 
and the following Title-page added in a very carefully 
written hand — 

I <£l«{^n5: 

VT® I ^51 1 '8 

(BSP) 


32 Rammohun Roy s Edition of Mttttdakopatushad with 
Sankara’s Commentary No Title page No date men- 
tioned anywhere Paper and printing very old , evidently 
printed in 1815 or earlier Pp 49 Interleaved, and the 
following Title page added in a very carefully written 
hand — 


«r?if^ r (BSP) 


[The above three Exhibits, of v. Inch Nos 30 and 31 are 
hound together tn one volume, xiere ongtnally the property of 
the late Chandra Sekhar Bastt Thts is the first tunc that 
Rammohun Roy's edition of the Upamshads with Sankara’s 
Commentaries ( not Rammohun Roy’s translations) are 
6roK5/i# to the notice of the public ] 


30A, 31A, 32A A second set of the above 
but very incomplete, and without MS Title pages 


three books, 
(HNC) 
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33. Teansceiced Copy of Eammohun Roy’s Controversy 
with Utsavananda Sarma, 26th May to 3rd December 1816, 
conducted in the Sanskrit ianguage, but printed in Bengali 
character. [Discovered by ike late Dr. K. i?n» of Gtrtdth tn 
the Serampore College Library in 1918. Not published so far 
in any edition of Rammohun Roy's IVorts.] (AH) 

34. Photooraphic Copy of Title-page of a hitherto un- 
known tract on Suttee by Rammohun Roy, entitled “Some 
Remarks in vindication of the Resolution passed by the 
Government of Bengal in 1829 abolishing the Practice of 
Female Sacrifices m India." Published m England in 
1832. [See also Exhibit No, 11.] (UNB) 

I. Rammohun Roy's Publications : 
First Editions 

35. \ [The Vedanta, or Resolution 
of all the Vedas, with a Bengali Commentary.] Calcutta, 
1815 Printed at the Press of Ferns & Co. (ACV) 

35 A. Another copy the above. (HNC) 

36. Tiansktion of an Ahiidgment of the Yedant, 
oi Kesolution of all the Veds, the most celebialed and 
reveled woik of Biahminical Theology ; establishing the 
unity of the Supreme Being : and that He alone is the 
Object of Piopitiation and AVorsliip. By Bammohun Boy 
Calcutta. ISIG (BSP) 

[The autograph inscription on a fly-leaf of tins book forms 
Exhibit No 9 ] 

37. I 

1 [Isopantshad with Bengali Transla- 
tion. 1816] (BSP) 

38. I 3515=1, ;=!» 

I [Kathopantshad with Bengali Transla- 
tion, 31st August, 1817.] (BSP) 

39 A Defence of Hindoo Theism in reply to the 
AUack of an Advocate for Idolatry at Madra*!. 1817. 

NoT^LMDSP)" See Note to 
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EXHIBITION OP RAMMOIWirS RELICS, Etd, 

41. \ 4tC*lW 

:— i4» 5 n8> *p? 1 (Seo Note to No 71.) 

A Second Confercnco bct^Yecn an Advocate for and 
an .Opponent of the Practice of Burning Widows Alive. 
Printed at tho Mission Press. Calcutta. 30 Nov, 1810. (BSP) 

42. An Apology for (lie Pursitit of Final Beatitude 
independently of Braluminical observances. Printed at 
the B.aptiat Mission Press, Calcutta. 1820. (SCL. 

N. 80.30.090.) 

43. Pgstg \ 1 > [Reply 

to.*Kavitakara’. 1820. Seo Note to No 71.) (BSP) 

^4. Brief Remarks ‘ regarding Jilodern Encroach- 
ments on tlie Ancient Rights of Females according to tho 
Hindoo Law of Inheritance Printed at the Unitarian 
Press, Calcutta. 1822. (IL) 

I I a I (BSP) 

Medicine for the sick ottered by One who laments his 
Inability to Perform all Righteousness. Calcutta. Printed 
at the Sungserit Pi'ess. 1823. (See Note to No 71.) 

46. Bengalee Grammar in the English Language. 
Cidcutta. Printed at the Unitarian Press, 182C. (IL) 

47. 1 I [Amtshfhaii. 1829. See Note 

to No 71.1 (BSP) 

4S. Exposition of t)ie Practical Operation of the 
Judicial and Revenue Systems of India ; etc. — London. 
Smith, Elder and Co., Cornliill. 1832. Printed by Little- 
wood & Co. (IL) 

49. I I 








CELEBRATJONS AT CALCUTTA 

J, Rammohun Roy’s Publications : 
Later Editions 

SO “The Brahmunical Magazine,” or The Missionaiy 
and the Biahtnun, being a Vindication of the Hindoo 
Religion against the Attacks of Chnstian Missionaries. 
By Shuu-Piu'^ad Snima Second Edition. Calcutta. 
August 1823. (BSP) 

51. Essay on ttie Riglds of Hindoos o’ver Anccstial 
Propel ty accoiding to the Law of Bengal. 

Secpnd Edition. Smith, Elder & Co. London. 1832. (IL) 
52 The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness, • • to which aie added the Fust, Second and 
Final Appeals to the Chiistian Public in leply to the 
Obseivations of Dr. Marshman of Seiampoie. With a 
Poitiait and Memoii of the Aulhoi. 

Second London Edition 1834. Published by John 
Mardon, 19 St. Martin’s Le Grand (BNB) 

53. Second Edition The Title-page repeats 

the whole o£ the Title-page of the 1st Edition, (Exhibit 
No 45), with for and adds these words' — 

1 C'5r>i I -*1^ 5aa»r The 

following v.nttcn words occur at the bottom of the Title- 
page I [A D 1848 ] (BSP) 

54. Teajtscribed Copi of Ttthfat itX Muwahhidtn or “A 
Gift to Monotheists.” [Rammohun Roy’s Persian Tract, 
with an Arabic Preface 'Written about 1804 ] Transcribed 
from a printed copy of the book published at Calcutta 
in 1859 by his son, Rama Prasad Roy Pp 40 

Vriiis transcribed copy belonged to the Raja's English bw 
grapher^ bhss Sophia Dobson Collet, vjhosc autograph signature 
$11 pencil IS seen on the inside cover Ultss Collet gave this 
copy to the late Dr P. K. Ray Another transcribed copy oj 
flic saKie ctfilioa is tn the Bnlislt hJttscuin, London^ (SCC) 

55. Ttthfat ul Muiiahhidm Lithographed copy. Pp 38 
Published from Aiimabad, (i e Patna,) in 1898 by Bhai 
Daladova Narayan (SCC) 

56 * Ttthfat ul .lluwarilitdtt] Printed at Calcutta by 
Dr. V. Rai of Gindih, Julv 1918, but not published (AH) 
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EXHIBITION OF RAMMOHUN'S RELICS, ETC. 


K. Photographic copies of Title-pages of 

Rammohun Roy's Publications 

57. PnoTOORArnic Cents of Titlo-pagos and First 
Pages of some of the First Editions of Bamniohun Roy’s 
Works. (AH) 

58. PHOToaR\.rnic Cories of the Title-pages of the 
Londo.v Editiok of Rammohun Roy’s Translation of an 
Abndsmeni of the Vedant and Cctia Upantshad, 1817. (AH) 

L, Contemporary Literature published 
under Rammohun Roy's auspices, or 

arising out of his activities 

59. The Principles and Objects of tiie Calcutta 

Unitaiian Committee. By William Adam, Secietaiy to 
the Calcutta Unitniian Committee, Piintecl at the 

Unitaiian Pi ess, Calcutta. 1827, (BNB) 

60. The Sermon delivered by Ram Chandra Vidyavagis 

at the first Upasana of the Brahmo Samaj, Wednesday, 
6th Bhadra, (20th August, 1828). Pp. 7. The Title-page has 
the following lines I I 

(BSP) 

{For ft P/to/ogrft^fttc copy of this TtUc page, see List of 
lUustrattons.] 

61. Ram Chandra Vidyavagis’s Second Sermon, 

27 August, 1828. Pp. 10. Title-page i 

i 1 i i 

"PfW I int-.” (BSP) 

62. Ram Chandra Vidyavagis’s Third Sermon, 

3 September, 1828. Pp. 8. Title page . — I 

I I I ) 

^ \ I lift*." (BSP) 

63. Ram Chandra Vidyavagis’s Fourth Sermon, 

13 September, 1828. Pp. 9. Title page — I 

I I I I 

»• I 514®.” (BSP) 

64. Ram Chandra Vidyavagis’s Fifth Sermon, 

20 September, 1828. Pp. 6. Title page — I 

M I iia®." (BSP) 

CELEBEAirONS OF 1033' 
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65 Ram Chandra Vidya\aei‘!’s Sixth Sermon, 
27 September, 1828 Pp 6 Title page — I 

\ %PI525 1*5 I \ I 

(DSP) 

66 Ram Chandra Vidyavagis’s Seventh Sermon, 

4 October, 1828 Pp 7. TtiU pns& — J 

I r I 

I >•)*•• (DSP) 

67 Ram Chandra Vidyavagis's Eighth Sermon, 

11 October, 1828 Pp 7 Tttle pas<- — 

ikm i “1*^ I I 1 

1 t^1^l 1 514 •” (BSP) 

68 Ram Chandra Vidyavagis’s Ninth Sermon, 

25 October, IS'^S Pp 6 Ttile page — ''^?CTO:i} • ^*lPRt 

I I I ' 

I .i4«” (BSP) 

69 Ram Chandra Vidyavagis’s Tenth Sermon, 

1 November. 1828 Pp 7 Title page — "TSWCII^I I 

t I I 

5*1 I \ 514- ” (BSP) 

70 Ram Chandra Vidya\agis’s Twelfth Sermon, 


15 November. 1828 Pp 7 Title Page — I 

I 1 i I 

5 I 5“4» " (BSP) 

71 Ram Chandra Vidyavagiss Sixty ninth Sermon, 
delivered on the day of the opening of the new Mandir, 
11th Magh, 23rd January 1830 Pp 6 Title page • — 
I ©TPRi i i 

^^^1^ 1 1 55 I t 51«5 ” (BSP) 

(.Vote— BsP IMiibilsNo 41 40 43 43, GO-71, and 47 follow one 
ftnother in th s order in one bound volume,] 


M, Publications of Rammohun Roy’s 
Opponents 


72 “Fiiend of Indii” Vol III 1820 Printed at the 
Mission Press (SCL — P L O 15) 

73 1 [ Pashanda Piran or ‘ The Chastise 

ment of the Heretic , a Bengali pamphlet of 225 pages 
No title page but the date 5198 1 5 ^ 4 » | 

(corresponding to 1 February, 1823) is given at the 

end] 
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EXHIBITION OF RAMMOHUN'S RELICS, ETC. 


In 1822 appeared a pamphlet containing “Four Questions”, 
written by “Dharma-sansthapan-akankshi” (or “a Supporter 
of Religion”) and directed against Rammohun Roy’s 
doctrines and practices, Rammohun Roy’s reply was a 
pamphlet of 20 pages named or “Reply to 

Four Questions”. The “Chastisement of the Heretic” is the 
counter-reply of Rammohun’s Opponent, (BSP) 

fi?awmohn«’s Reply to fhts '^Chastisement" is 
or “Medicine for the Sick" which forms Exhibit No. 45.] 

74 . Reply to Rammohun Roy’s “FINAL APPEAL 
against the Atonement and the Deity of Christ.” Published 
from Serampore, 1824, being a reprint of an article 
published in the Friend of India. (SCL) 

N. Publications of Others containing Refer- 
ences to Rammohun Roy or his family 

75 . Periodical Accounts of the Baptist Missionary 
Society. Vol. VI. 1815—17. (SCL.— B.R. 36, with Supple- 
ment to No. 33 of P.A.) 

76 . Day to Day Journal in Bengali of jadunath 
sARVADniKARV, graudsou of Ram Narayan Sarvadhifcary 
(who was Rammohun's next-door neighbour at Radhanagar, 
and is reputed to have been his Persian tutor), and grand- 
father of Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary. 

The jOURNAt. contains three references to one of the 
wives of Rammohun Roy, (step-mother of his sons), who 
accompanied jabunatii on foot on a pilgrirpage to 
Badarikasram in 1857 — 58. (DPS) 

O. Abstracts or Collections, made by others, 

of Rammohun Roy’s Writings 

77 . Abstract of Rammohun Roy’s Introduction to the 

Bengali Translation of the Isopamshad. Published by 
the Tattvabodhini Sabha. 21 October, 1843. Pp. 14, 
Titlc-pa&e :— I ^ 

(BSP) 

78 . Abstract of Rammohun Roy’s Introduction to the 

Bengali Translation of the Mandukyopanishad. Published 
by the Tattvabodhini Sabha. 4 January, 1844. Pp. 17. 
Title-Page r— I s!fl[ ^ 

1 ^ 5 c»lh i •\i)t I 

I i” (BSP) 
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CLlI:DRATIO^^S AT CALCUTTA 

79 Abstract of Rammohun Roys Controversy with 
a ‘Bhattacharya’ Published by the Tattvabodlilni Sabha 
20 April 1844 Pp 37 T$tk 

^is I » 

I ’let?* ^3:nc^ f (BSP) 

80 Abstract of Rammohun Roy’s Controversy with 

a ‘Goswami Published by tlio Tattvabodhini Sabha 
28 July, 1844 Pp 38 Ttfle page —As m No 79, with 
date and with the words ’PW’ 

added (BSP) 

81 Sanskrit Texts referred to in the above four 
Abstracts Published by the Tattvabodhini Sabha No 
date mentioned Pp 22 Title pages — j §1^ ^1^1 

^ 2}5^tn etc (BSP) 

82 A CoUection of Pive Upanisbads with their Iran 
slations into Bengali by Rammohun Roy Printed at the 
Timirari Press Pathuriaghata Calcutta 1848 Title page ' — 

^irst I 

‘ilt 'epIPl'ir^ 

I ^ ‘’I? 

^5111 (BSP) 

P, Collected Works of Rammohun Roy 

'G ^ 1 

■a^fil^FtVsl ^ I >154 

'^T^, I [Bengali and Sanskrit 

Works of Baja Rammohun Roy collected and published 
by Raj Narain Bose and Ananda Chandra Vedantavagis 
Printed at the Adi Brahmo Samaj Press Calcutta Sakabda 
1795 to 1802 AD 1873 to 1880 3 (BNB) 

84 The Eughsh Worlvs of E,a)a Rammohun Roy 
Compiled by Eshan Chunclei Bose and edited by 
Jogendca Chundoi Ghoj,e Calcutta 1885 (BSP) 
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85 The English Wolks of Raji Rimmohun Roy 
Edited bj JogencUu Chundei Ghose, m a b l Published 
by Siik'int'i lioy Calcutta 1901 (AR) 

86 The English Woiks of Riji E'lmmohun Roy 
With an English translation of the 7 nhfat id Mnxvalihtdin 
Panmi Office, Allahabad 1900 (AH) 

Q Biographical Works on Rammohun Roy 

87 The Last Dijs m Engl ind of tlic Rtijih Ram 
raohiui Hoy By Mai’j Caipenter 2nd Edition London 
1875 Published by E T Whitfield 178 Strand W 0 
lT/»c First Edition was published In 1866 ] (BNB) 

88 The Last Di>s in England of the Rij iIi Ram- 
tnohu 1 Roy By Marj Cupenter Calcutta Published 
by the Rammohun Library 1915 (RL) 

I 1 I [Life of Mahatma Raja 

Rammohun Roy By Nagendranath Chattopadhyaya 
1st Edition 1^87 Bengali Era = 1880 A*D ] (AH) 

I I b-51 I [Do 3rd Edition 1897 

ADl (AH) 

91 Report of the DA^8^c^IA. students association 
for 1882 1892 Containing a life sketch of Rammohun Roy 
by Nagendranath Chattopadhyaya (KRM) 

92 Life 'I'^d Lettei'? of Raj i RTramolmn Roy By 
S D Collet London 1900 Printed at the Mercury Press 
Bedford (AH) 

93 Raja Rammohun 11 oj a Mission to England 
Based on unpublished lecoids By Bnjendia Nath 
Baneiji Published by N M Roy Chowdhury & Co 
Calcutta 1926 (BNB) 

R. Plans, etc,, connected with the Memorial 
at Radhanagar 

(AH)^ Rian of the Rammohun Memorial at Radhanagar 
95 Route map to Radhanagar (AH) 
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(B) CELEBRATIONS IN THE 
PROVINCES AND STATES 

OF INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 

[TAe svialt nunirricah tivd as ‘super tor figures tttJteale the stnal 
numbers of the addresses ete as pnnted i« Secftott C of Part II } 


BENGAL, 

EXCLUSIVE OF THE CIT\ 01 tALCLTTV 

Ballygunje Government High School (in the suburbs oJ 
Calcutta )— The “Rammohun House” ot the Ballygunge 
Government High School celebrated the Centenary of Raja 
Rammohun Boy on Saturday, the 28th October, 1933 in the 
Assembly Hall of the school under the presidency of the 
Head Master, Mr J C Datta, who, among other thing’i 
said that in the spheres of religion, social reform and edu- 
cation, the Raja thought in terms of an ideology which 
would rank as libdlral and intensely modern even to-day, 
and in which must he the solution of many of our current 
problems „ 

Mr J Lahin, House "Master of the ^‘Rammohun House 
of the school, (who, by the way, had occasion to join in 
the annual pilgrimage from Liondon to Bristol in X930, 
when he was in England,) read a paper on the life and 
work of the Raja, in course of which he said that at no 
time in the history of the country was the need for the 
lead of a man like him so great as in the India of the 
present day, distracted as she is by her communal troubles, 
her warring creeds and divided loyalties The House 
Master then announced that two prizes would be awarded 
to the writers of the best essays on the Raja’s life and 
work in the field of education He was then followed by a 
host of speakoTs froin the students The meeting he^n 
with an opening song suited to the occasion, and ended 
with a silent prayer for two minutes, the whole house 
standing 

Ultadanga (in the suburbs of Calcutta )— The Ultadanga 
Brahmo Samaj celebrated the Centenary on December 24th 
and 25tb, 1933 In the early morning of the 24th, a Sankirtan 
party proceeded through the principal streets of Ultadanga 
At 9 30 A VI Sjt Kamakhya Nath Banerji conducted 
divine service Pandit Ginja Kanta Goswami then ex- 
pounded texts from the Upanishads In the evening. Prof 
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Dhirondra Nath Chowdhury, m a delivered an impressive 
lecture on Itaja Hamntohutu iJie Maker of Modern India, 
laying special stress on the practical application of Vedanta 
m our domestic life On the 25th, Pandit Sures Chandra 
Sankhya-Vedanta-Tirtha conducted the morning service 
In the evening Pandit Sarada Prasanna Veda sastri 
deluered a lantern lecture on Rammohun Roy 

Behala (near Calcutta )— The Centenary was celebrated 
at Behala on Sunday the 24th December, 1933, in the com 
pound of the Behala Brahmo Saraa], which was beautifully 
decorated with leaves and flowers Numerous eminent 
men from Calcutta and Bhawanipur joined the celebration 
Pandit Sures Chandra Sankhya-Vedanta-Tirtha conducted 
divine service, in which hymns composed by Rammohun 
Roy were sung A Memorial Meeting was then held, 
presided over by Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary Among 
those who participated were Dr Binay Chandra Sen, 
JiA, nn, rrs, run, Sjts Devesvar Mukherjee, Vidya 
Yinod, Ranjan Bilas Rai Chaudhury of the Ainnta Bazar 
Patrika, Kshetra Nath Bandyopadhyaya, Kavya-Purana- 
Tirtha, Prof Narendra Nath Chakravarti, nr a etc Dr 
Binay Chandra Sen said that Rammohun was the maker 
of an age, and one of the greatest heroes of the world 
When we think of his immense learning, his deeply religious 
spirit, his ardent lov e of country, and his almost super 
human labours we are struck speechless with admiration 
He had inaugurated a new age not only for Bengal, but 
for the whole of India He appeared on the horizon of 
India at a time when India needed the services of just 
such a hero But it is doubtful whether even after the 
lapse of a century the time has come for us to be able to 
form an adequate estimate of his worth 

Sjt Devesvar Mukherjee explained the religious ideas 
of Rammohun Roy by a neat speech in popular language 
Pandit Sures Chandra Sankhya-Vedanta-Tirtha spoke 
eloquently on Eammohun’s great heartedness, patriotism, 
and multi sided activities, and lastly on his attempt to 
re instate the Brafimajnana of the CTpanishaas in the fives 
of householders 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary in Lis presidential address 
noted with great pleasure the fact that the Raja’s hymns 
were sung, and dmne service was conducted on Upamshadic 
lines that day, for his hymns were in great danger of 
being forgotten altogether by the Bengal public The more 
the present generation studied Rammohun, the better it 
would be for the country , for Rammohun’s light was 
exactly what was needed to enlighten India amidst the 
darkness and difficulties which beset her path at the present 
moment Ho would therefore like to suggest to the Rara- 
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mohun Roy Centenary Committee that the proposed statue 
of the Ra^a should ha\e its right arm rai<scd audits fore- 
finger pointing forward Jlammohiin has shown, and will 
continue to show for long ages to come, the path along 
which India is to march towards progre'^s 

Howrah —On the initiative of some prominent citizens 
of Howrah, a Conference was held early in December 1933 
in the Duke Public Library Hall for taking steps for the 
celebration of the Centenary, and a Committee was appoint- 
ed for the purpose, with professor Akshaykumar barkar, 

M K , and Sj Kalobarau Ghosh, as and Seert^tary 

respectively The Committee decided to hold the cele- 
bration on Sunday the 17 th December, 1933 Sit Deva 
Prasad Sarvadhikary kindly consented to preside 

On the appointed day people representing all sections 
of society poured in their thousands to the Howrah Town 
Hall, and it is noteworthy that among them were a number 
of Muslim ladies Howrah had not for a long time wit- 
nessed such a cosmopolitan as well as representative 
gathering composed of Hindu Muslim, Christian and other 
communities A tastefully decorated portrait of the Raja 
was placed on the dais The proceedings opened with a 
song sung in chorus by the students of the Hovvrah Girls* 
High School under the guidance of Sja Sobhana Mukerjee 
Bhai priyanatb Mallik conducted a solemn divine service 
Dr Bhagavat Sastn, PH D , in course of an illuminating 
address referred to the revolutionary change that the great 
Rammohun Roy had brought to the vision of the nation, 
which had been bleared with age long prejudices Mr Bafiq 
Ahmed, Advocate and Sjt Jivan Das Banerjee spoke 
about the Raja s many sided activities Miss Sunila Sen, 
B A , Mr R Palit and Mr Puhn Eihari Banerjee read 
interesting papers 

Sir Deva Prasad in summing up the deliberations 
delivered a neat little speech, in course of which he charac 
tensed Rammohun as a Prophet, a Philosopher, a Social 
Reformer, and the Indian Messiah of Peace and narrated 
some histone events that occurred in his life The pro 
ceedmgs closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair proposed 
by Sjt Ajit K Malhk, followed by Rabindranath's song 
"Desh desh nandita kari sung m chorus by the students 
of the H E School 

Bally — A very largely attended meeting was held at 
the Saraswati Pathagar of Bally on the 27th September 
1933 to celebrate the Centenary of the death of Raja Bam- 
inohun Roy Sjt Ginja Prasanna Roy, n n , Honorary 
Magistrate, and Advocate, Calcutta High Court, presided 
The meeting was attended by almost all the influential 
gontlomon of the place The proceedings commenced with 
U 
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the imvoihng and garlanding by the chairman of a portrait 
ofSammoliun Hoy, Inch was placed in the Hall Sjt 
Narendra Nath MuUiorji, it a , b i , Secretary of the 
“Pathagar’ delivered an interesting address Sjt Pulin 
Bihan Baner}!, Treasurer of the "Pathagar”, read a poem 
written by himself for the occasion After this, several 
citizens of Bally, among whom were S]ts Shyama Pada 
Chatterji, Jiban Krishna Mukherji, Manindra Nath Smha, 
Narendra Nath Ray Bhishagacharya, Durga Pada Chatterji, 
n 'SC , and the chairman, spoke on the life and work of the 
Raja A sfotra was recited, all standing, and a hymn was 
sung by Sm Asha lata Ghosh 

Ulubena (Dist Howrah )— At the instance of the 
Baniban Brahmo Samaj a Public Meeting for the celebration 
of the Rammohun Roy Centenary was held at the Ulubena 
High School on 14th January 1934 It was a numerously 
attended meeting, the S D O , the Munsif, the Sub Deputy 
Collector, pleaders, mukhtars, teachers and other important 
persons, besides students and ladies being present The 
Hall and the verandahs were filled with the audience 
Sjts Krishna Kumar Mitra and Nagendra Nath Biswas, 
and Prof Dhirendra Nath Chowdhury, Vedantavagis, m a , 
and his wife, came from Calcutta for the occasion Sjt 
Krishna Kumar Mitra presided Two hymns were sung , 
Mrs Chowdhury sang the Raja’s own hymn "Bhabo shei 
eke,” and another hymn was sung by Sjt Biswas A prayer 
was offered from the chair Sm Susliama Das, u a read 
an essay, after which Prof Dhirendra Nath delivered a 
learned address on the Sadhana and Stddht of the Raja 
Next, Sjt Haripada Ghoshal, Head Ma'^ter of the High 
School, read a well written address after which Sjts 
Jogindra Gharan Sen B L Nam Gopal Adhikari and Aswini 
Kumar Das paid tributes to the memory of the Raja The 
President then spoke on the Raja’s personality and acti 
vities, and particularly on his great sjnmpathy for woman 
kind The S D O Rai Bahadur Nepal Chandra Sen, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the president and the speakers 

Hughli — A PrELiMiNAKY MrETiNQ of the citizens of the 
Hughli District was held on Sunday, the 9th July 1933, 
in the Hughh College Hall to consider what steps should 
be taken to celebrate the Centenary of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, who was born at Radhanagar in this District Among 
those present, the names of Mr T B Jameson, res, 
District and Sessions Judge, Mr S N Roy, res, Mr 
R L Sadhu, Chairman Hughly Clunsurah Municipality, 
Sjt Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee, Additional District Judge, 
Labanyakana Basu, Sjt D N Matidal and Prof P K* 
Das may bo mentioned Dr Kahdas Nag, vr a , d litt 
presided An Executive Committee was formed wnth the 
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following office bearers —President Sjt Taraknath 
Mukherjee (Uttarpara) Vtce Presidents Sjts R L Sadhu, 
Kanai Banerjee, Principal K B Acliariab, Kumar 
Mumndradeb Rai Mahashai, and Mr T B Jameson 
Treasurer S]t Amulya Chandra Dutt, sr l c Secretary 
S]t Subodh Roy Joint-Secretary Sjt Jiten Paul 

Mr T B Jameson, Mr S N Roy, Sjt Harihar Sett, 
Sjt Debendranatii Mandal, and Sjt Subodh Roy spoke 
at the meeting, throwing several valuable suggestions in 
connection with the Centenary The President dwelt on 
the manifold activities of the Raja and his superhuman 
and successful attempt to synthetise the opposing social 
and religious customs of the country He it is who first 
sang the ‘mantra’ of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity m 
the sacred soil of India He is the first official ambassador 
of India in the Parliamentary Court of London 
He laid special emphasis on holding a separate 
Ladies’ Conference in connection with the Centenary, 
inasmuch as the Raja was an out and out upholder of 
women’s rights including the abolition of the Suttee The 
meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair 
proposed by Mr S N Roy — ( Adtance ) 

The Centevakt was celebrated by a meeting held in the 
Hughh Town Hall on 16th December 1933, in which citizens 
of Chinsurah and Hughh, both official and non-official, 
mustered strong There was a fair attendance of ladies, 
for whom special seating arrangements had been made 
From 3 to 7 P M , the Town Hall was packed to the full, 
and many had to remain standing for want of accommo- 
dation Among those present were Messrs K C Basak, ics, 
S N Roy, ICS, L R Chambers, i c s , Dhirendra Nath 
Mukherjee, Hiralal Sen Mnganka Ray, Taraknath Mukher- 
jee, the Poet Jatindra Mohan Bagchi, Kumar Mumndradeb 
Rai Mahashai m l c , Raja Kshitindradeb Rai Mahashai, 
Sjt Harihar Sett Prof Pramathanath Sircar, Prof P K 
Das, Messrs Kanailal Goswami, Rajendra Lai Sadhu, 
Amulya Chandra Datta, Siidhir Roy, etc 

The meeting consisted of two sections, general and 
htorary Sir Dova Prasad Sarvadhikary.. Sun ratna.. presided 
o\cr the general section, while the literary section was 
presided o\or by Rai Rama Prasad Chanda Bahadur 
Addresses were deliNered and poems read at both the 
mootings among v.hich the address of Prof Khahl ur 
Rahman at the general meeting, and those of Prof 
Pramathanath Sircar and Mr S K Roy. as well as 
poems of Sjs Jatindra Mohan Bagchi and Subodh Ray in the 
literary section, de«er\o special mention The songs of 
Snmati ShUa Sarkar and Sriman Arun Mukerjl were much 
appreciated by the audience 
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Sir Do\a PrQ*?ad Sarvadlykary’s prosidontial address 
Vias as instructive as it was mtorosting In his short lucid 
speech ho enumoratod the contributions of the Raja towards 
the social, educational and religious reform of our country, 
and brought out \i\idly his colossal greatness Ho decried 
the cfTorts of those, ho at this juncture wore attempting 
to minimise the Raja’s services to his mother-land by 
supposed conclusions and unwarranted inferences based on 
case-record*- 

Rai Ranmprasad Chanda Bahadur’s address dealt 
thoroughly ^^lth the controversy that had recently been 
rai*»ed by certain articles on Rammohun In Calcutta periodi- 
cals With cogent reasoning ho refuted both the unhistori- 
cal method and the conclusions arrived at in these articles 
His address was highly appreciated by the audience 
— {Advance ) 

Scramporc — A meeting of the Soramporo College Union 
Society was hold on Friday, September Ist, 1933, with Prof 
D N Ghosal in the chair, to observe the Centenary of the 
death of Raja Rammohun Roy Prof K K Mukerji and 
Prof R Ganguly of tlio College Staff, and Dr Boniraadhava 
Barua of Calcutta University dealt with different aspects 
of the life and work of Rammohun Roy, and the President 
brought the meeting to a close with a stirring appeal 

Konnagar —The death Centenary of Raja Rammohun 
Roy was celebrated at 2 p m on Sunday the 5th February, 
1933, in the Konnagar Brahmo Samaj Hall, under the 
auspices of the Konnagar Patha-Chakra Kumar Munindra- 
deb Rai Mahashai road a paper on “Liquidation of Illiter- 
acy” Sj Upendra Nath Ganguly m a, d l presided — 
(A B Patnka) 

Khanakul Knshnanagar (Dist Hughli) — The Centenary 
was celebrated here on 2nd Man h 1934 in a befitting 
manner Dr Hazari Lai Dhar was in the chair Mr 
Jamim Mohan Mukberjee, the Naib of Zemindar Dharani 
Mohan Roy’s estate, Mr Shib Krishna Basu, Dr Abani 
Mohan Mukherjee, and many other distinguished person- 
ages of the locality were present Janiini Babu in course 
of Ills speech said that Rammohun was an intellectual 
giant of the new age that had dawned upon India Sximan 
Kamalesh Mukherjee pointed out that Rammohun was a 
century ahead of his times Ho was truly a seer, and he 
paved the way for India’s salvation and civilization 
Mr Narendra Nath Ghosh, u a emphasised that the Raja 
was the pioneer of all public movements of Modern 
India The President in his fine address said that the 
prophecy which the immortal Raja made in 1816, viz that 
a day will arrive when my humble endeavours will be 
viewed with ju<?tice, perhaps acknowledged with gratitude”, 
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—has been most completely fulfilled He is to day adored 
and worshipped all over the world as one of the greatest 
and most perfect men that the world has ever seen 

Radhanagar (m District Hughli, the birth place of 
Kamroohun Roy )— Under the auspices of the Radhanagar 
PalU Saraiti, the Centenary of Raja Rammohun Roy was 
celebrated in the Samiti premises during the Easter holidays 
of 1934 The annual general meetings of the Radhanagar 
Palli Samiti, the Co operative Anti malaria Society, and 
the Frasanna Kumar Sarvadhikan Library were also held 
there the same day Mr Surendranath MalliL, M A , b n , 
c r E , presided over the deliberations of all the meetings 
Mr J N Basil, ii l c , Kumar Mumndradeb Rai 
Mahashai, M i c , Mr Taraknath Mukherjee, Chairman, 
District Board, Hughli, KaMraj Kishorimohan Gupta m a , 
Vyakarana tiitha.andmanyother eminent men were present 
The meeting was largely attended by all sections of local 
people The proceedings opened with a song of the Raja 
The President delivered a nice speech dwelling on the 
life and activities of Rammohun He pointed out with 
lus charming eloquence that it was the Raja’s eclecticism, 
bis study of comparative religion, his 'sincere faith in God, 
his religion founded on truth and knowledge, and, above all, 
lus social reforms and political activities, that made him 
the Maker of Modern India He was the very giant of his 
age in personality and in fact he was the pioneer in the 
uplifting of the ‘Harijans , and in all modern Indian thought 
and actiMties 

A Resolution was adopted requesting the Radhanagar 
Rammohun Memorial Committee to find out ways and 
means to have the Memorial Building soon completed at 
Radhanagar, whore the boy Rammohun lived, moved, and 
had his existence, and to make it the centre of all activities 
for local people — {The Amnta Bazar Pairtka ) 

Burdwan — The Centenary was celebrated at Burdwan 
on 4th No\ ember, 1933 A party of four consisting of 
Sjts Baradakanta Basu ii a and Surendranatli Das, m a 
and Professors Dliirendranath Cliowdliury, Vedantavagis, 
jtA and Rajanikanta Guha, Jt a went from Calcutta to 
take part in it, and was hospitably entertained by Babu 
Bhamlmcanjan Sen, n u , pleader A public meeting was 
held in the Bangsa Gopal Town Hall which was presided 
over by Babu Amamath Dutt, « a , n i m i^a Tlio proceed- 
dings commenced with a Iiymn sung by Babu Surendranath 
Das, after which Barada Babu offered a prayer Then 
Mr Dutt delivered his presidential speech Prof Gulia 
followed him with an address on Rammohun Roy s Jnfluetict, 
on }\ation hutUntfi Prof Ved intavagis next spoke on 
/?o> s RtUgton and Sa Vtana Babu Kamalkrisbna 
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Basu M A III, picador, and two other local gontlemon 
added thoir tributes to tho Raja. The condudiuff song 
ai‘50 as sung by Snrondra Babu 

Kalna (Dist Burdw in )— On IGth Nosembor, 1933, a 
public meeting for celebrating tho Centenary was held in 
thoTo\An Hall under tho presidency of Sjt Puma Chandra 
Roy, nr The proceedings commenced with a hymn and 
a short prater Sjt Nirmal Chandra Chattorji, ii l , and 
Swann Nityagaurananda Avadhuta of the local Malh 

addressed the meeting on 8o\oral aspects of tho Raja’a 
greatness and tho many reforms introduced by him 
Mr Mathuramohan GanguU dealt with tho principal events 
of tho Raja’s life, and showed that ho was tho pioneer of 
all reforms m India, tho founder of Comparative Religion, 
the father of Bengali prose literature, a great linguist, 
a great theologian, and a great jurist Ho was a nationalist 
of nationalists, a Hindu of Hindus, but at tho same time 
ho was a uniiersahst and a cosmopolitan, for hts heart 
never remained confined to his own country, but went out 
in sympathy to tho whole of humanity Service of 
humanity was to him tho worship of God The message of 
lus life was faith m God, peace on earth, and good will 
among men Rammohun is not dead, but he lives in the 
works ho initiated for the uplift of his country, and it will 
take several more centuries to form a right estimate of his 
worth and works 

The president concluded the meeting with an instructive, 
impressive and inspiring speech, noting briefly how the 
Raja infused a new life into his countrymen, and removed 
the many evil practices then eating into the vitals of 
national life The meeting dissolved with a vote of 
thanks to the president and the speakers, and a hymn by Sjt, 
S M Ganguli 

Katwn (Dist Burdwan ) — On tho 30th Decembar 1933 
a public meeting was held in the Ramaprasad Town Hall 
under the presidency of Sjt Ashutosh Mukherji, bl. 
Secretary to tlie local liar Mr Matlmramohan Ganguli 
sang a song composed by the Raja, and after a short 
prayer addressed the meeting for about a hour dealing 
with the many qualities of head and heart of the great 
man, and the various works of public utility he started 
for the good of his countrymen The speaker said that 
Rammohun was not only a religious and a social reformer, 
the founder of the Brahmo Samaj, and the remover 
of the Sait and other evil practices, but be devoted the 
best energies of the best part of his life to furthering 
the educational, industrial, judicial, financial and various 
other interests of his country It was he who first 
fought for tho liberty of the Press Though he himself 
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was a hereditary landlord, he never desisted from advoca- 
ting the cause of the indigent cultivators of the land, and 
pressed that their rights over the land should bo made 
as strong ns those of the zemindars He supported the 
separation of the judicial and the executive functions of 
Government, and their subordination to the legislature, 
which, ho said, should include representatives of the 
people, and he was strongly in favour of tho colonial 
system of government as obtained in Canada and Australia 
He was an epoch-making man We should honour him 
and follow in his footsteps 

Sun (Gist Birbbum ) — On Gth Nov ember, 1933, Givino 
service was held in the local Bralimo Samaj in tlie evening 
Babu Surendrasasi Gupta conducted the serv ice and Babu 
Bhabasmdhu Datta gave a discourse on tho Baja’s Sadhatta 
On 7th November, Gmne service was bold in the morning 
at the house of Gr Kahdas Sarkar, conducted by Babu 
Amritakumar Gatta In the evening a public meeting was 
held in the Town Hall presided over by Mr Sukumar Sen, 
Gistrvct Judge Babu Bhabasmdhu Datta sang a hymn 
and offerd a prayer, and Babus Surendrasasi Gupta, Bhaba 
smdhu Datta, Bidhubhusan Das and Hemendranath 
Mulcherjt spoke on the life and work of the Raja 

Rampurhat (Dist Birbhum )— The Centenary was 
observed here on 4tli November, 1933, by a public 
meeting in which many enlightened people were present 
Mr Sridhar Majumdar, retired Sub Deputy Collector 
presided Babu Bbabasindbu Datta opened the proceed 
mgs with a hymn of the Raja and a prayer Bhabasmdhu 
Babu and Babu Surendrasasi Gupta spoke on the various 
aspects of the Raja s life On 5th November Divine 
service was held in the local Brahmo Samaj Surendra 
sasi Babu conducted the service and Bhabasmdhu Babu 
and Sjt Amritakumar Datta sang hymns 

Contat (Dist Midnapur ) — The Centenary was celebrated 
here with great enthusiasm from 10th to 13th November, 
1933 Divine Services were held in the evening on the 
10th, and m the mornings on the 11th 12th and 13th in 
the local Brahmo Bamaj Duhlic meetings were held 
m the evenings on the 11th and the 12th On the first 
day Sjts Bhabasmdhu Datta and Surendrasasi Gupta 
spoke On the second day Bhabasmdhu Babu presided 
and Sja Subodhbala Biswas and Sjt Jogesbohandra Basu 
road papers and Sjt Jibanknshna Maiti and Sjt Surendra 
sasi Gup‘a delivered speeches On the 13th after the morn 
mg service, which was conducted by Sjt Amritakumar 
Datta, Sjt Bhabasmdhu Datta delivered a sermon on 
the excellence of Brahmopa'^ana 
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Santipur(Dist ^adia) —The Centenary wa*! celebrated 
hero on 27th September, 1933 In the morning there %\a«? 
a di\ ino serMco at the local Girls* School, with readings 
from scriptures, followed by a feast In the afternoon a 
public meeting w as held in the Brahma Mandir under the 
presidency of Rax Sahib Haridas Gosivami nA,nT The 
proceedtng> begin with a hymn Sjt Sudhirkumar Vidyanta 
read a paper on Rammohun Roy, and the following gentle- 
men spoke bjt Bholanath Paramanik Banikantha, Sjt 
Kshetramohan Roy, Sjt Jnanananda Mukherp, m a , Rai 
Sahib Damodar Pnmanik, Sjt Jogananda Pramanik, and 
the president 1 he meeting terminated w ith a hymn 

Kushtta (Dist Nadia )— The Centenary was celebrated 
by the “Sahitya-Basar of Kushtia on 31st January 1934 
Es«;ays written on the life and actiiities of the Raja were 
read and speeches deluered at a special sitting of the Basar 
hold on that date 

Khulna— The Centenary was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm on IGth and 17th December, 1933 Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mitra of Calcutta and Babu Manomohan Chakra- 
varti of Barisal came for the occasion DiMne services 
were hold at the house of Babu Nirmalchandra De Postal 
Superintendent, Manomohan Babu and Krishna Kumar Babu 
conducting the Bor\ices on the 16th and 17tli respectively 


On the 17th, which was a Sunday, a public meeting 
attended by more than a thousand people (including ladies) 
was held at the Coronation Hall from 1 P to 5 P M The 
Chairman of the Municipality the Chairman of the District 
Board, the Government Pleader, and numerous high offi- 
cials, zemindars medical men professors, teachers law- 
yers students and people of all other sections of the 
community were present Mr Kamal Chandn, Chandra, 
ICS District Judge was in the chair A hymn in chorus 
was sung by girls after which Babu Jnanendranath Ray 
Chaudhuri recited some \ erses of the Upanishads Babu 
Chariichandra Nag and a few other lawyers, Sja SnehasiH 
Ray Chaudhuri and another lady read papecs. Apoeta 
composed by the renowned poetess Mankuman Basu was 


then read Babu Manomohan Chakravarti sang the Raja’s 
hymn and a Muhammadan pleader delivered an 

interesting lecture Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra then 
spoke with great enthusiasm and eloquence for about an 
hour on the Nanous actuites of the Raja Babu Mano- 
mohan Chakravarti spoke eloquently on “The Ideals of 
the Age The President wound up with a beautifully 
worded speech m Bengali on the necessity of our following 
in the Raja’s footsteps The meeting concluded with a 
vote of thanks to the chair and the singing of the hymn 
by Babu Sudhirkumar Basu of Calcutta 
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Senhati (Dist Khulna )— On the 18th Docomber, 1933 
the vContenary ^\as observed with great enthusiasm at 
Senhati Babu Manomohan Chakravarti of Bansal came 
for the occasion, and a largely attended meeting was hold 
m the open field m front of the house of the late Babu 
Gopal Chandra Sen About 600 people, including about 
two hundred ladies, attended the meeting, and patiently 
followed the proceedings till a late hour of the evening 
Babu Yogananda Das, Secretary of the Women's Protection 
League, was voted to the chair, and in an eloquent speech 
he explained the object of the meeting, and dwelt on the 
duty the country owed to the Raja as the Maker of Modern 
India After a song and a short prayer by Babu Manomohan 
Chakravarti, Babu Surendra Kumar Sen, n i. read a paper 
in Bengali on the special features of the Raja’s life Next, 
Babu Manomohan Chakravarti delivered a long lecture, 
dilating on the numerous aspects of the life and teachings 
of the Raja, the vast audience listening to him with rapt 
attention His speech, full of emotional flashes, left an 
indelible impression upon the minds of ail The meeting 
dispersed after a vote of thanks to the Chair and to the 
speakers 

Bagerhat (Dist Khulna )— The admirers of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy met on the 20th December, 1933 at the house of 
Babu Ginshchandra Das Gupta of Bagerhat to observe his 
Centenary Babu Manomohan Chakravarti of Barisal, who 
had come to the town for the occasion, conducted a htrtan 
and a divine service, and preached an impressive sermon 
on T/ic Worship of Ohc True God, the principal life uorh of 
Rammohun Roy 

Dacca — ^The East Bengal Brahmo Samaj celebrated 
the Centenary with great solemnity from 5th August to 
29th September, 1933 

Preparatopt Service axd Lectopes — T he celebrations 
commenced with a divine service on the morning of 5th 
August Sjt Amritalal Gupta acting as minister. In the 
evening there was an iv/uqueai memoriae meetivg which 
was largely attended by the elite of the town, including a few 
European ladies and gentlemen Mr G H Langley, m a , 
Vice ChanceDor ol the Ificca University, presided 
Sjt Ginshchandra Nag, b a. Professor Atulohandra Sen, 
M A , Re> H D North field M a , and Rax Bahadur Satyon 
dranathDas, Chairman, Dacca Municipality, addressed 
the meeting and paid glowing tributes to the hallowed 
memory of the Raja Professor Sen in an impressive speech 
laid special stress on the fact that the Raja was essentially 
a universal man in the widest sense of the term, not only 
in religion but in every «phero of human activity 
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After Uus date there ua*? a sene'; of i rcrunrs by learned 
Professors of the Dacca and Calcutta Uni\orsitios ano 
other notable persons on difTerent aspects of the Kaja fl 
life 


The first heture of the senes was doh\orcd on 11th 
August by Dr Hiralal Haidar, m i , rn d of Calcutta, who 
after narrating the principal c\oVits of tho Raja s lifo, ex- 
plained the CoucLptfOJi of Umii,rsaJ Rt.lt Rtoti 

Tho scco/id Icclitre was delnercd on 12th August by 
Dr Muhammad Shahidulla, m \ , u r , i> utt of the Dacca 
unuersity, who after paying a high tribute to tho Itaja 
profound knowledge of Arabic and Persian read ana ox 
plained some passages from tho Raja’s Persian work, 
T(i/i/a/ ttl Mmccihhtdiii 

The /fc/nrt, was deliNcred on 19th August ^ Dm 
Jagannath Hall of tho Dacca Uniaorsity by Dr K k. 
Majumdar, st a rn n , rr s on Ramniohun Ro^, Inc I atner 
the Rcnnissnttcc of Modern Indin Tho learned 
gave an illuminating and comprehensivo sur\oy oi 
entire field of tho Raja’s acti\ ities 


The/oiir//f lecture was doliAorod on 26th August by 
Profes.5or Handas Bhattacharyya ma of the Dacca Uni 
'orsity on Rnmmoliun Roy, the Rcltgtot^ 
was a \ery interesting discourse on tho Rajas acti 
iQ the field of religion 

The/i///j /cc/«rc was delivered on 
Hall of the Jagannath Intermediate Colley y 
Ghosh D8C of the Dacca University on 
the Pioffccr of CrfHcnfion i« Modern India oimwed that 
speaker in a highlv interesting speech showed that 

»t was the Raja who had given shape to the destiny of t 
nation in the field of education 


^ The „«ress wes delivered in the Samaj on 9th 

September by Principal Binaykumar Sen m a on Knm 
^ohun Roy, the First modern Uimersal i showed 

lecturer m an eloquent and impassioned sp^^ch showed 

that the Raja, who was pre f >,nman culture 

Was an embodiment of the noblest , p^patest man 

and civilization was undoubtedly the world s greatest man 
ofdhe modern times ^ ^ , 

cultural aspect of tho Raja s life 

, The eighth lecture was delivered in the Samaj on 
19th September by Sir P C Bay who said among other 
things that m the history of the world he could not find 
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another person with *such ver<;atihty of genius as Earn 
mohun Roy 

jrEiTiNGS IV Schools— W ith a \iew to encourage the 
study of the Raja s life among young students, arrangement 
•was made for holding meetings in some of the local High 
English schools 

The first meeitng was held in the Jubilee School on 19th 
A'Ogvi'^t The Head Master and other teachers took a lively 
interest Sjt Amntalal Gupta presided Two beautiful 
essays on the life of the Raja were read by student*' Sjt 
Girish Chandra Nag also addressed the meeting 

The second meclttig was held in the Last Bengal Insti 
tution on 2nd September under the presidency of Sjt Amar 
chandra Bhattacliarya A Muhammadan student read a 
poem composed by himself on the Raja Four essays were 
read by students Sjt Amntalal Gupta in a sweet little 
speech narrated some events of the Raja s life 

The third meeting was held in the Nabakumar Institution 
on 9th September under the presidency of Babu Ganesh 
Chandra Sen m a Head Itaster Essays -were read and 
addresses delivered on the life of the Raja There was 
much enthusiasm among students 

The TJtswa the Ef\hiio Sahaj Manoit — From 21st 
to 29th September the Samaj held a special Utsava On 
21st September morning divine ser% ice was conducted by 
Sjt Amntalal Gupta On the 22nd divine service was 
conducted in the mormng by Professor Debkumar Batta 
M A In the evening Sjt Mathuranath Guha read and ex 
pounded texts from Rammohim s Vednntnsara On the morn 
ing of the 23rd di\ine service was conducted by Sjt Banka 
bihan Kar In the evening there was a meeting of Brahmo 
young men under the presidency of Sjt Amalchandra 
Bose M A B L Sjt Jnanendra Narayan Das Gupta m a 
Miss Niharkana Das and Sjt Jogajiban Pal B T gave 
addresses on the life of the Raja 

On the morning of the 24th (Sunday) divine service was 
conducted by Dr Gurupracad Mitra m a VedautarTtna 
The evening service was conducted by Sjt Amntalal Gupta 
On the morning of the 26th divine service was conducted 
by Sjt Amalchandra Boce m v n l At 3 p m there was 
a Children s Gathering m which a beautiful essay was read 
by a boy of 9 Sjts Arantala! Gupta and Jogajiban Pal 
explained to the children the meaning of the life of Raja 
Rammohun Roy About 300 children were then treated to 
light refreshments In the evening Professor Atnlchandra 
Son > 1 A delivered a highly interesting lecture on Rfrnt 
mohini Itoy If e Snpert tan 
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On tlio 3Gth, Sjt Rajanikanta Sarkar conducted divine 
service in the morning In the evening there ^^as a meeting 
presided over by Dr Guruprasad Mitra Sjts Manomohan 
Cliakravarti, Amritalal Gupta, Satyendra Narayan Das 
Gupta and others took part 

On the morning of the 27th September, the central day 
of the Utsava, Sjt Manomohan Chakra\arti conducted 
divine soTMco and preached an in'^piring sermon on the 
Dt^Pth of Raja Raniinohiut Roy's Piety At 3 i M dmne 
service was conducted by Sjt Mathuranath Guha, and a 
paper read by Sjt Umacharan Sen, nr of Munshiganj 
In the e\ening there was a ’Mliiohi vl Melting presided over 
^ Sjt Manomohan Chakra varti Sjt Amritalal Gupta, 

Professor Atulchandra Sen Sjts Jogajiban Pal, Birendra 
nath Bose and Dhirendra Nath Chatterji paid their homage 
to the memory of the Baja 

Of the morning of the 28th divine service was conducted 
by Sjt Amarchandra Bhattacharya In the evening Sjt 
Manomohan Chakravarti delivered a lecture on 

Oi the morning of the 29th divine service was con- 
ducted by Amrita Babu The concluding service was held 
m the evening when Prof Rajanikanta Guha m a of 
Calcutta officiated as minister, giving in his sermon a lucid 
explanation of the Form of \Korship prescribed by Rammohun 

Paizc Essai — In order to awaken in our young men 
an interest in the life of the Raja the East Bengal Brahmo 
Samaj announced a prize of Rs 50 to be awarded to the 
writer of the best essay on the life of thb Raja the competi 
tion being open to College students of both Dacca and 
Calcutta Universities The Prize was notified in the papers 
Several essays were received It is gratifying to note that 
the Prize announced was the gift of Rai Sahib Akshay 
kumar Roy, a member of thd Samaj A beautiful tricolour 
portrait of the Raja was freely distributed 

The Fast Bengal Brahmo Confetlxce — Following 
closely upon the above Centenary celebrations came the 
43rd session of the East Bengal Brahmo Conference, m 
connection with which Sjt Krishna Kumar Mitra conducted 
a divine service and preached a sermon on the Raja on 
Is^ October On 2nd October Professor Rajani Kanta 
Guha M \ delivered a highly interesting address on Raja 
Rammohun Roy the Pioneer of Indian RationaUsm 


Narayanganj -The Centenary was 
local Brahmo 4maj m September 1933 On .5th evening 
and 26th morning Sjt Amritalal Gupta conducted divine 
service On 26th in the evening a lecture was delivered by 
Prof AtulcLnL Sen ma On ^7 { 
a service by Babu Dinabandhu Mitra In the afternoon 
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a Memorial Meeting was held in the Municipal Library 
Hall, under the presidency of Dr Manishchandra Sen, n sc , 
MU Several persons addressed the meeting and read papers 
S]t Manomohan Mitra, Secretary to the Centenary Com- 
mittee, read a paper in English Three prizes of Rs 5, 3 
and 2 were announced for the three best essays on The Itfe 
and activities of the Raja to be written by school boys and 
girls of the Narayangan] Sub division 

The following extracts are from Babu Manomohan 
Mitra’s paper . — 

The Raja’s sacrifice can be truly -appreciated only 
when we remember that he himself came of an ancient 
and illustrious Brahmin family with all the ardour 
and prejudices in favour of the rites which he so 
vehemently attacked 

Shocking and deplorable practices have invariably 
followed the decay of spiritual ideals in all ages and 
in all countries The burning of the so called heretics 
at the stake by the predominant powers in Europe is 
an illustration in point When reason gives place to rank 
prejudice and superstition, they, in the name -of 
religion, lead a whole people to ignore the barest dictates 
of conscience and humanity We thus find that lialf- 
burnt Hindu widows who escaped from burning pyres 
were forcibly brought back and re-burnt to a most 
horrible death Even now, almost in the middle of the 
20th century, are we Hindus altogether free from super- 
stition ? We still practise worship by proxy or represen- 
tative, which is unthinkable to a man who believes in 
the direct relation between God and His worshipper 

The Raja founded the first Vernacular Press, a Veda 
Vidyalaya, an English School , he started and edited 
journals and newspapers, and brought out various 
kinds of books and tracts for distribution to the people 
free of cost Ho was the father of Bengali prose His 
respect for women and his life long stru^le for the 
advancement of their condition, his stern attitude 
against polygamy, his fight for the rights of widows, and 
for the abolition of ' Suttee his struggles for the 
liberty of the Press, tor the separation of the Judicial 
and the Executive, and for the introduction of the Jury 
system of trial at that distant age, — all indicate the 
superhuman character of his mind and genius Even 
the modern questions of retrenchment of public expen- 
diture, and of labour and capital did not escape lua 
attention 

Ho took a ^ery great interest m the welfare of all 
the nations of the world In France ho was received 
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by Ihe Emperor Louis Pluhppo, and was elected a 
member of tho Sociotio Asiatiquo In England he was 
compared to Plato, Newton, Socrates and Peter tho 
Great A man who could concouo so many reforms, 
and had tho mental equipment to inaugurate and carry 
out so many of them in tho teeth of violent opposition, 
IS verily the Maker of a Now Age 


Sonailban (Dist Faridpur )— The village Sonailbari is 
an important centre of one of the so-called deprossoti 
classes of Bengal for the diffusion of culture and advanced 
oT'l themselves The local Sovak-Sang jn 

celebrated the Centenary of tho death of Raja 
oy on 27th September 1933 with great enthusiasm „ 
to 7 A M there was an Ushakirtan in which all ^ 
wen of the village joined From 8 to 11 a m a spocia 
qj was held in the local Girls 

Chandra Biswas, a teacher of the Gir 
ouducted the service In the afternoon a pub „ gjjont, 
was held Maulavi Fazlul Haq Chaudhuri. r 
Union Board, and Member, District Board, (^rho is^ mooting 
roheo officer and Zemindar,) was in the cbair Snnian 

Was attended by all the important local P® ? j poem on 
Krishnakanta Biswas, a student, ^ead a boaumu Chandra 
tbe Raja composed by himself Sjts 
Uiswas and Amarendra Nath Das Manohar Ray 

papers Sjts Fartik Chandra Biswas ana ^.j^j^niohun « 


A, ICS, Joint Magistmtc,^a7 of 
>eech Swami Samvidan yj,,okanan j^nowl edged 3 

hssion referred to Jrf/^Iansur o Uenais^ 

le Raja Maulavi oi tl on Ibo i 

lohun to bo the laid Ai^sliaykumar Ua-.-'Y-. 

Ir Manoranjan Waia m the -^oUition of the 

reatness of R tdeaW of ^lO RaJ® * The learned chair 

■ A emphasised ^ja as tho foremost man 

X «v«r.V ft field Ol 5, 


n many a 
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On Sunday afternoon, before a gathering of ladies, Mr 
Krishna Kumar Mitra spoke of the Raja’s many claims on 
the admiration and gratitude of his countrymen, pointing 
out m particular his services for Indian womanhood 
In the evening in the Brahmo Samaj, Mr Mitra conducted 
service, and delivered an illuminating sermon on The 
Reltgious Li/e of the Raja On Monday e\ening, Mr 
Mitra delivered a most interesting and edifying speech 
lasting for over 2 hours, enumerating many foigotten 
but never to be forgotten facts relating to the extra 
ordinary life of the Raja 

On Tuesday, the 21st November, a social gathering was 
oiganised by young men Mr Mitra exhorted them to be 
worthy of the noble ideals of the Brahmo Saraaj and 
of Rammohun Roy In the evening he delivered a lecture 
on The Drifting of Bengalis touards Moral Rum, sounding 
a timely note of warning against the vicious influences 
of corrupt literature and vulgar cinema shows and 
theatrical performances 

Barisal — The Centenary was celebrated in the Brahma 
Mandir On 15th September, 1933 there was a meeting 
for awarding prizes for the best essays on Rammohun Boy 
Sjt Manomohan Ghakravarti presided After a hymn and 
a prayer, Miss Sucharita Das (3rd year class) and Master 
Amiyakumar Das Gupta (2nd year class), recipients of 
prizes read their essays On 16th September, at 7 pm, 
there was a public meeting presided over by Sjt 
Satyananda Das n a Maulavi Hashem Ali Khan n n spoke 
on Islam and Raja Ratnmohitn Roy, and Sjt Nibaran 
Chandra Das Gupta m a t, on s Contribution 

to the World s Domain of Thought On the 17th September, 
Sunday, both in the morning and in the evening there were 
Divine services readings kirtans and discourses con 
ducted by Sjt Satyananda Das and Sjt Manomohan Chakra 
varti On 18th September at 7 pm another public 
meeting was held under the presidency of Principal 
Satishchandra Chatterjee Sjts Gopal Chandra Biswas, u n , 
and Satyananda Das n a spoke on Ramoiohun Roy 
and social Reform and Rammohun Roy and Religion 
respectively The Barisal Brahmo Samaj published 
a short biography of the Raja, priced at 2 annas for the 
general public, and 1 anna for students 

Banaripara (Dist Barisal )— The village of Bananpara 
was full of life and joy on the 1st October, 1933 to 
celebrate the Centenary of Rammohun Roy, the Maker 
of Modern India On prominent places on both sides of 
the main streets hung posters in big red letters telling 
the \ilIagors the programme of the ceremony The two 
libraries and the Rajnath Amntalal Hall, where the 
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celebrations took placOi were beautifully decorated with 
plantain tree*?, leaves, flowers, etc On the mam gate of 
the Public Library were seen the \sords Jayatu 
Here at 9 a v Prof Nnpeshchandra Guha Thakurta read 
texts from the Vedas, Upanishads, Gita and Rammohun s 
religious writings The learned professor proved from the 
Sastras that there was nothing non-Hindu in the teachings 
of the Raja In the afternoon Prof Devaprasad Ghosh 
unveiled the portrait of the Raja in the Rajnath Amritalal 
Hall In the evening under his presidency a huge meeting 
was held in the Hall Sjt Karuna Mukherjee read letters 
of good wishes from the Poet Rabindranath, Principal S C 
Chatterjee, Sjt Saratchandra Guha, Chairman, Barisal 
Municipality, and many others Sjts Kesabchandra Baner- 
jee, Ananta Sikdar, Ashutosh Das, Karuna Mukherjee, etc , 
addressed the meeting, dealing with the life and activities 
of Rammohun The President delivered a learned speech, 
in course of which ho said that Rammohun was not only 
the greatest man of India, but he was the greatest man 
of the world 


Patuakhah(Dist Barisal )— ;For celebrating the Centenary 
Babu Manomohan Chakravarti of Barisal came here on 
the 9th December 1933, and held divine ser^ces on t^t 
day and the next day in the local Brahma Mandir He 
was also the mam speaker in a public meeting held for 
the purpose m the Local Bar Library Hall, which was 
presided over by Rai Shamacharan Simlai Bahadur, Govt 
pleader, and in which Babus Niranjan Banerji, Deputy 
Magistrate, and Mati Lai Das, Munsif, also spoke The 
meeting was attended by the leading people of the place 
including Govt officials pleaders, mukhtars, J'. J® 

divine service was held in the local Brahma M 
IGth December e ry e 

Comma (Dist Tippera )-On Rrdha 

Dwija Das Datta m a , A n v c , Rai Bahadur Kadiia 
Kanta Aich, bl, Mr Rajam Nath Nandy, n n, m ua s 
Rai Bahadur Bhudhar Das, n l Rai 
Chandra Smha, m a Mr °tandrA 

Mr Radha Govmda Nath sr ' 1933, at the 

public meeting was held on to the memory 

Tripura BrahmoSamaj HaU^^^^ of 

of the Raja unities including a large number 

and Muhammadan ^^eeting The venerable Mr 

of \'^dies, assembled at ^ Py Magistrate, was voted 

Prakash Chandra Smha, Nandy, m v , Rai Bahadur 

to the ^c®ni,n m a Babus Dhirendra Nath Datta, 

Suresh Chandra ’ jjr, Nibaron Chandra Ghose, n i.^ 

M^-nirrSuhed Al“rT”prof N.rmal Chandra Chaudhury! 
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M\, and a young MuUammatHn «.tudcnt of tho College 
n(Ulre':<e(i the meeting All the spoechc*! uero very 
impressive, and with one voice acknowledged the Raji ns 
the pioneer of all mo\oments, religious, social, mom!, edu- 
cational, and political, for the adiancemont of India The 
salvation of India lies in following in tho footsteps of the 
Raja He has been rightly described ns tho Father of 
Modern India A European missionary of great eminence 
has said, “There can be little doubt that os events unfold 
themselves in this land, and as the direction of its spiritual 
development is discerned, it will bo increasingly apparent 
that Raja Rammohiin Roy was the herald of a now' ago for 
Ins people, and that ho kindled a fire in India that shall 
never bo quenched ’’ 

ChuntafDist Tippoia )— Tho Centenary was celebrated 
on 6^ October, 1933, in a pandal constructed for the purpose, 
at tlie Chunta Ananda Bazar The opening song was sung 
by Miss Renii Sen Proposed by Dr. A C Bhattacharya, 
and seconded by Sjt Jyotmdra Nath Sen, Advocate, Dr 
S K Datta Gupta, ^ia iCanlab), ilm (Cantab), iui>, 
Barrister at-law, took the chair, and delivered his address, 
which was highly appreciated by tho audience Mrs 
Sushama Sen then sang another song, and Dr Kamini Deb 
read an article on the life and activities of tho Raja 
Sjt Apurba Chandra Bhattacharya, Editor, Chun/a Prahash, 
Dr A G Bhattacharya, run , Sjt Jyotmdra Nath Sen, and 
Sjt Udaya Chandra Bhattacharya also spoke bnefiy on tho 
various aspects of the activities of the Raja The meeting 
terminated late at night with a song sung in chorus by Mr. 
P K Sen Barrister at-law, Mrs P K Son, Mrs A K Sen, 
and other ladies and gentlemen — (Advance } 

Feni (Dist Noakbali ) — At the instance of Babu Krishna- 
kishore Datta, n I , and Khan Saheb Maulavi Abdul 
Khaleque, n a , members of the local Bar, and Babu Tarit 
Mohan Gupta Asst Manager, Tippera Raj a public 
meeting was held on Thursday, the 14th September, 1933 
in the Feni College Hall to celebrate the Centenary Khan 
Bahadur Maulavi S M Hossain, s d o , presided There 
was a large audience The College students under the 
guidance of Prof P N Sarkar, si A , joined in the cele- 
bration enthusiastically The spacious hall was decorated 
with green leaves and flowers A portrait of the Raja was 
garlanded, and placed on the dais The proceedings com- 
menced with a hymn sung by a college student Then 
another college student read a poem m Bengali composed 
by him eulogizing the greatness of the Raja It created 
a deep impression m the minds of the audience Mr A C 
Raksliit, M V , Principal of the College, delivered an interest 
ing speech in English He said that Rammohun Roy was 
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tho pioneer of all reforms in modern India, and described 
the present age as tlie ‘Hammohun Eoy Age ’ Prof Mania vi 
Abdus Salam, m \ then read a paper m Bengali It was 
very interesting, and from it the audience could understand 
how the religious reform of the Eaja is looked upon by an 
educated Moslem youth Prof Salam said that the number 
of Brahmos could not be ascertained from the Census 
figures, and that there were more Brahmos outside the 
Brahrao Samaj than m it According to his view the 
Moslems also could be included among the Brahmos Last 
of all, Mr Amalendu Gupta, n =50 read a paper in Bengali, 
in which he said that the religion preached and practised 
by the Eaja was a universal religion, and that it was 
founded on faith in the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood 
of Man 

Chittagong — The Centenary was celebrated by a 
Memorial Meeting held in the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
Hall on the 27th September, 1933, at 7 ru presided over 
by Mr Ramaprasad Roy Babu Baradapra^^anna Ray 
offered a prayer, and the following ladies and and gentle 
men addressed the meeting —Prof A Y M Abdul Haq 
on The A ffititftes of Islam attd Brahniotsm , Re\ Dr R L 
Biswas on The Raja s Rehfuous Reform , Srijukta Hemalata 
Bhattacharya on The Raja s Labours for Women Babu 
Subrata Chaudhuri on The Versatile Genius of the Raja 
Babu Barada Prasanna Ray and Babu Annadacharan Das 
on The Raja s deeply devotional spirit and the President 
on The Raja as the Leading Light of the Modern Age 

Pabna — The Centenary was celebrated with great en 
thusiasm on the 25th, 2Gtli and 27th November, 1933 Babu 
Krishna Kumar Mitra of Calcutta came to the town 
specially for tho occasion Divine service was conducted 
in the local Brahmo Samaj by Krishna Babu on the 25tli 
in the evening and on the 26th in the morning On the 
26th evening, a sankirtan party went in procession from the 
Brahmo Samaj to the Banamali Institute, where above one 
thousand people were assembled at a public meeting 
Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra was elected President 
Brilliant speeches were delivered on the v arious aspects 
of Rammohun’s life and activities Sjt Kahdas Bagchi, 
MA, Deputy Magistrate, spoke on Rammohun as a Man, 
Sjt Sasadhar Ray, sr a nr on Rammohun as the expounder 
of the Saslras Miss Amiya Datta Gupta Lady Principal, 
Girls’ School, on Rammohun as a benefactor of iiomen, Sjt 
Jnanada Govinda Chakravarti on Rammohun as a Social 
Reformer, Sjt Nibaran Chandra Son it A Head Master, on 
Rammohun as a Ptotttcr of English Pdticniton Prof Tarini 
Charan Clmiidluin, sr \ , i n n , on Rammohun as Pioneer of 
Bengali Prosi and scu^ntific education and tlio President, 
Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra on Rammohun Roy s Religion 
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Bogra — Tho Centenary was cclebratod on the 23rd and 
24th November, 1933, when Babu Krishna Kumar MUra of 
Calcutta visited tho place Public meetings wore held, on 
the 23rd at the Brahma Mandir, and on tho 2-llh at tho 
Park Hall On tho first day Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra 
spoko, and on tho second day, besides him, Sjts Baidyanath 
Sanyal and Sarada Nath Khan also delivered speeches on 
tho greatness of Raja Rammohun Roy. 

Dinajpur — Under tho auspices of tho Dmajpur Zila 
Sahitya Sabha, the Centenary was celebrated on 2nd 
December, 1933 The mooting, which was presided over by 
S]t Siirendra Nath Vedanta-Sastri, Head Pandit, Zila 
School, was attended by members of all local communities 
Sjt Prabhat Nath Sen Gupta, General Secretary of the 
Sahitya Sabha, read a paper on the life of Raja Rammohun, 
and many of the gentlemen present spoko on tho various 
aspects of the life of tho great man — (Foruard ) 

Rangpur — NovcMncr, 1933 Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra 
visited this place in connection with tho Centenary on 7th 
and 8th November, 1933 On tho 7th there was divine 
service in the morning in the Brahmo Samaj In the 
evening a Punnic Mectino was held in a shatinaua m tho 
Rammohun Boy Club premises Babu Jogesh Chandra 
Majumdar, the veteran pleader of the place, was voted to 
the chair Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra was tho principal 
speaker On the 8th at 3 r vr another meeting was held 
at the Carmichael College Hall at the instance of the 
College Union Numerous students, including lady students, 
attended Krishna Kumar Babu spoke on the condition 
of Bengal a hundred years ago, and on certain trends of 
thought in modern times In the evening there was a 
divine service at the house of Dr Jnanadananda Das Gupta 

CcLEBUATIONS B\ THE RammOHUN ClUU TV DECEMBER 1933 — 
As the town of Rangpur is connected with a very active 
stage in the life of Rammohun Roy before his coming to 
Calcutta, his admirers belonging to the place naturally 
instituted a Club m his name with a view both to perpe 
tuating his memory and to serving the public 

The Rammootv Club was therefore established in 1926 
by the joint efforts of Babu Jatindra Nath Chakra varty, 
Sanshtadar, Rangpur Collectorate, and his colleagues pro 
minent among whom were Babus Ramesh Chandra Ghosh, 
Pnya Nath Sen Keshab Lai Bose, and (the late) Tara 
Prasanna Sanyal 

The Aims and Objects of the Club as set forth in its 
Memorandum are — the establishment and maintenance 
of a Reading Room , the encouragement of thrift, self help 
and CO operation among the members , promotion and culti 
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>atton of fmo arts and diffusion of useful knowledge , 
indoor and outdoor games , assistance of members and 
families of deceased members when m distress, and provi* 
ding accommodation for such members as are unable to 
find suitable lodgings , etc The Ctun is committed to a 
policy of nb‘!tention from all political and communal 
contro\ersios 

The OiEMVQ CEnEMON\ of the Cllb in 1926 "aas signalised 
by the um oiling of a portrait of the Ea^a Jatin Babu also 
prepared posters on Vihich were printed some of the 
teachings and mottos of the Raja, and had them hung up 
in the premises of the Cllo along with the portrait Ho 
also organised Essay Competitions on the Raja’s teachings, 
some of the subjects selected being (1) Bene\olenco is the 
truest homage to God , (2) The object of all the command- 
ments of God Is to teach us our duty towards our fellow 
creatures , (3) Morality is indi^Jpousable to the proper wor 
ship of God , etc The best writers of essays were awarded 
prizes Many distinguished speakers of the town took part 
in these mootings 

The LiniiAr^ of the Clud possesses a good collection of 
books, and subscribes several good magazines, such as the 
Modem Renew, the Pra&asi, the Snoga/, etc 

Death Anni\ers\ries OF THE R\ja ha\e been regularly 
observed by the Club since its foundation Among those 
who have graced these functions are Sir P C Ray, Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Dr M Shahidullah, Dr Mohim 
Mohan Bhattacharya, Mr Krishna Kumar Mitra, Mr Atul 
Chandra Gupta, Mr J N Gupta, etc besides such promi 
nent citizens of Rangpur as the Raja Bahadur of Tajhat, 
Dr D N Mallik Mr Surendra Chandra Roy Ghoudhury, 
Mr Ghandi Charan Roy Ghoudhury, etc Since 1930 silver 
medals are being awarded during these anniversaries to the 
best writers of es«5ays on the Raja s life from amongst 
these four groups —(1) school boys (2) school girls 
(3) college students and (4) the general public 


Tun CnsTESAm, 1933 — The Cu>b convened a meeting on 
16th July, 1933 to concert measures for the celebration of 
the Centenary, with Dr D N Mallik sc d , r r s (retd ) 
in the chair The following Committee was formed — 
President, Rai Sarat Chandra Chatterjee Bahadur, n n Vice 
Presidents Rai Jogendra Nath Chatterjee Bahadur, n l , Rai 
Radha Raman Majumdar Bahadur, Dr D N Malhk.’sco 
IBS (retd) and Mr Surendra Chandra Roy Ghoudhury’ 
Honorary S€crt,iartes Mr Sumti Ranjan Sen ir A , n L and 
Mr Jatindra Nath Chakra\arty Honorary Assistant Secre 
fanes, Mr Tarim Prasanna Sanyal b a and Mr Jyotsna 
may Das Gupta Mej«&ers — Miss Suniti Bala Gnnfo' 
Roy Bahadur of Tajhat, Rai’ 
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Mrityunjay Roy Clioudhury Bahadur, Dr N Gupta, rn d 
(Vienna), Rai Sahib Panclnnan Barman, MA.,i]i.,MnL,MLC, 
Khan Sahib Mobarak Ah, b \ , Dr. Jnanadanauda Das 
Gupta, etc A programme of ivork was prepared, and contri- 
butions were raised throughout the district The District 
Board, the Rangpur Municipality, and the Gaibandha 
Municipality contributed Rs lOD^ Rs 25^ , and Rs 25/ , 
respectively. The Club sancioned Rs 50 from its funds, 
and also raised some more money 

Tiic CBvrENARa Cellbritioss were opened on 1st Decem- 
ber, 1933, at 8 30 a si by Mr P. C De, i c s , District and 
Sessions Judge The Club Hall was tastefully decorated 
With portraits of the Raja and of Ins tomb at Bristol, and 
with suitable texts from his writings All distinguished 
citizens attended the function Mr De in a neat little 
speech described lucidly the manifold activities of the Raja, 
and his claim to universal homage There were a few 
other speeches also, after which the Aoi icLUxunAi. A^o 
I'JDusTriAL Exumiriov was formally opened by Mr N. M 
Ayyar, m a , i c s District Magistrate, before a large gather 
mg The Exhibition lasted for 7 days Stalls were opened 
by the local Jail, the Jute Wea\ ing Institution of Nilpha- 
niari the Salvation Array’s Saidpur Nat Settlement, the 
Government Veterinary and Agricultural Departments, 
and the Public Health Departments of the District Board 
and the Municipality Arrangements were made for 
demonstrating the wea\mg of the famous Nisbetganj 
Sataranchi of this district, and of an automatic handloom 
invented by Rajani Kanta Barman, a rural inhabitant of 
the district Among other interesting exhibits were sauce 
and water colour paintings and fine knitting and needle- 
work by ladies Plenty of amusements such as Magic, 
Cinema shows, Lantern Lectures, a Musical Soiree, a 
Dramatic performance, etc were provided Five silver 
medals, and 20 first class and 15 second class certificates 
were awarded to the best exhibits 

A Liti rAr\ CosFcrLNCu was held on 3rd December Dr 
D N Malhk, sc D , i e s (retd ), Principal of the local 
College presided Vedic hymns were sung by pupils of 
the Girls’ H E School Two poems on the Kaja composed 
by Sjts Mamsh Chandra Majumdar and Nripendra Chandra 
Sen were read Mr Jatindra Nath Chakravarty, one 
of the Honorary Secretaries, then opened the delibera- 
tions with n short speech Mr Bidhu Ranjan Laluri, 
> 1 ^ 1 , n L explained the social and religious ideals of the 
Raja and his interpretation of religions supported by the 
Upanishads and the Gita Mr Han Pada Banerjoe, ma, 
11 u read a learned paper in English , Mr Jatindra Kumar 
Dutt, M \ , It L and Maulavi Bashiruddm Ahmed also read 
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papers in Bengali and English Dr Mallik, in his presi- 
dential address, after touching upon some of the main 
features of the life and teachings of the Raja, summed up 
the deliberations of the Conference Medals for tho Essay 
Competition were then a'i\arded After some moroVodie 
hymns and a Noto of thanks by Mr Keshab Lai Bose, tho 
Conference came to a close 

Kakina (Dist Rangpur )— Si rrrMnrn 1933 On tho 27th 
September there ^^as a divine service in tho Brahma 
Mandir, tho pulpit being occupied by Sjt Kali Prasanna 
Das Gupta In tho evening there was a Memorial Meet- 
ing It commenced with a prayer by Sjt Lalit Mohan 
Sen Banibhushan Babu Sukhamay Das Gupta, m a read 
a i>aper on ‘Sarvabhaum Rammohun’ 

DtcFMiicn 1933 — The second mooting of tho Centenary 
was held on 23rd December It began with a short prayer 
by Sjt Lalitmohan Sen Babu Kali Kanta Biswas, an old 
antiquarian from Dinajpore, and Rev Mahesh Chandra 
Chakrabarti addressed the meeting, which was fairly 
attended by ladies and gentlemen The meeting separated 
with a vote of thanks by Babu Sukhamay Das Gupta 

Prayer meetings were held every morning in tho 
Brahma Mandir during the Christmas holidays, and all 
associated themselves with the homage that was being 
paid to tho great Raja by the Central Centenary Committee 
at Calcutta 

Jalpaigun — The Centenary was celebrated by a public 
meeting held in the Brahmo Samaj on Saturday the 17th 
January, 1934 at 6 p m with the S D 0 , Mr Jogesh 
Chandra Chaudhun, m A , in the chair The hymn % Onr 
was sung by a choir of girls, after which Sja 
Sarada Manjan Datta offered a short prayer Mr Chau 
dhuTi then read his well written presidential address, 
which was full of beautiful thoughts Addresses on 
various aspects of the Raja’s life and activities were 
given by Sjt Prahlad Chandra Chakrabarti, Sja Suniti 
Bala Chanda, m a , Sarasvati, Dr Bibhu Prasad De, 
Sjt Jogendra Chandra Majumdar, Sjt Jagajjyoti 

Pal, n A and Sja Sarada Manjan Datta The last 
speaker, who spoke extempore, showed how Indian women 
owed an unforgettable deot to the Raja, and how the 
religion inculcated by him had kept the men and women 
of India (referring to herself in particular), from falling 
under the influence of foreign missionaries The speaker 
described how keenly the Raja felt for the suflfenngs of all 
classes of people and how his sympathetic heart would 
have bled for the earthquake stricken people of Bihar 
had he been living now She wound up with an appeal 
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for help for the distressed Biharis The chairman in Ins 
concluding remarks mentioned the fact that whenKam- 
mohun Roy was at Rangpur, Jalpaiguri was part of that 
District, and so the citizens of Jalpaiguri should feel that 
it IS their right as well as their privilege to be associated 
with the honour that is being done to the Raja’s memory 
One notable fact about this meeting is that every speaker 
spoke enthusiastically about the Raja's religious and social 
reforms, and whole heartedly admitted that the worship 
of one true God was the mainspring of his multi sided 
activities The proceedings terminated with another hymn 

Darjeeling — The Darjeeling Brahmo Saniaj celebrated 
the Centenary with due solemnity on the 27th September, 
1933 A meeting was held in the evening at the Samaj 
Mandir, and there uas a respectable gathering of ladies 
and gentlemen The function began with a hymn sung 
by Miss Mira Sarkar followed by a prayer offered by Rai 
Bahadur 8 C Das of the Darjeeling Municipality The 
meeting was presided over by Justice J R Das of 
Rangoon 

Mrs Hemalata Sarkar addressed the meeting in Bengali 
on the activities of the Raja at various stages of his event- 
ful life as a social, political and religious reformer Mr 
B Bhattacharjee Head Master of the local Zilla School, 
spoke next, and was followed by Dr Saroj Kumar Das, 
who described the Raja as a Representative Man in 
Emerson’s sense When truth hardens into tradition, ':uch 
are the people sent out on the mission of resurrecting life, 
giving a message of truth from the grave of the past 
Proceeding, Dr Das said that in attempting a complete 
assessment of Rammohnn’s greatness, one was simply 
baffled in the endeavour of a compartmental analysis of 
Ills myriad minded interests The key note of his great 
ness seems to he in his irrepressible passion for freedom, 
not freedom of action merely, but freedom of the mind, 
which IS far more comprehensive and radical That was 
the acknowledged fountain head of his inspiration for all 
reforms, juristic, political, social or religious Dr Das 
observed that the Centenary provided an occasion for heart- 
searching and self criticism It was up to the Brahmo 
Samaj, of which Rammohun was the reputed founder, to 
see that all its measures of reform and progress were 
attuned to the key of the famous Trust Deed of the Samaj 
drafted by the Raja 

Nandy, Assistant Head Master, who spoke next, 
said that Kammohun was a standard bearer of that truth 
m reference to which the gospel of St John had with a 
prcyhetic touch laid down — ‘ And ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make ye free ’ 

GO 
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Prof P C Mahalanobis spoko on tho Raja’s concoptioil 
of the medium of instruction for tho children of tlm soil 
Referring to a letter written by tho Raja to Prince 
Dwarakanauth Tagore, the speaker s-vid that Rammohun 
had a predilection, no doubt, for the scientific method and 
the wide outlook of tho West, but insisted nevertheless on 
the adoption of tho vernacular as the medium of instruction 
With a prophetic insight Rammohun saw into the utter 
futility of tho misdirected enthusiasm for western culture, 
and with unerring precision laid tho foundation of the ideal 
of New Learning, a cultural renaissance in the Orient, 
which was to develop by mutual contact, and not by 
importation — [United Press ) 


ASSAM 

Gauhati — Tho Centenary was celebrated at Gauhati in 
September and November, 1933 On 6th and 13th Septem- 
ber there were readings from the Works of Rammohun 
Roy at the houses of Mr S C Roy and Mr J Borooah 
On 14tli September a well attended public meeting was 
held in the Curzon Hall, presided over by Mr A H W 
Bentinck ics After a hymn and a short prayer, the 
presidential address followed The following also made 
speeches — Miss Datta, b a , Mr B E Bardalai, m a , n i. , 
Mr M Khnrshed ics.Mr Lalitchandra Nayak, Mr K K 
Bhatfcacharya, Mr B M Sen, m a , and Rai Bahadur S N 
Datta, BA A very successful Ladies’ Meting was also 
held in the Curzon Hall on 16th September, in which several 
ladies, including Mrs J C Das, took part The third meet- 
ing of the celebration was held on Thursday, the 2lst 
September, in the Curzon Hall with Mr S 0 Roy in the 
chair The subject for discussion was Unity of Religions 
as conceived by the liaja The deliberations began with 
a choral hymn sung by the ladies followed by a short 
prayer by Mr L M Das The following were the chief 
speakers —Rev R B Longwell Mr A T Chatterjee, sr a , 
Mr Wajid Ah, n l Mr B B Kakati, m a , Mr F Ahmed, 
Bar at-Law, and Sjt Padmadhar Chahha Mr K S Guha 
read a poem on the Raja On 27th September, a special 
divine service was conducted in the morning by Principal 
S C Roy, who also gave some readings from the Raja’s 
writings Hymns were sung by Mrs S C Roy In the 
afternoon, an address was given by Mr K K Bhatta- 
ebarya, an Assamese Btahmo, on liammohttn's idcnl oj 
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Untversaltsm rcahsed tn an all round culture He also made 
merences to the Raja’s all-comprehensiveness and geniu® 
Ine function was solemn and impressive An entertain- 
ment in the shape of a demonstration of physical feats 
by a local club followed In the evening a prayer and 
discourse on Eammohun Roy was conducted by Rai 
Bahadur S N Datta, Assistant Director of Land Records 

The Banpya Sahitya Panshad’ and ‘Prabasi Chliatra 
baramdam of Gauhati also celebrated the Centenary in the 
Arya Ratya Samaj Hall on the 19th September under the 
Residency of Babu Bpnada Charan Banerjee. m A . Head 
er. Collegiate School A song specially composed for 
occasion was sung by Miss Sen Poems were read by 
Kamakhya Sankar Guha and Birendra Chowdhury 
Bhushan Sen and Gourmohan Das read 
interesting papers 

lnNovem^e^ were held when Babu Krishna 
to Gauhati He gave 
W ternfii ^0^^ of the Raja His 

TIip Itfi’ 1 f College Hall on 16th Rovember on 

idel/lff Re/ifi«o«s Life upheld the Raja’s 

Di^ne "^“0 evening he conducted 

with the <jTi Brahmo Samaj, dealing m his sermon 

Brahmn qZ. n ^fulness of the Religion of the 

m th^ ^ T? November he delivered a lecture 

B^ahmn?3 life and activities of the Baja 

immencftlTT members of the Gauhati public were 

of this elevating and inspiring presence 

of this revered octogenarian leader of the BrahmS Samaj 

here with great 

nandaf f December 1933 A spacious 

Sose part of the town for the 

Women belonJini^^^V”^ ^ thousand men and 

assembled to i Bections of the community, 

menced on the P spe^hes The proceedings corn- 
hymns and of one of the Raja’s 

vorsal Praver Naumste Sate , followed by a Uni- 

S hymnrbotS in ‘‘if Recitations by Children 

sJeci^rToatures of anfl, were 

pied on the 1 ^tb bl ^ The chair was occu- 

by S M Masih Sastri, on the 16th 

the Lad,” Dav hr Mr. I’’*'’’ 

edd„.,o^^^ 
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enatncss and Sjt Rajcndra Molmn Chaudhun on Raut 
mohun ami Lau atici PoUUcs Prof Abdul Munim. m v spoke 
on Rammoltun & Uttncrsaltsm, Mr Upcndra Kumar Kar, 
retired Sub judge, on Knmmobun ns J/jc /nnjigttrnfor o/ a 
Ncwitgc.and Mnulavi Mnqbul Husain on Ratnmohttn the 
Presencro) all Rchutons The speaker last named showed 
that Rammobun was a true friend of Ishm, and that lus 
followers have done more than Muslims to disseminate the 
truths of Islam m Bengal Sjt Jatindra Mohan Chaudhuri 
spoko on Loic oj Tnilh as the fountatn head oj s 

ac/ni/ics , Prof Suresh Chandra Sen Gupta read a paper 
m English on Raja Rainvtohun, the MaUr of Modern India , 
Prof Narondra Nath Bhattacharyn spoko on Rammohun 
and the sp>cad oj clucation and Mrs Naltni Bala 
Chaudhuri on Rammohun and Indian Womanhood Sjt Asok 
Bijay Ilaha read a poem composed by himsolf 

On the Ladies’ Day, besides the President (Mrs Shyam), 
Sja Pranada Sundan Das Sja Mnnal Nandi,n a Sja Sushila 
Dovi n A Sja Uma Datta n a Sja Amiya Datta, n a and 
other ladies spoko on tlio life of the Raja Mrs Nalini 
Bala Chaudhuri, Secretary, Sylhet Mahila Sannti, 
announced that the Samiti would award a Rammohun 
Medal to the lady belonging to tbo district w ho would* 
distinguish herself most in the year 1934 by literary activity, 
social soTMce or act of courage 

On the 20th December a Musical Festival and on the 
21st a Tableau exhibiting incidents of the Raja s life, vv oro 
organised Thirty five papers on the Raja wero xecoiv cd 
from the student community Medals and prizes were 
awarded to the be^t papers 


Karimganj ( Dist Sylhet )— The Centenary was cele- 
brated here on 12th December 1933 under the joint aus 
pices of the Kanmgunj Club and the Sahitya Mandir with 
Sjt Bipm Chandra Dey m a Principal Habiganj College, 
in the chair The programme was an attractive one, com 
prising recitations songs and a few selected scenes from 
Rabindranath s dramas Various speakers dwelt on the 
life of the great Raja from v arious standpoints and a few 
elahorate essays were read The article of Mr Anil Roy 
and the extempore speech of Mr Kumud Laha were 
appreciated highly by the audience 


Silchar —Glowing tributes were paid to the memory 
of Raja Rammohun Roy at a public meeting held at Silchar 
on 13tb November 1933 Rai Bahadur P C Ghatterjee 
Deputy Commissioner presided The meeting began with 
an impressive song by Mr K C Ghatterjee the well known 
musician of the town Papers were read by Sjts Mano 
ranjan Sen Saraarendra Bhattacharjee m a Manomohau 
Ranja Dey Sudlur Ranjan Sen Snmat Swami Jogeswara 
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nand-x of the* local Ramakruhna Mi<^ion. oiid Srtman 
ramndranalh Dxtta, n stuclont Sjt Gopendn Arjim of 
Syihol in course of Ins stirmig «ppoc)«, iiitl great elrcsa 
upoiitho fact that Rammoliun Roy fjr«t aroused our dormant 
spirits to mdopondont tliought in social and i>oIitlcal 
matters Sjt Nirode CInndra Gosttanil, m k , Head Master, 
Cnciiar High Sciiool, addressing the hlg gathering, said that 
the Raja’s hfo oxen after a century is a grand thing to 
discuss and admire The President in a nice speech sum- 
marised the noble life of the Raja, and referred to the 
present question of tlie rcmoxal of untouchalnlity which 
xxas first launched forth by the Raja, and is noxx accepted 
by Mabatmaji Ho hoped that the demon of ‘touch-me-not* 
xxould go axxay in no time — (The Naiaitdhan, Calcutta) 

Shillong — ^Tho Brahmo Samajes at Shillong colebratetl 
the Centenary in September and Nox ember 1933 On 24th 
September, dixino sorxtco was conducted m the morning m 
the Lahan Brahma Mandlr by Mr Atulananda Das, and in 
the evening in the Police Bazar Brahma Mandir by Rax 
Sahib S N Das On 27tli September a Memorial Meeting 
was held in the Police Bazar Brahma Mandir President, — 
Mr P C Roy, m a Speakers, — Mrs Lila Ray, Miss Kanmla 
Das, Mr Homantakumar Gupta, and Rai Salub S N 
Datta 

The November nieetings wore hold nhen Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mitra of Calcutta xisited the loxxn On 10th Nox em- 
ber morning dwine service was conducted by Krishna 
Kumar Babu at the Iiouso of Rai Bahadur Mahendranatb 
Gupta On the 14tli at 2 r M he spoke in the Mahila Samiti 
of the Laban Brahmo Samaj on the life of tlio Raja In the 
evening a public meeting was hold in the Police Bazar 
Brahmo Samaj Krishna Kumar Babu presided, and deli- 
vered an interesting address Other speakers xvere, Rai 
Bahadur Mahendranatb Gupta, Maulavi Ata-ur-Rahman, 
Mr Kong Fahikan Rai Sahib Sivanath Datta, Mrs Lila 
Ray and Sir Muhammad Saadulla On the 15th Krishna 
Kumar Babu conducted service at the Laban Brahmo 
Samaj 

Cherrapoonji (Khasi Hills Dist ) —The Centenary was 
celebrated here on 10th, 11th and 12th November 1933 On 
10th November, there was a sankirtan in the evening, after 
which Mrs Philemon offered a prayer On the llth there 
xvas a prayer meeting in the morning, when U Don Roy 
offered a prayer In the evening divine service was 
conducted by Babu Aswatthama Roy xvho came from 
Nongjin On Sunday the 12th November, which was the 
principal day of the celebrations, U Job on of Sasarat 
conducted divine service in the morning At 11 x m there 
was the Women s Meeting when Mrs Philemon conducted 
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service and preached a sermon At 2 r ir the principal 
meeting began with a prayer offered by Rev Nilmani 
Chakrabarti Then Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra, the vener- 
able President of the Sadharan Brahmo Sama], Calcutta, 
who had specially come here for the occasion, called different 
persons, one after another, to address the meeting Babu 
Rohinikanta Roy read a paper in Khasi He was followed 
by Mrs. Mahendrakumai Gupta, Mrs Philemon, and by 
Rai Bahadur Mahendrakumar Gupta Babu Anatli Bandhu 
Sen and Babu Atul Bhushan Sarkar of Shillong The 
President spoke last The Bengali addresses were ex- 
plained in Khasi by Babu Rohinikanta Roy Rev Chakra- 
barti exhibited the portrait of the Raja to the audience 
At the conclusion of the meeting a sankirtan party with 
ittndanga and kartal jvent from the Samaj Mandir along the 
main Station Road to Cherrapoonji village, a distance of 
about 2 miles, singing all the way At the Brahma Mandir 
at Pamalang, U Ills Mohan Roy of Sohbar offered a 
prayer, and addressed the people assembled there The 
party then returned to the Cherrapoonji Mandir by a 
different route, singing sankirtan all the way The 
sankirtan party consisted of both men and women, and 
there was great enthusiasm A prayer was offered by 
Babu Rohinikanta Roy and a concluding address and 
prayer by Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra His address was 
interpreted 

Local Bengali gentlemen attended the Centenary meet- 
ings, and the large hall was full Owing to quarantine 
restrictions consequent on an outbreak of cholera, many 
Brahmos and others from different villages could not 
come Still the big hall was filled The celebrations 
were a great success, and created enthusiasm among the 
people 

Dhubri — The Centenary celebrations were held atDhubri 
in September and October 1933 Divine service was held 
in the Brahmo Samaj on 27th September both in the morn- 
ing and in the evening Babu Romesh Chandra Mukherji 
conducted the service in the morning, and Babu Kamini 
Kumar Chakra varti in the evening 

A largely attended public meeting was hold in the High 
School Hall on 27th October Mr K W P Marar rc^. 
Deputy Commissioner of the district, presided The func- 
tion began with a hymn in chorus led by Mrs Sudovi 
Mukheru, followed by a short prayer by Sjt Pratap. 
Chandra Nag Mrs Bijanbasmi Datta and Mrs Kripa- 
kana Haidar read papers , and Mr R N. Do, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, Mr. Bishnu Prasad Duara. Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner, Maulavi Darajuddm Ahmad, Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner, Babu Sasadhar Mojumdar, q^ad 
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Ma‘<tor, Babu^ Uannnlkanta n i«, Olri^liclitmlra 

Dattn and Uoniptli CInndra rjl. and tliP President, 

*rokc on tlje lift? of tha Biji. Two prison wore nwardod, 
one to Mi'*'* Nallni Bo'*p, student of the (SlrN* HIkU School, 
and the other to Knrim Htkh*h of the Boj'ji’ Hij?h School, 
for tiitir c'sayfl on tlie life of the Haja A coiicludinK hymn 
in chorus wn** followed !•> a ante of thanks The 
meeting aan'*nKreat Hurco^'* On 2Sth Octoh**r, a Ladi*"** 
MeotinK aaai held in the Brahtno bamaj Mr«. Ba^anta- 
kuman Mukhcrji presided A Iij mn jnitn? hy Mr« bnelia* 
prabha Ncopi aaa"* followed b> a praj cr offered by the 
President Mrn Bijanba'lnl Datta epoke, and Mr« 
Charubala Patta, Mr)« Kripakarm Haidar, MI»a Mihika 
Nag, Mi'*'* Kaniala Da*» (Jiip*a and Mi** Nnlini Bom read 
paper* The meeting a* an well attended 

Bilasipara (Dint Goalpara ) — The Centenary wa* cele- 
brated hero %Mth great ec/o/ on 19th December 1933 A 
public meeting wa* held m the Indranara>an Academy 
Hall Pandit Durgakinkar Sa'*tri presided Babu* Himan'*u 
Mohan Roy, « a Sudhir Kumar Chnkraaartl. iij'* , Matllal 
Sarkar, Prafulla Kri‘*hna Bagchi and Mauli\i Abdul 
Jabbar delivered ■*peccbc«* Sjt» Nirmalya Bagchi and 
Bimala Kanta Cliakra\arti read paper* 

Dibrugarh — At Dibriigarh the Centenary meeting'* were 
hold in September and October 1933 Divine service wa** 
conducted in the Brahmo Samaj on 23rd and 2-ith Septem- 
ber by Mr J N Da** A number of ladies and gentlemen, 
besides the members of tho local Brahmo Samaj, attended 
tho services Mr Das specially dealt v\ ith the significance 
of the Brahmo Samaj and of its founder His sermons were 
greatly appreciated 

In tho evening of 24th September a Memorial Meeting 
was held in the Brahmo Samaj, presided over by Lt -Col 
J L Sen Representatives of various communUles 
gathered at the meeting Pandit Sivanatli Bhattacliarya, 
an Assamese Brahmin, described Rammohun as nothing 
short of an Avatar Ho said that the great Raja was 
a Saviour of Modern India, and a true exponent of liberal 
■re\\gwa3 stTiptwes He quoted verso alter Aorse 
from the Gita, and said that Rammohun s ideals wore all 
there Next he said that lus own presence that day to share 
the Centenary celebration might be taken as due to the 
great service done by the Raja, in conjunction with Lord 
William Bentinck in penalising the burning of tho Satt a 
century back His gtandmother was sacrificed on her 
husband s pyre His mother also would have been destined 
to the same lot on the death of lus father, who left him m 
the widow s womb but for Rammohun Roy’s Salt agi 
tation 
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Babu Cludananda Das put great stress upon the two 
characteristic features of Rammohun, viz , Love of Freedom 
and Moral Courage He said that the Raja fought single 
handed against scores of irrational dogmas and vices, and 
every time came out victorious 

A very learned speech was delivered by Mr S C 
Ganguli, M A , who dealt with all aspects of the Raja’s life, 
and especially with his political ideals and outlook He 
said that the first rate politicians of the present day could 
not suggest anything new in their political aspirations and 
expressions — nothing more than what Rammohun had 
expressed over a hundred years back Miss P Das, n a 
read a paper in Assamese, followed by Master Sangram 
Kumar Roy, both of whom paid glowing tributes to the 
memory of the Raja 

The last speaker, Babu Jogendrakumar Chakravarti, said 
that the cult of the Brahmo Samaj was unsectarian, and its 
founder s gospel based on truth embracing all the great 
religions of the world The greatest man of the present 
times, Mahatma Gandhi, is one of the truest followers of 
the Raja 

The October meeting was convened, after the Puja 
holidays by the public of Dibrugarh in the Indian Club 
Hall on Thursday, the 11th October Babu Basambad 
Mitra, M A , It t> , an influential member of the local Bar 
presided The meeting was of a representative character* 
and attended by a large number of gentlemen from various 
communities Two ladies graced the assembly A song 
composed for the occasion was sung by Babu Gopal 
Chandra Banerjee It was followed by a recitation of Vodic 
versos and Svasii\achnna by Pandit Parbati Charan Vidya 
bhuslian 

Maulavi Maniruddin Ahmed read a paper Babu Jogos 
Chandra Ghose recited amidst applause a beautiful 
poem composed by himself Maulavi Sayidur Rahman 
M A , n I , M L c delivered a fine speech on the monotheistic 
ideals of the Raja Mr S C Ganguli, n v , in an otoquont 
speech on the unique character of the Raja, said that 
ho had done a great service m bringing English educa- 
tion to India Master of 10 languages the Raja wrote the 
English language a century back so well that oven now 
masters of style marvel at his diction Next, ho spoke of the 
Raja’s activities in reforming the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
his attempts to introduce the Jurv system, his publication 
of books, pamphlets, magazines and his fight with the 
Pandits, all of which showed that Rammohun was the 
greatest man of India m hi<» time Pandit Abinash Chandra 
binba defined the character of the Raja as a Saviour of tho 
Hindu society, and a liberal thinker, though ho was m tho 
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strictest sense a Hindu, havuiR lliod and died a Hindu 
The meeting terminated after a fine speech by the president, 
followed by a closing song composed for tlio occasion and 
sung by Mr B C Mukherjoo 


BURMA 

Rangoon — ^Under the lead of tho Rangoon Brahmo 
Samaj, a reprcsentatiio Committee composed of tho follow- 
ing members was formed for taking steps for the celebra- 
tion of the Centenary in a befitting manner — The Hon 
Mr Justice S N Sen {President), U Ba Dun, U Kliin 
Maung, Dr J H Gray(V M C A, Central), Messrs P. S 
Moses (V M C A,Tou.n Branch), I> A Anklesana {r/icoso 
phtcal Socieh), S A. S Tayabji (llni/im), Dr Anup Singh 
Dr Gurudutt Sarin {Arya Sainaj), Swami Punyn- 
nanda Wissioh), Mrs J Mukerjoa, Mr*i P 

Basak, Mrs S Mazumdar, Messrs P C Chakraiarti, K C 
Niyogi, M Mukerjea, K K Roy, D Chakraiarti, S Rudra, 
C Chakra varti B K Basak, {Secretary), H Talukdar, 
(Jt Secretary) It was decided to have a Public Meeting 
on 27th September, as well as more elaborate celebrations 
in January 1934 

The public meeting on 27th September was held in the 
Prayer Hall of the Rangoon Brahmo Samaj The Hal* 
was filled to its extreme capacity The Hon Mr Justice 
Mya Bu occupied the chair, and Mr D A Anklesaria, n A , 
Li. n , Dr M Rauf, n a li. d , Bar at law, and Mrs S Ma- 
zumdar, B A , addressed the meeting Mr Anklesaria dealt 
with the formative influences which helped the evolution of 
the Raja’s theistic doctrines Dr Rauf laid special stress 
on the great impetus given by Rammohun to the cause of 
Indian Renaissance Mrs Mazumdar described the British 
period in India as the Age of Rammohun, and laid special 
emphasis on the religious aspect of his life She also dealt 
with the social reforms of the great Raja, especially those 
directed to the cause of female emancipation and improve- 
ment of the status of women m Indian society Tho 
Chairman m a few well chosen words described the Raja 
as the most prominent figure in the sphere of international 
culture at that time 

"With a view to encourage the study of the Raja’s life 
among the student population of Burma, the Celebration 
Committee announced an Essay Competition under these 
3 groups,— Kl) College students Subject of the Essay, 
Rqnfntohtin's contribiifton to humanity (S) School students 
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St 2 h}cct, Rfvnmofittn's It/c u‘orl\ (3) BouRiiJi stndontsj 
Subject, RdnnnoUuti's social and educational activities {to bo 
written in Bengali.) 

Tho cololiralion in January 1934 canio immediately after 
tho Maghotsava. A Public Meeting was bold in tho Sashi 
Bliushan Neogi Hali, Bengal Academy, on Friday, tho 
26th January 1934. Tho spacious hall was fdlod with a 
ropresentativo and cosmopolitan gathering, including a 
fair number of ladies, Tho Hon’blo Mr. Justico S. N. Sen 
was in tlie chair. Tlio proceedings opened with a song in 
chorus and a Sanskrit hymn sung to tho accompaniment 
of stringed instruments. After tho Chairman’s opening 
remarks, Mr. Leo C. Robertson, Bar-at-Law spoke, dwelling 
at some length on the philosophical aspect of tho Raja’s 
-teachings, and tlio bearing of tlio Upanishads on his ideals. 
The next speaker, Mr. Blooch, Gorman Consul, gave a brief 
sketch of tho Raja’s life and an interesting account of how 
his ideals had reacted on modern Ruropoan culture. U 
Kyaw Myint, tho next speaker, brought out certain 

points of contact between tho Raja’s teachings and 
Buddhistic principles. 

Mr. C. A. Soorma, Bar-at-Law, discussed tho Raja’s 
life from tho viow-point of a Mussalman, and laid stress on 
his social reforms. Jlr. D. Chakra varti, Aorodromo Ofiicor, 
in a well-written paper treated tho audience to an analytical 
study of tho Raja’s life and teachings, tho most outstand- 
ing characteristics of which wore, his lovo of freedom and 
his doctrine of universalism. Ho showed liow Rammohun 
in all details of his life and activities, lived and acted true 
to his idea!. Mr. Mahit Kumar Mukherjoe, m.a., u.t., r.l., 
Hdad Master, Bengal Academy, in another paper expoun- 
ded the Raja’s theological teachings, and discussed the 
difforent degrees of co-relation between thorn and the 
doctrines of other religious movements in India. 

After the speeches, prizes were awarded to the winners 
of the Essay Competition. A Sub-committee of throe 
appointed to adjudge tho essays had recommended the 
award of iu?o medals each in tho 1st and 2nd groups. The 
recipients were, in tlio 1st Group, Inamullah Khan of 
Judson College, and Ma Khin Myint of tho Teachers’ 
Training College, Rangoon ; and in the 2nd Group, Ohitra 
Basak of tho Sarada Sadan School, and M. A. Beg of the 
Bengal Academy, Rangoon. 

The Chairman after summing up neatly the remarks 
of the speakers gave an interesting concluding address. 

Bassein. — The Centenary was celebrated by a public 
meeting hold at the Cronkhite Hall (Pwo-Karen High 
School), on Saturday, the 16th December 1933, with Rev. O, 
L. Conrad, n.A., n.n., Superintendent, A. B. M, Pwo-Karen 
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Mission, m tbo chair As the Bas«om public wa*? not ex- 
pected to know much about Rammobun Roy, an interest- 
ing Manifesto'®* enumerating the Raja’s great ser\icos 
to hts country and to humanity bad boon issued by tbo 
Convenors along with tbo Notice inviting tbo public to the 
mooting There was a fairly largo attendance The 
meeting began with a song of Tagore, followed by the 
presidential address of Ro\ C L Conrad*” (The Mani- 
festo and the Presidential Address will be found in Section 
C of Part II of this \olume ) 

After the President, fie\ on other speakers, representing 
various communities resident in Bassein, addressed the 
meeting, dwelling oxliaustuely on tbo \arious aspects of 
the Raja’s activities 

Mr N C Sen and Miss S Singha gave a general outline 
of the life and actiMties of the Raja, with special reference 
to his noble efforts in tbo cause of social reform including 
the abolition of the Snftec while Mr H Subrahmanyani 
and U Obn Thwin dwelt on the activities of the Raja as a 
journalist and as an educationalist respectively Mr Md 
Yusuf traced the monotheistic doctrine of tbo Raja to his 
close reading of the Koran and other Muhammadan religious 
books, while Mr N S Dawson emphasised his intense love 
of freedom and his active sympathy with liberty movements 
throughout the world 

The last speaker Mr K L Mukherjee, referring to 
“the volume of mighty greatness of the Raja observed that 
he was not only one of the greatest social and political 
reformers of the age but a great religious force with a 
genuine love for humanity 

Rev C L Conrad in lus concluding remarks observed 
that the best way of paying homage to the memory of the 
great man would be to live up to the ideals set up by him 
before them The meeting concluded with another choral 
song and a vote of thanks to the President and the 
speakers by Mr B N Das, m l c 

Toungoo — The Centenary was observed at Toungoo m 
Burma by a meeting at the Jubilee Library on Thursday, 
the 28th September, 1933 when Rev C K Hughes Chap 
lam of Toungoo and Principal of St Luke s A V High 
School took the chair Mr S Banerjee son of the late 
Dr Nakur Chandra Banerjee of Bhagalpur gave a most 
interesting account of the life of the founder and another 
speech was delivered by H Aung Them ba Dr R D 
Pal, son of late Dr Ballaram Pal, brought the meeting 
to a close by movnng an expression of sorrow for the death 
of Mrs Annie Besant which had recently occurred — (The 
Navatidhan, Calcutta ) 
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Patna — PiLttsiisAn\ >rn'Ttso A Public Mooting for 
taking moa‘5uro‘i for tho celebration of tho Contonary was 
bold in tho Itanimoluin Roy Seminary Hall, Kharanclii 
Road, Patna, on Tuesday, tho 18th April 1933, at 5-30 i* *r 
Mr S M Hofeez, >i ut was Aoted to tho chair 

Tho following Resolution was nio\od and passed unani- 
mously — “RosoKod that this meeting of tho citizens of 
Patna, convened for the purpose of making necessary 
arrangements for tho celebration of tho Centenary of tho 
death of Raja Rammohun Roy, ofTcrs its homage to tho 
momorj of tho Raja, who lieralded anew epoch in this 
country, and was tho first among tho nation builders of 
Modern India, and calls upon all sections of tlio people of 
this province to co-operate in making tho celebration a 
success *’ 


Tho provisional .programme included tho following 
rocoramondations — Tliat tho celebration bo hold during 
the University week in Novemhor, that a Literary Con 
forcnce, a Women's Conference, and a Convention of 
Religions bo hold, and papers relating to tho Raja s life 
and activities bo read and discussed , that a book contain 
ing papers read at tho Conference bo published, and given 
free to all members of tho Organising Committee , that a 
Wrtrait of tho Raja bo prepared, and presented to tho Bihar 
Young Men’s Institute as tho offering of tho Celebration 
Committee 

Tho following Office bearers wore appointed — General 
Secretary, Mr fa M Hafeoz vi L c , Joint Secretaries, 
Mr Kuar Nandan Salmi, Mrs Sns Chandra Chakravarti, 
Prof Dlnrendra Nath Son and Prof Bimanbehan 
Majumdar 

Tirr CLLnnnAxroN — Under the auspices of tho “Bihar 
Rammohun Roy Centenary Committee organised as above, 
the citizens of Patna with representatives from different 
parts of Bihar and Orissa celebrated the Centenary on 31st 
n-nd 22nd November 1933 in the B N College Hall before 
a large and distinguished gatlienng presided over by Dr 
Sir Syed Sultan Ahmed kt , d l 


The First Day s proceedings opened with the hymns 
gai and uisl sung in chorus followed 

by a prayer led by Sjt Sns Chandra Chakravarti, Head 
Master, Rammohun Roy Seminary 

Paying Ins tribute to the memory of the Raja, the 
President read his address dwelling on the all round great 
ness of tho great Prophet of the Age Ho said Truly Ram 
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moluin wft*! the fir**! great nation*hin!<Ier of Modern India, 
and wai the foremost to ha\o swum across the perptoxed 
currents of her modern prohlomv. With unfailing insight 
ho realised that India grievously needed to bo brought In 
touch with the world forces of culture and civilisation ’* 

Sir Courtney Terrel, kx. Chief Justice, Palm High 
Court, spoke at length on Rammohun and Moiiern Editcaiton 
Dr. S C Sarkar, ji a , niiiiL read a most Interesting 
paper on /?rtHi;«o/«iiM, the Herald o/ the Ne\c Afte, in which he 
said that a century ago the Itaja thought out and worked 
on ideas and principles that have not >et been fully realised 
in India and in the world at large If not for anything 
olso, at least for hitting so early upon the tv\o groat truths 
of (a) synthesis of culture and (6) multiple personal 
exporionce, Rammohun deserved to bo called the “Path- 
finder of our ages *' 

Prof Khargasmha Ghosh of Hazaribagh, Mr. S, M. 
Hafeez, m i c , and Rev. R Lund next spoke on Rammohun 
and Vedanta, Rammohun and Islam, and Rammohun and 
Jesus respcctuely The first day's proceedings closed v%ith 
tho hymn — the Raja’s favourite hymn from the 

Mahanirvana Tantra 

The Second Day's proceedings commenced with tho song 
f nhc f^, sung m chorus 

Mrs A T Son, reading a paper on Rammohun and 060/1- 
/io« of the St///ec, said among other things that tho Roja 
felt that “it was his sacred duty to enlighten tho mothers , 
for a mother’s face was tho first lesson of a child '* She 
also said that all other reformers had hut followed in his 
footsteps Snjukta Sudhakana Chakravarti, speaking on 
Rammohun as Champion of Women's Rights, said that tho 
Raja was not only the saviour of the Indian widows, but 
was the pioneer in tho field of battle for the cause of Indian 
women in all those aspects which are now being fought 
for The most dominating idea of the Raja m all his 
diverse activities and reforms lay, she said, in his realisation 
and his teaching that only a true TOPls could attain the 
highest spiritual perfection and avoid social disruption, 
though giving women freedom and equal rights with man 

Prof B B Majumdar, ji A , r p s speaking on The Politic 
cal ideas of the Raja, said that he was indirectly the founder 
of the Indian National Congress It was he who was tho 
first to discover the line of demarkation between Law and 
Morality, and he was the first to make a compromise 
between historical and analytical jurisprudence Mr. 
Nageswar Prasad ir a , n l said that the Raja realised that 
nothing but social progress could improve the political and 
social condition of a country Ho was practically the 
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originator of all reform^ Dr Gyan Chand said that two 
ideas in economic*?, \ iz taxation of luxury and reduction 
of land revenue, wore first conceived by Eammoliiin Prof 
Niranjan Niyogi of Cuttack, speaking on The liaja as an 
educationist, depicted Rammohun in a most charming 
manner as a torch-bearer in whoso wake came the great 
reformers Maharshi Dobendranath, Brahmananda Keshub 
Chunder, and Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar Principal 
K P Mitra of Monghyr, speaking on The Raja's Contribu- 
tioits to Bengali Iitcratun, showed that ho was tho first to 
compile a Bengali grammar on a scientific basis Other 
speakers also paid homage to the memory of the great 
prophet 


Tho latter part of tho iiioetiiig w as presided over by the 
Hon’ble Mr Justice Khwaja Muhammad Noor, Vice 
Chancellor, Patna University, who in his concluding speech 
said enthusiastically that it was tlio sacred duty of Muslims 
to revere tho memory of tho Raja, for his teachings were 
influenced by, and had much in common with, Islamic 
culture The function came to a close with the hymn 
^ sung in chorus 


A booklet on The Life and Work of Raja Rammohun Roy 
with a tn colour portrait, specially published on this occa- 
sion by the “Bihar Rammohun Roy Centenary Committee ’ 
was freely distributed to those present on both the days 


Gaya — A public meeting was held at Gaya on 7th 
January 1934, to celebrate the Centenary of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy, under the presidentship of Principal D U Sen 
of the B N College, Patna The Hallet Town Hall, where 
the meeting was held, was packed to its utmost capacity 
with persons of all sects and creeds The meeting com- 
menced with an opening song by ladies Babu Sailendra 
Chandra Roy, a teacher of the Haridas Seminary, gave a 
Vivid description of tho lofty ideals of the R^a P^fessor 
Bimanbehari Majumdar, ji a , r r s of the ^ B College, 
Patna, traced the \aTious influences of Roy s activities on 
the lives of Indians, which he considered to be typical of 
the modern age He brought home to the minds of tho 
audience the fact that the Raja was the Father and Pioneer 
of the Reform Movement of the modern age in all its 
aspects Babu Sachmdra Nath Biswas, plea^r, read a paper 
in Hindi on the life and character of the Raja, which was 
appreciated by all After another speaker had spoken, 
tlm President, Mr D N Sen, addressed the meeting Ho 
began with the ancient history of Gaya, and dwelt on the 
ancient purity, serenity and sanctity of the town It was 
in this town that in the 6th ® 

Illumination, and it was here that he ^li>e red his first 
sermon Then ho paid his tribute to Raja Rammohun Roy, 
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who %Nas one of tho grc'xtost and bra\ost rcformor<t that 
indta had overproduced “India wants to attain political 
freedom, but she cannot go forward until and union’s •»ho 
goes back to her ancient days of spiritual culture and 
civilization “ People of India had forgotten their past 
glory and tradition, and unless and until they took a bold 
stand for spiritual progress and reformation, as Rammohun 
Roy did, they had no chance of political emancipation 

An eight year old daughtorofBabuRames Chandra Mitra, 
Assistant Sessions Judge, entertained tho audience by her 
sweet songs both at tho beginning and nt tho end Babii 
Ambika Prasad, a Zamindar of Hissua, announced a medal 
to bo awarded by him to tho student of Gaya, (male or 
female,) who would w rite tlie best essay on tho life and 
teachings of Rammohun Roy 

Monghyr — The people of Monghyr celebrated the Cen- 
tenary of tho death of Rammohun Roy and tho Jubilee 
of the death of Keshub Chundor Sen by holding two public 
meetings on the 7th and 8th January 1934 Babu Snknshna 
Prasad, m n c , one of the ablest speakers of the province, 
took the chair on the first day His address was followed 
by other instructive discourses on the life and achievements 
of the great Raja by Babu Hem Chandra Basu, Ad%ocate, 
and Sjt Kalipada Mitra, Principal, Monghyr College 
The attendance was respectable, with a fair number of 
ladies, and the intelligentsia of the town, including many 
Government ofBcials and businessmen The sweet songs 
with which Srimati Basanti Mitra treated the audience 
were edifying, and were \ery much appreciated Both tho 
functions took place under a paudal erected in the grounds 
of the Brahma Mandir, which is proud to possess the ashes 
of Sn Keshub Chunder sen Sadhu Aghorenath and Bhakta 
Dinanath and a few other believers, and since held m 
great reverence, not only by the members of the Samaj, 
but also by the religiously minded people in Monghyr, 
who find in the gardens around, interspersed with Samadhis 
of Sadhus a real haven of peace and serenity — (The 
Navavtdhtnt, Calcutta ) 

Miniaffarpur observed the Centenary of the death of 
Raja Rammohun Roy at the Town Hall on Sunday tho 
10th December 1933 with Principal D N Sen of the B 
N College, Patna, in the chair The Hall was very taste 
fully decorated for the occasion An arch was erected at 
the gate, and special electric lighting arrangements were 
made, which lent grandeur to the celebration A large size 
portrait of the Raja was placed near the Presidential chair, 
and was bedecked with the finest roses supplied by Babu 
Ashutosh Chakra varty of Naroli The hall was packed 
to overflowing with an audience fully representative in 
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character, and the gathering of educated and cultured 
people of the town, including a large number of ladies, 
was a remarkable feature of the meeting Excepting 
the Rabindra Jayanti celebrated in 1931 at the premises 
of the Orient Club, which was a rare intellectual treat, 
the town of Muzaffarpur had not witnessed a similar 
public function so rich in gathering, so successful in the 
conduct of business, and so full of enthusiasm roused 
by the interesting and instructive speeches that were 
delivered 

The success of the celebrations was mainly due to the 
efforts of the organisers, among whom special mention 
may be made of Mr Snranga Vihan Lai, m a of Sifcamarhi 
{late Head Master, Rammohun Roy Seminary, Patna,) 
Mr Pradyot Kumar Sen Gupta, Assistant Commissioner 
of Income Tax, and Messrs IJpendra Hath Sen and Surendra 
Nath Sen, Pleaders, Dr Upendra Nath Bhaya, Mr H C 
Biswas, Power House Engineer, and Rai Bahadur Dwarka 
Nath < 

Punctually at 4 pm the function commenced with the 
Raja’s favourite hymn from the Mahanirvana Tantra, 
Namaste Sate, sung by Messrs Surendra Nath Sen and 
Haridas Mukherji, followed by the famous hymn composed 
by the Raja himself, Bhabo slici eJie, sung by Mr J C 
Gupta and his two daughters 

On behalf of the Organising Committee, Mr ITpondra 
Nath Sen accorded to the gathering a most cordial welcome, 
and explained to them the importance and usefulness of the 
day’s celebration He also pointed out that the true great- 
ness of Rammohun lay not only in bringing the Modern 
Age in India, but also in discovering for her people the 
peculiar cultural genius of their country which lay buried 
in the Upanishads and preaching to the world the universal 
truth of One God, One people and One Religion, and also 
the 60 C 10 political doctrine of a world wide Co operation of 
Humanity 

Then followed speeches by two ladies Snmati Aunnipa 
Devi, the renowned authoress, in lier inimitable style m 
chaste Bengali dwelt on the service done by the Raja to 
Hinduism by placing the religion of the Vedanta for their 
acceptance in preference to other pro\ ailing forms of wor- 
ship to which Hindus v, ere in danger of being converted 
She was followed by Miss Maya Bhaya n t , A%ho read an 
excellent paper in English dwelling on tlio Raja’s special 
activities in the cause of the womanhood of India Her 
obserxation that but for the Raja it would ha\e been 
impossible for her to appear in a public platfrom on that 
occasion, and the manner in ^^lllch she delivered her nice 
httlo speech, extorted admiration from the entire audjerjce 
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Profes<?or Bimanbohan Majumdar of Patna, \sho 
followed, dwelt on the Raja’s octiMtios in the realm of 
politics, giving facts and instances gathered from close 
study of certain historical records not j et brought to light 
Professor S Roy of Patna observed that the Raja placed 
humanity above all things, and believed in the oneness of 
God and the unity of mankind In his opinion the Raja 
was a true Indian, and remained so all his life, and at the 
same time he was inspired by the ideal of internationalism 

Rai Bahadur Dw-arka Nath, in the course of a feeling 
speech, stated that Raja Rammohun Roy led a crusade 
against the time worn Hinduism which had degenerated 
into mere rituals and symbolism and that he revealed to 
the people the pure religion of the Upanishads, wherein 
only lay true happiness for mankind The Raja was one of 
those prophets who were ushered into existence, time and 
again, whenever there came dark periods in the history of 
India, and he had been preceded by Nanak and Kabir, the 
mystics who preached similar messages of Universahsm 

An eloquent speech in Hindi was then delivered by Babu 
Lachhmi Narain Gupta Pleader, who surveyed the life 
and work of the Raja, and paid a tribute to his services for 
Indian womanhood He exhorted his countrymen to study 
the life of the great man 

Among those who read papers at the meeting, Mr 
Basanti Charan Sinha referred to the Renaissance in India 
inaugurated by the Raja Mr Surendra Nath Sen in a 
learned discourse explained that Rammohun was a staunch 
follower of Sankaracharya, and adopted Advaitavada as 
the correct religious creed , but in order to make it possible 
for the ordinary people of the world to approach God, the 
methods laid down in Mahanirvana Tantra were adapted 
by him for the ordinary worship of the Gnhasthas 

Prof Goshtha Han Smha, Professor of English G B B 
College, m beautiful and eloquent language gave a summary 
of the noble activities of the Raja, who devoted his life 
to the cause of human emancipation, and was a hero m 
the truest sense of the word He said that it would be a 
mistake to think that the Raja was a mere iconoclast or the 
founder of a new faith The Raja simply re discovered 
Hinduism, and went back to the simple monotheistic faith 
of the Upamshads 

Principal Sen then rose amidst enthusiastic cheers, and 
delivered his presidential address, which was listened to 
with rapt attention He expressed his delight at the befit- 
ting manner in which Muzaffarpur was celebrating the 
Centenary, and was pleased to see signs of intellectual 
awakening everywhere in Bihar, which was his beloved 
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province Principal Sen observed that although the Raja 
had made a comparative study of all religions, he was a Hindu 
of Hindus, and his standpoint was that of the Upanishads 
His God was the great God of our forefathers, the Brahma, 
the Infinite Being who inspired the race This great 
message of the Rishis was an age long cry, which was 
reverberating in the subconscious mind of the race, and 
again found full expression through the Raja, who in a 
clarion voice called Indians to go back to the simple creed 
of their forefathers after casting aside all superstitions 
He preached that no one had the right to tamper with the 
spiritual relationship between man and God 

In an inimitable style garnished with exquisite poetic 
imagery, the President then went on to deal with the Raja’s 
activities and greatness He pointed out that while the 
mighty civilizations of Egypt, Greece and Rome have perish- 
ed, the Aryan culture still sur^ ives He struck a refreshing 
note of optimism by declaring that India cannot perish so 
long as her people followed her peculiar cultural outlook 
and spiritual ideal India by her ideals of Co operation of 
Humanity and Universahsm offered a solution of all the 
present day scrambles for wealth, power and commu- 
naUstic gains That ideal was preached by the Raja, and 
the President appealed to the younger generation to rally- 
round the banner held aloft by the Raja The President’s 
speech lasted for three quarters of an hour, and made a 
deep impression on the minds of the audience 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chair in which ho referred to the devoted 
service which Principal Sen had rendered to the cause of 
education in Bihar It was through his life long efforts 
that the Bihar National College of Patna had grown from 
an insignificant institution to an important seat of learning 
with magnificent edifices 

The function terminated with Rabindranath’s well- 
known anthem Jana gana mana adhitia;^aka sung by Mr. 
Handas Muklierji and others Then followed an exhibition 
ot lantern slides illustrating India s saints, and the incidents 
of the life of Raja Rammohun Roy after which the meeting 
dispersed 

Chapra — The Centenary was celebrated at Chapra with 
a two days’ unique and imposing programme on 2nd and 
3rd December 1933, with Principal D N Sen of the B N 
College, Patna, in the chair Principal Sen was given a 
magnificent reception at the railway station, where the 
notabilities of the town, including Mr S K Das, i c,8 , 
Di’strict and Sessions Judge, Saran, who was the host of 
the President-elect, wore present toreceiNo him when the 
tram steamed in 
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The first day’s programme consisted of a Ladies’ Meeting 
at the house of Mr S K Das, where papers were read by 
several ladies on the importance of the great Raja’s contri- 
butions to the cause of women in tins country. A poem 
by Miss Annapurna Devi, the talented daughter of Dr 
HaTadhone Dutt, which was set in tune and sung by her, 
was much appreciated The meeting was attended by 
ladies of all creeds and communities , and thanks to the 
cordiality and supremo interest evinced by Mrs S K Das, 
and also to the perfect arrangements made and the indivi- 
dual care taken personally by Mr Das, it was a complete 
success At the end of the meeting Babu Snranga Vihari 
Lai, retired Head Master of the Rammohun Roy Seminary, 
Patna, and a local Christian Missionary gentleman de 
scribed the life work of Raja Rammohun Roy and the life 
of Christ respectively with the help of lantern slides 

The second day s programme opened with noble music, 
picturesque nm/i, and impressive prayer, followed by a 
liberal distribution of alms to the poor and a Swadeshi 
Ananda Bazar Mela The Ananda Bazar presented the 
appearance of a tropical sunset in the beautifully variegated 
trailing colours of the ladies’ saries as they moved to and 
fro in the Mela Business was then commenced in the 
Men’s section with a highly felicitous address of welcome 
delivered by Mr Hem Chandra Mitra, President, Centenary 
Committee, Chapra Principal Sen was then voted to the 
chair amidst general applause After a solemn prayer by 
Principal D N Sen, speeches were delivered in Hindi, 
Urdu and English by notable gentlemen of Chapra and 
outside, among the latter being Munshi Ishwar Saran, the 
well known leader of the United Provinces Prof Sambhu 
nath Roy of the B N College, Patna, and among the for 
mer, Malilavi Muhammad Majid, Pandit Jivananda Sharma, 
Mr Avadhesh Kumar Varma 

Munshi Ishwar Saran characterised Raja Rammohun 
Roy as one of the greatest makers of Modern India, whose 
life would provide an inezhaustible source of inspiration 
for us for long generations to come He was the man who 
hrought home to us again after the lapse of centuries that 
life and its blessings were not for the timids and cowards, 
and that freedom did not consist in mere freedom of action 
Freedom dwelt alone m the free spirit of the lion hearted 
ones, — a message on which India of to day, said Ishwar 
Saran should do well to deeply ponder again 

MaulaM Majid claimed Raja Rammohun Roy as a 
follower of Islam in tlie higher spiritual sense, and made 
clear his point with quotations from holy texts and the 
Raja’s writings 
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The President, who then delivorod lub address, was 
deeply impressed with the spontaneous outburst of 
enthusiasm on the part of almost all sections of the 
citizens of Chapra and of all ages Ho likened it in his 
speech to the quickening of a new life, — a reflection of that 
quickening of a new birth brought about by the great Raja 
Kamnioliun Roy in moribund India well on or a century 
ago There was an undying fire, said ho, somewhere in 
the profound depths of India’s civilization, which burst 
forth at intervals and brought new life to the people when 
they needed it most The Raja was one such Prometheus 
who lighted up the dying embers of Indian life once again, 
and opened the portals of the future for them He rescued 
the great religion of India from the rut into which it had 
fallen, and lifted it like a mighty lever to its own universal 
plane and in doing so, ho restored the people of India 
to their long lost high estate ‘Tn this universal piano 
of the Indian religion and in this high estate of 
India s manhood and womanhood’ , concluded Principal 
Sen, “there was no distinction made of the outer garment 
of creeds and tenets, but it was all made up of harmony, 
of world symphony ’ 

The meeting was dissolved with a vote of thanks to the 
chair proposed by Mr S K Das 

The success of the celebrations was entirely due to 
Babu Mahendra Prasad and Babu Madan Mohan Sahay 
The two days’ impressive celebrations terminated with a 
very plea^aht function at the residence of Mr Gajadhar 
Prasad of the Subordinate Judicial service, where Principal 
Sen and Prof Roy were given a cordial reception —(The 
Adiance, Calcutta ) 

Ranchi — Prelimivarv MEETI^G A public meeting was 
held in the Collins Co-operatue Buildings on 28th August 
1933 to form a Working Committee for celebrating the 
Rammohun Roy Centenary at Ranchi in a befitting manner 
Twenty six leading gentlemen of the town were elected 
members, with Mr Jaykali Dutt m a , n l as President, 
Babu Satish Chandra Ray, n l as Vice President, Babu 
Snbodh Chandra Roy as Secretary and Dr Susanta Kumar 
Bose, n sc , mu (Homeo) as Assistant Secretary It was 
decided to hold meetings throughout the month of Septem- 
ber, finishing with a Memorial Meeting on the 27th 

Tiir CEt4ErRATiONs The/irsf meeting was held on Sunday, 
the 3rd September, under the presidentship of Sjt Satish 
Chandra Bay An address of homage to the Raja was 
delivered by Sjt Sasibhu*?han Ghose, sf a of the Ranchi 
Brahraacharya Vidyalaj^ who pointed out the relation of 
the efforts made by the Raja with the modem hfe 
Bengal Several "songs were "sung by Sjt Subbran«!U Chakra- 
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\arti, n A one of which was compo«ied by a gentlem'in of 
Doranda for this occasion Babu Satis Chandra Chakra- 
\arti, MA, Joint Secretary, All India Centenary Com- 
mittee, was present 

The second nteeiins was held at the Hinoo Friends’ Union 
Club on 9th September, exclusively for ladies, under the 
presidentship of Mrs P N Bose Papers were read and 
speeches delivered by Mrs Sucharita Sen, Mrs Ba^anti 
Gupta, Sjas Sushama Chakravarti, n A , Amala Devi Priya 
Bala Sen Gupta Hernia ta Gupta, Mrs N K Ghosh, and 
Sumati Bala Devi Most of the papers and speeches were 
very interesting 

The third meeting was held on Sunday the 10th Septeni 
her, m the Collins* Co operative Buildings under the presi 
dentship of Mr P N Bose A paper on The Rationalism of 
the Raja was read by Mr S Haidar Mr N K Ghosh, vi a , 
D L , MX c dehv ered a speech in which he made special 
mention of Rammohun s benevolent services for the women 
of Bengal A paper was read by Mr Bhupendra Narain 
Maitra, m a on The Worl, of the Raja for the Political Upilift 
of India After giving many instances of the Raja s freedom 
loving spirit he conlcuded by declaring the Ihija to be the 
Father of the political world of India Mr J K Dutt s 
lecture was on Raimnohun i?oy tJ e ^lan and his IPor* He 
gave a full history of the Raja’s life, and the relation of 
his work with the modern life of Bengal and her religion 
Sjts La lit Mohan Roy, Halmi Eanta Chowdhury, and 
Ganesh Ghose also delivered speeches and read papers 

The fourth meeting was a Religious Convention It was 
held at the Hinoo Friends Union Club on Saturday the 16th 
September, and the following day On the 16th the meet 
mg was opened under the presidentship of Mr J K Dutt 
In his introduction he explained the special interest of the 
Religious Convention as a meeting ground for people of all 
castes and creeds Swami Visuddhandanda Saraswatl, M A 
read a learned paper explaining the underlying principles 
of Vedanta Mr A Muzaffar explained the basis of Islam 
Mr S M Ahmad s speech on Attainment of God was 
much appreciated Sjt Sasibhushan Ghose m a related 
The Karma Fofio of the Gita On the I7th the meeting was 
opened by a lecture on The Christian Vicu of God by Rev 
L G Mukhorji Sjt Sasibhushan Ghose explained Bhakti 
lojjo The Piinciptes of Jama DJiarma vrere explained by 
Sriman Pandit Shiv’Di Ramji Mr S K Sahay, Bar-at Law, 
delivered a speech on Dharma and the Uje of the Raja 

The meeting closed with a lecture on Dralnnotsm and the 
lift, of the Raja by the president Mr J K Dutt 

The fifth necitng was a Students Day, held bn 19th 
September m the Zilla School Hall under the presidentship 
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of Prof S C Gho'shal, m k It wa*i opened by the 
president with an introduction on the life of the Kaja 
bit BUupendra Narain Maitra, >r \ read a paper on The 
Raja's relation leith politics and sociology Pandit Rajarani 
Pandeya, Babu Sasibhushan Gliose, m a , Babu Jadu\ir 
Prasad, m a , Mr fsyed AUaf Karim, m a , Mr. K D Dutt,n a 
aKo doliAered speeches 

Prizes and medals aaoto then awarded for the best 
essajs on Rammohiin Roy written by students Tara 
Kumar Ghoso (I A Class, Ranchi Zilla School,) and Miss 
Sadhana Mukhern (Class X, St Margaret’s High School), 
recipients of medals, road their essays The ne^t four reci- 
pients of medals wore Miss Basanti Purti (St Margaret’s), 
Miss Renuka Banerjee (Bengali Girls’ M E School), 
Sasibhushan Sarang (Ranclu Zilla School ) and Mansid Purti 
(Radha Gobindo Academy) Five medals A\ero awarded by 
Dr Susanta Bose, and one by Jlcssrs G Bonerjee and 
Brothers 

The sixth meeting On 24th September a special meeting 
was organised by the members of the ‘Madhu Chakra 
at Hinoo under the presidentship of Sjt Nalini Kumar 
Chowdhury Papers wore read by Sjts Biroswar Son, 
Hrishikesh Banerjee and Bijay Krishna Datta of the 
Brahmacharya Vidvalaya There was an address from 
the chair 

The JlIcmorifTt Meeting On 27th September, a Memorial 
Meeting under the presidentship of Sjt Satish Chandra 
Chatterji, sr a , Principal B M College Bansal, was held 
in the local Brahmo Samaj Hall Mr N K Ghosh related 
how the status of the women of Bengal had come up to 
Its present le\ el and the credit that is due to the Raja 
for it Mr Abdul Karim read a well informed paper on 
the Raja s life and work Sjt Kshitish Chandra 3§ose, m a 
of Ranchi Brahmacharya Vidyalaya in his speech explained 
the underlying principles of Brahma Dharma and its effect 
on the life oif modern Indians The President offered a 
prayer The meeting closed wnth a choral song by the 
students of the Brahmacharya Vidyalaya 

Hazaribagh — In connection with the Rammohun Roy 
Centenary a senes of public lectures was arranged in the 
Hazaribagh Brahmo Samaj Hall The first lecture was 
delivered on I6tb September 1933 under the presidentship 
of Mr Shambhu Dayal n a , by Prof Muhammad Muslim 
M A on The Cosmo^obtaiusiii oj Islam 

Prof Humayun Kabir of Calcutta delivered the second 
lecture on 28th October 1933 before a large gathenng of 
ladies and gentlemen consisting of Christians, Muham 
madans and Hindus the Hall and the adjoining verandas 
being literally packed 
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The speaker omphasi’sed liou soardi after truth, 
fearless independence, spirit of adventure, and catholi- 
city of outlook ^^oro equally manifested in every sphere 
of Rammohun’s work, whether as a social or a religious 
reformer, as a political worker, or as an educationist. 
Born in an age marked by political chaos and dominated 
by formality and superstition in matters social, reli- 
gious and educational, Rammohun was gifted with the 
genius to apprehend the spirit within, and to chalk 
out a definite concrete programme to unite the dis- 
membered limbs of national life The best way of 
honouring the great national hero, according to the 
speaker, is not to mutate him in the details of his 
activities, but to follow the great ideals for which ho 
stood 

The President, Rai Bahadur Prof Gopal Chandra 
Ganguli, congratulated the young speaker for his apprecia- 
tion of the character of Rammohun Roy, and pointed out 
from personal experience how Rammohun Roy is being 
appreciated more and more, as he should be, as the Maker 
of Modern India The President lastly appealed to the 
different communities of India to study the scriptures 
and admire the lives of the saints and great men of other 
communities, so that they might all lov e and respect one 
another, and thereby become united as a nation 

The third lecture was deli\ered in the Sama] Hall on 
Saturday, the 4th November 1933, by Prof P Sinha, his 
subject being Religious Reformers of Northern India in 
mediaeval and modern times 

Starting with Eamananda, Kabir and Nanak, 
Prof Sinha went on explaining the philosophy and 
teachings of Ballabliacharya, Cliaitanya, Surdas, 
Tulsidas, Dadu Dayal, Raja Rammohun Roy, Swami 
Dayananda, and others The speaker gave a scholarly 
account of the distinctive characteristics of the 
doctrines formulated and preached by each reformer 
He laid special stress on how Kabxr stood for unity 
amongst warring communities, by preaching one 
God and denouncing idolatry and caste distinctions , 
how Chaitanya initiated, and was m fact the living 
embodiment of, the cult of love, — such love for the 
Creator as could defy ‘moksha* itself, and such love for 
creatures as could defy social inequities , how Tulsidas 
by his immortal poetry permeated the moral ahd 
religious fabric of the whole nation , how Rammohun 
Roy with his comprehensive genius founded the Univer- 
sal Religion, and moulded the destiny of modern India , 
and how Swann Dayananda brought about the renaissance 
of Vedic religion 
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The prosidont, Rai Bahadur Prof, Gopal Chandra 
Ganguli congratulated the speaker for his kaleidoscopic 
picture of religious movements extending over centuries, 
and compared the course to the “Bhaktamal Grantha”. It 
is not mere intellectual appreciation of tlie several doctrines, 
but the realisation of their spirit, said ho, that would do us 
good in these days of materialism He pointed out how 
behind the apparent differences amongst followers of 
Bhakti, Jnana, and Karma, there is something common to 
all great men, \iz. the longing for union ^Mth God, the 
Satyam Sivam Sundaram, or in Plato’s language, the True, 
the Good and the Beautiful Religion, he concluded, is a 
pursuit which is possible only through deep and silent 
meditation, and liv es of religious men servo as luminous 
guides m the dark regions an ad\enturer has to pass 
through 

The fourth lecture by Rai Bahadur G C Ganguli, jr a. 
on The Message of Kabtr was delivered on llth November 
under the presidency of Mr A Majid, m a 

The fifth uiceitug, the mam day — Lastly, on Sunday 
the 19th November, a crowded meeting of all sections of 
people was held in the Town Hall, and was presided over 
by Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, who had come from 
Calcutta for the occasion 

Sir C C Ghosh described from his personal experience 
how Raja Rammohun Roy has raised India and the Indians 
in the estimation of English men and English women Mrs 
A N Chakra varti read a paper in Bengali, showing how 
the Raja was a staunch advocate of women 

Rai Bahadur Gopal Chandra Ganguli showed how the 
Raja was the pioneer of Western education in India, and 
how with his extraordinary foresight he had chalked out 
a system of education which stood the test of time, and 
which produced so many great men The seed sown by 
the Raja in the field of education in Bengal had grown into 
a goodly tree in the capable hands of veteran educationists 
like the late revered Pandit Is war Chandra Vidyasagar and 
the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who could compare favour- 
ably with any educationist of the world Prof P p Sinha 
and Mr Sambhu Dayal next spoke in Hindi, and earned 
the audience with them Mr Majid spoke a few significant 
words in English, and Prof K S Ghosh dwelt on the 
religious side of the Raja 

The President spoke m Bengali for a little over three- 
quarters of an hour, and was listened to with rapt attention 
He regretted that religion was at a discount in these days 
and stated that whatever the Raja did, he did from a sensA 
of religion which flowed in his veins, was in every fifipg 
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lus being, and w&h in tlio marroi\ of his bones Raja Ram- 
tnohun Roy apart from his religion >\as like Hamlet ^'ith 
the part of Hamlet left out — (Abridged /rom the Afftrita 
Bazar PainkaJ 

Gindih (Dist Ilazanbagh) — ^Tho Centenary was cele- 
brated at the Giridlh Brahma Mandlr on the 27th of 
September 1933 In the morning, di\ me ser\ ice was con- 
ducted by Babu Surondra Mohan Guha, ho drew special 
attention to the Raja’s life long cndea\ours to establish 
the -worship of one God in spirit and in truth It was he 
■who first introduced in India the congregational worship of 
God, and who, as a reward, suffered calumny and persecu- 
tion at the hands of his fellow citizens, for whoso edi- 
fication ho gave up his all, and worked so hard and unceas- 
ingly till the last (lays of his iife In the o\eninga Public 
Meeting was held in the Mandir under the presidency of 
Babu Kunja Bihan Biswas, ar A , u L There was a gather- 
ing of about 300 gentlemen and ladies Miss iLalyani 
Guha, Miss Arati Ohatterjeo and Babu Jatindra Ifath 
Mukherjoe, ded read papers dealing with different 
aspects of the Raja’s character and work. Miss Guha 
laid empahsis on. what the Raja had done for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of women, Miss Ohatterjee on the 
Baja’s strength of character, while Babu Jatindra Nath 
Mukherjee laid special stress on the Raja’s contribution to 
the Bengali literature Mr J K Biswas, it a and Prof. 
Norendra Nath Chakravarti, -u a then addressed the 
meeting Mr Biswas, a representative of the Christian 
community, in his characteristic sweet style, dealt with the 
Raja s foresi^t in matters social and political In no 
field of present day activities have the Raja’s ideas been 
outdone He was the pioneer of all progressive movements 
m India Prof Chakravarti, m an eloquent and persuasive 
speech, drew pointed attention to the Raja’s firm faith in 
God, which was the source of all his activities m hfc 
Whatever he did or said emanated from that faith The 
president then concluded with an exhortation to the 
audience to follow m the Raja’s footsteps, particularly in 
the worship of God in spirit, which was the real and 
perennial source of his strength 

Dhanbad — Mote than a thousand people assembled at 
the E I Ry Indian Institute on October 27th to celebrate 
the Centenary of Raja Rammohun Roy Mr G N Boy 
in proposing to the chair Sjt Krishna Kumar Mitra, who 
had specially come from Calcutta for the occasion, 
eloquently spoke of the services the Raja had rendered to 
this country, especially to Bengal, for more than half a 
century, and moved a Resolution of homage to his memory 
Khan Bahadur M Z Hashmi seconded, and Rao Bahadur 
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D D Thacker supported the proposal on behalf of the 
coalfield public 

The meeting began with one of Rabindranath’s hymns 
sung by a choir of girls The chairman then read a prayer 
specially composed for the occasion This was followed 
by a welcome address from Rai Bahadur B M Chattorjee, 
who made eloquent references to the Raja, whom he 
described ns the Maker of Modern India Mrs Kuraudini 
Basu next paid a tribute to the memory of the great Raja 
She referred to the inhuman tortures to which the woman- 
hood of India was subject m those days, and narrated the 
interesting history of the Brahnio Samnj Mrs Kamala Sen, 
whofoUoi\od, eulogised the services which the Raja had 
rendered to the womanhood of India The famous novelist 
Srimati Santa Devi was the next speaker, and spoke 
about the influence of the Raja upon the social and cultural 
development and the legal status of Indian womanhood 
Mr A Majid of Hazaribagh in course of his speech said 
that the Raja was the creator of Bengali prose 

Dr Kalidas Nag of international fame paid a glowing 
tribute to the sacred memory of the Raja, holding the 
audience spell bound by liis masterly delivery In his 
reference to the Raja he dealt with the question of Nationa- 
lism and Internationalism His was a superb speech which 
will long be remembered at Dhaiibad 

Rev Mr Dewey of the American Mission came forward 
with another forceful speech He made special reference 
to the Raja’s work m connection with illiteracy and uplift 
of womanhood He said that the Raja was not simply a 
social reformer , he was an out and out revolutionist, but not 
in the sense in which the word is used nowadays Mr S 
P Tayal and Dr B B Banerji were the next speakers, both 
of whom created good impression upon the house 

Sots of books relating to the Raja were presented to the 
E I R European and Indian Institutes of Dhanbad, and 
also to the Jhana Evening Club and to the Lindsay Club, 
Dhanbad Mrs Kumudini Basu distributed the prizes 
and medals for the Essay competition The Sudhindra 
Memorial Gold Medal donated by Mr R N Sen Gupta 
was awarded to Dwijapada Biswas of Jliaria Raj School, 
who proved to be the best essayi*!t 

After the Chairman’s speech which dealt with the 
character, indomitable courage and versatility of the Raja, 
Rev Mr Dewey offered a prayer * 

Mr Mohini Mohan Mitra Joint Secretary of the 
Centenary Committee, thanked the donors and others, and 
apologised for failing's, if any, in organising the function 
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TliP mootinR Icrmlnatctl lalp at nlplit with a vote of 
thinkH offered by Mr K. N. Sen Gnrtn — (T/ie Sk^tcfi, 
Dhanbad) 

Jamshedpur ““Tfie Centenarj wa* celebrated nt J«m- 
flhedpur on Sundij the 17th December 193'J In a befittinf; 
manner A Public Meeting con\cned in the “Dr Stntirnm 
Chakra\arti Memorial Hall’ wan crowded to itn ulmo't 
capacity. Mr« Keenan, wife of the Orneml Manaper of 
the Tala Iron A. Steel Co Ltd,pre«idcd o\er the meeting, 
which began with a clioral pong by girli umlcr the direc- 
tion of Mm Sujata Dosp and Mm Sobha Majiimdir 
Prizes were gi\en away oy Mro Keenan to the be«t writers 
of essays on the KajaV life Mrs Chindrabatl Sethi and 
Mr S Gupta ga\c short discourses on the Haji's life 

Mr Ilamananda Chatterjec, who Jiad specially 
come from Calcutta for the occasion, then g'xao a 
learned discourse on the life and teachings of Itam- 
mohtin Koy. lie dealt with c%erv aspect of this great 
man's life, as a great educationist, ns n social reformer, 
as a political uphftcr, and ns a spiritual leader By 
tho introduction of I^ngUsh education In India he 
united ‘isolated’ India with the whole world by 
enabling it to bo in touch with world thought Tho 
speaker ga\o instances to show how great was tho 
Raja’s fora our for intornntionahsm, when intornn- 
tionahsm w as not o\ on clearly understood The speaker 
said that tho basic principle on which the League of 
Nations is run to-day was suggested by tlio Raja over 
a century back Tho Raja had suggested to tho then 
Foreign Minister of Franco an organisation which 
would by discussion or arbitration, settle all disputes 
among countries, and thus make war impossible Tho 
speaker, after referring to tho Raja’s reiiial of tho 
worship of God in spirit and in truth, wondered why 
intellectual unfitness is held up as a plea against 
worshipping God in spirit and in truth, when tho same 
intellectual capacity has produced great philosophers, 
hterateurs, scientists publicists, administrators and 
politicians among the Indians of to day 

The meeting terminated writh a vote of thanks to the 
Chair, and to the speaker of the evening Portraits of 
Raja Rammohun Roy were distributed at the meeting 

Mr Chatterjee also addressed a Ladies’ Meeting, in 
which he explained to them the ideals of the Raja’s life 

The same eiening Mr Chatterjee addressed another 
public meeting held at the Indian Association, and 
delivered a lecture on Jotirtialtstn mentioning Rammohun 
as a pioneer in the field and thrashing out every point 
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that crops up in tins connection, c fi the journahst s 
kno%\Io{lge, tho necessity for his boing scrupulously 
impartial, knack of organising his ofTico for proper 
distribution of \\ork to tho editorial staff, and so forth 
He also dealt a\ith tho difiicultios of a journalist m the 
running of his paper duo to the illiteracy and property 
of tho people of tho country, and with other dimcultios 
arising out of political and oconoimc situations 
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Cuttack— The Centenary celebrations at Cuttack wore 
hold mainly at tho instance of tho local Brahmo Samai 
The 27th of September was reverently obsoned, while 
more elaborate celebrations wore held on 30th November 
1st December, and 2nd December 1933 * 

SEPTEMDcr —On tho 27th of September a public meetinir 
was hold in the Brahmo Samaj Hall About four hundred 
distinguished gentlemen of Cuttack were present The 
function opened with a prayer recited by Sjt Visvanath 
Kar, Minister of the Samaj 


Rev C F Andrews, who w as present at Cuttack on 
that day, delivered a very inspiring lecture, in course of 
which he said that he had decided wherever he might 
be, to be present at the Centenary celebration in order 
to pay his tribute to the memory of the “greatest 
religious genius of the 19th century , Raja Rammohim 
Roy Had the speaker been in England, he would have 
joined in the pilgrimage to Arno s Vale, Clifton Bristol 
where a Memorial stands upon the mortal remains of the 
noble Bengali reformer, who had done so much to brintr 
East and West together At the back of Raja Ram- 
mohun’s life long endeavour was this one thought of 
re creating human brotherhood and unity on a religious 
basis, by discovering the harmony and unity of the 
religious strivings of all mankind During the 100 years 
that have elapsed since he thus stood out as a pioneer 
the tide of human progress has swayed backwards anH 
forwards In the year 1833 in which Baja Rammohu 
Roy died slavery had been abolished and politic *i 
equality had been promised under the Reform 
Though Rammohun Roy passed his last days 
England under conditions of very great physical suff 
mg he was cheered by the prospect of a new d 
of human freedom No greater intelleotiial forces 
present in the world in the early part of the lOtlj 
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than Goethe m the West and Raja Ramraohun Roy m 
the East He was the greatest Indian gemus of religious 
unification in the 19th century Ho was the pioneer of 
the whole world movement to 1 ^ards a mutual understand- 
ing between the East and the West, dedicating his 
life in the cause of humanity in order to lay the founda- 
tion stone of human brotherhood on a true religious 
basis His greatness would not be fully recognised 
till many centuries had passed away, and the unity 
for which he demoted himself —body, soul and spirit —had 
been achieved — {The Amnia Bazar Pairtka of Calcutta 
and The Leader of Allahabad ) 

hovEMBEK — The second celebration of the Centenary 
was held on 30th November 1933 and the two following 
days amidst great pomp and eclat A beautifully decorated 
pavilion covered with a canopy was erected in front of the 
Samaj Hall On 30th November, about a thousand gentle 
men and 200 ladies, representing Samajists and visitor®, 
attended the meeting After a preliminary opening song 
by ladies, Sjt Visvanath Ear offered a prayer and intro 
duced the speaker of the day, Dr Dwijendra Nath Maitra 
of the Bengal Social Service League who described the 
important events of the life of Raja Rammohun with the 
help of a Magic Lantern The eloquence of Dr Maitra 
was so splendid that the audience heard his lecture with 
rapt attention for about two hours 

On 1st December the number present was still larger 
After an opening song Sjt Visvanath Kar read out a 
Universal Prayer, and then proposed Mr Ramananda 
Chatterjee, who had specially come for the occasion to the 
chair Mr Chatterjee first gave an opening address after 
which a number of local gentlemen spoke on the Raja s 
activities in different spheres of life The most notable 
among the day s speakers was Dr Sheshagin Rao m phd 
of the Andhra University who gave a lucid delineation 
of the spiritual aspects of the Raja’s life All the speeches 
were learned as well as highly interesting to the audience 
Perfect pm drop silence prevailed throughout the meeting 
After another concluding address by the President, the 
function closed for the day 

On 2nd December the attendance was so large that 
many people stood outside the canopy in the pinching cold 
After the usual opening song and an introductory prayer 
by Sjt Visvanath Kar, Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, who 
presided distributed prizes to boy and girl essayists on 
Raja Rammohun’s life and work It is a notable fact that 
among the competitors the number of girls was greater 
Altogether 4 prize®, two of Rs 15 and two of Rs 10 each 
were awarded ^ext Srimatl Suprahlia Devi ba read 
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an cs's'iv, specially emphasising the Raja's incomparable 
•^erMccs for ^omen 'ihon foUovscd n lucid and sweet 
speech from Professor Niranjan Niyogi of the Ravonshaw 
Lollcgo Polio wing him, the President rose, amidst the 
cheers and acclamation of the \ast audience, to doh\or his 
audresQ, which lasted for about an hour and a half, and 
was exhausti\o, thoughtful, and interesting The address 
Showed the deep lo\o and re\eronco winch the speaker 
boro towards the Raja, the gifted seer and prophet of 
Modern India Mr Chatterjeo carried the whole audience 
with him for the entire span of his lecture 

Sjt Vis\anath Kar then thanked the President for 
honouring the Utkal public by coming down so far, and 
also thanked those ladies and gentlemen but for whoso heln 
sympathy and co operation the celebration could not ha\Q 
been such a wonderful success The meeting terminated 
with a closing song by ladies 

On Sunday, the 3rd pecombor, Mr Rnmananda Chatter- 
jeo conducted Dmno Sor\ico in the Brahmo Samaj and 
preached an impressiNo sermon on the spiritual aspect of 
the Raja s life Besides the Brahmos, about 300 other ladies 
and gentlemen attended the service 

Pun -In commemoration of the Centenary of Raja Ram 
mohun Roy, a special Divine Service was held at the Nava 
Parna Kutir of the Universal Church of the New Disnensa 
tion. Pun, on 27th September 1933 The service was 
conducted by Rev Bhai P N Mallik, who having read the 
appreciation of the Raja by Minister Neshub Chunder Sen 
offered prayers to render homage to the Great Apostle of 
God 


A Memorial Meeting was also held on 7th October at tii® 
Clarke Hall, Pun, when Mr N P Thadani, the worthy 
Collector, took the chair The proceedings commenced with 
the chanting of Vedic hymns by Sjt B N Roy and 
vtattgalncharan by little girls Rev Bhai P N Malhk 
offered a prayer, which was followed by a hymn by Miss 
Renuka The introductory address dilating on the life and 
teachings of the great Rajarshi having been delivered in 
Bengali by Rev Malhk, there were recitations of poems 
composed especially for the occasion, readings from the 
writings of the Raja and of an address to the Raja’s spirit 
by Brahmananda Keshub Chunder These were interspers^ 
ed with hymns by Master Gupta Mr R K Sen then 
addressed the meeting in English on The Appreciation of tf 
Itaja by the The President concluded the proceeding * 

with a neat little speech on the all round greatness of 
Raja — (The Naiavidhan, Calcutta ) 
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Allahabad — Eloquent tributes of respect were paid to 
the memory of Rammohun Roy at a meeting held in the 
Prayag Malnla Vidyapitha Hall on 15th October 1933 
Representatives of all communities attended the meeting, 
among those present being Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, 
Mr O Y Chintamani, Mr Ramananda Chatterjee, Mr 
Han Mohan Roy, Mr Abdul Majid Xhwaja, Dr Manry, 
Dr N R Dhar, Prof A C Banerji, and Babu Sangam 
Lai Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Banerjea, retired 
District and Sessions Judge, presided The proceedings 
opened with a song by the students of the Jagat Taran 
Girls School and a prayer by the president 

Principal B N Ear of the Anglo Bengali Inter- 
mediate College addressing the meeting, referred 
mainly to the educational activities of the Raja He 
said that apart from his mastery of a ‘large number of 
languages Rammohun was thoroughly educated in 
the wider sense of the term He mastered the religious 
books of three important faiths Hinduism, Islam and 
Christianity His legal acumen is a wonder to many 
lawyers and jurists of the present day He raised the 
level of Indian life He wanted that the ancient Indian 
culture should be rescued from the inroads that were 
being made on it The times were against him, and con 
ditions most unfavorable Dissensions strifes, political 
factions, and other evils filled the country He had to 
sacrifice himself in many ways But he was not deflected 
from what he thought to be the right path and tried 
his level best to reach up to Ins ideals He helped others 
to found schools and himself founded schools Hts 
efforts for the furtherance of Bengali prose were of a 
very high order In the words of Miss Collet, “Ram- 
mohun Roy stands in history as the living bridge over 
winch India marches from her unmeasured past to her 
incalculable future 

Mr Abdul Majid Khwaja said that Rammohun 
Roy was the first individual in India to make efforts to 
bring aliout unity His first work was to write a book. 
In which ho dwelt on the oneness of God Ho was 
not only first in modern India to advocate the oneness 
of Oo<l but he also emphasited in other ways that prin- 
ciple and if the Hindus and Muslims had octed on that 
principle the disputes that had cropped up in the modern 
age between Hindus and Muslims would not have seen 
the light of day The differences would have disappeared 
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through unity of culture, tholcs'^onof \\ Inch was first 
given by Hammohun Boy. Ho noticed that unity of 
culture existed m old days, but it was destroyed by 
modern culture. The speaker would fool that Uani- 
mohun Boy had taken another birth, if people in this ago 
would begin to pay attention to the principle of unity of 
culture, which could bring about complete unity m the 
country. 

Dr Manry of Ew mg Christian College remarked that if 
they really respected Ranimoluin Roy, they ought to lend 
their support to every effort that ho made for the uplift of 
the nation Mr G. C Mukerji, speaking m Bengali, dwelt 
on the Raja’s religious tolerance, and Mr, J, K. 
Batabyal recounted Ins early adventures as a boy. Mr. 
Ramananda Chatterjeo, Editor of the who 

happened to bo m Allahabad, surveyed at some length, 
despite Ins indisposition, the life of the Raja in an 
instructive speech'®** (which has been reported in 
Section C of Part II ) 

The president, Rai Bahadur Gyanondra Chandra Banorjea, 
then addressed the meeting m Bengali An interesting 
programme of music was also arranged by ladies —{The 
Leader^ Allahabad) 

-Lucknow — An extremely distinguished gathering of 
the elite of Lucknow met at the Centenary meeting hold 
on 11th October 1933 in the Ganga Prasad Verma Memorial 
Hall, which was packed to its utmost capacity The 
gathering was fully representative of all communities, 
European and Indian Amongst those present were Raja 
Jagannath Bux Singh and Kunwar Rajinder Singh, Ex- 
Ministers of the U P Government, Hon Mr Justice B N 
Srivastava, R B Pt Shyani Behan Misra, Diwan of 
Orcha State, Dr R P Paranjpye, Vico Chancellor of the 
Lucknow University, Dr R D Wellons, Principal, Reid 
Christian College, Mr Atul Prasad Sen, Prof Nirmal 
Kumar Siddhanta, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Lucknow 
University, Mrs Siddhanta, Dr Miss Manchester, Professor 
of the Isabella Thoburn College, Principal Snsh Chandra 
Sen of the Shia College, Messrs Shambhu Dayal and 
A 0 Bose, retired District and Sessions Judges, Mrs. 
Minon, Advocate, Dr Qutbuddm Ahmed, ll d , Barnster- 
at law, etc On the motion of Hon Mr Justice B K, 
Srivastava, seconded by Mrs Mukand, Mr C Y 
Chintamani took the chair The proceedings commenced 
with a hymn of the Raja sung by Mrs Siddhanta 

Dr R p Paranjpye was the first speaker In his 
speech^®® (which is given in Section 0 of Part II), he stress- 
ed the catholicity of outlook of the Raja 
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Professor N K Siddlianta said that the present 
generation was in a position to appraise correctly the 
greatness of Kaja Rammohun Roy, as a hundred years 
after his death it could no^i judge and decide dis- 
passionately, while his contemporaries •were prejudiced 
and overborne with sentiments and traditions which ho 
challenged What struck one most about Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy’s work was its colossal magnitude, which was 
achieved in a short space of time Professor Siddhanta 
said that Raja Rammohun Roy was in addition to being 
the pioneer of reform the Father of modern Indian 
journalism, and it was ho that first protested against 
the Press Act of 1823 

Dr R D Wellons remarked that Raja Rammohun Roy 
was thorough m all he did and the most outstanding 
thing that ho had done was to secure the recognition of 
the rights of women Dr Miss Manchester said that when 
people glibly called Raja Rammohun Roy the pioneer of 
reform they had to recollect that it meant his having 
encountered enormous opposition and obstruction To 
take a stand against an established order of things was 
no easy job and this Raja Rammohun Roy did at a time 
when general opinion was even more unaccommodating 
than at present 

Pandit Rash Behan Tewari said that the greatest 
service of Raja Rammohun Roy to the community was to 
resist the oppression carried on in the name of religion 
Mr S P Andrews Dube felt that inspite of his multifan 
ous activities Raja Rammohun Roy never forgot 
the primary importance of religion in human life and 
gave religion his foremost consideration His extra 
ordinary insight and success had a lesson of their own 
for modern Indian youth Mr Dube considered that the 
question of Hindu Muslim unity would probably have been 
very high on the list of the public activities of Raja 
Rammohun Roy if he had lived today He reminded the 
audience that the bane of present day India was com 
munahsm, and urged that people should cultivate the 
catholic outlook of Raja Rammohun Roy 

^ passages from Raja Rammohun 

Roy s Trust Deed to illustrate his breadth of vision and 
the generosity of his tolerance in founding the Mono 
theistic Church m Calcutta 

The Chairman Mr Chintamani wound up the proceed 
mgs wth an eloquent speech'®^ (printed in Section C of 
Fart II) A v^e of thanks was then proposed by R B 
Pandit Sbyam Behan Misra 

Gorakhpur The Centenary was observed at Gorakhpur 
on the 28th and 31st December 1933 On the first day, the 
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nioolmg ^\as hold at tho &t AndroNs’s College Hall m 
connoetjon \\ith tho Eleventh So«?sion of tho Bangiya 
Salntya S-immoIan, ■whore delegates from different parts of 
India participated On tho second day tho Gorakhpur 
public celebrated the Centenary at the local Town Hall. 
On both tho occasions bjt Ramananda Chatterjoo presided 

Tho following IS a summary of tho speech of Mr. 
Kali Prasanna Biswas at tho Town Hall meeting, as 
gt\en in tho of Gorakhpur, of winch ho is tho 

editor — Raja Rammohun Roy, whoso Centenary wo are 
celebrating, was a born umversalist Ho conceived 
tho idea of oneness of tho Godhead at a very early stage 
of his life Ho made a careful study of all the principal 
religious scriptures, including those of Ins own, and, 
to his great surprise, found that tho fundamental 
principles of all religions w ore tho same Being fore- 
armed with invincible and conclusive proofs of this, ho 
launched his propaganda with all the vehemence ho 
could command, culminating in tho establishment of 
tho first Theistic Church of India 

How broad and universal his outlook was will bo 
evident from a perusal of tho Trust Deed of his Church 
His primary object was to bring together all worshippers 
of God, and knit thorn together in a bond of brotherhood 
and fellowship His intention was not to demolish any 
of the existing religions but to reform and remodel them 
on a universal basis, and thus to build a common 
temple for all children of God He is therefore called 
the Father of tho new spirit of ITniversahsm He was 
a great social reformer But social service was only 
a part of his religion He was the pioneer of English 
education in India , and this education gave birth to 
Indian Nationalism Therefore he may fitly be called 
the inspirer and forerunner of Indian Nationalism 

Dehra Dun — The Centenary celebrations at Dehra Dun 
were inaugurated -with a ladifs’ meeting on 4th December 
1933, in which ladies of all communities joined Mrs 
Hemantakumari Chaudhuri spoke about the Raja’s services 
for Indian womanhood Indian women should always 
remain grateful to the Raja for bis efforts for the prohibi- 
tion of the cruel custom of the Suttee by which the Raja 
has saved thousands of lives from cruel death — Fortnightly 
meetings of ladies were arranged by Mrs Chaudhuri for 
uniting Hindu Brahmo, Muslim and Christian ladies for 
the noble cause of the country s service 

A PUBUC iiEETiNO was held on 16th December m the 
Hall of the A P Mission High School, where a cosmopoli- 
tan gathering of Christians Muslims and Hindus assembled 
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Mrs Homantakuman Cliaudliurj, Principal Ilotchand 
Jagtyani, Miss Cliitra Jagtyani, Prof. Moliondra Pratap 
Sastri, Mr Mudalmr, Lieut Bancrji, Mr J. C Bhatta- 
cliarya and others paid ncJi tributes to the great Raja 
Miss Jagtyani and Mr Bhattacharya read papers, whUo 
the others spoke ejr/ewforc The chair ^^as taken first by 
Babu Chandi Prasad Sinha, and subsequently by Thakur 
Manjeet Sinha Ratliore 

Thakur Manjeet Sinha Rathoro said that Raja Rani- 
mohun Boy’s services wore multifarious, not only as a 
founder of a religion, and as a social reformer, but as the 
first nationalist leader of India Ho fitly deserved to bo 
described as the Father of Modern India His written 
evidence presented to the Select Committee of both the 
Houses of Parliament in 1832 on the question of reform 
in Indian administration prior to the passing of the 1833 
Charter of the East India Company, was a most valuable 
document of historical character, and would do credit even 
to the greatest nationalists of India today 

Miss Chitra Jagtyani, daughter of Principal and 
Mrs Pramila Jagtyani, read an interesting paper, in 
which she first dwelt on the love of truth and moral 
courage which characterised Rammohun’s early life, 
and the troubles he underwent for the sake of truth 
She then remarked, “After returning home from bis 
wanderings, Rammohun began those reforms which have 
changed the face of his country Ho was not a man of 
words, but a man of action His love for the country 
was simply marvellous What other man worked as 
hard as he at that time for the rights and privileges of 
his countrymen ? All his labours in connection with 
the introduction of English education, the development 
of Bengali literature, the suppression of the Suttee, and 
the introduction of other social reforms, were the 
outcome of his great love for his countrymen His 
self-sacrifice was proportionate to the earnestness of 
his faith He was a devoted believer in God, and his 
faith did not fail him even for a single moment, and 
his heroic endeavours inspired India to achieve in a 
few years what she had failed to achieve during several 
previous centuries He arose like a great lighthouse 
amidst the darkness of his age to assure the world that 
brighter and happier days were in store for India 
Venly he is a world-hero, our spiritual Father, and the 
Maker of Modern India He has gone indeed, but what 
a legacy he has left behind I We pray to God that the 
wisdom, courage, and enthusiasm which characterised 
him, may also chareuctense our nation 
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THE CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY, 
CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

Indore — Tho Central India Brahmo Samaj, Indoro, colo- 
brated thoContenary inSoptemborl933in n befitting manner. 
Tho Mandir was boautifiilly decorated on 24th Soptombor,* 
Mr, B Y. Ranghokar, District Judge of Indore, and a raoni« 
her of tho Samaj, conducted Divine serMce in the e\ening 
Ho said that tho Raja was one of those men who had lifted 
thoir follow-brethren Ho was tho Fathor of Now India and 
a doNotod servant of God On 25th Soptombor there was a 
Ladies’ Gathering, w itli Princess Sa\ itra Rai Sahoba m tlio 
chair Sho addressed tho mooting on The duties of uomen, 
Mrs Waingankar and tlio two Misses Blmndarkar also 
delivered speeches Tho 26tli of September was reserved 
for young men Dr V A Sukhtankar, rii d , former Director 
of School Education, Indore, spoke on The messasc of Raja 
Rammohitn Roy to young men 

On 27th September, (tho main day,) there was Divino 
service at 9 am by Dr Siddhanath Singh Among other 
things he explained to the congregation that religion is tho 
fountain-head of all reforms For this reason Rammohun 
Roy attached tho greatest importance to religion Ho 
studied different religions, assimilated their essence and 
evolved a Universal Religion Ho thus laid down the founda- 
tions of Brahma Dharma, which ho meant to be the religion 
of all humanity He preached toleration of all religions 
In the evening, a Public Meeting was hold Representative 
speakers dwelt on tho various aspects of Rammohun’s hfe 
Principal Dr Basu and Professor Saighar Ah of tho Holkar 
College, Rao Bahadur Dr Sarju Prasad, former Inspector- 
General of Hospitals and Jails, and Dr V A Sukhtankar 
spoke 

The Indore Brahmo Samaj associated itself with the 
Centenary Celebrations at Calcutta in December by send- 
ing them its greetings, and raising subscriptions for the 
Central Celebration Fund 

Nagpur — The Centenary was celebrated at Nagpur by 
a Public Meeting held in the Morns College Hall on the 
27th September 1933 Mr Bhawani Sankar Niyogi, s, a 
LUM, Vice-Chancellor of the Nagpur University, and 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, presided Mr C B 
Parekh, Mr Nisar All, Miss Avi Jehangir Caina, pleader 
and Miss Vimala Mohini spoke on the qualities of head and 
heart and the great work of Raja Rammohun Roy 

Mr S Ramarathnam, of the Contenarv 

celebrations at Nagpur, di^rtW^SwBSSMlilet on the Raia’c 
life and mission — (The 
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A meoting was also hold in Congross-Nogar, Nagpur, 
whoro Prof. N K Bohore, ii a , itjst, i t. presided So\eral 
poems woro recited and speeches deh\ered by young 
enthusiasts about the multi-sided activities of tho great 
Raja 

Prof. Bolioro said in lus concluding presidential 
address that the history of Modern India begins with 
Raramohun Roy. The Raja can well bo compared to a 
gigantic light-house tower illuminating both Ancient 
India and the India of to-day, and serving as a beacon- 
light to all ships and their noble captains The Raja was 
not only an intellectual giant, but ho was a far-sighted 
politician and a lovorof liberty Ho was agreat social and 
religious reformer, and yet a staunch Hindu ; a versatile 
Pandit and yet tho prophet of Universal Brotherhood 
He ardently loved India, was proud of her glorious past 
traditions, and wished her to be rejuvenated. He was 
both a practical worker and a saint. 

Jubbulporc — ^At the instance of Beohar Rajendra 
Singh, Mr Narendra Nath Dutt, Dr Sureschandra 
Sen, M D , and Rai Bahadur Gaurikanta Roy, a Public 
Meeting in connection with the Centenary was convened in 
the old Town Hall on 31st December 1933 at 6 r xr. Khan 
Bahadur Zahir Ah, iso retired Deputy Commissioner, 
presided Though the date (which the conveners 
desired to be as close as possible to that of the Calcutta 
celebrations) and the hour (6 p m ) which was the time for 
Muhammadans to break their Ramzan fast, were incon- 
venient, and there were other pre occupations for the public 
mind, yet the Town Hall was full, and the audience 
represented several communities The meeting commenced 
with an appropriate song sweetly sung by Miss Arati Roy, 
daughter of the worthy townsman Mr N L Roy, n a , u b 
Among the speakers the first was a young lawyer named 
Mr Bimal Chandra Roy, u a , b n , who in a neat speech 
traced the events of the Raja’s life, how he laboured for the 
religious, social, educational and political regeneration of 
the country, and having regard to the condition of the 
people, and the ingnorance and superstition in which they 
were steeped, was most successful in ameliorating the 
condition of his countrymen The speaker laid special 
emphasis on the removal of the Stiftee and other evil rites 
and practices 

The next speaker was Rev Mr Grifiaths of the 
Theological College, who in a sympathetic and interesting 
speech, enumerated the various reforms which were 
inaugurated by the Raja, notwithstanding strong opposition 
on the part of the orthodox community Mr Griffiths laid 
special stress on the establi-shment of the Brahmo Saraaj 
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He xsos followed by Dr Jwalapcr^^liad, i n n , a Professor 
of the Robertson Collcgo, Jubbulpore He spoke in Hindi, 
and after expressing odmiration for the Ra]ft and his 
^\o^k, compared the results of his work with tlioso of 
Swaini Diyananda Saraswati, and said that the latter was 
tnoro successful than the former. EMdenlly, Dr Jwala- 
porshad did not know the extent of the sacrifice and 
persecution to which members of the Brahino Samaj were 
subjected 

The fourth speaker was Rai Bahadur Dr Lakshmi 
Narayan Choudhur^ an old Brahmo Ho also spoke m 
Hindi, and expressed Ins appreciation of the Raja’a 
labours for ameliorating the condition of the country But 
his concluding remark was that it was not the Raja’s 
object to establish the Brahmo Samaj, which, m the 
speaker’s opinion, was a sect 


The obsoriations of the last two speakers proiokcd a 
rejoinder from Rai Bahadur Gaurikanta Roy, though his 
name was not on the list of speakers Ho pointed out that 
Dr Jwalapershad had introduced an out-of-placo com- 
parison between tho results of two great men, both of whom 
descrv od the respect of Indians Tho w orthy Doctor was 
not aware that notwithstanding tho small number of 
registered Brahmos, tho religious and social ideas of the 
Brahmo Samaj have permeated among the members of 
tho Hindu society, and also those of other more modern 
religious societies in India which ha\ o hesitated to secede 
from their parent communities As regards Dr Choudhun’s 
statement, tho speaker reminded him that so far from 
not wishing tho existence of tho Brahmo Samaj the Raja 
himself had established the Samaj as any biography of 
the Baja would testify Dr Choudhun was also wrong 
in asserting that the Brahmo Samaj was a sectarian move 
ment, as it was well known that the Brahmo religion was 
a Universal Religion open to all irrespective of distinctions 
oS rastx*, or 


The last speaker was Beohar Rajendra Singh, who also 
spoke m Hindi He is a promising young land holder in 
these provinces, who has passed about a year m Tagore’s 
Santimketan In a neat speech ho eulogised the services 
rendered to the country by Raja Rammohun Roy 


The President Khan Bahadur Zakir Ah wound up the 
proceedings with a fine little speech dwelling on the many 

sided activities of the Raja specially his endeavours and 

achievements in the political field 


Wardha —A Public Meeting for the celebration of the 
Centenary was held on 21st December 1933 under the 
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presidentship of Rai Bahadur K S Nayudu in the District 
Council Hall Rev Mr Vithal Ramji Shmde, Brahmo 
missionary, delivered a speech ’on the Centenary of the 
Raja The President introduced Mr Shmde as one 
of the greatest social reformers that the Maharashtra ever 
produced Por 30 years he had been doing the work of 
removing untouchability from Hinduism, and it was he 
who, after Mahatma Phule, realised that political freedom 
without social equality would be fruitless 

Mr Shmde during the course of his much appreciated, 
balanced and learned speech, said that he stood before the 
audience that day not as a Missionary of the Brahmo Samaj, 
which was started by Raja Rainmohun Roy in the year 
1828, but to draw the picture of the Raja’s great work as a 
whole The Raja is acknowledged on all hands to be the 
Father of Modern India Hence, the present Centenary 
celebrations have a particular bearing on the present times 
The piesent awakening in India can be clearly traced to 
the Raja’s efforts in all branches of national activities 
in India In tracing the background of his biography, Mr 
Shmde alluded to the situation of India at the time of the 
birth of the Raja, namely, 1772 The Moghul Empire had 
been practically dissolved Maratha Power was declining, 
and the present Imperial System had not yet come into 
existence The East India Company had just secured 
powers of the Dewan of Bengal Thus practically the 
political condition m India was chaotic There was great 
social degradation It is somtimes mistakenly supposed 
that the Raja a work was the outcome of the clash of the 
Western civilisation with Eastern life But, really 
speaking, it was the Raja who helped the advent of Western 
culture m India but was not himself a creature of it 
Before the question as to what system of education should 
be introduced in India arose, and was finally decided by 
Lord Macaulay in favour of English as the medium of 
education, it was the Raja who insisted on English being 
made the medium, rather than Sanskrit The Raja’s was 
a versatile genius Social, educational, political and 
religious reforms were initiated by him with equal zeal 
and efficiency under groat opposition —(T/jc Bacur 

Patnka, Calcutta ) 

Yeotmal — A numerously attended meeting of the 
citizens of Yeotmal was addressed by Rev V R Shmde 
of Poona on the life and work of Raja Rammoliun Roy 
His address Vias highly appreciated 
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Cocanada The Central Celebration Committee (or 
Andhradesa — In order to celebrate the Centenary m a 
fitting manner m the Andhrado'^a, and to concert measures 
for the same, a mcetinR of the ropresentatnes of all 
Brahmo and Prartlnna bainajes, and of others who arc in 
sympathy with the celebration, was con%ened at Cocanada 
on ISth Juno 1933 It was resoUed at that meeting that 
the Centenary should bo celebrated on tho 2Gth and 27th 
Sep*^embor in aanous places m the Andhra area, and that 
a Central celebration should bo organised at Cocanada on 
29th and 30th September and 1st October *A Ci srrAi 
CoMMimi, consisting of all thoso who are in sympathy 
with tho celebration throughout the Andhradesa, and who 
would subscribe a minimum amount of Rs 5, was formed, 
to which Brahmarshi Dewan Bahadur Dr Sir R Venkata 
Ratnam Naidu Garu was elected President, and Mr K 
Kalianaswami, retired Subordinate Judge, Secretary 

pLiiLiciTa MrAsunns — Before tho actual celebrations 
came on, the Central Committee resoUed to broadcast the 
message of Rammohim by publishing literature, sending 
workers, and organising tho convening of meetings by re- 
presentative men of all persuasions and communities m the 
\arioU3 towns and \illages throughout the Andhra area. 
The Andhra Brahma-Dharma Pracharaka Trust, Cocanada, 
came to tho as'5istance of the Committee by making tho 
workers of the Trust go about the country carrying the 
message of Rammohun and interesting the general public 
in tho Centenary celebrations, and also by undertaking 
the publication of literature towards the same object 
Mr N. Jagannadha Rao, Superintendent of the Maharaja 
of Pitbapuram’s Orphanage at Cocanada, also toured 
throughout the Coast Districts and Nellore in furtherance 
of the same object 

As a part of this work, Mr K Kalianaswami, the Secre- 
tary of the Central Committee, contributed a senes of 
articles in English to the Madras dailies on the life and 
work of Rammohun Roy, which were subsequently publish- 
ed in hook form by the A B P Trust on the eve of the 
celebrations, and freely distributed in several places 
Among other Centenary publications are a leaflet of four 
pages and a booklet of 32 p^ges on the life and work of 
Rammohun Roy, with his picture as a frontispiece, and a 
folder explaining the principles of Brahma Dharma^ll m 
ea«sy Telugu All the publications were taken by the 
workers with them in their tours, and distributed as widely 
as possible in the towns and villages of Andhra 
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Reaciiino SxDDEvra — The Committee further made special 
efforts to reach students and young people by addressing 
a circular letter to the Principals of Colleges and the 
Head Masters of High Schools in the Andhra area, 
requesting them to hold meetings in their various institu- 
tions, on or about the 27th September, and to bring homo 
to the minds of the younger generation, by means of dis- 
courses, the various aspects of the Raja’s life and his all- 
round work, and to hold up the same as a supremely com- 
prehensive ideal worthy of their following 

The Re-vasiino oi Road'i, etc — The Committee also 
organised the submission to the Cocanada Municipality of 
an influentially signed public memorial to re-name the 
Cutcherry Road, on which or in close proximity to which 
are situated a largo number of public offices and institutions 
associated with the religious, civic and social life of the 
city, as Ramwoiiuv Roy Roid, and the Municipal Council 
granted the request of the memorialists by passing a 
unanimous resolution to that effect. In order to carry out 
the same idea in other places the Committee sent round a 
suggestion to the Chairmen of all the Municipalities and 
the Presidents of most of the Panchayat Boards in the 
Andhra area, requesting them to ro-namo a prominent 
street or road in their respective places after the Raja 
m commemoration of the Centenary and this request 
also met everywhere with encouraging response 

Till Rua’s PotiTUVirs— Colour printed photographs of 
the Raja with a letterpress, giving briefly the important 
events of the Raja’s life and career, were presented to the 
general public by the Committee as keepsakes of the 
Centenary, and arrangements were made to send the«o 
photographs to every important town and village in the 
Andhra area, not only to keep alive the memory of the 
Raja's life and work, but also to ensure the celebration of 
the Raja’s anniversary every year by all classes of persons 
I’romincnt among all those who contributed in various 
ways to the success of the Centenary celebrations in the 
Andhrades-i, stands out the name of the Maharaja Sahib of 
hut (at whose Umetv. tevemvt, and nvuntficent 
help, the Celebration could not have achieved the success 
it did 

Cocanada — The Centenary Celebrations at Cocanada 
were carried on from 2r»*h September to Jst October 1333, 
the most Important public meeting being held on the last 
day tinier the presideney o'" Sir U \ enkata Ratnam, (whose 
llrthday, which fell on 2H>h beptember, was ol«o duly 
celel ratM ) 

The Celebrations at Cocanada were carrleJ on with splen- 
dour. in a m inner befitting the mernorable life of the lUja 
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Tho local Brahmopasana Mandir, which is the most magni- 
ficent construction in those parts, became, as it wore, a place 
of pilgrimage to tho population of Cocanadaj and also to 
tho countless numbers of persons that flocked to that town 
to witness tho Dasahara festivities. Tho Mandir and tho 
Pithapur Raja’s College were electrically illuminated in a 
very artistic stylo. Tho whole Road, wdneh lias been aptly 
ro-namod Rajjmmuum Roy Road was literally flooded .with 
light. Throughout tho Utsava season, streams of mon and 
women, old and young, from far and near, wore seen 
flowing in and out of this idol-less templo of God, which 
had flung its doors wide open to all without distinction, 
in an attitude of wonder and respect, Nobody passed 
by the Road without folding his or licr hands in reverence 
for that personality whoso all-round greatness was res- 
ponsible for the happy occasion. 

On 26th September tho celebrations began with an 
opening Divine Service in the morning by Mr. N. Jagan- 
nadha Rao, n.A., n.L. In tlie evening there was Sankirtan 
in tho Pithapur Maharaja’s Orphanage. On 27th September 
in the morning there was Divine Service in the Mandir 
by Sir R. Venkata Rat n am. At 11 a. m. the Opening 
Ceremony of the Ram^ioiiun Students’ IIomc for Adi- 
Andiiras took place. In tho afternoon there was reading 
of scriptures by Mr. B. B. Rakshit, and Mr. K. Satya- 
narayana, ji.a. At 5-30 p.m. Mr. Bh. Venkatapatiraju, n.A. 
n.i.., c.i.E. of Vizagapatam unveiled the PoaTRAix of Ram- 
MOiiuN Roy in the Pithapur Raja’s College Hall, and Mr. P 
Ramaswamy, m.a., the Principal, thanldfully accepted the' 
same on behalf of the College. In the evening the 
first public nteetius was held, in which Principal 
Ramaswamy delivered an address which he illustrated 
by anecdotes from the Raja’s life. 

On 28th September, Sir Venkata Ratnam Naidu Garu’s 
71st birthday, which was celebrated by his old students 
friends and admirers in the morning, enhanced materially 
the joy and the enthusiasm of the Centenary celebrations. 
In the short but sweet speech in which Sir Venkata Ratnam 
thanked his friends, he made pointed reference to the 
anti-nautch campaign led by him some years ago in the 
spirit of the first Indian reformer, the Raja. He expressed 
his disappointment when he found that dancing girig 
were introduced into the local Ganasabhas (music parties) 
and said that in this fashion the evil which lay under the’ 
institution of nautch-parties was again coming up 
another form. 

In the afternoon, the Rammohun Centenary celebrations 
commenced again at 5 p.m. with Nagcircrsattktrfatf Jp ^ 
‘portion of tho town. 
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On 29th September, Mr Gudapati Satyanarayona, the 
local rosidont minister, conducted Bn mo Sorvico in tho 
morning Thoro was again sankirtan from 4 im toCrM 
in tho remaining portion of tho town After this tho second 
public meetins of tho colobrations ^%a3 hold in tho Samaj 
Mandir with Mr Ch LakshminaTasimlmm, tho blind poet 
of Andhradesa, in the chair Speeches wore made by 
Mesjrs N Nnrayanamurti of Berharapur and P. Rama- 
swamy Verses sent by absent friends were read by Mr. 
D V Krishnasastri 

On 30th September Mr P L Narnyaua, Brahmo 
Missionary of Narsapur, conducted Divine Service in the 
Mandir in the morning There was Pm dino of Tim Poor 
in the Annadana Samaj by the Centenary Committee The 
Local Satyalmgam Naicker's Chanties also fed about 
400 poor, in connection with the Centenary celebrations 
Guests came from all the districts from Ganjam to Nellore, 
numbering about 200, besides those of the town 

In the afternoon there was a JIcltinq of Harwav 
Childrev in the Mandir compound, and a Ladils’ GATHcrmo 
in the P R College Hall In the former meeting, Rani- 
raohun’s life and services to the country, specially his 
efforts to abolish caste distinctions, were recounted by 
speakers, and sweets and fruits were distributed among all 
the children who numbered over 400 The Ladies’ Meeting 
was presided over by Snmati Gnanamba Garu, the Brahmo 
Lady Mission woiker of Bezwada There were prayer^:, 
music and speeches by ladies present on the occasion 
describing the special services rendered by Rammoliun for 
the cause of women In the end j>a>i fruit, flowers and 
sweets were freely distributed among the audience, which 
numbered about 600 

The day closed with the third public ti ceting of the 
celebrations m the Brahma Mandir, presided over by 
Dewan Bahadur C Eanganaikulu Kaidu Gaiu, BA.nn, 
retired District and Sessions Judge Mr M Venkata 
Rangayya, ma, x,t Readei in History in the Andhra 
University College Vizagapatam, Mr N Satyanarayana 
Provincial Secretary of Land Mortgajge Batiks, at Alamur, 
and Mr G Lakshmi Naiasimham of Rajahmundry, 
addressed a very crowded audience on the \arious aspects 
of Rammoliun s work Several gentlemen had to deny 
themselves the pleasure of attending the meeting for 
want of accommodation 

The 1st October Was the last day of the celebrations 
Tho day opened with a Dmne Service conducted by Mr 
K Kahanaswami, retired Subordinate Judge, and Secretary 
of the Central Celebration Committee 
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The same day, at a later hour, there was a Brahmo 
marriage ceremony in the Mandir, the contracting parties 
being Mr. Brahmananda, son of Mr. J. V. Karayana, 
Brahmo Missionary of Berhampur, and Srimati Santa Bai, 
the daughter of Mr. N. Venugopala Rao Naidu of this 
place. Though both the parties were anushthanik Brahmos, 
it was felt by the large concourse of ladies and gentlemen 
present that the wedding was a demonstration of the 
fulfilment of Eammohun’s mission, as the bridegroom was 
of Brahmin origin and the bride a Kaidu girl. The 
marriage service was conducted by Mr. P. Ramaswamy, 
and there were special prayers by the fathers of the bride- 
groom and the bride, and by Sir R. Venkata Ratnam. 


The fourth and principal Public Meeting in connection with 
the Centenary was held in the evening. It was addressed 
by as many as eight speakers, representing various religious 
positions, viz. Christianity, Islam, Liberal Hinduism, 
Atheism, Sanatanist Hinduism, and Brahmoism, on such 
aspects of the Raja’s life as appealed to them most. The 
chair was taken by Sir R. Venkata Ratnam Naidu Garu. 
The speeches made at the meeting are thus summarised by 
the Madras Hindu — 

The President in his opening remarks expressed his 
satisfaction at the successful celebration of the Centenary 
of one whose life had left its unique and progressive impress 
uppn the destinies of a whole nation in all its aspects of 
existence, and hoped that the speakers of the day, professing 
different faiths, would, in making speeches on the Raja’s 
life, emphasise points of agreement and concord. 

Mr. Gnana Prakasam (Indian Christian) said that the 
Raja was a humble servant of the people, seeking real 
pleasure in service, as well as a man of mighty courage 
capable of braving the wrath of the nearest and dearest 
for the sake of his convictions. 


Mr. Abdul Hyder Saheb of Karsapur (representing 
Islam) spoke in Urdu, and said that if the whole of the 
Hindu community gathered into one fold under the banner 
of the Brahmo Samaj, it would be easy for the Hindus to 
achieve unity with the Muslims, who wore proud that the 
Raja was influenced largely by Arabic and Persian lore in 
his younger days. 


After this speaker had finished. Sir \ enkata Ratnam 
remarked that real Hindu-MusUm unity could bo obtained 
not by distribution of scats or emoluments, but by a clear 
ami genuine understanding of cacli others cultures and 
civilizations and by an hone««t spirit of selOes.snes,; 
public affairs. 
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Mr P Bhadriah, m a , District Educational Officer, 
speiking next, said that Brahmoisra is a religion that never 
recognised prophets, priests, or rituals It sought to 
establish, direct contact between the human soul and God, 
doing away with the cobwebs of unnecessary rehgiositiesand 
rituals that grew round religion Raja Rammohun Roy’s 
real strength and enduring work lay m thi** 

Mr M V V K Rangachari, Vakil, and a member 
of the Rationalistic Society, interpreted Raja Rammohun 
Roy as an ‘atheist’, for he was an iconoclast pulling down 
idolatry, and a ruthless opponent of all the murky supersti 
tions of the day that passed for religion The speaker drew 
attention to the celebration of the Centenaries of Charles 
Bradlaugh m England and of Ingersoll in America, who 
were the pioneers both of free thought and of political free* 
dom movements, and classified Rammohun Roy with them 
The President observed that the difference between 
the words ‘theist’ and ‘atheist’ was apparently only m the 
letter ‘a’, but that letter was all important, as indicating 
two fundamentally opposed attitudes of the human mind 
If fighting superstition was to be honoured with a name, 
and if the last speaker meant by ‘atheism’ nothing more 
nor less than that reforming zeal, then no doubt. Raja 
Rammohun Roy was an ‘atheist* 

Mr Jatavallabha Purushottama, n A of Kov\ur, 
representing Sanatana Dharma, said that at a time when 
Christian missionaries were about to convert educated 
India into Christianity, Raja Rammohun Roy established 
the Brahmo Samaj and saved Hinduism He ‘'aid 
further that the Upanishads were read and properly under- 
stood only among Brahmos besides a few learned Pandits 
The present generation was fortunate because Rammohun 
Roy stood for English education 

Mr Peddibhoka Subbarayudu spoke from the Theo 
sophical point of view, and said that great men came into 
this world with a mission and fulfilled it 

Mr ChiUariga Narasimha Rao Pantulu retired 
Registrar, spoke from the viewpoint of the Bhagavata, 
and said that Rammohun Roy correctly understood and 
practised the philosophy of life propounded in the Gita 
and the Bhagaiata Mr D Krishna Sastn then read some 
Tolugu Norses written by him 

This meeting (and the whole celebration) came to a 
close after the giving of thanks by the President to all 
those that had participated in it, and made it the tremend- 
ous success that It was to the Chairman and members 
of the Munwipauty >\ho had unanimously resoBcdto re- 
name the Cutchcry Road as Rammouuv Iloi Roii» and to 
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tho Satyahngam Naicker’s Chanties for specially feeding 
the poor in memory of the occasion 

Although this meeting came to a close at a very late 
hour, the vast audience sat still to the very end Literature 
m Telugu and English on the various phases of Rammohun’s 
life and work was freely distributed on all the days of the 
celebrations 

The celebrations made a profound impression through- 
out the Andhradesa After the last meeting, there was 
an informal gathering of all the visitors and local men, 
and it was resolved to keep up the continuity of the work 
which had been so well started under the auspices of the 
Centenary Committee 

Pithapuram — The Celebration CouaiiiiEE About a 
month before the Centenary Day a public meeting of the 
citizens of Pithapuram was convened for taking measures 
for the celebration of the Centenary in a befitting manner 
A Celebration Committee of influential citizens of the 
place was formed with Brahmarshi Dewan Bahadur Dr 
Sir R Venkata Ratnam Naidu, nr , m a , l t , n lipt , ll d 
SLS President, and Mr P Rangabrahma Rao Naidu, President* 
Local Taluk Board, as Secretary To perpetuate the 
memory of the Raja, the meeting requested the local 
Panchayat Board to re name an important road of the 
Town as Ramuohuv Road, and a new park which is to be 
shortly laid out as Rammoiiun Roy Park It is a matter for 
gratification that the Board in a special meeting con\ened 
for the purpose has passed resolutions to do so 

The local Brahmo Samaj some of whoso members were 
on the Celebration Committee, organised and carried 
out an intensive propaganda in the neighbourhood 
visiting as many as eighteen villages in all viz IJppada 
Kothapalli, Kondevaram, Yendapalli, Gollaprolu, Bhoga’ 
puram, Komaragin Gorsa, Mallam, Jalluru, Kandarada 
Fakiruddmpalem, Kumarapuram, Viravada, Chebrolu’ 
Timmapuram, Chitrada and Prattipadu By means of 
bhajans and sankirtans, by organising public meetings for 
speeches and lantern lectures and by the distribution on a 
large scale of pamphlets and leaflets tho life work and 
message of tho Raja were brought to tho homes of the 
Milage folk All these places celebrated tho Centenary Day m 
a worthy manner The poor and the needy wore fed m all 
tho aboNO villages rice was distributed in most of them 
and public meetings were held in all of them on the 27tii 
September, 1933 

At Pithapuram tho Centenary was celebrated on the 
2Gth and 27th of September On tho 26th there 
Ushakirtan and Duino senico by Mr R Balakrishna Rao 
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in the Brahmo Sama] Hall At 2 p m there were readings 
from the ‘Life of Rammohun Roy’ by Mr. D Ramamurthy 
In the evening there was Ragar sankirtan in one part of 
the town 

On the 27th there were Ushakirtan and Divine service m 
the morning conducted by Mr A Chalamayya At 10 A h 
all the disabled poor of the place were fed At 4 r m there 
was Nagar sankirtan in another part of the town At 5 pM 
there was a public meeting presided over by Mr C Bhimasena 
Rao, PA I r Messrs Charla Rarayan Sastry, Pendyala 
Venkata Subrahmanya Sastry, Panuganti Lakshmmarasini- 
hara Pantulu, A Sambasiva Iyer, u a , r i and D V Krishna 
Sastry, n a addressed the meeting on larious aspects 
of the Baja's life and mission The President in course 
of his concluding speech announced the names of two boys 
and one girl (pupils of the local High School) who won the 
first three prizes (amounting to Rs 25/ ) for the best essays 
written in a Competitive Hramination held in this connec- 
tion The local Brahmo Samaj also resolved to re name the 
Adi Andhra Elementary School under its management after 
Rammohun Roy 

Ladies' Section — The Ladies' Prarthana Samaj of the 
town also had its share of the celebrations, carried on m 
a very fitting and enthusiastic manner Their Celebration 
Committee consisted of many cultured and prominent 
ladies of the town In the afternoon of the 27th of Septem- 
ber, there was poor feeding, and at 4 o’clock commenced 
their public meeting in the local Town Hall Snmati 
Vinjamun Venkata Ratnama presided on the occasion 
A portrait of the Raja was unveiled, and then Srimatis 
Kotikalapudi Garu, Juluri Tulisanraa Garu, and M 
Seshamma Garu spoke on \arious aspects of the Raja’s 
life , and the whole proceedings were brought to a happy 
close with a sweet Han katha by Snmati Kotamma Garu 
on the life of the great Rajarshi 

Amalapuram — public meetinf* was held on 27th 
September 1933 in the Taluk Board Public Reading Room, 
under the presidency of Rao Bahadur M Narasimham 
Pantulu, M V , n 1 „ Deputy Collector, to celeorate tho Cen- 
tenorjr Mr S Suryanarayana dwelt at length on the 
\ar!ed actiMtios of Rammohun Roy, and pointed out that 
he was a pioneer, not only m tho field of religion and social 
reform but also in other fields, \tz polities, literature, 
etc Rammohun studied with a critical eye all great 
religions of the world, and culled out a now religion — 
tho Religion of Truth, taking tho best from each religion 
He then formed the Atmiyo Sablm, winch developed later 
into tho Brahmo Samaj with its numerous followers 
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The President pointed out that great avatars like Raja 
Rammohun Roy were born once in an age for the establish- 
ment of Dharma in the land , and that the chief character- 
istics of such incarnations in the past, as in the present, 
were purposefulness, fearlessness and love of truth Great 
souls having once deliberately chosen their path of Truth 
and Love could never bo shaken by any kind of hardship, 
repression, or even the fear of death The President 
exhorted the audience to strive to follow in the footsteps of 
of great men — {The Httidu, Madras) 

Vizagapatam — PnELiMiNAn Meptino A public meeting 
was held in the Hindu Reading Room on Thursday the 
31st August 1933 under the presidentship of Bhupatiraju 
Venkatapati Raju, BA,nL, cm After the narration of 
a brief sketch of the life of the Raja by Srimati Gnanamba 
of Bezwada and Mr R Balakrishna Rao of Pithapur 
(who came specially for the purpose), a Committee with 
the following oflSce bearers was appointed for the celebra- 
tion of the Centenary in a fitting manner — Prestdenft Mr 
Bhupatiraju Venkatapati Raju, Vice Presidents^ Sir S 
Radhaknslman, Messrs M Venkatarangayya, A V 
Bhanoji Rao, V Srinivasa Rao, Srimati T V Ramanamma 
Secretaries, Messrs C K Prasada Rao, V Suryanarayana- 
murti, I Sriramulu 

At a meeting held on 9th September, the Committee 
resolved that a Bromide photograph of the Raja should 
be purchased and placed in the Town Hall, and that a 
Road should be named after him 

The Geli buations came off on 15th October The pro- 
gramme included a number of meetings at different centres ' 

(1) There was a meeting in the Hindu Reading Room at 
8 am presided over by Mr B Venkatapati Raju, where 
Mr P Satyanarayana, Mr Prata Narasiraham and Mr V 
Suryanarayanaraurti gave addresses (2) At the same 
time a second public meeting was held in the Kurupam 
Market, with Professor M Venkatarangaiyya in the chair 
and addresses were given by Messrs K S Gupta and K* 
Suryanarayanaraurti (3) The third meeting was held m 
the Fort Mahomedan School, under the chairmanshin 
of Mr A K Bhanoji Rao Municipal Chairman, when 
Messrs K Namassua Rao V Ramabrahman, and Rarri 
Souranna spoke on the ideals of the great son of India 
(4) A fourth meeting was held in the AlUpuram Municipal 
School under the presidentship of Mr V Sambamurti 
Somarajulu, when Dr M V Krishna Rao Mr V Buchi 
Sundara Rao and others spoke on the influence of the 
teachings of Rammohun Roy on the present times (51 Jr 
4 PM a special meeting for ladies \ias “cld in the Hindu 
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Heading Room with Srimati Ankitam Rama Dovi in the 
chair, and several ladies addressed the gathering. 

(6) In the evening a monster Meeting of the Public 
was held in the Victoria Diamond Jubilee Town Hall, which 
commenced with a fervent prayer by Mr. P. Ramaswaray, 
M.A., Principal of the P. R. College, Cocanada. 

Mr. B. Venkatapati Raju, while proposing Dr, Sir S. 
Hadhakrishnan to the chair, announced to the meeting 
that the Vizagapatam Municipality had granted the request 
of the public to name the public road leading from the 
town into the Harbour as Kamsiohuk Roy Road, and to 
permit a Bromide photograph of Raja Hammohun Roy to 
be placed in the Hall where they had assembled. 

(A summary*®® of Sir S. Radhaknshnan’s opening and 
concluding addresses at this meeting will be found in Section 
C of Part II.) 

Sir S. Radhaknshnan, after his Opening Address, unveiled 
the beautiful portrait of Raja Rammohun Roy, a gift by 
Mr. B. Venkatapati Raju, and in doing so, said that if the 
memory of that great son of India served to kindle in us a 
desire to follow his example, the celebration of the 
Centenary would have helped up along the road to a 
solution of our present difficulties. 

Mr. V. Srinivasa Eao then read a paper giving a critical 
biographical sketch of the life of Raja Rammohun Roy. 

Miss Kameswarmma dealt with the incalculable services 
rendered by Rammohun Roy to the women of India in 
securing the abolition of Suttee, the recognition of more 
equitable inheritance rights for widows, and the improve- 
ment of their condition in general. 

Mr. Abdul Huck, speaking in Urdu, said that it was not 
right to say that Rammohun was merely a Hindu, He 
transcended every form of religion, but comprehended all 
religions, and more than anything else, he carried the 
Islamic monism into every sphere of his activity, and 
established cosmopolitanism. 

Dr. P. Kutumbayya, Babu Chakravarti, Dr. T. A. 
Purushottam, Dr. R Krishna Rao, Dr, T. R. Seshadn, and 
Principal P. Ramaswamy also addressed the gathering. — 
{The Htndti, Madras ) 

Yellamanchili.— The Centenary was celebrated here on 
27th September, 1933 In the morning, after prayer, sweets 
were distributed to school children About 150 poor were fed 
in the afternoon. An elocution contest was arranged amongst 
the High School boys, the subject being the life of the Raja. 
The last function was a public meeting in which representa- 
tives of all religions spoke on the various aspects of the 
life and work of the great man . — {The Httidu, Madras ) 
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Bimhpatam — ^Tho Centenary was celebrated here on 
27th September, 1933 In the morning there was a Nagar- 
sankirtan, and the portrait of Raja Bammohnn Roy was 
taken in a procession along the streets of the town A few 
Harijans had come from Vizianagram to take part in the 
bhajana, and songs composed for the occasion were sung by 
boys and girls In the evening there was a public meeting at 
the Clock Tower, over which Mr P C Yollayya Pantulu, 
Municipal Councillor, presided Mr. M K R Diskhitulu, 
B.A , nvT , Head Master of the local Municipal High School, 
spoke on the life and message of Rammohun, and gave a 
detailed account of the work done by the Raja in the cause 
of India, socially, politically and educationally Messrs A 
Durgayya Pantulu, B Karasingarao, and D Y. Sadananda- 
rao {a Harijan worker) also addressed the gathering After 
the meeting about 120 poor people consisting of men, 
women and children were given clothing 

The Committee resolved to request the Municipal Coun- 
cil to re name one of the streets of the town after Raja 
Rammohun Roy, and to permit the Head Master of the 
local High School to put up a portrait of the Raja in the 
School Hall — {The Madras) 

Rajam — Under the auspices of the local Centenary Cele- 
bration Committee, a Nagarsankirtan was arranged from 
4 pm on the 27th September, 1933 Mr B Appa Rao Naidu, 
M A , B L , District Munsif , distributed cloths to 40 poor 
people, and pan and sweets to Harijan boys There was a 
public meeting in the Board Middle School with Mr B. 
Appa Rao in the chair Mr Y Ramanamurti Pantulu 
spoke on the religious, social and educational activities of 
Rammohun Roy Mr P Ananda Rao read an account 
of the life of Rammohun Roy in Telugu Centenary book- 
lets sent by the A B P Trust of Pithapuram were distri- 
buted among the audience The President in his closing 
remarks dilated on the reasons for the founding of the 
Brahmo Samaj by Rammohun Roy — {The Dharma Sadhant 
Guntur) ’ 

Berhampur (Ganjam) —The Rammohun Roy Centenary 
was celebrated here by the Utkal Sadhanasram on 13th 
September 1933 A public celebration was held from 22nd 
to 29th October 

The Utkal Sadhanasram held a special Divine service 
on 13th September, which was conducted by Mr Java- 
mangal Rath, who preached a sermon on the Raja’s hfo 
and teachings An inter caste dinner was then held at th® 
Asram 

The Public Celebration of the Centenary commenced n 
Sunday the 22nd October with an Ushaktrfan m whm^ 
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Brahmos and Prarthana Samajists took prominent part 
There was a Divine service at the Andhra Hall situated in 
the heart of the town Mr J V. Narayana conducted the 
service and preached a sermon on The Mandalt of 
Rammohun 

This IS the substance of Mr J. V Narayana’s 
sermon — Men of heart and vision, human emancipators 
and world-figures, rose time and again in different climes 
to redress the wrongs under which people groaned It 
may be love of country, or it may be love of community, 
that supplied the preliminary urge But a state of utter 
helplessness drove these great men to God They became 
deeply religious, and drew strength and inspiration 
from the fountain of the Infinite Their followers had not 
their broad outlook, and so became static This gave rise 
to national hostilities and credal warfares Nations 
and creeds proved a curse to humanity A man like 
Rammohun, a ^eer among men, rises to heal and to 
bind He realises all communities as one Divine family, 
and sees that all religions have a common origin He 
turns his gaze inwards and calls people to communion 
He is a master-builder Such was Rammohun He 
laid his foundations deep in the souls of men, and built 
the City of God Brotherhood of Man and Fatherhood 
of God were realities to Rammohun He loved all 
nations and all religions He found the panacea for 
all human ills m seeking and serving God everywhere 
A tea-party at Pudipeddi Hospital was given by Mr Y 
Sanniah Both the chte of the town and visitors from 
different parts of the district were treated to light refresh- 
ments and music 

In the evening there was a public meeting m the Town 
Hall presided over by Dr P Govindarajulu It was attended 
by prominent people of the town and ladies of leading 
families Speeches were delivered by Srimati Mallimagula 
Lahtamba in Tolugu, Mr T Pattabhi Ramaiah Pantulu m 
ToUigu, and Prof G Dharmarao, m a and Mr Lingaraj 
Panigrahi, i» a , n u in English 

The president in his opening address said that the mam 
cause of Rammohun’s success lay in the fact that he relied 
on the inspiration derived from a living spiritual faith 
The best way of commemorating the services of this great 
hero was not by paying lip homage, but by resolving to 
lead a hfo of benevolence and humility, making social 
service the key^-note of life, always remembering the groat 
man’s words, “The truest way to servo God is to lo'o 
man ” 

On 23rd October there was n meeting in the Andhra- 
bhashabhivardhant Hall in connection with the Patita 
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Pa\ana Mission, pre'sided over by Mr J V Narayana 
Speeches were delivered by Srimati K Kavenbai ba.lt, 
Siwnati Pakala Sonbhagyavatamma and Mr R V 
Ramanaraurty, m a , n i in English and Mr PuUela 
Syamasundara Rao in Telugu The first speaker spoke 
of Rammohun as a great fighter the second as a nation 
builder , the third as a caste breaker , and the last, as 
the embodiment of opposition to all tyranny 

The president in his address said that whatever criticism 
might be levelled against the Brahmo Samaj, no one 
can deny that the religion of the Rishis was preserved 
and developed by it and that it alone can bring about 
national unification Caste must go Speaker after 
speaker in these two days public meetings had to confess 
the futility of the caste system The Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of Man must prevail if India is to nso 
again and find its place in the comity of nations The 
proceedings terminated with music by ladies 

Tuesday the 24th was the Ladies’ Day The meeting 
at the Mahila Mandir was presided oier by Snmati 
Kavenbai da nr The speakers were Snmati M 
Lalitamba Snmati N Ranganayakamma Snmati V V 
Subbamma, and Brahmachatv Prayaga Satyanarayana 
All speakers paid tributes to the sen ices of Rammohun 
for the advancement of womanhood 

The 25th was the Hanjan Day An open air meeting 
was held in the Panchama quarter at Ram pa Street 
The proceedings began with a Dmne service and sermon by 
Mr Y Sanmah Speeches were delivered by Messrs 
Tnlochana Patro Pudipeddi Subbarao and J V Narayana 
in Onya and Srimati Jayanti Suramma (wife of Mr J V 
Narayana) m Telugu The president in his concluding 
remarks exhorted the Harijans to take to clean hvinK 
and spiritual wor-^ihp Snmati Jayanti Suramma spoke 
against idolatry She attributed the evils of the present 
day customs to idolatry The temple priest and caste 
purohit are tyrants who hold undisputed sway over the 
Hindu society The Vaisya and Kshatnya by building 
temples and endowing them are supporting this tyranny 
The Sudra and the Panchama who are groaning under 
this tyranny for ages have now learned to rebel Let 
Dwijas make common cause with them 

On the 2Gth an Open Air Meeting was held in Maqgala 
varampeta the* stronghold of orthodoxy Mr J y 
Narayana presided The speakers were Mr Y Sanniah 
Mr Pudipeddi and Snmati Jayanti Suramma 

On the 27th another Open Air Meeting was held m 
Big Bazar near Gopinadhaswamy temple The spea^gj.^ 
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were Mr Jayamangal Rath and Mr J V Narayana At the 
taeeting emphasis was laid on spiritual worship This 
roused the ire of the temple priests who repeatedly inter- 
rupted the speakers with questions They were finally 
Silenced by the speakers quoting chapter and \erse from 
Hindu scriptures showing that Brahmajnana was held as 
the ideal, and idolatry, which was a subsequent innovation, 
was only prescribed for illiterate masses Nowhere is it 
laid down that the Brahmin should take to idolatry and 
revel in it 

On the 28th there v,as a Nagar-sankirtan On the 29th 
the closing Divine service was conducted in the Brahma 
Mandir by Mr Jayamangal Rath 

Aska (Dist Ganjam ) — In connection with the 
Centenary, a public meeting was held in the local Town 
Hall on 27th September 1933 under the presidency of 
Snman Narasinha Padhy Mahasaya, , it, when a 
portrait of the Raja was presented to the Town Hall by 
the local Celebration Committee 

A paper was read by Mr Koparagam Raraamurti 
Pantulu, who in the course of his address observed 

The Raja’s exalted genius, his varied learning, his 
indomitable courage, independence and love of liberty^ 
his all embracing catholicity, his far sighted patriotism, 
his religious fervour, his exquisite chivalry towards 
the weaker sex and oppressed nations, his intense zeal 
for the social educational and political elevation and 
the happiness of his people, his indefatigable labours 
in the cause of humanity, — all these may well be the 
theme of poets, philosophers and historians But we, 
who have gathered here for a short while to pay 
nomage to the great departed soul, cannot afford to 
dwell at length on each of the qualities separately 
We must seek and get at the supreme key note to his 
life’s harmony, the one virtue which must have been 
the source of all other virtues of that great man To 
my humble thinking the mother virtue which gave birth 
to the all round greatness of Rammohun Roy was 
undoubtedly his cultivation of what may be called a 
conscicnltous conscience This highly developed, extra 
ordinarily sensitive and powerful conscience reacted 
on Rammohun Roy in two ways It drove him, first, 
to an unweaned search after truth at all costs It 
drove him next, to live up to that truth at all costs 

After more speeches by some of those present the 
President closed the meeting with a few observations on 
the greatness of Rammohun Roy and on the times during 
which he lived 
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Surla (Dist Ganjam )— The Brahmo Samaj celebrated 
the Centenary on 27th September 1933 In the moming 
there was Ushaktrtan and a Divine service At 2 PM a 
public meeting was held m the Brahma Vidyalaya Hall 
with Sjt Jayaroangal Bath in the chair Ho spoke of the 
Baja as one of the greatest men of the world, -nho laboured 
for the welfare of mankind as a whole The Raja’s message 
was one that would appeal to every community and 
every province, and to men and women alike The speaker 
appealed to the Panchayatdars of Surla to devise means 
for perpetuating the Raja’s memory 

It 13 gratifying to note that the Panchayatdars have, 
at a meeting of the Panchaayat Board, resolved to name the 
newly constructed ‘?treet m front of the Brahma Vidyalaya 
as Rwimoiiun Strcep, and a road running from the said 
Street to the abandoned Salt Pactory as Rawmohuv Roy 
Road A portrait of the Raja was also placed m the Office 
of the Panchayat Board The celebration concluded with 
Nagara sankirtan and a Dmne sen ice in the evening 

Ichhapur — 'The Centenary was celebrated with great 
eclat in the local Telugu Girls’ School under the president- 
ship of Rao Bahadur Tadepalh Pattabbi Ramayya Pantulu, 
ex Public Prosecutor and Advocate, Berhampur, on 27th 
September 1933 The success of the function was due to 
Mr P Syamasundara Rao, local Panchayat Board Presi- 
dent, and Member, District Board The Girls’ School was 
decorated with festoons and arches, bearing the words ‘Long 
live Rammobun’ Sweets were distributed to 460 pupils 
(belonging to all local Elementary Schools and the Secondary 
School), including Harijan boys who were seated along 
with others The Hall was filled with the gentry and 
others, including Harijan members of the local Panchayat 
The Telugu girls opened the meeting with a prayer, 
and the President, after he was garlanded, delivered a short 
and instructive introductory speech, dwelling on all aspects 
ot the Raja’^s lile, and pointed out that the Baja sowed 
the seeds of all modern movements in India Next, Messrs 
K Krishnamurti, b a , P Syamasundara Rao (Chairman), 
Damodara Kaviratna, P Behara and Kandregula Narayana- 
murti (student representative) spoke on various aspects 
of the Raja’s life 

The local President of the Panchayat Board intends to 
re name the Hospital Road after the Raja — (The New Ortssa^ 
Berhampur ) 

Baruva —The members of the Baruva Panchayat Board 
celebrated the Centenary on the 27th September, 1933 
Snman Jagannathapadhi Ehadanga opened a new road named 
RAMUOinrs Rot Ro\d connecting the Mam Street to Gandhi. 
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peta The site was gifted by the Managing Trustees of 
Jaganathaswami temple The Board sanctioned 59 Rupees 
for the construction of the Road A procession with Ram- 
mohun Roy’s photo and Bhajana marched along the 
principal streets A public meeting was held, Snman 
Jagannathapadhi Khadanga presiding, when lectures were 
delivered by Messrs. Titty Balaramiah, Madan Mohan 
Pandu, B A and Satyanarayana Saradhi — {The Hindu, 
Madras ) 

Parlakimedi — -Under the auspice's of the local Ram- 
mohlin Roy Centenary Celebration Committee, a largely 
attended public meeting was held to celebrate the Centenary 
on the 27th September 1933 in the Antarvedi Memorial 
Hall, the Rev. S C Freeman, m a , b d presiding 

After prayer, Mr B Ramahngaswami sang some Telugu 
verses which he had composed in praise of Rammohun’s 
work and teachings Dr F Vaikuntham, l m p delivered 
in Telugu an address on The life htsiory of Raja Rammohun 
Roy Mr G V Sitapati, n a , l t , next spoke on 
as a rehgtotts reformer, and showed how he first investigated 
the science of Comparative Theology, and how by promul- 
gating his Universal Theism he was really the spiritual 
guru of Modern India Mr G Satyanarayanatnurti, v a 
spoke of i?tTmHJo7nt« Roy as a pohitcian and economtst, 
referring to his cosmopolitan sympathies with political 
movements for popular freedom, and to his memorable 
views on Indian economic questions as expressed before 
the Select Committee in England at the time of the Renewal 
of the Charter in 1833 Mr E Srinivasa Kao spoke of 
Rammohun ns a social leformcr, describing in detail his 
great work in bringing about the abolition of Salt and his 
advanced views on Indian social reform Rao Saheb G V 
Ramamurti, u a addre^ssed the audience on Rammohun as 
an educationist, laying stress on the importance of Ram- 
mohun’s letter on English education to Lord Amherst 
Mr K Satyanarayana, n A , L t , who spoke of Rammohun 
ns a 7 o«r«n/ist, said that he was practically the founder of 
native journalism and commented on select extracts from 
his renowned ‘ Petition against the Press regulation ” Mr 
C Hanumantha Rao, n i n l expatiated on the juristic 
importance of Rammolmn’s Fssays on The Rights of remales, 
and of Hindus in general, o\er ancestral property 

The President in his concluding remarks spoke of 
Rammohun Roy as n v cry great man, not simply for India, 
but for the whole world -^The Hindu, Madras) 

Satyavaram (Parlakimedi ) — At a public meeting held 
on the 2Cth September 1933 at Sat>avaram (Parlakimedi 
Taluk) under the presidentship of Jfr ALella Audi- 
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narayana, Mr Venkatarao gas e a brief sketch of the life 
of Raja Ramniohun Roy The members congratulated 
Mr Akella Venkata Subbarao tor declaring his intention 
to name las Library after the great reformer Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy — {The New Onssa, Berhampur) 

Chicacole — In connection ■with the Centenary of Raja 
Raramohun Roy a public meeting was held on 27th 
September 1833 with Mr H Suryanarayana Naidii, n a , 
n L , President, Taluk Board, in the chair Miss E - 
Archbold, m a and Messrs Ch Narasimhamurti and V 
Suryarao Pantulu spoke on the occasion The Hans- 
Chandra Veethi (Street) of Chicacole was re named 
Kammoiiun VncxHi There was feeding of the poor 

Bobbili — In connection with the Centenary, a public 
meeting of the citizens of Bobbili was held on 27th 
September 1933 in the Victoria Memorial Town Hall 
under the presidentship of Rao Bahadur G Subbareddi, 
Dewan of Bobbili After the reading of some Telugu 
verses by Mr B Balaknshnamurti, the Pandit of the 
High School, Mr R S Ramachandra Rao Pantulu, 
MA, LT gave an address on the life and ideals of the 
Raja The speaker said that the Raja brought about the 
harmonious blending of the Eastern and Western cultures 
with which he wanted to stem the tide of the growing 
evils in the social life of the Hindus in the name of 
religion He was the pioneer of all modern Indian move- 
ments, political and social, namely, the spread of education 
the uplift of the masses, and the freedom of the country* 
His ultimate aim was to bring about a universal brother- 
hood and a unified faith of all the religions m the world 
Appealing to the orthodox section of the audience, the 
speaker said that Raramohun was a strict follower of the 
Upamshads, and got from them his inspiration, upon which 
his faith of Brahmoism is based 

The President in his concluding speech said that Ram- 
mohun tried to remov e the evils of the caste system, and 
to bring about unity in the land — {The Hindu, Madras ) 

Ramachandrapuram — -The local Centenary Celebration 
Committee organised a public meeting in the National 
High School on 27th September, 1933, with Mr P Muthu. 
knshna Naidu, District Munsif, in the chair After the 
singing of bhajanas, Mr P Soraanna, M A , l t said that 
Rammohun Roy tried to reform the Hindu religion and 
restore it to its old glory Brahmoism, ho said, was 
not therefore a new creed Mr B Lakshmipati Sastri 
and Mr S Lakshmipati Sastn spoke next, the latter 
saying that Rammohun Roy was a great patriot, who 
served lus country m several directions ond at all times 
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Mr. C V. Hanumanta Rao declared that the Raja’s 
activities wore all comprelionsivo and that ho was a 
pioneer in several respects, and os was the case with all 
pioneers, he had to faco tremendous opposition, which ho 
did undaunted A Harijan student spoke next, referring 
to Rammohun’s efforts to remove social and caste barriers 
Pamphlets in Telugu and English dealing with Bam- 
mohun Roy were distributed free — {The Hindu, Madras). 

Rajahmundry — The Centenary was celebrated hero with 
eclat for 3 days. The proceedings began on the morning of 
24th September, 1933, with a Divine serMco in the Prarthana 
Samaj by Sir R Venkata Ratnam Naidu 

On the 25th, about 250 poor people were fed in the 
Ananda Gardens In the evening there was a Ladies’ 
Gathering in the “Stree Samaj ’, when Miss H Kaveribai, 
BA,i,T presided, and Mr K Saguna and Miss Kamala 
Ratnam spoke on the various activities of the Raja 

On the 26th a cosmopolitan dinner was arranged, m 
which the elite of the city participated The pleasant func- 
tion of naming the road on which the Town Hall stands 
after Rammohun Roy was performed by Mr S K Chettur, 
IC8, Sub collector, who presided over the public gathering 
of the evening m the Veeresahngara Town Hall The 
Street, which till recently was called the Hospital Road, 
was re named Rammohun Roy Road Mr Chettur said 
that there was great need for a reformer of that kind at 
the present time, as there were still persons in India who 
favoured Sati Mr T V Seshagiri Row Naidu spoke on 
The spirit of Rammohun Roy, and Mr J Ganganna, Head 
Master of the Veeresahngam High School on The Kingdom 
of God 

Divine service was conducted by Mr Nahhi Jagannadha 
Rao of Cocanada on the morning of 27th September In the 
afternoon, a procession started from the Godavari Station, 
passed through the important streets, and terminated at 
the Veeresalingam Town Hall, where a public meeting was 
held under the presidency of Rao Saheb Dr V Rama 
knshna Rao 

Dr Ramakrishna Rao said that it was perhaps 
nature’s will that they were to celebrate Gandhiji s 
birthday, and mourn the demise of Dr Annie Besant, 
and again to celebrate the Centenary of Raja Ram 
mohun Roy, the towering personalities of India and 
the world, during this Puja week and the ‘Mahalsya’ 
month He eulogised the various activities of Baja 
Rammohun Roy, narrating how he fought for the 
emancipation of humanity in the social political and 
religious field** 
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Then the President called upon the poet, Oh. Lakshml- 
narasimlmm to present to the Town Hall the portrait of 
Raja Rammohun Roy on behalf of the Centenary Committee. 
Mr. Lakshminarasimhani, in his own eloquent and fluent 
manner, read some verses from his newly published book 
‘Kripambunidhl’ (Ocean of Mercy), and felt glad that he was 
spared to witness the Centenary of Raja Rammohun Roy, 
whose footsteps ho faithfully trod throughout his life, and 
thanked the Committee for the opportunity he was given. 
Mrs. Nazituddin, n.A., in unveiling the portrait, said that 
it was an esteemed privilege for her to unveil the portrait of 
one who fought every inch of his life for the emancipation of 
her sex. Mr. Subba Rao Pantulu, as a Trustee of the Town 
Hall, accepted and offered thanks for the portrait. Two 
gold medals were awarded to two students of the sixth form 
for standing uppermost in the Elocution Contest conducted 
by the Committee. After inspiring speeches by Messrs. 
B. Narayanan Deo, D. Venkata Rao, and P. Sundarasiva 
Rao, and verses by Messrs. T. Aclmta Rao, K. Dharmanna, 
a Harijan poet, and K. Kasipathi, the function came to a 
elose . — {Selected from the "Swarajya" and the ”J»s/jce” of 
Madras). 

Vungutur. — ^A public meeting was held for celebrating 
the Centenary of Rammohun Roy with Mr. P. Krishnamurti 
as president. Messrs. T.Prakasarayudu,M.A., P. V. Subbayya, 
S. Subbarayudu, T, Bheemeswara Rao, D. Subbayya, and 
Ch. Bliimanna Sastry spoke on the occasion, dealing with 
the many-sided activities of the Raja. 

Kovvur. — 'A meeting was held to celebrate the Centenary 
of the death of Raja Rammohun Roy with Mr. Gh. Veera- 
bhadra Rao, the well-known author of the History of the 
Andhras, in the chair. 

Nidadavole. — A public meeting was held for the purpose 
of celebrating the Centenary of the death of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy on 27th September, 1933. It was presided over 
by Mr. Mangipudi Venkata Sarma, and Messrs. N. Venkata 
Rao and S. Satyanarayana addressed the meeting. 

Madhavaram. — The Centenary was celebrated here on 
the 26th and 27th of September, 1933. The celebrations 
commenced with Ushakirtan on the 26th. There was a 
Divine service in the Board Higher Elementary School, Mr. 
T. Pxakasarayiidu, m.a. officiating as minister. At 3 n.jy, 
there was a public meeting with Mr. Prakasarayudu in the 
chair. The President spoke very feelingly about the life 
and message of Rammohun Roy. Mr. V. Satyanarayana 
who was the principal speaker, dwelt on the beneficent 
activities of tho Raja. On the 27th September, Mr. V, p 
Raj, n. A. of Cocanada conducted Divine service in thj 
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morning At 3r5r a public meeting ^vas held with Mr 
Raj m the chair, when Messrs K Bapaiya, n a, T 
Kutumba Sastry and M Narasimha Rao delivered interest 
ing addresses dealing vnth the life and work of Ranimohun 
Roy The President dwelt in his concluding address on 
the importance of Spiritual Worship 

A separate meeting for ladies was held under the 
presidency of Mr T Parasarayudu in the Yuvathijana 
Prarthana Samaj at noon on the 26th September, when 
about 40 ladies were present Copies of Brahma Gita^ali' 
and “Brahma Dharnia, Part II were distributed among 
the ladies present 

Kumudavilli — In connection with the Centenary there 
was a Nagar'sankirtan in the morning followed by Divine 
service, on the 27th September 1933 in the local Mandir 
Poor people were fed at noon There uas a public meeting 
at 4 pm, with Mr V Satyanarayana, n a in the chair 
Messrs S V Narasimha Raju and P Sagaram spoke on the 
life and work of Eammohun Roy — {The Dftaniia Sat^ham, 
Guntur) 

Tanuku — In connection with the Centenary there was 
a public meeting in the Hardmge Town Hall on 27th 
September, 1933 Mr S Sreeramulu, n a , n l presided 
The President observed that Rammohun Roy was the 
Maker of Modern India Mr P Rajagopalan, ba ga\ean 
interesting account of the Raja’s life Pamphlets giMng 
an account of the life of the Raja were distributed among 
the audience — {The Madras) 

Narsapur — The Centenary celebration took place here 
on 27tli September 1933 in the T H School Hall under 
the presidency of Mr Hasan Ah Saheb b a , n n Sub 
Judge In this connection an Elocution Competition was 
held in which some boys took part, and books on the 
life of Raja Rammohun Roy were awarded as prizes to 
the best of them Messrs K Yegganna Rayasam Venka 
taramaiya Srimati D Ramalakshmamma and others spoke 
on the life of the renowned reformer — ( The Hitfdit, 
Madras) 

Ellore — Enthusiasm characterised the Centenary ccle 
hrations at this place On 27th September 1933 Mr K 
Kahana Swami presided over a public meeting in the local 
Town Hall Messrs M Rangaiah S Puma chandra rao, A 
Rama Rao and others spoke on the life of the Raja 

Another public meeting was held in the local Sir Rama 
Bhakta Samaj Hall under the presidency of Srimati 
Chunduti Rattamma, when Snmatis Ramasundaramma 
Sattiraju Syamalamba and others spoke on the life and 
work of the great Indian social and religious reformer and 
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paid glowing tributes to hib strenuous work m the realm 
of Indian renaissance and for the cause of Hindu woman 
hood in abolishing the cruel custom of Sutfee — {The “Htiidu 
{itid ^Justice , Madras) 

Nuzvid — Under the auspices of the Young Men's Social 
Club, a public meeting to celebrate the Centenary was 
held on 27tli September 1933 in the local High School, with 
Mr Varanasi Srivasa Kao, ir v , l t in the chair Mr Ch 
Sitarama Sastn, m a , r t , Lecturer, Andhra University, 
apo\c© on the hie ol Kammohnn Koy Messrs K 
Umamaheswara Kao, m A , n t , D Suryaprakasa Rao, C 
Rajagopala Rao and V Uarayana Rao spoke on the great- 
ness of the Raja — {The Htndii, Madras) 

Bezwada — The Centenary was celebrated here on 27th 
September 1933 At 3 p n there was a Ladies’ gathering 
convened under the auspices of the Ladies’ section of the 
Prarthana Samaj in the Rammohun Library Hall with 
Snraati T Rajarajeswaramma in the chair, when Srimati 
Gnanamba delivered an address on the life and mission of 
Rammohun Roy At 6 p m a public meeting was held m the 
same hall with Mr N S Narasimbachariar, Subordinate 
Judge, m the chair Mr M V Subba Rao briefly narrated 
the achievements and reforms of Rammohun Roy He 
explained how Rammohun tried to keep up his. self respect 
and that of the Indian nation at any cost, and mentioned a 
few incidents of his life in this connection Mr V Si\arama 
Sastry dealt with the religious aspect of Raramohun’s lif© 
and asserted that Rammohun was as good an orthodox 
Sanatanist as anybody else Mr Ch Venkatappiah and 
Snmati Gnanamba also addressed the gathering 

The President observed that Rammohun Roy s great 
ness lay in three things First his life was full and 
complete Secondly, he practised what he preached Lastly, 
ho preached courageously and unhesitatingly whatexer he 
considered right and just The President appealed to all 
to cultivate those quahtie*® — {The Hmdu Madras) 

Another meeting was held at the Bharat Mahil a Mandali, 
Bezwada under the presidentship of Snmati Yellamrazu 
Maha Lakshmamma when speeches were made eulogising 
the services rendered by Baja Rammohun Roy — (y/jg 
Justicct Madras ) 

Gudivada —Under the auspices of the Gudixada Club a 
public meeting was held on the 2(tb September 1933 m the 
Club Hall Mr Karedla Ramiah oa presided 

prayer by Mr M Gangadhara Sastr- - 
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tho groat reformer, and satd that Rammolmn was tho father 
of Indian NatiomlHm and of Indian Renai'siance. The 
speaker pointed out how Ratnmohun put up a strenuous 
fight against social and religious evils, how ho championed 
tho cause of tho Indian Press, and how lie laboured hard 
for the political advancement of tho country. The President 
said that Itammohun laid tho foundation stone of universal 
brotherhood . — [The Ilitulii, Madras). 

Masulipatam. — lb niMisAnv Mi itino. A Celebration Com- 
mittco consisting of Messrs. V, V. S, Avadlmni, «.a., n.i-, 
(retired Sub-Judge), Rao Rahadtir S. Hanumantha Rao, n.*., 
11 n , P. Pardliasaradhi, ]Md. Ah Raza, n a., i .i , District 
Munsif, Rev. P. Ratnayya, Jt.A.,i..T.,(C. JI. S. Noble College), 
Mrs. S. N. Akhila Rai, i «.s , T. Perayya Naidu (retired 
Engineer), K. Si\arama Krishna Rao, i .t.. Principal, 
Hindu College, A. B. Johnston, n a, (Cantab.), Principal, 
Noble College, Dr. V, Ramakrishna Rao, m.a,, l .t., riro)., U* 
Gopalaratnam, G. Subbiah, Secretary, Brabmo Samaj, 
CoMitfncr, was formed. It ^\as resolved (1) to celebrate the 
Centenary for 3 days, viz. 25th 26th and 27th September, 
1933, (2) to present a Bromide photograph of Raja 

Rammohun Roi’’ to the local Town Hall, and (3) to 
request the Municipal Council to name the Road is front 
of the Brahma Mandir after tho Ra]a. 

Titb CtLLmiATioss The Divine services in this connection 
were held in tho morning in the Mandir, wliicli, with the 
quadrangle in front, was gaily decorated with flags and 
festoons, and a grand arch was put up at tho gate announc- 
ing the Centenary celebrations. The Town Hall, where 
the public meetings were held in the ev’^enings, was also 
similarly decorated 

On the morning of the first day, the opening Divine 
service lu the Mandir was conducted by Dr. Ramakrishna 
Rao In his sermon on Jtamntohun, the Dtto/ee, he pointed 
out how divine love gradually developed in Rammohun 
even in his early years, and ultimately deepened and 
formed the bed-rock of all public activities in his later life. 
On the second day Mr. P Anjaneyulu conducted the 
morning service, and gave a discourse on liamntohtfit, ih^ 
Nation builder. He showed how Rammohun laid the 
foundation of an all-round development of the country, 
and how he strove hard for the consolidation of the disinte- 
grating elements in the body politic and the reconciliation 
of conflicting cultures and civilizations. The same day a 
Ladies’ Gathering was held in the Mandir at 4 r.si , at 
which Mrs. P S Anjaneyulu read a paper on Rauimoftitn 
Roi, and the uplift of uouten, and Sister Gnanamba of 
Bezwada conducted the prayer and gave a talk on 
Ratnniohitn s life and uork On the last day (27tb September) 
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Mr G SuobmU conthictcd tljo morning sor\ico, and 
delnored a sermon on Rantmohun the Matt In a lucid 
speech ho brought out all the outstanding features of 
Rammohun’s character In the afternoon poor people 
numbering about «:ix luindrcd Vrcro sumptuously ted in 
the Mandir precincts 

Tho Ptmic MriTiMcs in the c\ening wore hold vnthc 
Town Hall The Madras Htndii thus describes the 
meetings • — 

On the first day Dr P Venkatarama Aiyar, m n and c m , 
District Medical Ollicor, was in the chair Mr Ch Srini- 
\asa Row, ii a , spoke at length on the life and mission of 
Rammohn Roy with special emphasis on the social and 
religious sido of hts actmties, and said that ho marked 
the beginning of anew ei>och in the religious evolution of 
India Rammohun Roy stood at the confluence of two 
mighty streams, viz the oriental and occidental cultures, 
and ho breathed a now spirit and life into things old and 
time worn Mr V Swannnatha Aiyar, nr a , next addressed 
the gathering on the progress of religious thought and ovolu 
tion from epoch to epoch, and observed that Rammohun Roy 
deserved an eminent place in the hierarchy of religious 
and social reformers of the land The speaker felt that 
Rammohun Roy culled into his system all the essentials 
of Sanatana Dharina leavung out of account the ritualistic 
and minor aspects of Hindu theology He did yeoman’s 
service to the cause of Hinduism by making it suflSciently 
rational and adding to it a touch of modernity which the 
conditions prevalent at the time rendered indispensable 
The Chairman exhorted the hearers to imbibe the spirit 
of Puritanism breathed into India s ancient religion by 
Rammohun Roy, and to lead a life of benevolence and 
humility, making social service the keynote of their lives 
On the second day Mr V N Kudva, i c s Collector of 
Kistna District, presided over the meeting held in the 
Town Hall Mr G V Subbiah, expatiated at some length 
QTL the basic principles of Bralimo theism and practice 
Dr V Ramaknshna Rao then delivered an illuminating 
discourse on the work of Rammohun Roy as a religious 
prophet and saint The Chairman observed in his conclud 
mg remarks that the Raja was universally recognised 
as the forerunner of the modern age and that bis versatile 
genius and penetrating intellect had led him to be the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj 

Mr C Govindan Nair b a , n n , Bar-at Law, District 
Judge presided over the third day s meeting in the 
Town Hall, which opened with a prayer by Mr P 
Anjaneyulu Mr Ch Balakrishna Sastri JfA bt paid 
a glowing tribute to the great founder of the Brahmo 
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Sama], atid said that in ‘?pito of honest differences of opinion 
in evaluating the work of Rammohiin Roy as a religious 
reformer and teacher of mankind, it had to be conceded 
that he was the Maker of Modern India Dr. Akhilabai 
made a short and impressive speech, surveying Rammohun 
Roy’s work in the cause of the uplift and emancipation 
of women He was the champion of the rights of 
womanhood in India, who could ne\er bo too grateful 
to him for the soft corner he ever had in his heart 
for them Mr K Ratnayya, M a of the Noble College 
then addressed the gathering on the devotional side of 
the Raja’s activities He had come to pay his tribute 
to the memory of Rammohun Roy as a Christian, and said 
that what characterised the Raja’s work from the beginning 
to the end was philanthropy or love of humanity His life 
was centred in love, and was lived for the service of man 
Love of God was, with him, love and service of man Hts 
contact with English literature and Christian missionaries 
of the time sowed in him a passion for diving into the 
depths of Christian theology, which he did in no time with 
his penetrating intellect and versatile knowledge With all 
that he was essentially a Hindu and died a Hindu He 
showed that Hinduism had in it all the essentials of a true 
and great religion and that shorn of its ritualistic side, 
Hinduism, as could be made out from the Vedic theology, 
was as great a religion as it could be The speaker appealed 
to the hearers to live the life of purity and devotion which 
Rammohun Roy had exhorted them to hve,and to embody m 
their lives the great truths preached by him Mr Govindan 
Nair, who presided paid a glowing tribute to the memory 
of Rammohun Roy, whose grave he had the honour of 
visiting at Bristol some time ago 

Guntur — The celebration of the Centenary commenced 
here with a Divine service m the Prarthana Samaj on the 
morning of 27th September 1933 Mr T S Prakasam, b a 
LT officiated as Minister There was feeding of the poor 
at noon at the Annadana Samaj In the evening the 
portrait of Rammohun Roy was taken in procession with 
Bhajan from the Mandir to the Municipal Public Library, 
where a public meeting was held under the presidentship 
of Mr A Kaleswara Rao b a , u t of Bezwada, who is 
much respected in the Andhra country as a selfless 
patriot a social reformer, and a national leader The 
proceedings commenced with a hymn (The Presidential 
Address of Mr Kaleswara Rao*'^® will he found in Section 
C of Part II ) 

Mr V Bhavanachary, the President of the Celebration 
Committee, then requested the Chairman of the Municipal 
Council to accept and unveil the photograph of Rammohun 
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Roy in tho Municipal Library Mr N, V. L Nnraslmha Rao 
thanked Mr Bha\anachary and tlio Celobmtion Coinmitteo 
for tho presentation of tho picture to tho Municipality 
and said that it ^\a‘s in tho fitne'is of thinR^ that the 
photo of a Rreat and modern sigo like Rammohun 
Roy should adorn the walls of tho itumcipal Library 
bpoaking next, Snmati V Padinasaniimma, n a , inombor 
of tho bonate, Andhra Uni\orsity, said that to correctly 
assess tho \aliio of tho service rendered by Rammohun Roy 
to this country, one should peep inio his times and realise 
tho great obstacles that were thrown in Ins way by society. 
She referred to tho facts of Rammohun Roy going to Tibet 
at tho age of fifteen to discuss with Buddhist monks, -and 
lus being saved from persecution by tho women of that 
country That was tho reason, perhaps, for his championing 
the cause of Indian women, and for his ceaseless efforts 
ht abolishing tho cruel custom of Sati Tho speakor also 
referred to lus campaign against polygamy, and his efforts 
to secure for women legal rights to property Tho women 
of India, tho spoakor concluded, would always cherish lus 
memory with gratitude 

Mr K Satyanarayana Chow dhary said that ho differed 
from those who thought that Rammohun Roy had founded 
a now religious school In the speaker’s opinion it was 
not so Rammohun was a univorsalist, who strove for 
establishing a common platform for all religions Ram 
mohun was truly tho Father of Modern India, and his 
memory would bo ever green in tho minds of his countrv 
men Mr Perupettan, n a , i t said that what struck hini 
most in Raja Rammohun’s life was lus great tolerance for 
other religions and his moffensivenoss, his great love for 
truth, and his courage of conviction It behoved thorn 
all to contemplate on lus life for admiration would 
beget imitation, and imitation would beget regeneration 
Janab Ahmed Abdulla Sheriff Sahib n v, lt, speaking 
next, said that he fancied that ‘Ram’ (the alluring and 
captivating) was equivalent to ‘Rahim’ in Arabic, which 
meant the compassionate, the merciful Rammohun worked 
all his life for preaching the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of man He saw that religion was universal 
and there was no place in it for castes and creeds The 
speaker appealed to the Hindu community to show to his 
community the same love and tolerance as Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy showed, and assured them that the Muslims 
would grasp the hands of the Hindus, and endeavour alon^ 
with them to realise their common goal whatever the 
obstacles might be — {The Htndu, Madras ) 

Ipurupalem —The Centenary celebrations were condupfaj 
here on 26th and 27th September, 1933 On the 26th in the 
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morning an ushaktrlan and a Dlvmo scr\ice wore held, the 
latter being conducted by Sri U. Subbmh Garu In the 
Brahmopasana Mandir At 5 i st a public mooting was hold 
With Mr S Srini\asa Itao Garu, ii A , t T , Hoad Master, 
Municipal High School, Chirala, in the chair Mr. Karyam- 
piidi Nagendrudu, n a and Mr Pondem Venkataramulu 
spoke on the hfo and teachings of Itammohim Roy. The 
President gave a complete critical sketcli of the Raja’s life 
On the 27th at 8 i si a tinsarsauKtrlan and at 3 P sr a 
gathering of boys and girls took place At 5 pu clothes 
and food were distributed among the poor of the \illage 


Tcnali — The local V V S Sabha celebrated the Cente- 
nary of Rammohun Roy on 27 September 1933. Mr R V 
Sivudu, M A , L T presided over a huge public meeting held 
in the Municipal Park Messrs K Krishnavataram, K. 
Rajeswara Rao, C H Rama Rao and N V L Narasimha 
Rao spoke on the life and achievements of the Raja, 
pointing out how far he was a creator of events, and the 
manner in which and the extent to which Modern India 
owed a deep debt of gratitude to him He stressed on 
communal unity and social reform rather than hasty 
political experiments Mr R V Sivudu then unveiled a 
portrait of Rammohun Roy in the premises of the V V 
S Sabha — (The Htndti, Madras ) 

Bapatla A public meeting was held in the Town Hall 
to celebrate the Centenary of Raja Rammohun Roy on the 
27th September 1933 Mr M Kalidas, b a ,b l , a leading 
Vakil of the place, presided Messrs A V Panchapakesa 
Anjer, B A lt, retired Head Master, Kona Venkata Rao, 
Pleader, and M Venkateswaralu, Asst Teacher of the 
Mission Training School, delivered addresses on the life 
and work of Rammohun Roy The meeting was well 
attended 


Chirala —On 27th September, 1933, the Rammohun Roy 
Centenary was celebrated at Chirala At 4 30 a m ushci 
1^1 ^ Divine service was conducted by 

Akkala Kotaiah Garu in the Brahmopasana Mandir In 
^ ^ public meeting was held in the 

Sis School under the presidency of Sn M 

? Chairman, Municipal Council Mr 

Mr T T? Garu read some verses written by him 

Iyengar, ba.bl.b fb and Mr G R 
the hfe of the Raja 

Eminent men of the town took part in the meeting 

of the Centenary Celebration Committee 
m to name a street 

in the Municipality as Rammoiiuv Veetiii 
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Ncllore. — The Centenary was celebrated hero on 4tli 
October 1933. In the morning, some Harijan children and 
the inmates of the Cyclone Orphanage were fed. The 
evening programme included a prayer and a public meeting 
in the V. R. College Hall with Rao Bahadur T. Bhujanga 
Rao, District Judge, in the chair. Rev. S. C. Banorji of 
Madras was also a speaker of the evening. 

Speaking of the varied activities of the late Raja, Mr. 
Bhujanga Rao referred to his invaluable services in the 
cause of political and social reform. Rammohun was a 
great national hero, and the dream of his life was that 
India should take an honoured place in the comity of 
nations. His passionate desire for the freedom of the Press 
was evident from the manner in which he entered into a 
protest against tlio Press Ordinance issued in his time in 
the form of a Memorial to the British Government, which 
might well ho called the Indian edition of Milton’s 
Areopagitica. Mr. G. Narayana Rao spoke of the ideals 
which the great leader preached to the Indian youth. 
The unity of all faiths in their ultimate analysis and the 
necessity of religious toleration should be borne in mind 
by all who had the nation’s interest at heart. Mr. Voru- 
ganti Venkatakrishnayya referred to the contribution of 
Raja Rammohun to the religious thought of the country. 
Rev. S. C. Banorji, who was then requested to address 
the gathering, said that Raja Rammohun was the Maker of 
Modern India. The seeds of freedom that he had sown had 
now borne fruit, and the nation was at present throbbintr 
with a passion for political freedom. His religion was 
a pure synthetic concept of the great religions of tb^ 
world, and in it lay the solution of the question of fostering 
unity among the several communities in the 
— {The nitidn, Madras.) 


Gudur. — The Fellati Ramireddy Club, Gudur, celebrat^^/i 
the Centenary on 27th September, 1933. A thousand poop 
people were fed during the day. A public meeting 
held in the evening in the Club premises, Mr. p, Venkata^ 
subba Reddi, the President of the Club, presiding-. Wo 
impressed on the audience the importance of the Centenapv 
celebrations, and eulogised the services of the gpA-f 
reformer. Mr. V. Satyanarayanamoorthy of the local HiVl! 
School spoke on the life and work of the Raja. 

It was resolved at the Union Board meeting held fk 
previous day to name their newly sanctioned road 
Rammohun Road.— {T/ic Hindu, Madras). aa 

Bellary.— The A. V. Young Men’s 
the Centenary on the 37th Septoi 
meeting held under the presidency 
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Gopalaswami Mudahar, M L c Several ladies were among 
the audience After distribution of booklets dealing with 
Eaja Rammohun, Dr Lakbmidevamma was the first to 
address the meeting She briefly narrated the life history 
of Baja Eammohun Roy, and emphasised the services 
rendered by him to society by waging war against idolatry 
and putting an end to Sati 

Mr C Balaji Rao, Advocate and Chairman, Municipal 
Council, said that the Raja was a necessary product of his 
times The then social customs, idolatry, human sacrifice, 
Salt, polygamy, and child widowhood, made him sacrifice 
himself for India He took account of the attempts for 
political freedom and democratic rule all over Europe, and 
wanted to reform the Government in India In fact he was 
the pioneer of all present day ideas whether political, social, 
religious, moral, or intellectual 


Mr Narasimha Sastn, Vakil, remarked that Rammohun 
was from birth a protestant, and he lived all his days true 
to ms ideal He was the first Indian who laid emphasis 
on the scientific aspect of religion, and advocated individual 
thought and action for the uplift of the country 

Mr N Mrutyunjaya Sastn, Official Receiver, 
described Rammohun as a national hero, and a warrior 
^■bove all When the country s fortunes were at a low 
ebb, and a period of darkness hung over it as a result 
of dissensions between castes, sects and sub sects, 
who believed in and worshipped inniimmerable deities, 
Rammohun Roy emphasised the Vedic truth of the 
oneness of God and condemned all idolatry His heroism 
must be judged by the standards of his times What 
marked him out as a hero more than the part played 
by him in politics was his strength in opposing social 
conventions That required much more courage and 
Heroism than resisting even the Government, for there 
wj^ at least the admiration of the millions for political 
Buffering in the latter case , but for one acting contrary 
to social opinion, there was nothing but denunciation 
all round Ho suffered all tins and much more He 
was truly an epoch making figure, and his example 
was necessary for putting down many social evils that 
exist oven to-day 


The Clmirman appealed to the audience to practise the 
virtues of Raja Rammohun lioy~{T/,c Htttdu, Madras ) 


Madanapallc —In connection with the Centenary there 
K attended public meeting on 27th Soptom- 

Mr 1933 in the Krishna \ idjralaya, under the presidency of 
Dr James H Cousins Messrs P Narasimhachary. »t a , 
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Lr, P N Vasudovi Pao, M A , Snmatis Subbama and R 
KtisKna Bm* b a , l r , spoke on tbo liEo and wotk of 
Raminobun Eoy Thoro was bI‘?o a procession in the 
streets of Madanapalle next day A\ith the portrait of the 
Raja, and poor feeding in the Forest Ranger’s Quarters — 
{The Hindu, Madras ) 


MADRAS 

Madras — The Centenary was celebrated at Madras 
with great enthusiasm on 27th September 1933 and subse- 
<iuent days The Soitihern Inhiv Bpaiimo Saiiaj took the 
lead, but the celebrations were conducted by a representa- 
tive Committee composed of people of all communities and 
groups The birthday of Sir R Venkata Ratnam and the 
death anniversary of Pandit Sivanath Sastri, which fell on 
closely following dates, Tvere all included in an utsava 
which lasted for 8 days, on each of which the Samaj 
Mandir was beautifully illuminated 

27th September — There was an ushal irlan, followed by 
Divine SEniicr m the Samaj Mandir at 8 30 a m , conducted 
by Rao Bahadur M V enkatappa 

At 11 A ir THE Unveiling or Poi n Arrs of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, Maharsbi Debendra Nath Tagore, and 
Brahmatshi Sit R Venkata Ratnam Naidii was performed 
amidst great eclat by Mrs Sarada Manjari Datta 

In requesting Mrs Datta to unveil the portraits 
Rao Bahadur M Venkata ppa said that they could better 
understand the great truths preached by their leaders 
if they had an ocular view of their earthly figures Hence 
these portraits were being presented to the Mandir 
Raja Rammohun Roy first preached the universal 
TB’ngion Debendra N atb Tagore settled iViU ccm^rtution 
of the Brahmo Samaj , and Sir R Venkata Ratnam was 
the greatest leader of the Samaj in this Presidency 

Mrs Datta paid glowing tributes to Raja Rammohun 
Roy and Debendra Nath Tagore, who, she said, came into 
the world at a time when people were forgetting God, and 
they infused new life and light into those who were 
grovelling in darkness The mam cry of Debendra Nath 
was knowledge of God, contemplation of God, and happmess 
in God, — Brahma jnana Brahma dhyana and Brahma- 
ananda Sir R Venkata Ratnam, Mrs Datta continued 
was full of gentleness, humility and love, and he was 
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a groat leader of the Brahmo Samaj in this Presidency, 
Mrs Datta then unveiled the portraits, and the function 
terminated %\ith hymns, 

At noon there was a Prm-nnoj^N At 4-30 pm. there 
was a NAUAn-sivkiRTAV 

In the evening there was a largely attended 
MttTiNO in the Gokhalo Hall, presided over by Sir i 
Sivaswami Iyer (Ills Presidential Address*®* is ei\*^”*** 
Section C of part II ) Ho was followed by Sir Alladi 
Knshnaswami Aiyar 

Sir Alladi said that Raja Rammohun Roy was 
one of India’s greatest sons His life illustrated one 
great truth in the history of Hindu thought and 
sociology, VIZ that there was a unity of thought in 
Hindu religion and sentiment, and that all thegro®* 
seers of India had derived inspiration for their 
work from Vedic thought, wliethor that work took the 
form of revolt against particular kinds of ceremonials 
or of an attempt to differentiate the true genius ana 
the essence from the excrescences of Hinduism The 
life of Rammohun Roy, he said, illustrated the falsity 
of the contention frequently put forth that Vedantio 
Hinduism was not a dynamic solution for all the iHS 
a society might suffer from, but merely a matter ot 
doctrines and dogmas intended for disputants That 
was a lesson every Hindu must remember and treasure 
up It was well to remember the teachings and ideals 
of Rammohun Roy at the present time, because recent 
European and Indian history showed that religion was 
on trial, and whether it survived in the struggle or 
not would depend very largely on whether it would 
dominate or be subordinated to individual and national 
selfishness Perhaps in the solution of this problem, 
India might have a unique contribution to make The 
very differences existing in this land might help to 
remedy the evil The future of religion would 00 
assured if only they would think in the true spirit 01 
religion for religion was the most powerful lever m 
bringing out the Divine that was in every man 

Sir K V Reddi, speaking next observed that Raja 
Rammohun Roy served India not merely as asocial 
reformer, but as a politician and diplomat His evidence 
before the Select Committee of the British House oi 
Commons would show that ho was a great statesman 
Many of the reforms he urged in the administration 
of India were yet to be carried out But as a social 
reformer he was the greatest that India had so lar 
produced It was unfortunate that even to day there 
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could be found in India men vrho admired Satt, and 
expressed their admiration not before gatherings of 
Indians m India, but before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and a foreign nation India had perhaps 
more enemies than friends of her progress in England, 
and the gentleman who admired Sati there had gi\en, 
perhaps unwittingly, a great handle to the former 
Dr (Mrs ) S Muthulakshmi Reddi said that Raja 
Rammohun Roy was more alive to day than when he 
lived a hundred years ago His ideals were governing 
all modern movements in India, whether for the spread of 
education, the removal of caste evils and untouchahility, 
or the emancipation of women The true measure of the 
strength of the Brahnio Samaj was to be found, not in 
the numbers professing allegiance to its church, but m 
the fact that it wafe the ideals of the Brahmo Samaj and of 
Rammohun Roy that to day inspired every Hindu and 
Indian in his national work If Gandhiji, Tagore and 
Sarojim Devi were working for the freedom of this land, 
and demanding equal rights for all Indians, irrespective of 
religion, caste or sex, the spirit working in them was that 
of Rammohun Roy She announced that an effort was 
being made to collect funds to erect at Madras a statue 
or some other suitable memorial to the great Raja, and 
appealed to every one to contribute his or her mite 

Mr Yakub Hassan said that Raja Rammohun Roy 
was the noblest product of Hindustani culture, which 
was born of the coming into contact of the Persian and 
Hindu cultures Rammohun realised that God'was“one, 
whatever the name He was known by Of the Brahmo 
Samaj he had founded, any one could be a member, 
without giving up his own religious faith It was a 
pity that the teachings of Rammohun Roy, which 
would enable all the communities of India to come on 
a common platform and work together, had not been 
broadcast as fully as they should be If they had been 
so broadcast, India, the speaker said, would long'ago 
have been a freer and happier nation, occupying a'rauch 
higher'place among nations than she now did 

Mr P Chenchiali said that Raja Rammohun Roy 
laid the foundations of Indian nationalism He had 
seen that there could be no unity in India unless there 
was a xeconcihation and fusion of the Hindu, Islamic 
and Christian cultures, and that such a fusion must 
be broad based on the teachings of the three religions 
--the philosophy of the TTpamshads, the teachings of 
the Quran, and the Sermon on the Mount To-day they 
realised that the Raja's diagnosis of the disease in India 
and the cure he pTe'^cnbed, were both accurate For’ 
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wore not all groat Indians \\ho approached Indian 
problems with a vioa\ to solve them, doing so on the 
Ra)a*s lines ? 

Srimati Alamelumangatliayarammal said that Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy was the greatest friend of the Indian masses 
and Indian womanhood 

The meeting terminated with a \otoof tlianks to the 
speakers 

29th September — A Pinnic Mrmvo under the auspices 
of the Young Thoists' Union was held in the Brahma 
Mandir with Sir A P Patro in the chair The proceedings 
commenced with a prayer 

Sir A P Patro said that Raja Raramohun was a 
messenger of God, and worked incessantly in \arious 
directions to improve the condition of society on a true 
religious basis When he began his work, the condition 
of society in Bengal and elsewhere was very backward 
in many respects He was a great religious reformer, 
and strove hard to establish the monotheistic form of 
worship and prayer He studied all the great religions 
of the world, and taught his contemporaries to have an 
abiding faith in prayer and personal worship He was 
not only a man of religion but also a man of his times 
His activities extended to the social and political fields 
The seeds that he tried to plant in his days in those 
fields were now growing steadily and gradually He 
foresaw the improvements necessary for the uplift of 
his brethren He pointed out that education should be 
the basis for all sorts of improvement of the people, and 
strove hard to bring to the notice of the Government 
that education should he their first and foremost concern 
in the administration of the country He contended 
that a Government could not last long if it was not 
worked with the consent of the people He understood 
the actual needs of the people, and impressed on the 
Government and the people what steps were necessary 
to fulfil those needs He never feared nor faltered in 
his measures of reform His advocacy of the cause of 
the uplift of women and of responsible self government 
was now finding an echo in the Women’s Movement and 
in the political struggle for freedom If the Women’s 
Movement was to succeed women of India would have 
to follow in the footsteps of this great reformer 

Miss V Parvati said that the Raja inaugurated the 
modern age in India He belonged to the lineage of the 
great seers of India, and he exerted a great influence on 
every department of national activity 
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Mr Syed Abdul Wahab Bukhari laid stress on the 
Baja’s ideal of religion No true Mussalman would 
ever have cause to find fault with the teachings of this 
great prophet He was against ritualism in all religions, 
and his religious message was universal, and embraced 
the essence of all religions Besides being a great 
religious reformer, he was the pioneer of educational 
reform and of scientific studies in India He stood up 
for the principles of freedom of the Press, and of free 
thought, and brought home to the Government that it 
ought to trust the people in carrying on the administra- 
tion of the country Many of the things which they 
were now working for, the great reformer foresaw in 
his day In fact, what Sir Syed Ahmad was to Mussal- 
mans, Baja Rammohun was to Hindus If Hindus and 
Mussalmans understood the life and work of these great 
reformers, and acted up to their ideals, India would be 
happier and far more prosperous than it could other- 
wise be 


Mr G Solomon emphasised the point that Rammohun 
Roy conceived religion as an essential quest for truth, and 
preached to the people that one’s religious beliefs would be 
of no value if one did not see that religion was related to 
life The groat reformer stood today as a perpetual 
reminder of this ideal 

Mr C Alavandar Chetti pointed out that the Raja 
stood as a link between the past and the present in India, 
and paved the way for the attainment of India’s ideal 
Mr S S Rajagopalan said that Rammohun was a sign- 
post to the future of India in many ways He was a 
prophet of the new age, and if his message be interpreted 
m terms of present values Indians would find a solution 
to many of the problems with which they wore confronted, 
and would bo able to develop the country’s progress on 
right and national lines, and not in a spirit of imitation of 
the West Mr Kamalanadlian spoke and pleaded for the 
remo\al of caste and religious superstitions — [The IltniJu, 
Madras ) 


Madras Women s Conference — At a meeting of the 
Madras Women’s Conference, Dr (Mrs ) S MuUmlakshmi 
Rcddt moved the follow ing Resolution — * This J^nfercnco 
pays its respectful and grateful homage to Raja Rammohun 
Roy during his Centenary Celebration, for his inestimable 
ser\ ices to humanity, to his country, and to the cause of 

Indian womanhood itf particular, and appeals to the public 

to subscribe liberally towards liis memorj 

Mrs Rcddl said that as a courageous champion of 
the women’s cause. Raja Rammohun Roy had surpucd 
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any reformer, ancient or modern At his time when 
not a single woman in the East or m the West could 
raise her voice against the oppressive customs to which 
women were subjected, he had dared to challenge his 
own sex to prove that women were in any way inferior 
to men, and to declare that women deserved a better 
treatment at their hands Equally strong and convinc- 
ing was Ins stand against polygamy and child marriage 
In his will he had stated that if any one of his heirs 
married more than one wife, he should be disinherited 
of his property. His Essay on the “Ancient Eights of 
Females’ showed that if he had lived long enough he 
would have reformed the Hindu Law of inheritance so 
as to give a share to the "wives, to the widows, and to 
the daughters from their ancestral property As Indian 
women were now in a position to demand equal oppor- 
tunities and equal citizen rights and adequate represen- 
tation in the future constitution of their country, it was 
incumbent on them, nay, it was their sacred duty, to 
express their love, gratitude and reverence to that 
great personality who was the first to raise the banner 
of revolt on their behalf against all oppressive customs 
that hamper -women’s progress 

The Resolution after being seconded, was carried amidst 
cheers — {The Htjidit, Madras ) 

Walajapet — The Centenary was celebrated here in the 
Government Girls’ School on 1st October 1933 when 
Mr W V Veeraraghava Mudaliar, Chairman of the 
Municipality, presided The band of the Junior Certified 
School was in attendance After prayers and a devotional 
song, several speakers from Arcot, Eanipet and Walajah 
spoke on the various aspects of Rammohun Roy’s activities 
for the betterment of India The meeting was largely 
attended — {The Hindu, Madras ) 

was held on 27th September 
1933 at 5 p M m the local High School Hall, under the presi 
dency of Mr V V Sundararaja Mudaliar, when Messrs 
A V Chandrasekhara Aiyar, r a , b l , B K Vembu Aiyar, 

” * ’ F; V Venkataknshna Rao, n a , d l A. L Rama 
Chandra Atyar, n a , local Vakils, and Mr K V Anantha 
mma Aiyar, m a , l t spoke on the life and work of Raja 
Rammohun Roy —{The Hindu, Madras ) 

Tnchmop^y Under the auspices of the South Indian 
College of Commerce, Trichinpoly, Mr L N Gubll 
Sundaresan delivered an interesting address on The Ltf* 
fuxd Morh t>f Ha^a Rammohuti Ro^ in connection with the 
Centenary celebration on 27th September 1933 before a large 
gathering— (r/ie Hindu, Madras ) 
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Madura — A public mooting was held on the 27th Sep 
tember 1933 under the auspices of the local Young Men’s 
Christian As'^ociation, Mr M P Pai, ics, presiding 
There was a large and representative gathering The 
Chairman said that though it was a hundred years after 
Rammohun Roy died, his memory was still fresh, and 
one s feelings of rev erence for that great reformer were 
mixed with a feeling of astonishment that such a person 
had lived when the last of the Moghuls held sway in India, 
and when the unity of India was a mere dream It was to 
the bold stand that he took in the controversy at the time 
between the Orientalists and the Anglicists that they 
owed the present system of education They could not 
forget his crusade against Suttee 

Mr T C Srinivasa Iyengar gave a sketch of the 
life of Rammohun Roy, and pointed out how the learning 
of Persian and Arabic and later of Sanskrit and English 
gave the necessary grounding to Rammohun Roy for 
playing the great role of social reformer and educationist 
in his later years Messrs K E Hainan, Lecturer, 
American College and Ghulam Hussain addressed the 
gathering After the Chairman’s concluding remarks, the 
function came to a close with a vote of thanks '—{The Htudn^ 
Madras ) 

Tinnevelly — The Brahmo Samaj, Tinnevelly, celebrated 
the Centenary by holding a Divine service on the morning of 
the 27th September 1933 A public meeting was held in the 
evening at Palamcottah, under the presidentship of Mr E E 
Mack I c 8 , District Judge, Tinnevelly After a prayer by 
the President of the Biahrao Sama], Mr Daniel Thomas, 
M LC , Advocate, delivered an address on the life and work 
of Raja Rammohun Roy He surveyed the life of this great 
Indian, and dealt with his contribution to reform, religious, 
social, educational and economic, in India at one of her 
darkest periods of history 

Mr T V Nilakantam Filial a\ bl, speaking next, 
referred to Rammohun Roy s fight for the freedom of the 
Press, the emancipation of Indian women and political 
liberty of the people all over the world 

Winding up the proceedings, Mr Mack paid a 
glowing tribute to the genius and \ ision of Rammohun 
Roy, who had a great claim to be considered among the 
greatest men of the world It was extraordinary that 
he should have conceived a future for India on the right 
lines, and the only lines of true development, at a time 
when India was enveloped in darkness and chaos Ram- 
raohun Roy’s idea that India should while remaining 
true to her own ideals and culture, be stripped of their 
dross and acquire a dynamic contact with the West, was 
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a noble one, which held true and good even to this day 
He worked towards the realisation of this ideal with all 
the fervour he was capable of The position of a reformer 
in India a hundred years ago working against orthodoxy 
could be better imagined than said Another claim of 
Rammohun Roy, said Mr. Mack, to the gratitude of 
posterity was his vision about the unity of mankind on 
the basis of the worship of the one God 
With a vote of thanks proposed by Mr S J Sachchida- 
nanda, the meeting terminated — {The Htndu, Madras) 

Thingalur— On 27th September 1933 the Centenary 
was celebrated at Thingalur by the local “Youth League’ 
Mr M A Deivasikamani Gowndar, n \ n l of Erode 
presided and spoke on the need for harmony of religions 
in India Mr N Lakshmana Mudaliar of the Perundurai 
Rural Centre spoke on Raja Rammohun Roy’s invaluable 
contribution towards the improvement of the economic 
condition of the villagers —{The Htndu, Madras) 

Coimbatore — The Centenary was celebrated at Coimba- 
tore on 27th September 1933 at the Y M C A Hall 
under the presidency of the Rt Hon V S Srinivasa 
Sastri There was a crowded gathering The proceedings 
began with a prayer (The principal speech the 
Presidential Address^®” of Mr Sastri, is given in Section 
C of Part II ) 

After Mr Sastri had spoken, Rao Sahib O M Rama- 
chandran Chettiar, Messrs T S Krishnamurthi Aiyar, 
MA, IjT, Abdur Rahim, G Venkatarama Aiyar, and 
others addressed the meeting With a vote of thanks 
proposed by Mr T V Raj ago pal, m A b L , the function 
came to a close 

Calicut Pki libiinapy ^lEtTinro Leading people of the 
town representing all castes and creeds, convened a public 
raeetmg on 11th September 1933 under the presidency of 
Mr Pattathil Narayana Menon, sr a , nn retired Chief 
Judge of the Cochin Chief Court, to concert measures 
fo^r celebrating the Centenary m a fitting manner Mr 
Manjeri Ramaier, n a n l Swami Dharmanand Brahmo 
wmker, and Syed Mohammed made short speeches on 
dinerent aspects of the life of the Raja, and impressed on 
the audience the desirability and necessity of celebrating 
the Centenary It was unanimously resolved to celebrate 
tlie Centenary on the 27th September, and a Centenary 
celebration Committee with Mr Pattathil Narayana 
Menon as Presnfcn/, Messrs V R Nayanar, ha Member, 
Servants of Iniha Society, and K Achuthan Secretary, 
Brahmo Samaj Calicut as Joint Secretaries, and 12 ordinary 
members was constituted 
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The CbLEBiAiiONS Under the joint auspices of the 
Calicut Brahmo Samaj and the Centenary Celebration 
Committee, a \aned programme was gone through from 
24th to 27th September 1933 

On the 24th evening, Rao Sahib Dr A Gopalan 
conducted Divine service in the Brahma Mandir, and Mr 
Syed Mohammed delivered a lecture on Eamraohun’s 
various activities On the 25th evening, sacred readings 
were conducted by Swami Dharmanand, and Mr V R 
Nayanar, b a spoke on the greatness of the Raja m 
different fields of activity On the 26th noon about 700 
poor people, including many Harijans, were fed at the 
premises of the Brahmo Samaj by the Centenary Celebra- 
tion Committee, the necessary funds having been collected 
by public subscription Mention should be made here 
of the able and efficient manner in which the work in 
connection with the feeding was done by Mr B G 
Ayathan, one of the Committee members This was 
followed by a special Divine service in the Samaj Mandir 
by Dr A B Das, and a lecture by Swann Pranavanand 
Saraswati of the Punjab, an Arya Samajist He spoke 
at length on the life and teachings of the Raja 


On the 27th morning a memorial Dmne service was 
conducted by Mr B S T Mudaliar, President of the 
Samaj At 3 p m a procession started from the Shanti 
Gardens at Ghevayoor with placards and music, and led 
by Rao Sahib Dr A Gopalan, reached the Samaj Mandir 
where a special prayer was offered by Swami Dharma- 
nand A large procession was then formed from the Samaj 
Mandir and proceeded to the Town Hall with placards 
music and band, and a life size portrait of Rammohun 
Roy The procession was led by Dr Gopalan, Mr 
B S T Mudahar and others It passed through some 
of the important streets of Calicut, making a deep 
impression on the minds of the people, and reached the 
Town Hall at 4 30 p ji , where a public meeting was held 
under the presidency of Swann Suvicharanand 


The Hall which was gaily decorated was occupied to 
its full capacity by people of all castes and creeds, and 
many people had to stand in the verandah for want of 
accommodation Booklets on the life of Rammohun Roy 
in Malayalam were distributed among the audience by 
Centenary Celebration Committee Copies of the booklet 
wore also sent to the interior parts of the district for 
free distribution 

The function in the Hall began mth hymns on the 
Raja specially composed for the occasion tmd sunj, 
melodiously by three Harijan boys Mr Pattothil Narayana 
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Menon, President of the Centenary Celebration Conynitteo, 
in his opening speech, referred to the religious ideals or 
Rammohun Roy, and to the Brahmo Samaj in which those 
ideals are embodied Ho said that Rammohun was 
the greatest men ever born in India A Brahmin by birth, 
he became the pioneer of all spiritual, social, educational 
and political movements in India 

After the President’s introductory speech, Mr V B 
Nayanar, Joint Secretary of the Committee, read a brief 
report of the work done by the Committee This was follow- 
ed by a speech in English by Mrs T P Kurien, n A 
She referred to the disabilities under which women 
suffered at the time of the Raja, and to his earnest and 
successful endeavours to ameliorate their condition 
Sreemati Parvati Nenmimmangalam, a Nambudri 
who spoke next, also referred to the services rendered by 
the Raja to the unfortunate women folk of the country 
She narrated in a few well chosen words the career 
of Raja Rammohun Roy, and emphasised the importance 
of his work in connection with the abolition of Suttee and 
polygamy She stressed his greatness as the centre of 
religious political and economic activities, a century back 
Sreemati Parvati Antliarjanam declared that Rammohun 
was very far in advance of his times and even today 
many of the so called liberals seemed to be mere conser 
vatives by his side 

Next, Rev H A Popley, n a delivered a very 
impressive and instructive lecture on the universality of 
the Raja s religion In the course of his speech, ho 
dwelt on the Raja as a pioneer in all fields of public 
activity in Modern India He was the builder of the 
bridge linking the very souls of different nationalities 
He was a citizen of the world Rev Mr Popley added 
that it was a pity that our children were now taught 
in schools more of the Black Hole of Calcutta and 
Lord GUve s adventures than of the life and work of 
men like Raja Rammohun Roy 

Mr M V Alikoya spoke on other aspects of the Raja b 
life, and Swami Dharmanaud spoke on Rannitohun Roy 
and the Brahmo Samaj 

The President then presented a medal awarded by Di 
C M Ayathan for the best essay on Rammohun Roy, 
rather of Modern India in memory of his deceased son 
The competition was open only to students of High Schools 
in Malabar The Medal was won by George T Joshua 
a student of Telhchorry 

Swami Dharmanand next mo\ed and Mr V R Nayanar 
seconded a Resolution m the Committee for opening a Poor 
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House in Calicut in remembrance of the Centenary cele- 
brations Another Resolution requesting the Calicut 
Municipal Council to re name the Chintavalappe Road 
near the Brahma Mandir as Rammohun Road was moved 
from the chair Both the Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted 

At the instance of the Centenary Celebration Committee, 
all local newspapers published special articles on the life 
and teachings of the Raja In this connection mention 
should be made of the Coast Spectator edited by Mr 

Kallat Raghavan, a prominent member of the Calicut 
Brahmo Samaj Its issue of the 24tli September was 
largely devoted to articles on various aspects of the Raja’s 
life 

The Centenary Celebration Committee had the whole- 
hearted CO operation of many of the leading men of the 
town in making the celebration the great success it was 

TelUcherry — Under the auspices of Sree Narayana 
Dharma Simajam and Vidyarthi Samajam, and the presi- 
dency of Janab K M Soethi, ua, ul, mdc, a largely 
attended public meeting was held on 28th September 1933 at 
the Town Hall to celebrate the Centenary There were 
speeches by Messrs Rottayi Kumaran, T Narayanan 
Nambiar, b a , b l , K P Raghavan Nair, n A , n l , T. 
Keshavan Nair, and Swamiji Ananda Teerthan, jr A 
— {The Huidti, Madras ) 


Cannanore — The Cannanore Brahmo Samaj celebrated 
the Centenary on 27tli September 1933 with due solemnity 
and enthusiasm In the morning, in the newly constructed 
bungalow of Mr M K Rammuni, a Memorial Service 
Was held Miss Leela Gopalan> (the Secretary’s daughter,) 
Music Teacher of the local Government Girls’ High School, 
sang the well known hymn Sarvam Brahmamat^am The 
service was conducted by Sadhu Siva Prasad who explained 
how the great Raja consecrated his life for the social, 
religious, political, educational and literary advancement 
of India The sermon created a deep impression on the 
orthodox people 


In the evening a public meeting was held in the Town 
Middle School, which was decorated with festoons and 
flowers People gathered in largo numbers before the 
appointed hour Mr M Ramachander, District Munsif, 
proposed Khan Bahadur Khalimulla Ohida bahib Bahadur, 
M B F , Deputy Superintendent of Police, to the choir The 
address of the president touched on several aspects 
of the life of the great Raja, with 9 »^tations from Arabic 
and Persian scriptures The Kbon Bahadur stated tjjaj 
Rammohun was sent by God to India as His soldier 
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battle npaln**! iKnorance,fit>per‘»llt»on ci«le and Idohtry.and 
to fight for the cmanciintlon nnd uplift of women The 
Raja’s me»?«:aBo of Universal Religion with no barriers of 
creed, scripture nr prophet, with common worship for nil, 
made a powerful appeal upon the audience 

Mr T Krishnan, Vakil, I’resJdent of the Cnnnanore 
Samaj, read in Mala>Qlam a short sketch of Rammohun's 
life (written for the occasion by bidhu Si\aRra«ad and 
printed b> the Caninnore Satnaj for free distribution ) 
Glowing tributes to the nienior> of the Raja were a!<o 
paid by Messrs V Kunhikaniian Naniblar, n * , 
Maulavi Abdulla, n v , and Muhammad Kunhi, a student. 
The proceedings concluded with n speech by the president 
The entire celebration was an unfimlified success 

Chowa — A public meeting was arranged on 27th Septem- 
ber 1933 at the Dharma bamaj Mr P Kannan, a leading 
vakil of Cannanorc, presided, and several young men gave 
addresses on the various aspects of the RajVs life Sadhu 
Siva Prasad drew the attention of the audience to the 
spiritual side of bis life Mr M Ramacbandcr, the local 
District Mu iisif, and several others from Cannanorc porti- 
clpatcd in the function 

Mangalore — In connection with the Centenary a public 
meeting was held on 27tb September 1933 at the Brahmo 
Samaj Mandir with Mr O K Cbottur, « a (Oion) in the 
chair A largo number of ladies were also present After 
prayer the Chairman referred to tlio life and work of Ram- 
mohun Roy in social and educational fields Mr K R. 
Karanth, n a , u n touched upon the salient points in the 
life of the Raja, and stressed tlie need for social reform and 
the need for abolition of untouchability Messrs B Achuta 
Raliga and Karnad Sadasiva Rao addressed the gathering 
on the significance of the celebration, and with the Chair- 
man’s concluding remarks, the meeting terminated — (The 
litudu, Madras ) 


CEYLON 

Colombo — Eloquent tributes to the memory of the 
Raja were paid at the Centenary meeting held under the 
auspices of the Central Y M C A , Fort, on 37th Septem- 
ber 1933 at the Gymnasium Hall of the Association The 
meeting waS very largely attended the gathering including 
a number of ladies The Rev J G W Hendne, Minister 
of St Andrew’s Scots Kirk, presided The proceedings 
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opened with a Tamil invocation hymn sung by Mrs. N. P. 
Pillai. The principal speeches were by the Rev. J. G. W. 
Hendrie*»« and Mr. K. P. S. Menon'“. (These will be 
found in Section C of Part 11.) Two Bengali solos were 
charmingly rendered by Mrs. Das Gupta. 

Dr. Ram, speaking after the President, dwelt on 
Rammohun Roy’s work on behalf of Indian women. His 
courage and determination were the chief weapons he 
used in his work for women. Rammohun Roy in his 
time felt that the women of India were not occupying the 
place which they had occupied in ancient times, and that 
there were many disabilities from which they suffered, 
the greatest of which was the custom of Sati, i.e. 
the burning of widows alive on the funeral pyres of 
their husbands. He was first roused to the horrors of 
that awful custom by the burning of bis own sister-in- 
law with her husband’s remains, and from that time he 
worked incessantly for 15 years to bring about a reform. 
In the course of further remarks. Dr. Ram described 
Rammohun Roy’s work against polygamy, and said 
that in his will he had disinherited such sons or relatives 
as would have more than one wife at any one time. 
He never placed any convention or custom higher than 
what he considered to be right. 

The meeting terminated with some concluding remarks 
from Rev. Hendrie, and a vote of thanks, proposed by Rev. 
F. Kingsbury, to the speakers and to the ladies who 
provided the musical items. 


TRAVANCORE 

AUeppey. — The Centenary was celebrated at Alleppey 
from 27tli September to 4th October 1933, On all these 
days there were divine services conducted hy Messrs. F. 
Subhukrishnaiya, P. Kunlii Raman and K. K. Madhavan. 
On 27th and 28th September, Public ilEcriKos were held 
under a shamiann erected for the purpose near the Mandir, 
and at the Mullakkal Christian Institute, under the 
presidentship of Mr. S. Bahadur P. S. Mohamed and Rev. 
C. C. Thommen, respectively. Mr. M. C. Narayanan and 
Mr. S. K. George, mjw., bj>. spoke on the 27th, and Mr. 
Balakrishnan Thampi, b.a., u.l,, ir.L.c. and Mr. E. Subbu- 
krishnaiya spoke on the 28th. On both the occasions Mr. 
Kunhi Raman welcomed the people and made suitable 
speeches explaining to the audience the object of the 
Celebrations. - 
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On the 29th there 'was a CnrLorta^’s GAniEprsa m the 
Mandir, when about 80 children gathered They 'were 
addressed by both Mr E Subbuknshnaiya and Mr Eunhi 
Kaman. after which refreshments were sen ed to them 

On 30th September and 1st October a Rmoioia Conve'- 
Tiov was held, where representatives of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Christianity and I'^lam spoke on the first day. 
and those of Narayana Bharma, Ananda-Matam, Atma- 
Vidya Sanglia and Brahmoism spoke on the second day. 
These meetings "were largely attended, and they were ably 
presided over by Mr K. Sankara Subba Iyer, n a , n l.. 
District and Sessions Judge, and Mr Velu Menon, b a , ni. 
respectively. 

On 2nd October a Ladies’ Gatheting was held under the 
presidentship of Miss Vedakanun, m a , d t , and speeches 
were made on the life of Bammohnn Roy by the follow- 
ing lady speakers — Mi'js Bharga\i, Mrs Aiyappan and 
Mrs Rohini Kunhi Raman 

On 3rd October was held a Meeting of the Dcprcsscn 
Classes who gathered in the pandal in large numbers 
m spite of a do'wn pour of rain Speeches were made by 
Mr Valoon, ir l c of Ernakulam, a representative of the 
Depressed Classes in the Cochin State Legislative Council, 
Mr Velu Kutti Menon of the Hair Service Society, and 
Mr E Subbuknshnaiya Mr Balakrishnan Thampi 
BA.,Tiu,M'LC of Tiavancore presided on the occasion 

On 4th October, the last day of the celebrations a 
SociAi. Gatheeisq was held, in which representati\es of all 
classes were present, and the whole celebrations came to 
a happy termination with the singing of Mangalam 

The following summary of the speeches made at the 
CoNVESTios OF Reuioions held under the presidentship of 
Mr K S S Iyer on 30th September is given by the Httidu 
of Madras 

The Chairman, in opening the Session, said that it was 
quite appropriate and in the fitness of things that such a 
Convention should be held in connection with the Centenary 
celebrations of Raja Rammohun Roy, inasmuch as Ram- 
mohun made the first efforts in India to create a common 
platform for all religions to come together 

Mr A. Krishna Aiyar, n a , n d addressed the gathering 
on Hinduism He said that whereas c% ery religion could 
be traced to its ong n, Hinduism alone stood out ancient 
and untraceable in its origin So it was claimed to bo 
the Sanatana Dharma It was not to be mistaken with 
any particular system of practice by castes xvithin it 
Caste system or Varnasraraa-dharma was according to 
gurta and larma 
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Mr Manjori Ramaknshna Aiyar, ii a , i t , Hoad Master, 
Sanatana Dharma Vidyasala, spoke »on Buddhism Ho 
compared Rammohun Roy to Buddha, whom lio charactor- 
isodas the “rebollious child of Hinduism" in the words 
ofSwami Vivokananda Ho said that Buddha was the 
greatest missionary the world e\er produced 

Ro\ A G Vergho^e, speaking on Christianity, 
maintained that man could not attain salvation by following 
the spirit of the law alone, remaining sinful at heart 

Mr A M Kunjii Mahomed, speaking on Islam, 
emphasised the idea! of brotliorJiood proaclied by Mahomed 
the Prophet, which alone could secure to man peace and 
happiness 

The Chairman, m winding up the proceedings, said 
that wliatevor might bo the path along which people had to 
tread, the goal being the same, it was useless to argue 
about the relati\ 0 importance of \arious religions People 
must bo true to their faith, and act according to their 
convictions, so that people of all faiths might march 
together, hand in Iia nd, towards the common goal 


MYSORE 

Bangalore — On 27th September 1933, in the morning, a 
procession started from Yelahanka Gate and terminated 
at the City Brahmo Samaj Buildings, Cottonpet In the 
evening, glowing tributes were paid to ‘ the first and the 
greatest of Indians of Modern India at a Public Meeting 
held at the Intermediate College Hall under the presidency 
of Dr Sir C V Raman The meeting, which was organised 
by the Bangalore Brahmo Sam a] was very largely attended, 
and several ladies were present (Sir C V Raman’s Presi 
dential address^®* is given in Section C of Part II ) 

After Sir C V Raman, Miss V T Lakshmi, Head 
"Mistress ot tlie "Kamala Bai Girls'* "Hig'h School, addressed 
the gathering She said that Rammohun Roy was the 
inaugurator of the modern age in India Ever since his 
birth, he worked suffered and died for India He was 
a pioneer in education in social reform and in political 
reform He hated tyranny of every kind and worked for 
the rights and liberties of women He was essentially a 
woman’s man’ 

Mr N Mahadevan, who spoke next, dwelt on the many- 
sided greatness of the Raja and appealed to the people to 
cast off agelong customs and beliefs which did not fit in 
with the present day conditions 
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Mr K T Bashyam said that Ramraohun Roy’s 
ideas of the essential unity of the Godhead amidst the 
apparent diversity of religions, and of the e<5tabhshment 
of a common mode and place of worship for every 
Indian, be he a Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Parsi, or Jew, 
of any caste, colour, or creed, thereby bringing the 
votaries of e\ery religion together in a spirit of brother- 
hood, were indicative of that far seeing vision which 
a hundred years ago envisaged the making today of a 
League of Nations, of a Parliament of Man Love of 
liberty was the essence of Rammohun Roy’s life as a 
reformer His love was not confined to India only 
Wherever, in whatever part of the world, humanity 
progressed, the heart of Rammohun responded in delight, 
— so univeTSal was his love of hnmanity Proceeding, 
Mr Bashyam said that there were a number of wrongs, 
great and small, at the present moment, e s the curse 
of untouchability, the economic slavery of women, the 
grinding poverty of the masses, the helpless sufferings 
of the labouring classes, etc , which required to be 
redressed, and the country was m dire need of persons 
like Rammohun Roy The speaker believed that the 
spirit of Rammohun was abroad, and that the day would 
not be far before they commemorated his day by accom- 
plishing what he attempted in the cause of humanity, — 
viz the brotherhood of man 

Next, Messrs W H Hanumanthappa and N Rama- 
murthi addressed the meeting, which was brought to a 
close by Sir C V Raman thanking the organisers for giving 
him the opportunity to pay his tribute to Rammohun Roy 
Rammohun Roy was one of the galaxy of thinkers who 
had given all their best to the service of the country The 
meeting terminated with a vote of thanks proposed by Mr 
B V. Narayana Reddi — {The Htndti, Madras ) 


THE NIZAMIS DOMINIONS 

Hyderabad (Deccan) — ^The Rammohun Roy Centenary 
was celebrated on the 27th September 1933 vn the Hyderabad 
Brahmo Samaj (Hanuman Takadi, Sultan Bazar ) Rev L 
Simpson, nA and Mr G A Cbandavarkar, u A spoke 
on the life and work of the Raja Navvab Sir Amin Jung 
Bahadur, kt presided A proposal for a permanent 
memorial in the shape of a Library, to be named after the 
Raja, was also brought forward In the morning at 8-30 a >t 
there was a Divine borvnce 
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Bombay — Tlio Rammoliun Roy Centenary was cole 
bratod in the Bombay Prarthana Samaj Mandir from 26th 
Soptombor to 1st October, 1933 On 26th September at 
6-30 TM the OrcMNO Diiisr Sekmcl was conducted by 
Dr Kaslubai Kowrange, n v i w s 

On the 27th at 4 30 pm a JlcrxiNo ror Lvdils was held 
under the auspices of the Arya Mahila Samaj, presided 
over by Mrs Shantabai Patkar, and addressed by Mrs 
Sharadabai Nnra\no n A and Miss Krishnabai Javere 
At 6 30 P3I at a PcnLic JIlctivo presided o\or by Mr 
V N Chandavarkar, u a , Vice Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, an address m English was delivered by Prof V 
N Naik MA On the 28th at 3 30 pm there was a Social 
Gathluino, and at 0 p m a PtinLic SluEnva was held under 
the presidency of Principal R Kar Principal James 
Kollock, M A and Mr S G Worty, a spoke on the Raja’s 
life in English On the 29th at 6 30 i sr there was another 
PunLio AIeftivo presided over by Mr D G Vaidya, and 
addressed by Mr N R Phatak u a in Marathi on Rammohun 
and Nat tonal Uphjt On the 30 th at 8 30 p m there was 
IlAPiKiiiTAN led by Mr D G Vaidya On the 1st October 
at 8 IS A 31 there was a gathering of the Sunday School 
children , Mr B B Korgaonkar presided and Miss Sumati 
Naik, D A and Mr G L Chandavarkar »r a addres->ed the 
children AtSSOrsr the Covcludino Divine Seuv ice was 
conducted by Mr V S Sohoni 

(The substance o! the addresses by Prof V J Naik''“ 
and Principal James Kellock* ^ * are given in Section C 
of Part II ) 


Poona City — The Centenary was celebrated at theAhalya 
Ashram, Poona City from 24th September to 1st October, 
1933 On 24th, 25th 26th and 27th September Divine 
.services were held in the mornings with readings from the 
Raja s Life, conducted by Mr K Madhale and Mr V R 
Shinde On the 28th at 10 a ji there was a Children’s 
Gathering and at 4 30 p si a Public Meeting presided over by 
Mr V R Shinde The following gentlemen spoke on the 
life and work of the Raja —Mr B G Jagtap n a Mr G 
B Shinde, Subehdar R S Ghatge, Mr K Madhale and 
Mr D V Gaikwad On 29 th and 30th September and on 
1st October, Divine services were conducted by Mr V R 
Shinde and Mr B G Jagtap n A 


Under the auspices of the Poona Prarthana Samai a 
Public Meeting was held on 27th September at 6 p m m 
Gokhale Hall, where Mr Kodand Rao of the Servants of 
India Society spoke on the life of the Raja 
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Ahmedabad —The Centenary was observed by the 
Ahmedabad Prarthana Samaj» which organised a Public 
Meeting m its Mandir on 27th September 1933 Mr Satya 
Vrata Mukerjee, Sar suba of Baroda State, gave a very 
instructive and illuminating address on the life and activi- 
ties of the groat reformer 

Dharwar — Under the auspices of the Debating Union 
of the Karnatak College, Dharwar, a meeting to celebrate 
the Centenary was held on 26th September, 1933 under the 
presidentship of Principal A C Farr an The meeting was 
addressed by Prof U S Takakhav, Dr V G Bhat, and 
Mr. T Reuben 

Meetings held in November and December 1933 by 
Messrs V R Shmde and B B Keskar — Meetings were 
held by Messrs Shmde and Keskar in the Satara District at 
Satara, Wai, Karad, and Islampur , in the Kolhapur State at 
Kolhapur and Valivade , in the Belgaon District at Nipani , 
in the Sangli State at Terdal m the Jamkhandt State at 
Jamkhandi and Jamagi , at Bijapur, Sholapur and Nasik , 
at Jalgaon in Khandesh , at Lonavla , in the C P and 
Berar at Amraoti, Nagpur, Wardha, and Yeotmal The 
most numerously attended meetings were those at Nagpur, 
Wardha, Yeotmal, Kolhapur and Wai 


SINDH 

Karachi — A Public Meeting of the citizens of Karachi 
was held on 27th September 1933 at the Khahkdina 
Hall to observe the Centenary Mr Jamshed Nusserwanji, 
President Karachi Municipality, presided 

Mr Jamshed at the outset referred briefly to the pioneer 
work in the field of social and religious reform done during ' 
very difficult times by Raja Raramohun Roy He then 
called upon various speakers to address the gathering 

Principal Ram Sahai felt that after the lapse of one 
hundred years after the passing away of the great reformer, 
tlio same spark of awakening which guided his course of 
life should guide them to carry out the social and religious 
reforms in the country, the need for which was as great 
today as it was in Raja Rammoliun’s days 

Mr Kumar could not help thinking of another great 
personality, Dr Annie Besant, that had just passed away 
Like her, Rammohun Roy olso was associated with 
reformist movements in every walk of life, and was great 
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in all departments of life. Rammohun revolted against tho 
established religion, and even when he 'was a mere lad, ho 
had tho courage to stand firm by his con^ ictions and to 
suffer tho displeasure of his parents. The pains he took 
to master the scriptures of all religions ought to prove a 
lesson for those who are too prone to comment on tho 
religions of others , and all of them should express a sense 
of gratitude for one w ho opened up tho pathway of reforms 
in the country, 

Mr. P. G Thomas said that ho was glad that the 
Si«<i Observer had taken out a Centenary number dealing 
with the various aspects of the eventful life of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy, He stated that tho Raja had churned the 
Hindu Sastras and taken out their essence, which he incor- 
porated in tbo religious institution he gave to the country 
Mr Gurdayal Malik read a letter from Mr. Revachand 
Ratanchand expressing his inability to attend the meeting 
on account of illness , and paying his own homage to the 
memory of the great reformer, he made a few observa- 
tions on his life Mr A B Talkar then offered a few 
observations on the teachings and life of Rammohun The 
meeting closed with the recitation by Brahmo girls of a song 
specially composed for the occasion — {The Stnd Observer, 
Karachi ) 


Hyderabad (Sindh )— The Centenary of the death of 
the Raja was celebrated by the Hyderabad (Sindh) Nava- 
viDHAv BitAHMO Samaj OH 27th September 1933 by a 
special upasana in the Mandir in the morning Rai 
Bahadur Diwan Pnbhdas, Manager, Nava Vidyalaya High 
School, conducted the service, and spoke on the life and 
work of the Raja The meeting was attended by about 
150 men and women 


At noon about 400 persons of all creeds and castes 
participated in a Prtfibhojatt 

A PoEuc Meeting was held in the Mandir in the evening 
2?ai BahaduT Ihwan Thgahsingh AitmaJ, an enthusiastic 
sympathiser of the Samaj, and retired Collector, presided 
l3r. Choithram, the local Congress leader, wondered how 
the Baja could be in advance of his times by nearly a 
century Mr Santdas Mangharam, a leading lawyer and 
President of the local Theosophical Society, said that the 
Raja was a pioneer of all religious, social, educational and 
political reform Mr Fatehchand Menghraj, a leadmif 
member of the Gur Sangat, spoke of his monotheism 
Diwan Pnbhdas traced the history of the Brahm^ 

Miss Thakun Lakhani, u a spoke of his work for women ^ 

Never m the history of this Samaj were sneh 
tributes paid to the memory of the Founder of the Brahmo 
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Sanmj Tlio mooting was attended by about 500 men and 
women, and terminated with a beautiful hymn by the girls 
of the Nava Kanya Vidyalaya led by Miss Hardovi 
Ourbaxani 

Under the auspices of the Eammohun Centenary 
Committee a Yourn’s Social (^miiencf was held in the 
Brahma Mandir from 16th to 19th October. About 650 
young persons enrolled tliemselves as Delegates of the 
Conference The number included more than 200 lady 
members Mr Hiranand Karamchaiid, n a , Editor of the 
Unnati, and a leading social and political worker, presided 
A varied and interesting programme was gone through 
Speeches and Resolutions adAocating social reform in all 
its phases were made The following was one of the 
Resolutions — 

“This Conference sends its greetings to the Rammohun 
Roy Centenary Celebration Committee formed under the 
presidentship of Dr Tagore, and hopes that their efforts 
in connection with social reform Avill be crowned with 
success ’ 

The Nava Kawa Vidivlaia is a High School for girls, 
managed by the Brahmo Samaj The students are given 
religious and moral instruction daily after prayer for 15 
minutes During the months of August and September, 
the biography of Ra]a Rammohun Roy written by Prof 
N D Gurhaiani, m a was taught to the students of all 
classes All classes were examined, and the first two 
girls were selected from each class, and a joint competi 
tive examination was held for these selected girls Prizes 
were given to winners The students also organized sports 
m connection with the Centenary, and prizes were given 
to many girls There were about 15 items, and the finals 
were very interesting Girls of all classes took very 
keen, interest in the sports The students joined and 
participated in all the Centenary functions organized by 
the local Brahmo Samaj and the Youth’s Conference, and 
led the singing m all functions 

On 9th December, the students of the Nava Kanya 
Vidyalaya staged a new play named ‘ Raja Rammohun 
Roy ’ written in Sindhi by Prof N D Gurbaxani It was 
a fine piece consisting of four scenes, and made a great 
impression on the spectators About 500 ladies attended 
the show 

Prof Gurbaxani who was the mam organizer of all the 
activities in connection with the Centenary celebrations at 
Hyderabad (Sindh) also wrote a short biographical sketch 
of the Raja (33 pp ) for the occasion It was printed and 
distributed free all over Sindh The Sind Observer, the 
leading daily of Sindh, published a very interesting and 
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m'structiNO ‘ipecial of llio paper on the 27tli of 

September. Copie<? of tin*? paper ^^ero (li‘;tnbute(l free all 
o\cr Sindh, ami it*? regular •subscribers aUo ^\ero sent the 
special t^sue. 

Pritcs of H*?. 15, 7 and 5 ^^ore offered for the bo'it essays 
on RajiX JRamtnohuti Roy , Ins Ltfi: and Work More than 30 
persons competed. Never In the last 60 years of the 
Brahnio Satnaj In Sindh, was the life and workofitaja 
Itammohun Roy made known so widely to men, women 
and children ns in this year of grace.— (T/itf Raiaxidhaitt 
Calcutta ) 

Till SvKui Mir\ S<nooi. at II>derabad (Sindh) observed 
the Centenary on 27th September, In lus address in Sindlu 
Mr. T L Vaswani said — *T bow to this God's great one 
in humility and reverence A century ago this great man 
of history left his physical form In his lifetime he had 
luB opponents, not in tens and hundreds, but in thousands 
and ten thousand^ IIo was exposed to cruel criticism and 
persecution, A century has now elapsed What a radical 
change in the hearts of men I Todoy m many towns In 
India is being celebrated with wonderful enthusiasm the 
Centenary of llammohun Roy 

Rammohun fought under God's flag His was a life of 
sacriflco and service In hts lifetime the social condition of 
India was much worse than it is today Hindu womanhood 
was wofully humihatod and persecuted The cruel custom 
of Suttee was taking the lives of lacs of Hindu widows 
Pandits and Brahmins quoted false sastnc ordinances 
in support of Suttee Raja Rammoliun Roy stood hero- 
ically against this cruel custom The opposition grow all 
the more vehement ‘All left me”, says Rammohun, “all 
but four.” But whom the Lord blesses, who can harm ? 

Rammohun had the courage to tread a thorny path 
Rammohun faced criticism, v ituporation, want of printing 
facilities, and all embarrassing situations with faith m the 
triumph of ^ruth Rammohun worked with heart within 
antfiSoa’ overAearf ffe woriteef, Ae acAieveif l^ohy'ifAe 
storms hav e passed away, and today the memory of the 
Great Forerunner is treasured by millions of lus grateful 
countrymen 

Rammohun went to England, and there in Bristol he 
succumbed to fever He died with the word *Om’ on bis 
lips 

Homage to the great saviour of Hindu womanhood 1 * 
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Sama] The meeting was attended by about 500 men and 
women, and terminated with a beautiful Iiymn by the girls 
of the IJava Kanya Vidyalaya led by Miss Harden 
Gurbaxani 

Under the auspices of the Rammohun Centenary 
Committee a Youru’s Sociai Covri nchcr was held in the 
Brahma Mandir from 16th to 19th October About C50 
young persons enrolled themselves as Delegates of the 
Conference The number included more than 200 lady 
members Mr Hiranand Karamchand, n a , Editor of the 
Unnatt, and a leading social and political worker, presided 
A varied and interesting programme was gone through 
Speeches and Resolutions advocating social reform in all 
its phases were made The following was one of the 
Resolutions — 

‘ This Conference sends its greetings to the Rammohun 
Roy Centenary Celebration Committee formed under the 
presidentship of Dr Tagore, and hopes that their efforts 
in connection with social reform will be crowned with 
success ’ 

The Nava Kanya Vida ilaaa is a High School for girls, 
managed by the Brahmo Samaj The students are given 
religious and moral instruction daily after prayer for 15 
minutes During the months of August and September, 
the biography of Ra]a Rammohun Roy written by Prof 
N D Gurbaxani, M a was taught to the students of all 
classes All classes were examined, and the first two 
girls were selected from each class and a joint competi 
tive examination was held for these selected girls Prizes 
were given to winners The students also organized sports 
in connection with the Centenary, and prizes were given 
to many girls There were about 15 items, and the finals 
were very interesting Girls of all classes took very 
keen interest in the si>OTts The students joined and 
participated in all the Centenary functions organized by 
the local Brahmo Samaj and the Youth’s Conference, and 
led the singing in all functions 

On 9th December, the students of the Nava Kanya 
Vidyalaya staged a new play named ‘Raja Rammohun 
Roy written in Smdhi by Prof N D Gurbaxani It was 
a fine piece consisting of four scenes, and made a great 
impression on the spectators About 500 ladies attended 
the show 

Prof Gurbaxani, who was the main organizer of all the 
activities in connection with the Centenary celebrations at 
Hyderabad (Sindh), also wrote a short biographical sketch 
of the Raja (32 pp ) for the occasion It was printed and 
distributed free all over Smdh The Stnd Observer, the 
loading daily of Smdb, published a very interesting and 
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ftucl though ho carno from n prjo«(I> canmiunitj, Kamtnohtm 
couhl tint tho domunnco of that commuuity was 

hnnging ruin to the people, and he pave a groit shock to it 
hj preaching tho equality of mankind Mr Jadhav thought 
that India would not rico in tho scale of civilisation unless 
she followed tho teachings of Uammohun Roy. 

Rao Sahib Dr V Ranmkrlshna Rao, Ji a., rii n of Coca- 
iiada said that Rammohun Roy \% as both a rationalist and 
a til j Stic Chronologically viewed, lie was first a prophet 
and then a philosoplior Quito a worthj descendant os ho 
was of Indian sage^, m>sticisni did not supersede his 
rationalism Ho was a great master of synthetic unity 

Dew an Bahadur RamasA% ami Mudaliar, at l.a said that 
Rammohun Roy, great as ho was, did not confine himself 
to any one sphere in life It was a pity that after a 
hundred jears of vast enlightenment, there was still a 
small die hard group of reactionaries who opposed every 
social legislation If Rammohun Roy was anything, ho 
was a deeply religious and mystic soul, and looked at life 
particularly from that angle of vision It was ho who 
in spite of mighty opposition unearthed tho light hidden 
in the midst of Vodic literature, and rehabilitated tho 
Upanishadic religion m tho country 

Other speakers, including Swami Sarvananda of tho 
Ramaknshna Mission, dealt with Rammohun Roy’s 
simplicity of life and high thinking, and exhorted tho 
audience to follow his higli ideals 

Tho Chairman, in winding up tho meeting, pointed out 
that Raja Rammohun Roy’s high ideals of life and their 
translation into practice were matters not to tho pndo of 
Bengal only, but of India as a whole 

Delhi — Tho Centenary meeting at Diuii was hold at 
tho Saraswati Bhavan, Daryaganj on Monday tho 18th 
December 1933 Sir Shanmukham Chotty, k c i ► , President, 
Legislative Assembly, was in tho chair Tho proceedings 
opened with tho singing of a song in chorus by Dr S K Sen 
and some ladies 

**A noble patriot, a great reformer, a learned scholar, 
and a spiritual Napoleon , — this was the note struck by 
the tributes paid to tho memory of the Raja at the meeting, 
which was thoroughly representative of all sections of 
tho people 

(Tho substances of the first two speeches, the Presidential 
Address of Sir Shanmukham Chetty^"’S and the address by 
Dr T G P Spears"^ Professor of History, St »S(^hon’s 
College, have been given m Section C of Part II ) ‘ 
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DELHI 

Preliminary Meeting— The Centenary celebrations at 
New Delhi and Delhi were organised by a small group of 
the Kaja’s admirers, who I'ssued an interesting invitation 
to the public Among the signatories to tho invitation 
were Mrs Basant Lai, Mrs J K Sen, Sir B L Mitter, 
Messrs Bagbubir Singh, Asaf Ah, Bar-at Law, S C Mitra, 
M L A , Principal S K ben of tho Hindu College Messrs P C 
Chaudhuri, J N Mazumdar, D M Das, S K Sarkar, Rai 
Bahadur L Banerjee, Rai Bahadur F B ChaLrabarty, 
Kai Bahadur D Dutt, etc 

New Delhi The first meeting was held at hnw Dpi in 
at the Eaisma Bengali High School, Ridge Road, on Satur- 
day the 16th December 1933 Sir Cowasjee Jehangir,K c i e , 
o B E , M L A presided The meeting opened with a song by 
Swami Visvanathananda of the Ramakrishna Mission (The 
first two speeches, the Presidential Address of Sir Cowas- 
jee'®® and the address by Mr F E James^^®, ^i n a , 
have been given in section C of Part II ) 

Dr Zia ud din u n a spoke from the educational 
view point, and said that Rammohun Roy was the 
pioneer of modern education in India It was his 
influence that had changed the whole trend of education 
He fought his own countrymen who did not want to 
have modern education, and was greatly instrumental 
in deciding that the medium of instruction should be 
English Had it not been for Rammohun Roy, the Doctor 
concluded, the history of the country would have been 
entirely different by now 

Sir K V Reddy emphasised the versatile genius of 
Rammohun Roy and remarked that there was no field 
in which he did not take interest He was master of 
eight languages and was the first Indian who brought 
anything like a rationalistic outlook among the religious 
ly minded people of this country He was a great 
scholar in a language which was foreign to our country 
He tried to discover truth in all religions He served 
man not on)y m his own country out tbroughont tha 
world 

Mr B V Jadhav, m i. a (ex Minister, Bombay,) said 
that whenever superstition reigned supreme in the country, 
political freedom was sure to be lost by its people £^m 
mohun Roys acute brain saw that unless religion was 
freed from the shackles of superstition nothing could be 
achieved towards the advancement of the country His 
social work was based upon this conception of ^-eligion viz 
brotherhood of man He worked for freedom of thought 
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A well attended Public Meeting was held on 23rd May- 
Justice Sir Abdul Qadir was in the chair Speeches 
were made by Lala Kashiram Vaid, Swann Krishnanand, 
Mahashaya Kaslnnath, Dr, Gnn Chand, Dr. S K Datta, 
Maulavi Ghulam Mohiuddin, Dr Nand Lai and Rai Sahib 
Lala Kaghunath Sahai 

Lahore — Meetings in September 1933 
A largely attended Public Meeting was held in the 
Punjab Bralimo Samaj Mandir, Anarkali, on 27th September 
Kaja T^arendranath, lc was in the chair 

Raja Narendranath paid a glowing tribute to the 
memory of the Raja During the Muslim rule in India, 
a number of religious reformer^ and revivalists had 
appeared The first of these was Guru Nanak Then 
came Chaitanya in Bengal Guru Govind Singh followed 
But after the advent of British rule, the foremost 
religious reformer who took birth in India was Ram- 
mohun Roy The Raja was a great religious reformer, 
who read the Upamshads with great care, and in them 
he found a wealth of spiritual knowledge, which lie 
tried to re impart to the people of India by means of his 
translations of the Vedanta The great achievement of 
Rammohun was that he was able to secure social and 
political reform side by side with religious reform Now 
a days a feeling was prevalent amongst a considerable 
section of the people that religion had been the great 
bane of India and that it had been the cause of India’s 
political subjugation Rammohun Roy conclusively 
demonstrated that social and religious reform was the 
very foundation of political advancement The Raja 
Used to tell the people that at least for the sake of 
freedom for India they should cultivate the spirit of 
true brotherhood and do away with ca«ite prejudices, 
which divide the orthodox Hindus into so many water- 
tight compartments Raja Narendranath thought that 
in order to celebrate the Centenary of Raja Rammohun 
Roy in a befitting manner, the people should emulate 
the example of the great Raja and live up to bis ideals 
and lead India forward on the path chalked out by the* 
great patriot and saint 

Dr Nand Lai ‘'aid that Rammohun Roy was a great 
social political and religious reformer, and a true friend of 
Indian women He was also a statesman of the first order 
He laid the foundation of a Universal Religion in order to 
bring about social unity amongst the people The Raia 
was not only a reformer but his Io\ e for learning was also 
great, and he was one of the outstanding scholars of 
day He showed great courage by establishing the Brahrnn 
Samaj in India 
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Tho next speaker, Mr Asaf Alt, Barrister at-lau, 
speaking in Urdu, said that liad Raja Rammohun Roy 
boon amongst us now, ho ^vo«Id certainly iia\o spoken 
in his mother tongue Ho ^^anted o\ory Indian to bo a 
“true Indian*’. “Wo are commemorating Raja Ram- 
mohun’s Centenary”, ho said, “not only because ho was 
tho greatest and ablest man m Bengal or India, but also 
bocaiiso ho \%as tho greatest and ablest of living beings ” 
Ho added “I consider Rammohun to ho a spiritual 
Napoleon ” 

Mr, C S Ranga Iyer, m l a , paying his quota 
of tribute to Raja Rammohun, said ' TJio Jlaja did not 
die He IS still amongst us to guide us, only if wo were 
prepared to walk along his footsteps " “India’ , ho 
continued, "had produced great men like Ramanuja, 
Sankara and several others Raja Rammohun Roy was 
one of the brilliant galaxy of such stars ’ He joined 
Mr ^af All in his opinion that Rammohun was an 
intellectual Napoleon 

Other speakers, including Dr M 3 Dave, rii n , paid 
glowing tributes to the memory of tho great reformer 


THE PUNJAB 

LAHORE 

The RAMMonnv Roy CcNTEvAra Cellbra no v Committee 
OF THE Puvjab Wisely utilised three special occasions, viz 
tho Birthday Anniversary of the Raja in May 1933, the 
Anniversary of his death in September 1933, and tho 
Maghotsava of the Brahmo Samaj in January 1934, for 
intensive study of the Raja and for holding Centenary 
celebrations, the enthusiasm and public interest created 
thereby reaching their climax during the splendid meetings 
organised on the last of the three occasions 

Lahore — Birthday Meetings, May 1933 

A special Divine Service was conducted by Rai Sahib 
Lala Raghunath Ss^hai in the Punjab Brahmo Samaj 
Mandir, Anarkah, on 21st May 1933 In the evening a 
Ladies* Meeting was held under the presidency of Mrs 
Bril Lai Nehru Speeches were delivered by Mrs Sitaram 
Kohh, Mrs Raghunath Sahai Mrs Bhatnagar, Dr 
Damayanti Bah and others 
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Zamindars The speaker thought that the demands 
made by Raja Rammohun Roy a century ago still 
remained unfulfilled The political wmg of the edifice 
was still incomplete 

Pandit Chanan Ram said that Rammohun Roy was a 
great religious teacher, who bad raised the name of India 
in the estimation of the world He made a comparative 
study of the different religions of the world, and there 
after founded a Universal Religion for the unity of man- 
kind. The speaker held the Baja in the highest regard, 
and had taken a vow to learn ten languages, as the great 
Raja had done Up to the present day the speaker had 
learnt seven languages, and he hoped to learn the remain- 
ing three in order to be able to make a comparative study 
of the religions of the world He hoped that the Indian 
peoples would become cosmopolitan m their mental and 
spiritual outlook like Rammolmn Roy, and try to understand 
the cultures of one another. 

Dr K C Chaudhari, in the course of a brief speech, 
said that Rammohun Roy was the real founder of Compara- 
tive Religion The speaker always found a thrill in the 
works of the Raja He considered the Raja to be the fore- 
most religious and social leader of his day, and his life 
was worthy of emulation by all 

Rai Sahib Lala Raghunath Sahai, the General Secretary 
of the Centenary Celebration Committee, thanked the 
speakers on behalf of the Brahmo Samaj for their illu- 
minating addresses He hoped that people would derive 
the fullest benefit from the life story of such a great 
religious teacher He said that a more elaborate celebra- 
tion of the Centenary would be held in Lahore in winter, 
the present meeting being only a preliminary to it He 
appealed to the people of the Punjab to make the Celebra- 
tions a success worthy of the Province - {The Tribune ) 

Lahore — Meetings in January 1934 

The Centenary was celebrated with great enthusiasm and 
success from 24th to 29th January 1934 It was a joint 
celebration of the Maghotsava and the Rammohun Roy 
Centenary, the Divnne serv ices being held in the Punjab 
Brahmo Samaj Mandir at Anarkah The reports below 
are mostly taken from The Tribune 

24th January —This day the celebrations commenced 
with a Naoar SvNKirTVv The proce<’Sion, which was about 
a quarter mile long, started from Nila Gurabad at 5 i »t , and 
passed through Anarkah Street, Lohari Gate, Chowk 
Chakla, Paper Mandi, Shahalmi Gate, Machhi Hatta, Rang 
Mahal, Bazaz Hatta, and terminated at the Water Works 
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Dr* Nond Lai was followed by Prof. Huchi Ram Safini 
who paid an oloquont tribute to the character and tho 
spirit of freedom of tho Ra)a.* 

Pandit Narsingh Lil said that Raja Rammohun Roy had 
to suffer persecution for propagating lus religious teachings 
and his social reform principles That showed that the Raja 
had a great lieart and a strong will. Ho was tho “Father of 
Modern India” m tho best sense of tho term 

Pandit Poaray Mohan Dattatreya said that Prof 
Rnchi Ram had referred to a great national edifice 
of which Raja Rammohun Roy had laid tho foundation 
He, the speaker, would only deal with one wing of that 
edifice, — its political wing Rammohun was a pioneer of 
journalism m India, and a staunch fighter for tho freedom 
of the Press The East India Company fully realised 
that autocracy and a free Press could not go together. 
It was therefore ordained by Mr, Adam, the Acting 
Governor-General, in 1826, that no one could conduct a 
newspaper without obtaining a licence from the Go\ern- 
ment Rammohun Roy carried on a strong agitation 
against the Ordinance, and failed to get its repeal e\en 
though he appealed to the Supreme Court, to the Court 
of Directors, and eventually to the King in Council At 
last, the great Rammohun closed down his own paper, the 
Mirat ul-Akhbar^ because he considered it a humiliation 
to apply for a licence Indian newspapers are now 
being conducted under conditions similar to those to 
which Rammohun refused to submit He also put up 
a strong fight against Mr Wynn’s Jury Bill, which 
laid down that Britishers alone would try Britishers, 
and Indians wore to be excluded from a jury empanelled 
for the trial of a European The Baja opposed that 
national discrimination, and again failed The matter, 
m one form or another, continued to agitate the minds 
of Indian leaders, and it was only a few years ago that, 
after a century’s agitation, the Criminal Procedure 
Code was suitably amended Concluding, the speaker 
referred to Rammohun Roy’s political work m England 
in the years 1831 and 1832 The Raja, he said, was 

ttm ‘fersri, TeinmtftiV'a.Vvit. *ikA -nho 

to Britain fo demand justice for them Among other 
things, he demanded that the Press should be free, 
Indians should be employed in the higher services, 
more money should be spent on education, the judicial 
and executive services should be separated, and the 
tenantry should be protected from the oppression of 


♦ All tic speeches ddiraed by ProL RueJn Bara Saini"® in connection 
with the Lahore Centenao racctings are tiren in Section C of Part II 
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Zamindars The speaker thought that the demands 
made by Raja Rammohun Roy a century ago still 
remained unfulfilled The political wing of the edifice 
was still incomplete 

Pandit Clianan Ram said that Rammohun Roy was a 
great religious teacher, who had raised the name of India 
in the estimation of the world He made a comparative 
study of the different religions of the world, and there- 
after founded a Universal Religion for the unity of man- 
kind. The speaker held the Raja in the highest regard, 
and had taken a vow to learn ten languages, as the great 
Raja had done Up to the present day the speaker had 
learnt seven languages, and he hoped to learn the remain- 
ing three in order to be able to make a comparative study 
of the religions of the world He hoped that the Indian 
peoples would become cosmopolitan in their mental and 
spiritual outlook like Rammohun Roy, and try to understand 
the cultures of one another 

Dr K G Chaudhan, in the course of a brief speech, 
said that Rammohun Roy was the real founder of Compara- 
tive Religion The speaker always found a thrill in the 
works of the Raja He considered the Raja to be the fore- 
most religious and social leader of his day, and his life 
was worthy of emulation by all 

Rai Sahib Lala Raghunath Sahai, the General Secretary 
of the Centenary Celebration Committee, thanked the 
speakers on behalf of the Brahmo Samaj for their illu- 
minating addresses He hoped that people would derive 
the fullest benefit from the hfe-story of such a great 
religious teacher He said that a more elaborate celebra- 
tion of the Centenary would be held in Lahore in winter, 
the present meeting being only a preliminary to it He 
appealed to the people of the Punjab to make the Celebra- 
tions a success worthy of the Province - (T/te Tnbtuie ) 

Lahore — Meetings m January 1934 

The Centenary was celebrated with great enthusiasm and 
success from 24th to 29th January 1934 It was a joint 
celebration of the Maghotsava and the Rammohun Roy 
Centenary, the Divine seriices being held m the Punjab 
Brahmo Samaj Mandir at Anarkah The reports below 
are mostly taken from The Tnburie 


24th January -This day the celebrations commenced 
with a Naqkr SAVKirTAv The procession, which was about 
a quarter mile ong, started from Nila Gumbad at 5 p and 
pa-5sed through Anarkah Street, Lohari Gate 
Chakla, Paper Mandi, Shahalrat Gate, Machhi H^Ua 
Mahal, Bazaz Hatta, and terminated at the Water’ Works 
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at 7 rv. Throughout t)io route the processionists sang 
devotional hymns, and raised shouts of “Ilaja Kammohun 
Roy Ki Jai". Besides a number of Biiajanmandahs, there 
were about four to five liundred boys of the Dyal Singh 
High School, who carried banners and flags, and sang 
songs 

At the Anarkali Chowk and tlie other chowks of the 
city through whicli the procession passed, short addresses 
on The Unity of God and Brotherhood of Matt and on T/ic 
Life and Work of Raja Ramntohun Roy were delivered by 
Swami Knshnanand, Lala Dharani Das Sun and L Amar 
Nath The Rang Mahal School and the Dyal Singh School 
bands also joined in the procession, and played selections 
of music throughout Several Indies also joined the proces- 
sion, and sang devotional songs 

25th January (11th Magh )— This was the principal day 
of the 'MAQiiorsv.v and all the functions took place in the 
Mandir In the morning Bhai Sitarara conducted the 
service Pandit Nirmal Chandra then deliv ered an illumina- 
ting address on Rammohnn Roys before a 

large gathering of ladies and gentlemen (The address is 
printed in Section C of Part II ) This was followed by a 
PRITmHOJAN 

In the evening Prof U N Ball conducted a Divivf 
SEPVicr in Bengali, and Bishop Bannerjee of Amritsar 
delivered an address in English on The Life and Work of 
Raja Rammohnn Roy 

26th January — A CKiLnarVa Gatiifping was held in the 
Mandir at 4 p m , when about 100 children were assembled 
Bhai Ram Krishan presided Prizes were awarded to the 
children, and they were treated to sweets 

At 6 p 51 a Mushaira (Grand Poetical Symposium) took 
place in the SPSS Hall, under the presidentship of 
Pandit Brij Mohan Dattatreya ‘Eaifi* The hall was 
crowded from end to end, and well known poets of Lahore 
recited their verses on Raja Rammohun Roy Some of 
the poems were of a high order, and were applauded by the 
audience Maulana Zafar Ah Khan made a speech Medals 
and prizes were awarded to the composers of poems 

27th January —At 1 1* u a DrcrAsiATiOA Covrrsr took 
place in the Town Hall in which about twenty students of 
different colleges took part Prizes were awarded to the 
best speakers 

At 5 30 1*51 a largely attended Memorial Meeting was 
held at the Town Hall with the Hon’ble Dr Gokul Chand 
Narang, M ' piiu, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Punjab, in the chair The audience included a large 
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number of ladies The meeting opened with a hymn sung 
by ladies and a prayer by Bhai Sita Ham Tributes were 
then paid to Raja Rammohun Roy by speakers belonging 
to different communities and different schools of thought 

Mahatma Hans Raj said that the Raja was on6 
of the most luminous stars in the spiritual firmament 
of India The service that he had rendered to India 
would always be remembered He was not only a 
great linguist and scholar of his time, but was the fore- 
most social and religious reformer of the nineteenth 
century The Raja had to undergo much persecution 
for the sake of his belief in the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of Man But his name has become immortal 
also for his championing the cause of the womanhood 
of India by securing the abolition of the cruel custom 
of Suttee He could also be fittingly called the Father 
of Bengali Prose The speaker thought that it was 
their sacred duty to do honoui to the memory of the 
great man, who did so much service to India one 
hundred years ago 


Prof Ruchi Ram Sahni, who despite his indisposition 
thought it his duty to come to the meeting, spoke on Ram- 
mohun as a Barrier breaker and as the Father of Compara- 
tive Religion (His speech^ is given in Section C of 
Part II ) 

Prof Ruchi Ram was followed by Dr Satyapal, who 
said that Rammohun was the first Indian who took the 
message of the Upanishads to the people of the West, and 
thereby made the name of India great in the world He 
loved India deeply, and he could be counted as one of 
the first who preached the message of treedom and liberty 
to his people But if he was a great social reformer and 
a great scholar he was also a deeply religious man, and 
had burning faith in God 

Khan Bahadur Maula\i Muharram Ali Chishti said. 
Raja Rammohun s services would be remmiber&d ftfr 
centuries He de\oted his whole life to promoting unity 
of mankind and preaching the love of God to all By 
studying the different religions of the world he came to 
be the friend of all religious faiths The speaker considered 
the Raja as a true Muslim for ho had fully understood the 
tenets of Islam 


said that Rammohun was one 
of the Makers of Modern India He developed a great 
of enquiry m order to disco%er the truths hidden 
m the different scriptures of the world By founding the 
Brahmo Samaj he established a church for the proStion 
of the me«=sago of pure monotheism His political actfuties 
CnLEBRATlONS OP 1033 
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were actuated by intense love of liberty Ho had an 
intensity of feeling for any cause that ho took, up 

Mr A. S Satyartlu said, the Raia gave the message 
of pure Indian Nationalism, and at tlio same time made 
earnest efforts for the promotion of cultural understanding 
amongst different communities Ho was the first in the 
nineteenth century to act as the interpreter of the message 
of Arya\arta to the people of the West Today they were 
paying homage to him, not as the founder of the Brahmo 
Samaj alone, but as a national hero of India 

Prof U N Ball said that Rammohun Roy had uplifted 
mankind India could well he proud of such a great man 
His faith in God was not goi erned by race or culture He 
had true faith in God 'Ihereforo he did not quarrel with 
any religion He delighted in identifying himself with the 
high precepts and the truth contained in other religions He 
was popularly known as an ‘epoch maker’ for his manifold 
services to India He was the harbinger of a new age for 
India He worked for freedom in all spheres of life The 
chief mission of his life was to make his countrymen think 
for themselves 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Amir Ah said that Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy behoved in the principle of accepting truths 
from whatever quarter they came Thus he was able to 
found a Universal Religion He felt greatly honoured in 
paying his tribute to such a great man, who was the Maker 
of Modern India 

The Chairman Dr Gokul Chand Narang, said that Raja 
Rammohun Roy was a pioneer of social and religious 
reform He was a rebel against many of the established 
traditions of the day The speaker thought that the Raja 
had a great sense of sell respect, and was also an 
upholder of the respect of his country God had endowed 
the Raja with wonderful qualities which made him a gieat 
man He also fought for the tights and privileges of India 

28th January being a Sunday, Divinf Septicc was held 
in the Mandir at 9 a jr , which Swami Krishnanand con- 
ducted 

At 1 PM a Convention of Religions was held in the Town 
Hall, where addresses were delivered by speakers represent 
mg different religious faiths on the subject of “Unity of 
Religions Dr S K Datta, Principal of the Forman 
Christian College was in the chair The Convention was 
largely attended 

Rev Dr E D Lucas said that Unity of Religions was 
possible only if people ceased to offend each other s faiths 
The speaker thought that the Brahmo Samaj had not made 
that amouni of sacrifico for great causes, which Raja 
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Ramraohun Roy did, and winch Mahatma Gandhi Was 
doing today 

Prof Pntam Singh said that a new Rammohun Roy had 
taken birth in Persia in the person of Hazrat Baha-ullah, 
who had been trying his utmost to bring all votaries of 
different religions on a common platform 

Pandit hTirmal Chandra said. Raja Rammohun Roy had 
realised the true meaning of Brahma, and the existence of 
only one God, and that is why he preached the Unity of 
all Religions of the world 

Pandit Thakur Dutt Sharma Vaidya said, the differences 
among the peoples of the world over religions would 
disappear when they would love all human beings and 
consider everybody as a brother 

Mr A S Satyarthi said that Law or Government would 
never be able to solve religious differences The only solu- 
tion lay in the promotion of the ideas of mother-country, 
mother-tongue and mother-culture 

Mr B Tfi Rallia Ram said, if they wanted to unify 
religions, they must avoid all forms of wrong propaganda 
They must discover ways and means in order to better 
understand one another and achieve common ends 

Swami Knshnanand said that one way of bringing about 
Unity of Religions was to study one another’s religious 
books in a liberal and friendly spirit 

Prof U N Ball said, Unity of Religions was not a 
dream It was possible of achievement if all people lived 
together by respecting one another as brothers 

The Chairman Dr S K Datta said, they must have the 
desire to know others’ religions in a spirit of wide tolera- 
tion Dignity, sympathy, understanding, and charity 
should be the qualities by means of which they should study 
and criticise the different religions These qualities Raja 
Rammohun Roy posses'^ed to a great degree He hoped 
that they would carry with them the spirit of the great 
Raja 

At 4-30 nr a Women’s Conference was held in the 
Town Hall with Mrs Brij Lai Nehru in the chair. 
Speeches wore made on the services rendered by the Raja 
to womankind bv Mics K Ferozedin ^r A , sr o l , Mrs Hem 
Raj, n \ , Dr Mrs Damayanti Bali, Mrs Kaushalya 
Khosla, Shnmati Shanno De\i 

On 29th January, nhich vias the la<t day of the 
celebrations, the concluding function pas a Social 
Conference lield in the Town Hall before a laige gathering 
under the presidentship of Justice Sir Abdul Qadir The 
audience included a good number of ladies Speeches 
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were made hy about a dozen ppcaker« on the focial CMk 
of India ond tlio part plajed by Haja Ilimniofiun Roy in 
introducmp; lochl reform** and rcmovinf; thoio social cmN, 
including tlio cruel cu<^toin of i>utUe 

Pandit Vistt a Bandhu said Diat mutual follow feeling 
and religious tolorotion were the foundations of ©very 
Rocioty And a true society aaas formed only a\hen people 
considered thenisolacs as of one family and os children of 
Ono Common I ather namely God Rom mob un Roj by 
bringing in the spirit of toleration tJirougli the Brabmo 
Samaj tried to form sociot3 on a now basis If they 
respected ono another s feelings then thoj could go on 
together o%en if they agreed to differ on some points They 
should welcome light and knowledge from ea cry corner of 
the avorld 

Swama Knshnanand said that social reforms must pre 
code even political reform Mahatma Gandhi has realised 
this fact Therefore ho has given up politics for ono year 
and has engaged himself in the work of removal of 
untouchability from the Hindu society Altbough many 
social evils liad been removed from India since the days of 
Raja Rammohun Roy the majority of people in the villages 
were still tied to traditions and customs and there was yet 
a great need for social reform in the country 

Lala Shiv Dayal said fifty years ago not ono woman 
in his family was literate but today every woman and 
every girl in his family was literate This result they 
had achieved by their efforts to bring about social reform 
in the country He however regretted that some literate 
women of today had been dev eloping a tendency amongst 
themselves of discarding their national dress and incurr 
ing useless expenditure Social Conferences had helped 
them in removing prejudices that existed about interdinmg 
and sea voyage 

Prof tr N Ball said that the social reforms introduced 
by RaramoUun. Roy had done enormous good to India 
hut still there were millions who believed in caste and 
untouchability and in keeping women illiterate and veiled 
Tne country ’ne t’noug’n'c stiA neefiei a Mgerrous irrogramme 
of uplift The speaker was convinced that national 
government could not be maintained in India so long as 
caste divisions remained 

Dr DamayantiBah said that what social reformers of the 
present wanted was the bold snirit and sympathetic heart 
of Raja Rammohun Roy The women of India were greatly 
indebted to Raja Rammohun Roy for his strong advocacy 
of their cause and his strenuous efforts for the abolition 
of the cruel custom of S {fee 
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Pandit Nanak Chand said that Ra]a Rammohun Roy 
saved India from disintegration and rum by reviving the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, and proclaiming the message 
of the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man He 
not only tried to unite the different peoples and different 
cultures of India, but he spread India’s culture among 
the people of the W est also 

Kaviraj Kashi Ram Vaid deplored that no social 
training was given in our schools and colleges All social 
differences would disappear if each- comm unity respected 
the feelings of the others Social disharmony among the 
communities was greater now than in the last generation, 
despite advancement in education Today, on the occasion 
of the Centenary of Raja Rammohun Roy, they should 
all realise their social weaknesses, and try to remedy them 
in future 

Prof Ruchi Ram Sahni, in an eloquent speech 
(reported in Section C of Part II) dealt with the Raja’s 
principles of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, and on 
behalf of the Centenary Committee, thanked the lady 
speaker Dr Damayanti Bah for what she had said, 
and more than that, for what she had been doing in her 
life for the social uplift of the untouchables, and for the 
cause of women 

Lala Govind Ram Khanna said that the greatest social 
evil today was narrow communal ism If they wanted 
to have any good from Social Conferences, then they 
must remove this curse from their country Tlie 
speakei longed for the day when there would bo one 
common culture in India, to which all communities would 
owe allegiance 

Mr D R Ball said that although he was a non-believer 
in God, he held Raja Rammohun Roy in great respect 
and paid his homage to him on the occasion of his 
Centenary 

Shnmati Shanno Devi said that the Centenary Com- 
mittee should publish pamphlets about the life and work 
of Raja Rammohun Roy, and distribute them to the women 
of India in all provinces, in order to let them know how 
much indebted they were to that great man for his fight 
for the cause of women of this country 

The Chairman, Sir Abdul Qadir, said that they were all 
behe\ers in God, and were celebrating the death centenary 
of a great soul, who also believed m God He thought 
that Mr Bah, N%ho was a nonbeliever m God, had also 
received his inspiration about toleration and social reform 
from the life of Raja Rammohun, a «:trong believer m 
divine di'spen'Jation ‘ 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the celebrations 
terminated ‘'•auons 
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Amritsar. — Mainly through the efforts of Rai Sahib L 
Raghunath Sahai, Head Master of the Dya) Singli High 
School, who had come from Lahore, and L Nand Lai, the 
indefatigable Secretary of the Amritsar Temperance 
Society, a very large and distinguished gathering was 
drawn to the Temperance Hall on 15th October 1933 nl 
5 pm for celebrating the Centenary Those present included 
Rai Sahib L Izzat Rai, Additional District Magistrate, 
L Balmokand Bhatia, L Duni Chand, si a, , and Mr G 
R Sethi, Municipal Commissioners, Mr P C Bhandari, 
Shaikh Sadiq Hassan, m l a , Prof Jodh Singh, M a , and 
many others 

Shaikh Sadiq Hassan, m t. v was voted to the chair 
The proceedings commenced with instrumental music by 
the Temperance party, and L Nand Lai sang a beautiful 
song Swami Krislinanand, Pracharak of the Brahrao 
Samaj offered a prayer Eaja Ramin ohun Roy, he said, 
had not come to this world to preach any special religious 
doctrine, but to preach unity and brotherhood of man end 
to remove social evils He had fought against odds and 
had cleared the way , and now it was up to the people to 
follow in his footsteps 

Chaudhun Ganga Ram, Head Master of the Balmokand 
Kshatri High School, said that until lately he did not know 
much about the teachings of Rammohun , recently, however, 
he had been a keen student of his philosophy, and he had 
become keenly interested in what he said and did 
Rammohun Roy, like Swami Dayanand, had to bid good bye 
to his home, for his belief that God was one At a time 
when the Muslim power was tottering, he raised his voice 
for the solidarity of the country 

Principal K L Bhatia of the Hindu Sabha College, 
said that his interest in the teachings of Rammohun 
Roy commenced while he was a pupil of Prof Ruchi 
Ram Sahni who, along with Rai Sahib L Raghunath 
Sahai had done so much for the Brahmo Samaj 
Keeping in view the achievements of this great man 
and great teacher, Raja Rammohun Roy, it was the duty 
of every Indian to help in perpetuating his memory 
When India was in danger when her cultural unity 
was threatened with disruption God sent Rammohun 
and he proved himself equal to the task He believed 
m one God and his knowledge of many religions was 
perfect Wherever he found an error, he exposed it 
In the political field no man was equal to him Ho 
was the pioneer of all political struggles m India He 
was a great social reformer, and was truly speaking the 
I ather of Indian Nationalism Ho opened the field for 
Western education m lus country It is a happy augury 
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that the B rah mo Sama] has consistently earned out 
bis teachings 

Malik Uttam Chand said that at the time Eammohun 
came to this world, India was in a pitiable plight But, 
as stated in the Bhagavad Gita, “God sends his chosen 
ones at times when there is decay of Dharma." At the 
age of 5 he commenced learning Persian and Arabic, as 
Persian was the court language at the time He acquired 
a good knowledge of Arabic, and for this reason, he was 
called Maulavi Rammohun Roy. Later, he learnt Sanskrit, 
and began to be called a Pandit Prom a study of the 
Quran, he arrived at the belief in one God, and he at once 
started his fight against idolatry He was dauntless, and 
he preached his views undauntedly His father became 
angry, but he had no fear So he left his home The 
Emperor of Delhi, who was impre'^sed by his teachings, 
gave him the title of Raja It was the duty of all to follow 
in his footsteps, to do which alone would be to honour his 
memory 

Mr Padam Chand Bhandan said that though he had 
long been ignorant of the teachings of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, yet he was enlightened a good deal by the literature 
that he had to study in preparation for this meeting 
Raja Rammohun Roy was essentially a warrior Though he 
was a pacifist of a high order, yet a no less important fea- 
ture of his life was his character as a warrior Throughout 
his life ho had to wage war on three different fronts, 
VIZ social, religious, and political In the social field 
his outstanding achievement was his fight against Suttee 
In the religious and intellectual fields his teachings chalked 
out a new programme and broke fresh ground He 
believed in the oneness of God and the unity of mankind 
There were very few leaders in this country who could 
stand comparison with Raja Rammohun Roy He was a 
great force and an outstanding personality When the 
British had just come to his country and the Moghul 
JBanpire was totterjnsv he undertook to oJGFer a united front 
to preser\e the solidarity of the nation Pioneer in the 
field of politics as he was, he laid the foundations of 
national life in modern, India 

Lala Balmokand Bhatia, Municipal Commissioner, 
pointed out that at the time Rammohun Roy was born, 
the Muslim power was decaying At the age of 16, he saw 
a ray of light, and he lifted his countrymen from darkness 
He had no vanity about him , so, wherever he went, he 
attempted to learn something He mastered several lan- 
guages including Persian, Arabic, English, Sanskrit, Greek 
and Hebrew, and he laid the foundations of a true divine 
spirit AVlien ho had succeeded in his work of social 
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reform in this country, ho wont to England in order to 
plead the cause of India One of his greatest fights was 
against the Jurors Bill, by which Indians were barred from 
becoming Jurors 

Prof Jodh Singh, w a of the Khalsa College said that 
Raja Rammohun Roy had done the greatest good to his 
people, and it was their duty to follow the path of truth, 
like him 

Rev Jawahir Masih, Christian Missionary of Amritsar, 
said that God did not do anything directly, but He sent His 
men to do His will Raja Rammohun Roy did not merely 
lay down certain principles, but he practised them, and did 
the greatest service to his country He was not a mere 
popular leader or a devotee, but a social reformer too He 
laid the foundations of modern education through schools 
and colleges The speaker said that life stories of such 
great men were necessary to inspire the people 

Lala Hand Lai, Honorary Secretary, Temperance 
Society, said that these were common sayings, — ‘All for 
each, and each for all,’ and ‘ The human blood has one 
colour It was in the spirit of these sayings that Raja 
Rammohun Roy did his work for the good of all humanity 
Breaking the shackles of caste and sect distinctions, he 
tried to unite the whole world The speaker then regretted 
that many gentlemen, whose fathers never touched liquor, 
were taking to drink today Drink was causing havoc 
among people 

Rammohun has passed away, but his spirit has become 
immortal The speaker asked all people to follow in 
his footsteps and to refrain from all evil habits, including 
drink 

Swami Knshnanand said that Raja Rammohun Roy 
favoured the English language as the medium of instruc 
tion, as the Mullahs and Pandits were misleading the 
people He thought that India could not progress without 
Western education 

Rai Sahib L Raghunath Sabai, wlio spoke amidst cheers, 
thanked the audience and said that "besides his work in the 
social, political and educational fields. Raja Rammohun 
Roy’s mission was to proclaim the brotherhood of all man 
kind and it was for this reason that ho also worked for the 
rights of women He believed that God was the Father of 
mankind The essence of religion was truth Just as cows 
had different colours, but their milk was of one colour, so 
were the various religions different in methods, but were the 
same in essence Religion should not teach men to quarrel 
He thanked the President and asked the audience to read 
more about Raja Rammohun Roy 
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Shaikh Sadiq Hassan, President, in his concluding 
remarks, said that Eaja Ramraohun Roy was a dynamic 
personality, who did superhuman work, and rendered 
inestimable services in the field of education. He saved 
many lives by fighting against Suttee The President 
stressed the need of communal unity 

The meeting concluded after 21 hours — {The Tribune^ 
Lahore ) 

Sialkot City — The Centenary was observed by the Sialkot 
Brahmo Samaj on 22nd April, 1934 It was a representa- 
tive gathering of all communities Professor D N Sharma 
of the Murray College was in the chair The proceedings 
began with hymns The President remarked that the 
Raja’s activities were mainly responsible for the regenera- 
tion and rejuvenation of India, and that his reforms 
inaugurated the first chapter of Greater India His life 
has served and will continue to serve as a beacon light 
for us common people on the way to fame and glory 

He was followed by Bhai Sita Ram, who briefly out- 
lined the mam events of the life of the Raja Maulavi 
Dll Muhammad of Qadian emphasised the undaunted courage 
of the Raja, which enabled him to undertake the arduous 
journey to Tibet, and to oppose all the forces that stood 
in his way. He also dwelt upon the mam principles of the 
Brahmo Samaj, especially the doctrine of Monotheism, and 
also upon the Raja’s eagerness for giving to women equal 
status with men. L Charan Das, Advocate, was the next 
speaker He said that Rammohun Roy was a great 
personality, imbued with deep religious instincts 

Swami Krishnanand next addressed the house He re- 
lated m pathetic and touching words the miserable condition 
of Hindu women during the times of Rammohun Roy Ho 
extolled the Raja’s high talents, indomitable will and 
patriotism, all of which were instrumental m overhaul- 
ing the entire state of Indian society, and his far-sighted- 
ness which enabled him to pierce the gloom of centuries 
and give the right lead to his generation 

Professor Tressler, M v , m a brilliant speech, laid stress 
on the social reforms and the constructive social work 
initiated by the Raja He was a man of international 
fame, who glorified the name of India abroad Ho was 
a hundred years ahead of his times Professor Abdul Haniid 
impressed upon the audience the necessity and importance 
of leading truthful lives The President in his closing 
speech remarked tliat it was a happy sign of the times that 
people had learnt to celebrate the anniversaries of great 
men like Raja Rammohun Roy, who alone were competent 
to lead and guide common people who ordinarily bestow 
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no thoughts on tho deop secrets of human hfo The Raja 
demonstrated to people Ins love for Truth, uhichisone, 
and which cannot be self-contradictory. In tho midst of 
diversity, wo can discern clearly the principle of Unity, of 
the One who gives rise to, sustains, and absorbs into Him- 
self the “manyness” we perceive. Harmony is tho law of 
life The aim of the Baja’s life was to break down all 
social barriers, and put an end to all racio credal and sectari- 
an differences in order to usher an era of peace and pros- 
perity. 

This brought the meeting to a close A Booklet on the 
Raja’s life was distributed amongst the audience 

On 21st April a meeting was arranged at the Murray 
College for History students specially Professor D N 
Sharraa, ’u a , Bhai Sita Ram and Swarai Krishnanand 
spoke on the life of the Baja 

Jhelum — The Centenary was celebrated here by a 
largely attended public meeting representing all com- 
munities, held at the Jubilee Ghat on 2nd May 1934 
Pandit Sant Ram, retired Divisional Forest Officer, was 
in the chair After hymns and a prayer by Bhai Sita 
Ram, the President explained the object of the meeting 
Bhai Sita Ram gave a short life sketch of the Raja, and 
explained Uis message of human brotherhood He was 
followed by Swami Krishnanand, who spoke about the 
Raja’s courage of conviction and Ins services to the cause 
of female emancipation Bhai Sher Singh spoke about 
the Raja’s love for mankind and the services rendered by 
him to the cause of the abolition of the Suttee Rev. 
Jamal ud-Din spoke about his love of God and Jove of 
man Maulana Abdul Majid spoke about his sufferings 
for the truth and his love for humanity L Autar Jfarain, 
Advocate, spoke about Rammohun’s services to the cause 
of English education in India He characterised Ram- 
mohiin as a messsenger of liberty Concluding the meeting, 
the President referred to the Raja’s all round reforms 
and the manifold services rendered by him for the uplift 
of the country. 

At the close of tho meeting, about 200 copies of a short 
biography of the Raja were distributed amongst the 
audience 

Rawalpindi — Tho Centenary was celebrated hero on 
Sunday the 29tb April 1934 when Bhai Sita Ram conducted 
Divine service in the Brahmo Samaj Mandir in the morning, 
dwelling m his sermon on tho Raja’s life and his qualities of 
head and heart In the evening, a public meeting was 
held Bakhshl Bhagat Ram Segan. retired Deputy Controller 
of Military Accounts, was in the chair Tho proceedings 
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commenced with hymns and a prayer offered by Bhai 
Sita Ram Speeches on the life and work of the Raja in 
\arious spheres were deU^e^od by Dr R R Stewart, Vice 
Principal, and Mr Sunder Das, w \ , Professor, of the 
Gordon College, Mr Daweshwar Varma, L Kishan Chand 
Varman, Qazi Nazir Ahmed, Advocate, Bhai Sita Ram 
Swami Knshnanand L Wazir Chand, Advocate, L 
Gurcharan Lai Sethi, Head Master, H D High School, 
Maiilavi Abdur Rahman, and the President 

Hoshiarpur — A public meeting to celebrate the 
Centenary was held on Saturday the 12th May 1934, in 
the Government College Hall, under the presidency of Mr 
I M Lai ICS 

Prof U N Ball of Lahore gave a short account of 
the many sided activities of Rammohun Roy and his 
chief contributions to Modern India There was some 
controN ersy regarding the date of his birth, and only 
recently has it been ascertained on reliable authority 
that he was born on the 19th May, 1772 The informa 
tion has been gathered from the old records of the 
family astrologer From his childhood Rammohun 
showed uncommon boldness, and undertook great risks 
in maintaining the freedom of his opinion All along 
his life he was respected for his noble endeavours for 
promoting the welfare of his countrymen He made 
strenuous efforts in abolishing the cruel custom of 
Srtfi, in pressing for the civic rights of his people in 
removing the restrictions upon the liberty of the Press, 
and in extending the bounds of human knowledge He 
was the first Indian to advocate the study of Western 
science and Western philosophy which had eman 
cipated the minds of the people of Europe But he was 
also an ardent admirer of Oriental culture and devoted 
a considerable amount of his money and energy in bring 
ing to the notice of the Indians the inestimable treasures 
of their ancient learning He translated the Vedanta, 
the Upanishads and other books and in order to draw the 
attention of Ins countrymen to the value of Christian 
culture, he compiled the Precepts of Jesus In this work 
of interpreting the scriptures of the world he met with 
opposition from unexpected quarters But lie never 
deviated from his path and his countrymen have now 
begun to appreciate his services Ho may be called the 
Pioneer of Indian Nationalism Ho loved India with 
all his heart and it was for tins reason that he worked 
hard to remove the practices which stood in the way 
of the nation’s growth The ideal of the Brahrao 
Samaj bj inv iting all to meet together m the name of 
God could bring about true unity, but mere superficial 
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compacts could ne\ er do so The modern world required 
CO operation m culture and fellowship in faith , and 
as the pioneer in the comparative method of study, 
Rammohun had made such co operation possible 

Prof Ralla Ram, m a , of the D A V College paid his 
tribute in an eloquent address in Hindi He was impressed 
with the great catholicity of Rammohun in his appreciation 
of all the great religions without showing partiality 
for any one Rammohun proved that one could remain true 
to his own faith, and at the same time might show his 
appreciation of the faiths of others He was a man of 
deep faith, and never lost heart in the midst of adverse 
circumstances 

The Rev F B McCusky acknowledged the debt of 
Hoshiarpur to Rammohun, inasmuch as the first Christ 
lan Missionary who came to work in that city, the late 
Mr Kah Charan Chatterjee, was a student of Alexander 
Duff, who had been helped by Rammohun in his educa- 
tional work Rammohun Roy, as has been said by Dr 
Farquhar, was the pioneer of all advances in modern 
India, religious, social, political and educational 

Mr M S Qureshi, si a , b t dwelt on the relations 
between the Vedanta and the Sufistic philosophy He 
referred to the efforts of Rammohun in interpreting both to 
the modern generations Principal B L Bhatia, v sc said 
that Rammohun interpreted the East to the West and the 
West to the East The speaker dwelt at length on the 
services of the Raja in introducing modern education 

The President in his concluding remarks said that all 
men were the creatures of circumstances, and the career 
of Rammohun also showed the influence of contemporary 
events But at the same time each great man came with a 
special mission, and Rammohun had his special mission, 
which he fulfilled with great ability 

Ludhiana — Under the auspices of the Students' Union 
Government College Ludhiana, a meeting was held on 
Saturday, the 'Rove mher Ins'S, in the College Hall to 

celebrate the Centenary of Raja Rammohun Roy s death 

Principal Horvcy was in the chair He called 
Rammohun one of the greatest men of the world, who 
laboured for the welfare of mankind as a whole His 
work was not yet finished and in fact Modern India was 
carrying out the plan which ho drew up It might take 
a hundred years or even five liiindred years, to work out 
his programme Ho dreamt of India as one nation, and 
there ore signs that people are striving in that direction. 
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and when India wonld become united, Uio would be 
one o? the greatest nations of the world great- 

ness of the Raja could not bo measured by the number 
of his followers It would take ^ 

form an accurate estimate of the contributions of Ram- 
mohun Roy to the building up of Indian Nationalism 


The principal address of the e\ oning was delivered by 
Prof U N. Ball of Lahore, who came down to Ludhiana at 
the special invitation of the Union (His address is 
printed in Section C of Part II ) 


Perozepore City. — A public meeting was convened on 
Saturday the 3rd march 1934 in the Arya Samaj Mandir 
to celebrate the Centonaiy. Bhai Sita Rani and 
Swami Krishnanand of Lahore came to take part in the 
meeting, which was presided over by Lala Mukand Lai, 
Advocate The proceedings commenced with a hymn and 
a prayer by Bhai Sita Ram The President, while opening 
the proceedings, dwelt at length on the many qualities of 
head and heart of the Raja, who tried to ameliorate the 
deplorable condition of his countrymen in every possible 
way. His social reforms. Ins eagerness for the freedom of 
his country, the great work he had done by establishing the 
Brahmo Samaj, and his Tnemorable Trust Deed, will ever 
remain fresh in the memory of lus countrymen His 
dream of a Universal Brotherhood was not fulfilled in 
his lifetime, but it is now admitted to bo the true solution 
for all communal strifes and troubles 


Pandit Vaishno Datt, Advocate, traced in the Raja a 
man of wide knowledge and a messenger of love and 
service Khwaja Wall Muhammad m A , llh , Vakil, dwelt 
on the Raja’s passion for acquiring a knowledge of the 
scriptures of other religions, and the great revolution he 
had wrought in the prevailing customs of his society 
Pandit Arya Mum paid a fitting tribute to the Raja as a 
great social reformer and religious leader of his time 
^ir Akhar All, moo. Advocate, referred to his high ideal 
of morality and his staunch advocacy of the cause of the 
uplift and emancipation of women Principal P V. Kanal, 
M A admired the Eaja’s fearlessness and the staunch fight 
ho put up for the cause of establishing again the position 
of women m ‘society 


Swami Knshtianand dwelt on different aspects of Raja's 
manifold acti\itie«4, and Mr Udai Ram, Head Clerk 
Imperial Bank of Indio, traced in him a great religious’ 
teformet who had placed before his followers a new ideal 
oflovo aiM service Bhai Sita Ram spoke on the Raja’s 
ideals of Unity of Godhead and Brotherhood of Man ^ 
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Ferozepore Cantonment — A public meeting m con 
nechon mth the Centenary vras held in the Arya Putri 
Pathshala, Ferozepore Cantonment, on 4th March 1934, and 
was presided over by Lala Jagan Nath Syal, m a , Banker 

After a short prayer, Bhai Sita Ram drew a short life- 
sketch of the Raja, and dwelt at length on the various as 
pects of Ins life, and the great 'social and religious reforms 
he inaugurated during ins life Swami Knshnanand drew a 
pathetic picture of the shattered condition of Indian social 
and moral structure, and of the Raja’s efforts in rebuilding 
the same, and specially in raising the standard of women 
in India 

Mr Udai Ram, Head Clerk, Imperial Bank of India, 
traced in the Raja a seeker after Truth, and a great scholar 
of his time, whose achievements were great and astonishing 
He tried to remove the causes of India’s degradation, and 
whole heartedly devoted himself for the country’s cause 
The present movements for xemo-ving nntonchabihty and 
for other social reforms are the fruits of the seed sown by 
him In fact he was not only a great social reformer and 
eminent scholar, but also a great Mahatma of his time 

Babu Fateh Chand, President, Axya Samaj, paid a 
fitting tribute to the great work Rammohun had done for 
his country and for society at large Lala Jagan Nath 
Syal, m concluding the meeting, requested the audience 
to take moral lessons from the Raja’s life, and to study 
literature about him closely, and to follow his lead in 
living for Truth and dying for noble causes 

Fazilka — A representative gathering of citizens took 
place in the Arya Sainaj Mandir on 12th April 1934 to 
celebrate the Centenary L Sunam Rai, Jt a presided 
L Munslu Ram Pleader, Rev V Daniel, Pandit Raj Narain 
Arman, and L Gokal Chand Pleader, paid glowing tributes 
to the Raja, and dwelt at length on his versatile genius 
and cosmopolitan outlook Swami Knshnanand of Lahore, 
the chief speal or of the evening, drew a vivid picture of 
the deplorable condition of Indian society during the Raja’s 
tMcw", a.Twi then, dvbxt<yl uwaatha vcwhi 

by lum to revive and resuscitate it from its moribuml state 
The chairman, L Sunam Rai, in winding up the proceed 
Ings lavished encomiums upon the Raji, who by unani- 
mous verdict IS esteemed to be the foremost reformer and 
builder of modern India He said that Rammohun Roy, 
visualising the truth contained In the well known dictum 
of the Prench philosopher Comte, viz At bottom there f« 
but one religion, nt once universal and finai", had not only 
preached but practised the idea of Fatherhood of Oo<l and 
UfoUiethooil of man lUaUzing the essential unttj imdcrly 
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Bhai Sita Ram dwelt on the breadth of the RajVs 
heart. He used to call his friends btradaf, and in the Trust 
Deed of the Brahmo Samaj he placed all convmumties on 
the same footing before the footstool of God. Lala Lai 
Chand, Head Master, D.A.V. High School, paid an eloquent 
tribute to the services rendered by the Raja. Lala Sewa 
Ram, Chaudhiiri Radba Rishen, and Chaudhuri Sham Lai 
spoke on different aspects of his life and character. 

Muzaffargarh. — A public meeting was held on 20thMarch 
1934 in the Arya Samaj Hall. Pandit Rajindra Prashad, 
Advocate, presided. The proceedings commenced with a 
prayer offered by Swami Krishnanand. The president 
referred to the services of Rammohun Roy in abolishing 
Satt and in preaching the doctrine of the unity of God. 
He popularised the study of the Vedas, and introduced 
the modern system of education, Bengali literature owed 
a great debt to the Raja. Dr. Kanliya Lai dwelt upon his 
courage in breaking age-long prejudices. He showed 
extraordinary courage in undertaking a voyage to Eng- 
land. Maulavi Ghulam Muhammad, Pleader, said that 
Rammohun proved that truth was not confined to one 
religion. Lala Nau Rihal Kishen spoke of his national 
activities, specially his endeavours in the interests of the 
freedom of the Press. Swami Krishnanand said that the 
Raja proved by his life that religion could bo practised 
without leaving home. 


Whose Advice should be followed 7 

I mny concliidc this subject uith an opncil to tho good seo'^c of 
my countrymen by oaling them . Wbewe nuvree appears the most 
disinterested and most n lion ftl — that of those u ho, concealing jour 
scnpttirw from you. continu-iljy tench you thus, “IJcheic wbntevcr 
we may saj lion't ciimine or even touch jrour scriptures Neglect 
entirclj your reasoning f-tcullics Do not onir consider us, wliatevcr 
may be our principles, ns gods on earth, but humbly ndore nnd 
propilLitc us by sivcrillcmg to ns the greater p.trt (if not the wholc> of 
jonr property.*’ Or, that of the man who Hjs jour scriptures 
nnd their comments ns well ns thcif IransJiUons U lore TOO. nnd i 
sohciu you to examine their purport, wilhont Beglec ling the proper 
and motferale use of reason, nnd to attend strictly to Uietr diretuoii*, 
by the ritional performance of your duty to j our so’c Cfcatofnnd to 
yoor fvllow.ercnture*, and aln) to jm) true rc«pcet to thewo who think [| 
wul act rghtfously 7 

I hope no one can lie sopnjmlietxl m to 1>" oinhlo to di«eeni 
which nilriee is most raleulalisl to lead him to ihc^best road to lioth [ 
temporal and cUnial hnpp<rie«A,— ./,’awm I'rtfaer ti h\t 

ynjltth Tniu«/ih »*» r/t^e f. 
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(C) CELEBRATIONS HELD 
ABROAD 

[The small mtme) teals used as ‘superior figuies vuheate the sntal 
numbers of the addt esses etc as printed m Seclton Cof Part //] 


ENGLAND 

Report of the London Celebration Committee 

rorwiitled by P K Dutt, Estj Honorary Secretary of the Committee 
Indn House Aldwjch, London W C 2, Slat November 1933 

Formation of the Committee — In view of the approach- 
ing Centenary of the death of Raja Ramraohun Roy, who 
died in Bristol on the 27th September 1833, a representa- 
tive meeting was held in India House, London, on the 30th 
June 1933 in order to consider the steps to be taken for 
organising the celebrations m his memory The CoMMixTcr 
formed as a result of this meeting consisted of Lady Abbas 
All Baig, Mr J S Aiman, Sir Albion Banerji, the Rev W 
Baton, the Rev G J Sparham, and Mr P K Dutt, the 
last-named acting as Honorary Secretary 

Meeting and Soiree, 22nd September --The programme 
of celebrations organised by the Committee in due course 
comprised three items, and opened with a Meeting and 
Soiree on Friday, the 22nd September 1933, at Essex Hall, 
Strand, London Sir Bhupendra Hath Mitra, k CJS r , k c 1 1 , 
CUE, High Commissioner for India, who presided, m his 
opening remarks ga\ o a brief account of the Raja's contri- 
bution as a social, educational and religious reformer, 
■which marked him as one of the greatest men in modern 
Indian History 'The subsequent speakers, who dealt with 
one or more of the various aspects of the Raja’s life and 
work in detail, included Mr Abdulla Yusuf Ah, c n r , the 
Rev Alfred Hall, President of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, Sir Hassan 
Suhrawardy, "V'lce-ChancelloT of the Calcutta University, 
Mr. J G Gadre of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj, and Mr 
Shoran Singh of the Y M C A 

Before the conclusion of the meeting the following 
Resolution was moved from the Chair and earned unani- 
mously 
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“That this Meeting, convened as the first of three 
Celebrations to commemorate, m England, the Cent- 
enary of the death of Raja Rammohun Roy, sends its 
cordial greetings to the Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Committee m Calcutta, and congratulates it on the 
enthusiasm with which it has promoted its commemora- 
tion throughout India, of a man, who by his natural 
endowments and lus devotion to the ideal of one God, 
who IS in all and over all and through all, became the 
inaugurator of a new epoch for his on n land, and one 
of the outstanding spiritual leaders of the world " 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and the speakers was 
subsequently proposed by the Re\ G J Sparliam, and to 
the Trustees of Essex Hall and the General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches for the free 
use of the Hall by Mr P K Dutt, and carried unanimously 
Memorial Service and Social, 24th September — On 
Sunday, the 24th September, a special Memorial Service 
was held at the Unitarian Christian Church, Higbgate HiU, 
London, when the Minister, the Rev G J Sparham officiat- 
ed, and Sir Albion Banerji preached the sermon The 
Service was attended by a large congregation of representa- 
tives of various communities, and was followed by a Social 
which was kindly arranged by the authorities of the 
Church 

Pilgrimage to Bristol, 27th September —The last item 
in the programme was the Pilgrimage to Bristol on the 
special Anniversary Day, 27th September, when the party 
travelling from London was welcomed fay the Lord Mayor 
at a Civic Luncheon Short services were held at the 
Mausoleum at Arno’s Vale Cemetery and at the Lewin’s 
Mead Chapel, and visits were also paid to the Museum at 
Red Lodge, and to the house at Stapleton outside the City 
boundaries where the Raja lived and died 

In conclusion, the Committee desires to place on record 
its appreciation and gratitude for the generous assistance 
given to the Committee by the General Assembly of Unit 
arian and Free Christian Churches and the Trustees of 
E<isax and to tha \arioiis organs o/ the Press, notably 
the Ttmes and the Iuquir<.r and some of the papers at Bristol 
for giving due publicity to the work of the Committee The 
Committee also desires to thank the various speakers who 
have helped individually by taking such an active part 
in the Celebrations 

{Sd) P K DUTT 
Honorary Secretary 

of the Raja Rammohun Roy Centenary Celebrations in London 
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Description of the Celebrations 
IN London and Bristol 

From the Inquirer, the Indian Magaune and I?cti€tr, the Amnta Baxar 
PiirtKa (he Suhodha Pah da and lelters of mtnesses 


Essex Street, London, and its neighbourhood — There 
IS a small, ancient restaurant, run by an aged Italian, in 
a small alley which shoots from the Strand m the direc- 
tion of the Embankment You step it in the presence of 
a collection of dilapidated furniture, antiquated crockery, 
and photographs that show the accumulated dust of ages 
At the counter sits an old hgure whose face shows marks 
of many summers and many more winters He talks to 
you gently and shows to you a photograph which he 
almost worships every morning That is the picture of 
a man who * inspired his father to live righteously", and 
who ‘ saved him from moral and spiritual degradation 
On a careful scrutiny yon will notice that the picture is 
of a foreigner, with a huge turban and long flowing robes, 
a forehead that is prominent by its broadness with eyes 
that look calm yet penetrating That is the picture of 
Raja Rammohun Boy 

It was in tins small cafe, owned by an Italian, which 
has passed on to the family members from generation to 
generation, that Raja Rammohun Roy used to have his 
small cup of coffee before proceeding by way of the 
Thames Embankment to the Houses of Farliament in those 
stormy days of the Reform Bill How an Indian s memory 
is refreshed and his soul inspired in the presence of the 
antiquated picture of that great reformer, who broke the 
traditions of centuries and paved the way for our country’s 
rebirth I 


Only a hundred yards away m the Eastern direction, 
lust at the point where the famous Fleet Street begins 
there winds a small road towards the river face It is 
Called Essex Street Essex Street is famous for the ‘Essex 
Hair, the centre of the activities of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, (now re christened as the General 
Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches ) 


The Meeting and Soiree in Essex Hall on 22nd Sentem 
her 1933 — It was in this small but cosy hall that the cele* 
orations of the Centenary in England commenced on 22 mi 
September with a Meeting and Soiree Sir ^ 

^ath Mitra along with Mr A Yusuf Ah, Lady Ah£»7l? 
Baig, Re% Alfred Hall, President, and Ref 
Rowe, Secretary General As«:embly olXJ SrV n 
Rev G J Sparham, Unitarian minister 
Singh, J G Gadro and R K Dutt,S% 
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vardy and Sir Gyanen Roy were seated on the dai*? 
Behind them hung the portraits of Dr James Martineau, the 
famous Unitarian author and minister. Dr. James Drum- 
mond, and Dr Estlin Carpenter, all of nhom wero succes- 
sive principals of the Manchester College, Oxford There 
a\as a largo gathering of Europeans niid Indians of both 
sexes That showed the deep reverence which peoples 
of all countries have for that great Indian personality. 

Sii BnurjsDitv XvTii Min A, who presided, gavonn 
able and illuminating review of the life and work of 
Rammohun Roy, — his career in the public services m 
India, Ills social and educational work, his oflorts for 
reform as regards Salt, polygamy, and the social slavery 
of women The meeting, ho said, would ho moniorablo 
to him, for people of many schools of religion and 
thought were assembled there to do honour to the 
memory of Rammohun Roy, who was one of the greatest 
Indians of modern times Ho lived and died during a 
period of transition in Indian history, when the great- 
ness and grandeur of the Moghul Empire wore departed, 
and India had not yet begun to feel the effects of the 
Pax Bntannica He was born towards the end of the 
18th century, and after a period of about ten years in 
the service of the East India Company, settled down in 
Calcutta His genius soon made itself manifest in a 
number of publications in which he fearlessly advocated 
the doctrines which he considered right This led to 
persecution by his own people, and also brought him 
into conflict with the Christian Missionaries He 
established a Sabha for monotheistic worship and 
latterly a Unitarian Mission, which again Jed to his 
founding of the Brahmo Samaj in 1828 

Sturdy independence of thought was one of Iiis cliief 
characteristics He was the pioneer of every advance 
made by the Hindu community in the nineteenth 
century 

In education he upheld the English system, and 
to him and to David Hare India owes her first English 
College m India founded by them in 1817 He came 
to England as the political ambassador of the Moghul 
Emperor of Delhi He stands out as one of the greatest 
men of modern Indian history 

His greatness lay in pulling us out of the padding of 
bigoteduess and the superficial aspect of religion which 
had taken a strong hold of our minds He taught 
Indians to look around and pursue the path of progress 
with a view to reach a level of equality with the West 
m civilisation the greatest heritage of mankind India 
needed men who were imbued with the same spirit that 
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of peace and reconciliation If that atino'sphcre could 
be revived today in India, half our difficulties would 
be solved There was no trace of communal feeling 
in Rammobun's utterances, and ho made and fostered 
personal contacts between tho various communities in 
India In the Brahmo Saraaj the Society which he found 
ed, Hinduism was brought nearer to Islam and 
Christianity He himself studied the Vedas in Sanskrit 
and the Muslim scriptures in Persian and Arabic Would 
that we could revive his spirit in India now I 

The Rfe.\ Alfred Hall said that Raja Rammohun 
Roy, when he came to England, had impressed all 
hbeial thinkers of the Unitarian Church and of other 
churches as well He was of commanding personality 
and handsome presence, and was gifted with a great 
intellect , he was master of ten languages , he had 
great practical ability, and his was the first important 
embassy from India to England His death was deeply 
regretted and mourned in England by Unitarians Many 
of the Unitarian ministers preached on his death They 
were impressed by the man and the message he had to 
deliver The Raja brought to the Unitarians a certain 
amount of confidence in themselves They were delight 
ed to find that a man of alert mind, with a different 
history from their own, by using his own powers in 
dependently on the New Testament, had arrived at 
practically the same conclusions as themselves 
A study of his life impressed on one the belief that the 
way of progress was to be found in devotion to one 
supreme spiritual principle, and that supreme spiritual 
principle was a belief in, and devotion to, one supreme 
God From the Brahmo'Samaj which Rammohun Roy 
founded had come some of India’s greatest intellects 
There is perhaps little difference intellectually and 
spiritually between the East and the West Rammohun 
Roy should serve to inspire people to de\elop not 
a narrow but a wide outlook, not a national but 
international vision not a racial but a humanitarian 
perspective 

BiR 11 A^SAV "Bun RAU Ami , V ice UiianceTior ot the Calcutta 
University, who had just arrived in England and was to 
leave the next day, expressed as a Muslim Ins homage to 
Rammohun Roy One of the Persian books written by 
Raja Rammohun Roy was translated by his ( the speaker s ) 
father And his father was amazed at the way a Hindu 
could write such fluent Arabic The University of Calcutta 
was tho child of Roy s unceasing activities in the field of 
education , and it was an honour for Sir Hassan to bo 
elected tho Vice Cliancellor of that University His 
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Centenary is being celebrated in the Senate House of the 
University of Calcutta, because he was a great reformer 
in education Rammohun Roy asked for the introduction 
of scientific education in India even before its value was 
realised in England He had a prophetic gift His spirit 
and influence united Hindu and Muslim and Christian 

Mp 3 G Gaotip of the Bombay Prarthana Samaj then 
read a discourse, mainly biographical, on Rammolmn Roy’s 
life and his social and religious aims, and referred to his 
long and close association with Mr John Digby m the 
Bengal Civil Service and in literary work He called 
Rammohun the “Prophet of Modern India " Many social 
and religious reforms which he inaugurated a century ago 
were being only half-heartedly taken up by present day 
Indians , but as time advanced, the value of his life and 
work would be better appreciated He was a beacon light 
for coming generations 

Mr Shoran Sinqii (Quaker) of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association, said that in considering the life of Rain- 
mohun Roy, we must ask ourselves if in our hearts there 
burned his reforming fire Raja Rammohun Roy was India’s 
first unofficial ambassador to England He came with a 
dual purpose first, to bring home to British minds that the 
day would come when India would demand her rightful 
place in the British Commonwealth of Nations , and second- 
ly, to interpret by his words and actions the highest and 
best that the India of his ideals stood for It is true that 
he came to England as a political and religious ambassador, 
but he desired to be an ambassador of India’s culture too’ 
“On all Indians is laid the duty of being mdividually 
ambassadors of India , for our country is judged mainly 
from the life of Indians in England and America * 

“We must look forward to social reform”, continued 
the speaker ‘ The freedom of Indian women was won 
by Rammohun Roy Indian women can now teach the 
men the idea of national unity Nationalism and. 
lam in the narrow form are a curse What is dividing 
us Indians today, is not the essentials for which every 
religion stands, but the non essentials which have grown 
up as the result of traditions, historical circumstances and 
priestcraft Rammohun laid the foundation of the national 
unity of India on spiritual lines We must inherit his 
great spiritual force ’ Mr Smgh then quoted some sayings 
of Rammohun Roy, ending with the sentence * The truest 
way to servo God is to do good to man ” 

Memorial Services on Sunday the 24th September — 
Morning, at the Theistic Church — On Sunday the 24th 
September, there n as a Memorial Sen ice m the morning 
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m the Theistic Church oy Rev M G Ratter, who spoke on 
the Raja’s achievements in religion, m social reform, and m 
furthering the spread of Bengali literature 

In the afternoon there was a tea-party gi%on by Mr 
Gadre 

Evening, at the Highgate Unitarian Church — ^In the 
evening, a special Memorial Service under the auspices 
of the Centenary Committee was held at the Unitarian 
Christian Church, Highgate Hill, London, when the 
Minister, Rev G J Sparham, officiated, and Sir Albion 
Banerji deUvered the sermon Among the large congregation 
assembled were representatives of the Hindu, Muslim, Bahai, 
and Christian communities, and also members of the Brahmo 
Samaj and of the Council of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches 

Sir Albion Banerji said in his sermon that Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy was born at a time when the majority of Indian 
people were steeped in ignorance and superstition The 
teaching of the Hindu scriptures had almost been forgotten, 
and the religion of ancient India had degenerated into various 
forms of idolatry, some of which were crude and vulgar 
It was Raja Bammohun Roy’s anxious aim not only to 
restore the monotheism and the spirituality of the ancient 
sages but to spread true religion among all classes of men 
without distinction of caste or sex His life and work 
served to show the paramount need for consolidating the 
national life of the people of India, irrespective of caste, 
creed or religion, for an uncompromising spirit with which 
to fight corruption, falsehood and social and moral 
degeneration, andabo\e all, for a strong and abiding faith 
in one Universal God 

(The full text of the Sermon is given in Section C, 
Part II ) 

The Pilgrimage to Bristol, 27th September — ^Tho 
journey to and the functions at Bristol are best described 
in the words of the letters received from pilgrims 

We had a motor journey from London to Bristol On 
out special tickets were inscribed the words ‘ Raja Ram- 
moluin Roy Centenary Pilgrimage party ’ The party 
consisted of about 20 persons and was organised by tlio 
Honorary Secretary of the Centenary Committee, Mr P K 
Dutt Educational Secretary with the High Commissioner 
for India Though a small party, it reflected the spirit of 
the Raja, and foreshadowed what future India will be 
Besides the organiser, the following were prominent* — 
(1) Rev G J Sparham, (2) Mr Yiisttf All, (3) Mr Gadre, 

( 4 ) Mr Ram, a representative of the Arya feamaj (5) Lady 
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Abbas All Baig, (the only lady in the party),(6)Dr. Prasanta 
Kumar Ghosh, (7) & (8) Messrs Subimal Roy and Sukumar 
Roy {grandsons of Prakash Chandra Roy of revered 
memory), (9) Mr. Nayan Barua (grandson of the late 
Gunabhiram Barua), (10) Mr. Karunaketan Sen (cranHisnn 
of Dr. y. Rai), (11) Mr Bijay Krishna Acharya (grandsoS 
of the late revered Kalmarayan Gupta), etc So the Brahmo 
Sama} was well represented in the party by its thud 
generation. 


On arrival at Bristol, Rev. Tudor Jones, Minister of th 
Bristol Unitarian Church, with the Chief Constable of 
Bristol, received us at the station and wo drove m ^ 
charabanc direct to Arno’s Vale Cemetery "We wer^ 
photographed there before the Mausoleum of the Rai 
Rev Mr. Jones conducted a short service Wreaths we^ 
then laid on the tomb. Next, we went to the 
Mayor’s place, where he, his wife, and his two siste™ 
received us We were then invited by the Lord Mayor 
lunch as his guests at the Grand Hotel. At the Lun^e 
the Lord Mayor paid a warm tribute to the Rai°°’ 
memory. He dwelt on his work to bring East and W^ f 
into closer understanding and sympathy, and express H 
the hope that his example would inspire people todav f 
strive for unity and co-operation ^ 


Mr. A Yusuf Ah, replying on behalf of the Indiat, 
present, said that a bridge to join the peoples of G 
Britain and India must ^ and would be built “We 
signs all round”, he said, “that such a bridge is desired ” 

The Bishop of Malmesbury said that he felt that ev 
great nation could give a gift to civilisation, and Indf**^ 
gift was to remind them that life should be placed in V 
proper relation to eternity 


After lunch we were asked to subscribe our names 
a register of the Cemetery Among previous visitors 
noticed the names of Keshub Chunder Sen, Protap ChundA 
Mozoomdar, Satyendra Nath Tagore, Brajendra Nath Se&J 
Sivanath Sastri, Bipin Chandra Pal, and many mor 
distinguished Indians 

After this we were taken to \ isit places of interest 
Bristol connected with Raja Rammohun Roy We 
visited the house where Mary Carpenter and her fath^A^ 
lived, (and vshere, by the bye, Sir Albion Banerji wa« 
born) The next house wo saw was the ‘Red Lodc^^ 
Mary Carpenter’s Industrial School, whicli was clospri 
only recently (in 1918) after more than a century’s useful 
work, and ^^hlch has now become the nation’s property* 
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being preserved as a Museum m charge of antiquarians 
There we saw the full si 2 ed original oil painting of the 
Raja by H P Briggs, t a , from which all portraits of the 
Raja which now we see, have been, taken 

Next we were driven to Lewm’s Mead Chapel, where 
Dr Lant Carpenter preached, and where the Raja also had 
preached After a short senice, Mr Yusuf Ali, Mr Gadre, 
and Rev Sparham spoke on the Raja s life, on his religious 
ideals, and on the impetus he gave to the Unitarians during 
his stay m England 

Thence we went to Stapleton, out*nde the boundaries 
of Bristol, where the Raja had lived as the guest of Miss 
Castle, a ward of Dr Lant Carpenter, m a house then called 
‘Stapleton Grove', hut now named ‘Beach House’ Here 
the Raja died and was buried A brass tablet has been 
attached to this building, which is now a big Mental Insti 
tution, accommodating nearly 200 mentally backward and 
defectiv e children Their class was actually m progress 
when we reached the place 'VVe visited the room where 
the Raja lived and died, and the site in the grounds of the 
house where the Raja was first buried under elm trees on 
18th October 1833 A stone tablet has recently been erected 
at this place to mark the site of the interment His 
remains were removed to the Arno’s Vale Cemetery by 
Dwarakanauth Tagore on 29th May 1843 during his visit to 
England 

tVe then returned from Stapleton to the town After a 
hearty tea, and a hearty vote of thanks to Rev Jones and 
Mrs Jones, and to the Secretary of the Centenary Committee 
wo left Bristol and returned to London at night 

The same evening the evening papers of Bristol 
printed pictures of the photographs taken at Arno's Vole 
Cemetery earlier in the day 

When repairing the tomb last time the workmen had 
handed over to the Mayor of Bristol broken bits of 
masonry, thinking that they might be valued as souvenirs 
by those who visit the tomb annually A few of these bits 
vrero eagerly secured by some of us 


Oxford 

The Manche«ler College at Oxford where Unitarian 
Mlni«tefs receive Itielr training in pivtoral duties ol srrvrd 
the Centenary of Rajv U-vumioliun Roy by a Memorial 
Service liell in it* Chapel on 29»h Octol>er 1933 Rev 
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W H Drummond, i> d , who has several times been in 
India, the last such occasion being the Centenary of the 
foundation by Raja Rammohun Roy of the Brahmo Samaj 
m 1828, when he came as a Delegate of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, conducted the Service, and 
delivered an impressive sermon on An Indian who belonged 
to the World, taking as his text Psalm 86, verses 9 and 10 
“All nations whom Thou hast made shall come and 
worship before Thee, O Lord, and shall glorify Thy name 
For Thou art great, and doest wondrous things : Thou 
art God alone " 

(The Sermon*^* is printed in tull m Section C of 
Part II ) 


PARIS 

All admirers of Indian civilization and culture in every 
part of the world have paid homage to the memory of the 
great man who ushered in the New Age m India The small 
but influential group of Indiamsts in Pans, who never 
let the real India and her ]oys and sorrows fade out of 
their vision through the glamour of her noble antiquities, 
naturally responded to the call of the organisers of the 
Centenary Celebrations with their usual warm sympathy 
and enthusiasm 

On the 9th December, 1933, at 3 o’clock, there was 
a distinguished and representative gathering in the 
Institute of Indian Civilisation in Sorbonne to celebrate 
the memory of Raja Rammohun Roy. As a fitting 
prelude to the ceremony. Prof A C Mukherji of Indore, 
now studying in Pans, played a classical Indian melody 
on the surbahar with the nimble fingers of an accomplished 
master, and kept the whole gathering entranced for more 
than a quarter of an hour Then rose the veteran Indiamst, 
Prof Sylvain Levi, and in an impressive and instructive 
speech, extending nearly over an hour, explained to the 
French audience the importance and significance of Raja 
Rammohun Roy for Modern India 

The central hall of the Institute was packed, and even 
the flank reading rooms were crowded The chairs provided 
proved to be too few, and a large part of the audience had 
to remain standing Yet not a soul stirred during the 
address of Prof Syhain Levi After this speech, which 
was the mam item of the evening, all present were enter- 
tained with tea and light refreshments, and asked to give 
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their signatures on tho sheet of parchment which boro the 
fraternal greetings of the French public to India — {Indta 
and the World, Calcutta, February 1934 ) 

It IS interesting to note that the greetings on tho sheet 
of parchment noted above were written by Prof Sylvam 
Levi himself Prof Levi also convoyed to the Central 
Celebration Committee in Calcutta a personal message in 
which he summarised his own brilliant address (Prof 
Levi’s Message* ®, and the Greetings from the Pans Univor- 
sity®® are printed in Part II, Section C Pacsimile copies 
of the greetings and the signatures will also be found in 
that Section ) 

As the names of the signatories will show, people of 
various nationalities assembled at Pans to do honour to the 
memory of the Eaja The Message and the Greetings 
were read out, and the signed parchment was exhibited, 
before the great Centenary gathering at the Senate House 
of the Calcutta University on 29th December 1933 by 
Dr Bata Krishna Ghosh, n fhil d litt (Pans) 


UNITED STATES OE AMERICA 

At the instance of Dr T C Khandwala and Mr Manilal 
Parekh, who were at Chicago during the session of the 
World H Fellowship of Faiths in August 1933, Mr Parekh, 
who IS the author of a short biography of Rammohun Roy, 
gave a talk on his life and influence to the ‘ ChanningCIub , 
which i3 an Association of young men, mostly of the 
Unitarian faith 

The date of the Rammohun Roy Centenary 27th Septem 
her 1933 fell within the usual vacation period of the United 
Skates of America Unfortunately, Dr Franklin C 
Southworth, Chairman of the American Committee, suffered 
from illness in the middle of the summer of that year, as 
a result of which the public meetings which were originally 
intended to be held in September, could not be organised 

However, our American friends representing various 
institutions of the Unitarian Church, as well as several 
inApentml journals, among which special mention may be 
made of tho Chnshan Register of Boston, and the and 

the 0>c/i Conr/ of Chicago, actively co operated with those 
who wore engaged in celebrating the Centenary in London 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

and in Calcutta The Indian Committee was particularly 
encouraged by the numerous greetings and messa^s 
some of which were remarkable utterances — received from 
America 

The following composed the American Committee for co- 
operating with the Centenary celebrations in India^— Dr 
Francis A Christie, Dr John Howland Lathrop, Dr Henry 
Wilder Foote, Dr Christopher Eliot, Dr Sydney B Snow 
(President, Meadville Theological School, Chicago), and Dr 
Franklin C Southworth, Chairman 

The first Message received from America was that of 
the above Committee®®, which, at their meeting held in 
Boston on 23rd May 1933, adopted a Eesolution conveying 
their greetings to their Indian brethren The next message 
was that of Robert 0 Dexter’^^, Secretary, Department of 
Social Relations, American Unitarian Association (7 June 
1933) After this came those from Rev Henry Wilder 
Foote’*, Minister of the First Church in Belmont, Mass, 
and L D Wald’® of the Henry Street Settlement, Hew York 
(20 June 1933) Then came a remarkable tribute from the 
famous nonagenarian minister, Rev Jabez T Sunderland*®, 
whose name is a household word in India (24 June 1933) 
Dana McLean Greeley’* of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, Boston, followed With a cheering message “to the 
Brahmo Samaj and its young people’ (21 July 1933) 
Greetings from Dr Franklin C Southworth and Mrs 
Alice B Southworth’* (20 September 1933), and a tribute in 
verse from A.lma L Lissberger’ ’ of New York were received 
later, and were printed in the December 1933 issue of the 
India and the World, Calcutta 

In its issue of 28th September 1933, the Christian 
Register of Boston reproduced the Presidential Address of 
Rabindranath Tagore at the Prehmmary Meeting of the 
Calcutta Celebrations held on 18th February 1933 The 
same issue contained a leading article by Dr Franklin 
G Southworth on Rammohim Roy An article contributed 
by Rev Jabez T Sunderland (mainly embodying his 
message to India) was printed in the Inquirer of London 
in its issue of 30th September 1933 The Unity of Chicago 
(16th October 1933) had an article by Charles R Joy on 
The Father of Modern India and its issue of 27th November 
reproduced the article of Rev Jabez T Sunderland from the 
Inquirer of 30th September and also the Presidential Address 
delivered by Rabindranath Tagore at the Preliminary 
Meeting at Calcutta (For the articles by Dr Southworth 
and C R Joy, nJt. Section C of Part II ) 
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All are equal In the Creator’a eye 

It may be seen that the follovrcrs of every religion believe that the 
Creator has made mankind for the peiformanco of the duties of the 
present and the future hfc by obscrrirg Uie precepts of that particular 
religion , and that the followers of other religions who diiTer from 
them, fire liable to punishment and torment in future life. But as the 
members of each particular sect defer the good results of their own 
acts and the bad results of their rivals’ acts to life after death none 
of them can refute the dogmas of others in this hfe. Consequently, 
they simply sow the seeds of prejudice and disunion m the hearts of 
one another and condemn one another to the deprivation of eternal 
blessings whereas it is quite endent that all of them ore living m 
the equal enjoyment of thci eternal blessings of Heaven, such ns the 
light of the stars, the pleasures of the season of spring the fall of 
ram, the health of the body, external and inlcmal good, etc. , and that 
all are equuUy liable to snfier from inconveniences and pains, such 
as, darkness, the seventy of cold mental disease, narrowness of 
cucumstances and other outward and mward evils, wiihout any 
diatmction although following different religions — Rammohtm Roy 
tn ihe liihfat ul ^luicakhtdiii. jj 


I Follow Truth Do not look to numbers 

The fact of God s endowing each individual With intellectual 
faculties and senses implies that he should not, like other animals, 
follow the examples of his fellows, but shonld exercise lus own iniel 
Icctual pon ers with the help of acquired knowledge, to discern good 
from bad, so that tbia valuable divine gift should not be left useless. 
The followers of vanous rchgions 8 te.ugthe paucity of the number 
of monotheists m the world, someUmes boast that they are On 
the aide of the majority But it may be seen that the truth of 
a saying dcxis not depend upon the roulUtude of sajers and the 
non reliability of a narration cannot result from the small number 
elite namiom. For it is admitted by the seekers of truth that 
truth 13 to be followed although it is against the majority of the 
people. Moreover, to accept the proposition that the small number 
of saycTs leads to the invalidity of a eajtng would be a dangcrotis | 
j blow to all forma of religion , for m the Ix^nning o! every 
I religion it bad very few supporters vir. its founder and a few 
j amecTC followers.— fi id j 
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AH are equal in tlic Creator a eye 

It may be seen that tlic followcis of crery religion believe that the 
Creator baa ninlc mankind for the paforrnanee of the dutica of the 
present and the future life by obscrvirg the i rcccpta of that partieolar 
religion , and that the followers of other rcligiotii who diiTcr frotn 
them arc liable to punhhmcDt and torment m future life. But as the 
members of each particular sect defer the good results of thar own 
acta and the bad results of their nrals nets to life after death none j 
of them can refute the dogmas of others in tliM life. COnsequentlyi 
they simply sow the seeds of prejudice and disunion in the hearts of i 
one another and condemn one another to the deprivation of ctcrnif i 
blessings whereas it m quite evident that all of them nra firing fn | 
the equal enjoyment of Ihct eternal blessings of flea ven, such ns, the I 
I ghi of the stars the pleasures of the season of spring the fall of j 
ram the health of the body, external and internal good, etc. , and that jl 
all arc cquiUJy liable to saiTer from inconveniences and pains such 
83 darkness the seventy of cold mental disease, narrowness of |( 
circumstances and other outward and inward evils without any l| 
distinction although following difTerent religions —HammoAun Rotj 11 
tn the Ttthfat ul MuicaMiidtn^ Jj 


Follow Truth Do not look to numbers 

The f-ict of Gods endowing each individual with intellectual 
faculties and senses impLcs that he should not. like other animals 
follow the cxamplts of his fUlows, bnt should exercise lus own Intel 
Icctual powers with the help of acquu^d knowledge, to discern good 
from bad, so that this valuable divine gift ehonld not be left nsel^is. 
The followers of yarions rcbgions steoig the paucity of the number 
of monotheists in the world, sometimes boast that they are on 
the side of the majority But it may be seen that tie truth of 
a saying does not depend upon the multitude of saycm and the 
non rcl ability of a narration cannot result from the small number 
of its narrators. For it is admitted by the seekers of truth that 
truth IS to be followed although it is against the majority of tie 
people. Moreover to accept the proposition that the small nnmber 
of Bayers leads to the mvalidity of a saying would be a dangerous j 
blow to all forms of religion for m the begmnug of every I 
rdigion it had very few supporters viz its founder and a few | 
sincere followers . — Ibid 
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FOREWORD 
By Tun Uditoii 

WHEN I undertook, at tlie request of the Rammohun 
Centenary Committee, the task of preparing a Puh- 
Ucity Booklet, which would contain — besides everj’thing 
that IS contemplated to he done to commemorate the 
hundredth death-anm\ ersary of the great Raja — on account 
of his life and activities ns well ns other interesting items 
of information regarding Ins multi-sided career, I lind no 
idea of the dillicultics I would Iia^e to encounter. 

In the first place, mine was to be a work mainly of 
compilation. And any one wlio has any acquaintance with 
the literature on the subject of the Raja’s life knows well 
how’ very scattered are the materials which must be 
gathered and pieced together for an undertaking of this 
kind. Hardly any of the available accounts of the Raja’s 
career served my exact purpose, that of presenting, within 
a short compass, a connected and coherent story of Ram- 
mohun's life. Some are fragmentary, some controversial, 
some hopelessly out of date. The only account which, 
in a very large measure, appeared to fulfil my requirements 
was the sketch of the Raja’s career by Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri in his History of the Brahmo Saimt], which had not 
only the saving grace of bre\ity but also all the merits of a 
storj’ extremely well-told. But the ‘Storj ’ had been written 
as earlj as the eighties of the last century, though the book 
containing it was first pubbshed m 19H. It, therefore, 
materially suffered from those defects — mostly certain in- 
accuracies of facts — w’hicli only recent researches have 
brought to light. I have, therefore, found it necessary to 
supplement Pandit Sastri’s ‘Story’ b\ ‘Notes’, which will 
be found immediately following it. In these ‘Notes’ — 
besides drawing freely upon the Raja’s biography by jVIiss 
Sophia Dobson Collet and the account of his last days in 
England by iMiss 5Iary’ Carpenter — I ha\e tried to collate 
some of the very’ valuable and extremely painstaking 
researches of my^ fnend, Mr. Brajendra Nath Banerji of the 
Modern Retiev.', whose work, based mainly’ on State 
Records, has not only’ brought out many’ hitherto un- 
known facts of Rammohun’s hfe but has also thrown 
a Hood of light on many an obscure comer of his 
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^\ondcrful cnrccr Unfortimatclj /or me, ns well as for all 
other students of tlic Raja’s life, i\Ir Banerjrs contributions 
are all scattered o\ er the pages of periodicals, prineipallj of 
the paper iMth ^Uiich he is connefted, and I am % cry grate- 
ful to Mr Banerji for placing at mj disposal reprints of 
all these articles, without uhicli I fpidd ha^e done \ep 
httlc in supplementing the ‘Storj’ told bj Pandit Sivanath 
I lia\e also made use of some precious materials that Mr 
Banerji has gathered in his tv,o \olumes of compilations 
from old Bengali newspapers— Songhad Patre SeKaler 

Katha dating back to Rammohun Roj ’s time and pub 

hshed ver> recentlj b> the Bangija Sahitja Panshad I 
only wish I had more time and space at mj disposal to 
make fuller and better use of them Perhaps, in a later 
issue of the booklet, I may yet ha\e an opportunitj of 
domg adequate justice to a publication of unquestionable 
value 


The sketch of the career of Rammohun in the History 
of the Brahmo Samaj naturallj laid emphasis on the 
Raja’s career as a Religious Reformer and partially as a 
Social Reformer too His political Mews and activities had 
only been touched upon m Pandit Sastri’s account They, 
therefore, required to be dwelt upon at some length to be 
understood in their proper perspective and '■ignificance 
Mr Ramananda Chatterjee s monograph supphes this 
desideratum He has shown, as he alone can show, m his 
paper on Rammohun Roy and Modem India — ^which he has 
very kindly allowed to be published in this booklet — that it 
was the Raja who “laid the foundation of all the prmcipal 
modern movements for the elevation of our people” 

But the Raja was not onl> a Religious, Social and 
Pohtical Reformer His v\as a mind and personalitj into 
the making of v\hich had entered as much of the cultures of 
Islam, Brahmanism, Jama Scriptures and Buddhist Tradi 
tions as of Judaism and Christianity and the New Learning 
from the Mest ” And v\hom can we apjiroach for a 
synthetic estimate of Rammohun — the greatest sjnthctist 
ol Vns age — than Sir Brajentlra Nath Seal, whose iltuminat- 
nig interpretation, hasid upon lifelong and profound stud} 
of Rammohun, has furnished a kcj to the writings of tlie 
Raja to all earnest students His p iper — Rammohun Roy 
Tin Unntrsd Man — pulilishtd m this booklet, forms a 
landmark m the njipriciative understanding of the Raja 
I have toucheti upon the principal contents of this book- 
let and m\ reasons for including them therein As regards 
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the other contents, tlicy will speak for tlicniselves. It only 
now remains for me to thank all those ^vho liavc helped me 
in compiimf: this puhlieation. I must first nckno\\ ledge the 
assistance 1 have received from my esteemed friend Mr. 
Satis Chandra Chakravarti, the indefatigable Joint Secre- 
tary of the Centenary Committee. lie lias not only pro- 
cured for me various publications — some of them very rare 
and extremely difiicult to obtain — hut also helped me with 
his valuable suggestions and advice, I have also received 
considerable help from my friend Jlr. Jlanmatha Natli 
Ghosh, the well-known biographer of some of tlie foremost 
personalities of Bengal in the Inst century. Mr. Ghosh has 
very generously furnished me with an account of the 
friends and followers of Rnmmohnn Roy, vhich I have 
included in the Appendices, I have had also before me the 
manuscript of an impuhlishcd thesis on the “History of 
Political Thought from Rammohun to Dnyananda” by 
Prof. Biman Belian Jlajumdar of B. N. College, Patna, 
which has very deservedly uon him the Premchand Roy- 
chand Scholarship of the University of Calcutta, Lastly, 
I must thank my young friend Sriman Birendra Nath 
Chakravarti, who has helped me m the preparation of the 
manuscript of this booklet. But for Ins assistance I would 
not hav^e been able to find time, amidst my many pressing 
duties, to see the publication through the press m time, — 
much as it has been delayed. 


AMAL HOME 

Cfntuu IMuMcirtL Oftice, 

Calcutta, June 15, 1933 
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ilamnioljnu Hon Coiitcnarn 

[iStw-inss] 

AN APPEAL 

The Centenarj of tlic death of Raja Rammoluin Ro> fall» 
in the >car 1933. It Is an occasion s\hlch, nc feel, should be 
celebrated In a bchttlng manner by all sections of people in 
cAcrj part of India, and b> his numerous admirers throughout 
the ssorld 

Not onlj did the jmiigiinte the Slodern Age in Indn, 
but he \\^s one of the \cr> few persons lu his time m tlie world 
of Man who re-ilirctl tint tlic ukal of liunnn ciMliration lies not 
111 segregated iiidiMdinlism, but lu n comprehensive co-ordiiia 
tion of cultures m all spheres of thought and 'ictivit>, of 
nuliMduals 'is well as of intions Revealing to Iiuln and to the 
world at Hrge the multi sided •wid perfectly balanced personality 
of such a imn is the great task before the organisers of the 
Centeiiarj 

A comprehensive Scheme for the Ceiiteinrj has been 
developed in a scries of meetings held in Calcutta, commencing 
with a Hrgely attended Prelimiinry Public Meeting at the 
Semte House on 18th Pcbrinry and a strong Working Com 
iiiittee 'Hid several sub-committees have been foniied to work it 
out The Scheme is detailed on the next page of this Appeal 

The Meinbcrsliip of the General Committee, carrying 
important privileges mentioned on the last page, is open to 
all who have svmpathy with the Cciitebary and who will pay 
a mcmbersliip fee of Rs 5/- 

It has been roughly estimated that item 1 of the Scheme 
(PIJBI.ICATIONS with Publicity rneasuies, &c ), would cost 
Rs 15 000 items 2 and 3 (Cn ehratioxs and PiiGRiMAcr) 
w ould cost Rs 5 000 out of item 4 the bronze Statue w onid 
cost Rs 20 000, the Portr vit and the PiLi ar Rs 7,000 
and the RaduanAGorf MriuoRrAi Buildings Rs 28 000 The 
total comes to Rs 75,000 

Of Item 6 the Rammoluin Roy CirAiR and Fellow Slurs 
would require an Endowment Fund of Rupees three lakhs, and 
the Bull DING with a Hat l in LovdOn another lakh 

We appeal to people of all sections and communities to 
enlist themselves as Members and also to contribute liberally 
towards the funds of the Centenary, so as to enable the 
organisers to give effect to all the proposals contained in the 
Scheme 

Donaltons ear 7narJ cd for any spectfic purpose menttoned 
tn the Scheme itould he applied to such fturfjosc alone 
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We confidently hope that the reverence In winch we hold 
the memory of Kammohim Roy will rise, in its practical 
expression, to the level of the greatness of the maher of Modern 
India 

All contributions are to be sent either to the Honorary 
Treasurer at Temple ClnmLers, 6, Old Post Office Street, or to 
the Central Bank of India, Ltd , 100, Clive Street, Calcutta, 
A/c “Rammoliun Boy Centenary" 

Rvbindi^anvtu Tagore 

President, General Commtllee 

J N Bsstr 

Calcutta, Hoiiy Secretary, General Committee 

April 30, ig33 Hirendra Nath Datia 

Hony Treasiiier 


SCHEME OF CELEBRATION 

1 PuniiCATiON of (a) the Raja’s IVorls ^ (6) a popular 
Selection from his Works, (c) Studies on his life and work, and 
(d) a Commemoration Volume, including tributes to his memory 
and brief accounts of the Centenary celebrations 

2 (1) Celebrations in Calcutta, during the Christmas 
holidays, comprising (a) a Convention of Religions, (6) a 
General Conference for papers and speeches on the Raji, 
(c) a Bengali Literary Conference, (d) a IVomciVs Conference, 
(c) an Exhibition of various articles connected with the Raja's 
life and activities, etc {11) Celebrations in the different dis 
tmets of Bengal and all the provinces of India 

3 A Pilgrimage to RadhaUagore, the birthplace of the 
Raja 

4 Permanent ^Meaioriais to the Raja's memory, ^ts , 
at Calcutta, — ( a) a bronre Statue m some central place, (6) a 
Portrait in Oils for the Town Hall, and (c) renaming the 
northern half of the Upper Circular Road as Rammohun Roy 
/Henitc” . at Radiianagore, — ( d) a stone Pillar, and (c) com 
pletion of the ^TcmoTtal Butldtngs 

5 OuTsini India, Celebrations m london, Bristol ami 
scats of learning and centres of liberal religious nioAenietits in 
ruroiKi 

6 And, on sufflctcnt funds being raised, — fa) the rouNOA 
TiON of a Rantniolnm Ro> Chair and rFiioWsUns on Com- 
paraine Religion , (bl a Building with a Haii hi I,om>on for 
holding meetings nccnnimodating Indian cultural societies, etc 
It IS also proiK>s».d, III the near future, (c) to coiiitnict a motor- 
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.il»lr K«>\i) Id K \l))nsv<.oK) , {*!) Id jicfjtjjrc 

Uii\\ Ki^nuNtr is CMtt*Tr\. 

(The OctallcJ Scheme ^^tll he (otind In Appendix G.] 


i»RrvifJ:ni:s or Mr-MncRsirri' or run 

fiKNr.RAI. COMMITTI'.i: 

A Member uill be entitled to; — 

(H I'rtc nceipl of ilic I’ubHcity P.miphlct and of all 
ether Pnhlicity literaltire. 

Concexsimi rates, to bo fi\e<l hereafter, for (a) the 
IIVrAf of Katttttiohttn Kov, (b) Studicf on Kaniinohtin Koj , 
(c) Ramniohuii nml (d) the CVotH/rmorrt/foH i 'n/iuwr, 

as and when publi > 11011 . 

(3) Utseriwl *^«.ats nt all Conventions and Conferenct's 
held in coniieetion with the CelLbratloils in Calcutta during the 
Christmas holiibi> s. 

Membership Pornis maj he had of ; 

(1) LeiiUnar) OfTice, 2tO/C, Cornwallis Street, 
(2) Sadharaii Hrahino Samaj DlTice, 211, Cornwallis Street, 
(3t Hangija Sahitia Parishad OfTice, 243 1, Upper Circular 
Road , (4t Rainmohun Uoj Ialirar> , 2G7, Upper Circular Road , 
(5) “Tile Mohamtii.uh’* OfTice, 91, I'pper Circular Road , 
((j) Adt llrahino Saiiiaj, 55, Ifjiiier CIntpore Road , (7) Nnva- 
\ulhaii Iabrar\ , 89, Machuaba/ar Street, (8) Y M C A, 
College Street Pranch, 86, College Street , (9) Albert Institute 
Reading Room. 15, College Sipiare , (10) The Calcutta Uni- 
versity Institute, 7, College Sipiare , (111 The Pengal Immunity 
Ltd tllTice, 153, Dhiirramtala Street , (12) The Calcutta 
iipa/ tiQzetie OITice*. Corporation Dinklings ; (13) Mr Sisir 
Kumar Dutt. 270, New Park Street , (14) Prahmo Sammilan 
Sainai Librarv. I, Doctor Rajemdra Road, Phawainpiir , 
(15) Y MCA. Ilhawampur Branch, Paddapukur Road. 

Membership Form duly filled in may be sent along with 
the Membership I'cc ol Rs. 5/- cither directly to the Ilonj. 
Treasurer, Mr. Illrcndranath Datta, Temple Chambers, 0, Old 
Post OITicc Street, Calcutta, or to Mr. Satis Chandra Chahravartl, 
Joint Secretary, ’at the OFFICE oI the Centenary, which has 
been located for the present at 210/G, Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta, Onice hours, — 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. 

The Form and Fee may also be given to any person duly 
authorized by the Secretaries. 
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INAUGURATOR OF THE MODERN AGE 
IN INDIA" 

By 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE 



The address [jnnted ol>l70Sttc was 
dehi,ctcd by the Poet Rahvuhanalh 
Taqoie as President of the Pre- 
liminary Meeting of the Ram- 
mohnn Roy Centenary, held at the 
Senate House, Cahiitta, on the iSth 
Ft hruary, 



p^ARBIOHUN ROY inaugurated the Slodern Age in 
India lie ’\\ns born at a time vlien our country 
having lost its link ^Mth the inmost truths of its being, 
struggled under a crushing load of unreason, in abject 
sla\erj to circumstance In social usage, in politics, in 
the realm of religion and art, ave had entered the zone of 
uncreativc habit, of decadent tradition, and ceased to ex- 
ercise our humanity In this dark gloom of Indi i s de 
generation Rammohun rose up, a luminous star m the 
firmament of India s histor\ , with prophetic purity of 
vision, and unconquerable heroism of soul He shed radi 
ance all o\er the land, he rescued us from the penury of 
self oblivion Through the dynamic pov.cr of his person 
alitj, his uncompromising freedom of the spirit, he vitalized 
our national being i\ith the urgency of creati\e endeavour, 
and launched it into the arduous adventure of realization 
He is the great path maker of this centurj who has remov 
ed ponderous obstacles that impeded our progress at e\er> 
step, and initiated us into the present Era of world wide 
CO operation of humanity 

Rammohun belongs to the lineage of India s great seers, 
"ho age after age have appeared in the arena of our historj 
"ith the message of Eternal iMan India s special genius 
has been to acknowledge the divine m human affairs, to 
offer hospitality to all that is imperishable m human civili 
zation, regardless of racial and national divergence Irom 
the earlj. dawn of our historj it has been India’s privilege 
and also its problem, as a Iiost, to harmonise the diverse 
elements of humanitv which have inevitably been brought 
to our midst, to synthetize contrasting cultures in the light 
ventenvrv pchlicitv bookut— 1 ® 
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Let me hope that in celebrating his Centcnarj we 
shall take upon oursehes the task of re\eahng to our own 
and contemporaneous civilizations the multisided and per- 
fectly balanced personalitj of this great man We in this 
country, however, owe a special responsibility, not only of 
bringing to light his varied contributions to the Modern 
Age, but of proving our, right of kinship with him by 
justifying his life, by maintaining in e\ery realm of our 
national existence the high standard of truth which he set 
before us Great men have been claimed by humanity 
by its persecution of them and wilful neglect We evade 
our responsibility for those who are immeasurably superior 
to us by repudiating them Eammohun suffered mart\T- 
dom in his time, and paid the price of his greatness But 
out of his suffermgs, his power of transmuting them to carry 
on further beneficent activities for the good of humanity, 
the Modern Age has gained an undying urge of life If 
we fail him again in this day of our nation-biuldmg, if 
we do not observe perfect equity of human relationslup 
offering uncompromising fight to all forms and contentions, 
however ancient they may be in usage, which separate 
man and man, we shall be pitiful in our failure, and shamed 
for e\er in the history of man Our fiitilitt will be in 
the measure of the greatness of Rammohun Roy 
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of a comprehensive ideal The stupendous structure of our 
social system with its intricate arrangement of caste testifies 
to the vigorous attempt made at an early stage of human 
civilization to deal with the complexity of our problem, to 
relegate to every class of our peoples, however wide the 
cleavage between their lev els of culture, a place in a cosmo- 
politan scheme of society Kammohiin’s predecessors, 
Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, and innumerable saints and seers of 
medieval India, carried on much farther India’s great at- 
tempt to evolve a human adjustment of peoples and races, 
they broke through barriers of social and religious exclu 
siveness and brought together India s different communities 
on the genuine basis of spiritual reahtj Now that our out- 
worn social usages are yielding rapidly to the stress of an 
urgent call of unity, when rigid enclosures of caste and 
creed can no more obstruct the freedom of our fellowship, 
when India’s spiritual need of faith and concord between 
her different peoples has become imperative and seems to 
have aroused a new stir of consciousness throughout the 
land, wc must not forget that this emancipation of our 
manhood has been made possible b> the indomitable per 
sonnlitj of the great Unifier, Hammoliun Itoj He paved 
the path for this rcassertion of India’s inmost trutli of 
being, her belief in the equahtj of man in the love of the 
Supreme Person, vs ho ever dwells in the hearts of all men 
and unites us in the liond of welfare 

Ilammohim was the onlj person in his time, m the 
whole world of man, to renhre eompletelj flic significance 
of thv Movlcrn Agv. lie knew that the ideal of human 
civilization dots not lie in the isolation of inth pendenee, but 
III the lirolherbood of inler*<lcj>cndcnec of individuals ns 
wtU ns of nations ni all spheres of thought and artivitj 
lie npphet) this principle ttf hiimnnitv with his txtrnordi- 
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imrj depth of *ieijo!nrslup nnd nnttiral /jift of intuition, to 
social, litcrurj and religious affairs, nc\cr ntknowledg 
uig limitations of circumstance, never deviating from 
his purpose lured l)> distractions of temporal excitement 
Ills attempt as to cstahlish our peoples on the full ton 
scioiisncss of their own cultural personnlitj, to make them 
comprehend the reality of nil that was unique and indcs 
tructiblc m their civilization, and simultaneouslj , to make 
them approach other ci\ilizntions m the spirit of sympa 
thetic co-operation ith this view m Ins mind he tackled 
an amnzinglj wide range of social, cultural, nnd religious 
problems of our countrj , nnd through a long life spent in 
unflagging service to the cause of India’s cultural reasser 
tion, brought back the pure stream of India’s philosophy to 
the futihtj of our immolnle nnd unproductive national ex- 
istence In social ethics he was an uncompromising inter 
preter of tlie truths of human relationship, tireless in us 
crusade against social wrongs and superstition, generous 
>n his CO operation with any reformer, both of t us c 
«n<l 01 outsule, who can.e to our aul m a “ 

~,h, ht 

rescuing from the debris of India 

ducts of Its civilization, and to ma international 

them, as the basis, the superstruc ur classical 

culture Deeply versed m literature and 

studies, and while he imbue ^ classical period, 

language with the ricli atmosphere offering 

he opened its doors wide to the ^ and to new 

access to new words from o ^^tional existence he 
Ideas To every sphere of vision, the spirit 

brought the sagacity of a ^n the light of the 

» the uni4^ 

of self manifestation of 

universal s 
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THE RAJA : A PEN-PORTRAIT 


“The Raja m the outer man, was cast in 
nature s finest mould his figure was manly and 
robust his carnage dignified the forehead 
towering, expansive and commanding the eye 
dark, restless, full of brightness and animation, 
yet liquid and benevolent, and frequently glistening 
with a tear when affected by the deeper sensibility 
of the heart the nose of Roman form and 
proportions bps full and indicative of independence 
the whole features deeply expressive, with a smile of 
soft and peculiar fascination which won irresistably 
the suffrages to whom it was addressed His 
manners were characterized by suavity blended 
with dignity, verging towards either point according 
to the company m vvhieh he might be placed 
To ladies his politeness was marked by the most 
delicate manner, and his felicitous mode of paying 
them a compliment, gained him very many admirers 
among the high-born beauties of Britain In conver 
sation with individuals of every rank and of various 
nations and professions, he passed with the utmost 
ease from one language to another, suiting his 
remarks to each, and all in excellent taste, and com- 
manding the astonishment and respect of hts 
hearers ” 

MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 

in the "Court Journal," London, 1833 
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Mahomedan, and in prnate con\ersation he alwajs delighted 
to quote freely from his fa^ou^lte Sufi authors(5) 

At the early age of sivtcen or setenteen, so the story runs, 
shortlj after his return from Patna, he uns observed day after 
day to be deeply engaged in ivriting something which Ins father 
secretly read and found to be a treatise against the superstitions 
and idolatry of their ancestral f nth Ihis occasioned a hot 
discussion betvteen father and son, and the latter was peremp- 
torily ordered b^ the former to lea\e his house, whereupon the 
daring youth concened the astounding plan of Ie'i\ing home 
and undertaking a journey of se\cril thousand miles on foot 
and also of crossing the Himala\ns to visit Tibet for the study 
of Buddhism (G) 

Such travels on the part of young enthusiasts were not 
altogether unknown in those day s Companies of Hindu mendi 
cants were then constantly movnng about all over the country, 
visiting places of pilgrimage, or other important gathering places, 
collectmg new disciples and leadmg them away from them homes 
Many of these disciples were quite young, not older than Ram 
mohnn It is quite likely that be fell into the company of some 
such travelling band, and undertook his famous journey to 
Tibet Dnrmg his residence m Tibet he is said to have meurred 
the displeasure of the Lama worshippers by Ins protest against 
their idolatry, and had to escape with difficulty from imminent 
death through the help of some Tibetan ladies, an act of kindness 
for which he was ever grateful to th“ female sev 

After his return from his travels, which seem to have 
occupied three or four years! he settled down in Benares for a 
number of years, dev otmg bis time, it is supposed, to the study 
of the Sanskrit language and of the sacred literature of— the 
Hindus (7) 


Service under tiie Evst India Companv. 

Soon after the death of his fathcr(S) which occurred in 1803, 
Rammohun Roy seems to have mov“d down to Mnxshidabad, 
whcnci he published a Persian treatise with an Arabic preface, 
entitled Tnhfat id Miiuahhidm, or “A Gift to Monotheists,” 
a work protesting against the idolatries and superstitions of all 
creeds and trynng to lay a common foundation of Universal 
Religion in the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead Me also 
find the mention of another work m Persian called Raiio-'arat 
1/ Idymi, 1C, “Discussions on various Religions,” published 
about this time 

It seems that at this^tipie he secured an appointment under 
tlie Last India CompanyfO) in the Revenue Department Af “ 
serving m several ‘^Mjaciiies at Ramgarh, Bhagalpur anti other 
places under Mr DigbyflO), the revenue olhcer, he finollv 
nccompamwl the ofiieer to^Rnngpur in 1800 ns the S/.rr.i./«dnr. 


or native assistant to the Collector tif Revenue 
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The period ol Ins residence nt Ran^'pu*’ 
fruilful one On the one hand, durin^^ Ins rcsKlcncc there, c 
impro\ed his own rnnul b> ncfimnn^ \nned * 

on the other, b> hoIdui{r disiussion meetings with , 

tiNc men of Minous sects, such ns IIindU‘>, Slaliomct 
Jninns, he tried to disseminate his pnnciiilcs ^ 

of people In addition to a knowledge of the , ctmlv 

literature of the coimtrj, he is said to base made a rp „ 

of modern lantnc works ssith the aid of . i 

swami, n Bengali Tantric mendicant whose 
made there, and also to base mastered the 
Ralpn Sutra and other works of the Jama religion ^on etln g 
like an informal club usctl to meet c\cr> es ening at 
which attracted all classes of people and gase rise 
discussions on sanous religious topics .fjniir and 

meetings raised up agitation umong the people of Z , 

a hostile part> was created under the leadership 
Bhattachnryj a, a learned Brahmin served m 
Sanskrit, who also got up counter meetings and upheld 

In the midst of his arduous duties and his 
cussion meetings, Rnmmohun Ro> found time to i p 
knowledge of English(12) b> prnatc study .j, 

twenty second jear It is also stated 1^ Ram 

the progress of his knowledge of tlm English lang 
mohun Iloy began to take, while at Rangpur, a , Re\olu 

European politics, specially in the course of t e , ^ 

Bon Atfirsthe became a great admirer 

followed his career of conquest ^^th great en n ;R„f Preparation 

howe\er, suffered partial decline after Ins abdico remained for his 

mohun’s sympathy with the cause of ^„_tents of 

;varm, and week by week he de^oured the 
^fr Digby’s mail papers Thus it will be se during 

emplojed in some of the most engrossing sec orand 

these years, Rnmmohmi Roy ne^ er lost sight of t g 
mission of his life, the religious reformation of 
was m fact preparing himself all the time I.Trnal 

After the death of Rammohun’s father, the p r, 

^me down to Jugmohun Boy, the eMer bro himself 

Roy, who managed them till the year 1 > unncipal 

died, apparently leaMng Rammohun Roy as the principal 
heir(l3) 


Foundation of the “Atmiya Sabh^” 

In the yeat 18U. Mr D,«hj..tt lor England 

Lr.,t?rrse \o.n » « 
Ml tl815-E,;i The next year aaw the pnbl aah 
translation of the Vedanta and the founuaxion 
centenary pubucitV booklet — I 


DAJA Rammohun Roy was born on the 22nd of 
^ at the village of Radlumagar, in the district of ^urdwanC^:^ 
m the pro\ incc ot Bengal His immediate ancestors, though they 
had deserted the hereditary profession of 
class, and snccessi\cly held positions of tr“^^ “ _n 

under the Mahomedan go\ernment of M^sludabad, , 

renowned for their great piety and orthodoxy. Hi 
Ram Kanta Roy(3) was specially noted for his quiet 
disposition and his great de\otion to the religion of lus a • 

The mother of Rammohun was as remarkable for her piety as 
her husband. The closing year of her life was passed in the 
performance of a characteristic vow. Though brought p 
atlluence and ease, she attached herself during that year o 
temple of Jngannath in Orissa as a menial servant 

Ea-Hlv Life 

Besides Tarmi or “Phulthakuram,” the mother of Ram 
mohim, Rem Kanta Roy had another wife, by 
^oii called Ramlochan, of whom httle is known 
had two sons, Jugmohun and Rammohun, and ^rom 

infancy Rammohun was marked out as a speciaUy talented ^d, 
and hfs father bestowed special care on his 

.ng lo the pretalent firSt tv.Io dying 

all this lielore his education had properly commeneed lie 
received the first rudiments of instruction m a path'ihaia, or 
Milage school, with additional tuiUon in Persian under a Sloulavi 
under due supervision of his father. 

pare^^rKa-oC%:'t««^^^^ 
time n famous seal of Jfahomednn learning, to learn the 1 crsiaii 
lime a lamous seat ui n„ssnorts to fame and position at 

and Arabic ^ studving the Koran m the original 

that time. Here, > j opened 

Arabic, lus S^rv He is said to have been 

to the errors of ' ^rntings of the Sufi school of 

spcciallj enchante whose views tallied to a large extent 

Mahomedan ,ehool of the Hindus. Throughout 

with those ® JX"^^,ohuu Ro> never cnt.rclj shook off 

his influences In pnvatc hfe, through a 

{o^T^ulL^ofrca- “ 

, „ n un<.l Imttct-. UI the of the text 

•The of the • fr«l I tementar\ NoUs'* immcdiateh 

corre^P' «>d-> to the iium <T oi o c 1 1 
folloiMtiR tins paper ” ^ 
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Maliomcdan, niul in prmte coincrsntion lie nl«ajs delighted 
to quote Ireclj from his fmoiinte Sufi mithors(5) 

At the enrl> age of st\toen or seventeen, so the story runs, 
shortly after his return from Tatna, he was observed da> after 
da\ to be dccpl) engaged in writing somctbmg which his father 
secretlj read and found to be n treatise against tbc superstitions 
and idohtr} of their ancestral faith J his occasioned a hot 
discussion between father and son, and the litter was peremp 
tonly ordered bj the former to leave Ins house, whereupon the 
daring jouth concLived the astounding plan of leaving home 
and undertaking a journoj of several thousand miles on foot 
and also of crossing the Ilimalivas to visit Tibet for the stud> 
of Buddhism(C) 

luch travels on the part of joung enthusiasts were not 
altogether unknown m those dajs Companies of Hindu mcndi 
cants were then constantl> moving about all over the countr>, 
visiting places of pilgrimage, or other important gathering places, 
collecting new disciples and leading them awaj from their homes 
Many of these disciples were quite young, not older than Ram 
mohun It IS quite likely that he fell into the eDinpan> of some 
such travelling band, and undertook his famous journej to 
Tibet During his residence m Tibet he is said to have incurred 
the displeasure of the Lama worshippers by his protest against 
their idolatry, and had to escape with dilRcultj from imminent 
death through the help of some Tibetan ladies, an act of kindness 
for which he was ever grateful to the female sev. 

After his return from his travels, which seem to have 
occupied three or four years, he settled down in Benares for a 
number of years, devoting his time, it is supposed, to the study 
of the Sanskrit language and of the sacred literature^ of— the 
Hindus (7) <' 


Service under the East India Covitany 

Soon after the death of his father (S), which occurred in 1S03, 
Rammohun Roy seems to have moved down to Murshidabad, 
whenci he published a Persian treatise with an Arabic preface, 
entitled Tuhfat id MuiLahhidin, or “A Gift to Monotheists ” 
a work protesting against the idolatries and superstitions of al! 
creeds and trying to lay a common foundation of Universal 
Religion m the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead He also 
find the mention of another work m Persian called Manazarat 
III Idynn, le ^‘Discussions on various 'Religions,'” published 
about this time 

It seems that at this tune he secured an appointment under 
the East India CompanyfOJ m the Revenue Department After 
serving in several capacities at Ramgarh, Bhagalpur and other 
places under Mr Digby(lO), the revenue ofllcer, he finally 
accompanied the officer to Rangpur in 1800 as the Shcrisfadar, 
or native assistant to the Collector of Revenue 
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THE STORY OF HJS LIFE 

The period of his residence at Rangpur [1809-— 1814] was a At 
fruitful one. On the one hand, during his residence there, he Rangpur. 
lmpro^ed his own mind by acquiring \aried knowledge, and, 
on the other, by holding discussion-meetings with representa- 
tive men of \arious sects, such as Hindus, Mahometans and 
Jamas, he tried to disseminate bis principles among all classes 
of people. In addition to a knowledge of the old Vcdantic 
literature of the country, he is said to have made a careful study 
of modem Tantric works with the aid of Hariharananda Tirtha- 
swami, a Bengali Tantric mendicant whose acquaintance he 
made there, and also to ha\e mastered the contents of the 
Kalpa Sutra and other works of the Jama religion. Something 
like an informal club used to meet e\ ery evening at his residence, 
which attracted all classes of people and ga've rise to earnest 
discussions on -sanous religious topics. These discussion- 
meetings raised up agitation among the people of Rangpur, and 
a hostile party was created under the leadership of Gourikaiita 
Bhattacharyya, a learned Brahmin, versed in Persian and 
Sanskrit, who also got up counter meetings and upheld orthodox 
Hinduism(ll). 

In the midst of his arduous duties and his frequent dis- 
cussion meetings, Rammohun Roy found time to impro\ e his 
knowledge of English{12) bj pri\ate study commenced in his 
twenty -second year It is also stated by Mr. Digby that, with 
the progress of his knowledge of the English language, Ram- 
mohun Floy began to tike, while at Rangpur, a keen interest in 
European politics, specially in the course of the rrcnch Re\olu 
tion At Hrst he became a great admirer of Napoleon, and 
followed his career of conquest with great enthusiasm, which, 
howc^e^, sufTcred p irtial decline niter Ins abdication. But Ram- Preparation 
mohim’s sympithy with the cause of freedom escr remained for ins 
warm, and week by week he desoured the contents of 
Mr Digby ’s mail papers. Thus it will he seen that though 
employed in some of the most engrossing secular duties during 
these years, Rammohun Roy nc\er lost sight of llie grand 
mission of his life, the religious reformation of his country, and 
was in (act preparing him'cir all the time for his groat life-work. 

After the deoth of Rammohun’s father, the paternal estates 
came Ubwn to J'ugmoiiim lYo^, file citiVr i^rortlcr ai' iTammoiiun 
Roy, who managed them till the year Ihll, when he himself 
(Iic<l, apparently leu mg Rammohun Roy as the pnncipal 
heir(ia). 
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Sabhn, an association for the disscmiiiation of religious truth and 
the promotion of free discussions of theological subjects^ 

Settles m But who svere those that constituted the Atmtya Sabhat 

and * Hommohun Ho) settled down in Calcutta his 

translates reformatory doctrines ncre prettj well known to the educated 
the portion of his countrymen m the metropolis. Manj reports of 

Vedanta the meetings lield at Rnngpur and of his sayings and doings 
there must liaac reached them, and he was already an inter 
esting personality to many As fame trascllcd from north to 
south, he found many sympathisers This s>mpatfi> svith 
his principles, though confined to a limited circle, was nowhere 
so strong as m Calcutta, for here, in addition to a common 
Persian education, men’s minds were considerably unlungwl bj 
the new contact wth European cisilization Conscquentlj, 
when Rammohun Roy arrived on the scene of his future labours, 
a coterie of sympathetic souls naturallj gathered round him 
Se^eral of them belonged to some of the richest and most 
influential families of Bengal 

Friends Amongst the nch and influential men who gathered around 

f”u wers time may be mentioned Babu Dwarkanath Tagore 

o owers Jorasanko, Babu Prasanna Kumar Tagore of Pathunoghata, 
Babus Kali Nath and Baikuntha Nath Munsbi of Taki, Babu 
Brindaban Mitra, grandfather of Dr Rajendra Lala Mitra, Babu 
Kasi Nath Mullick of Calcutta, Raja Kali Sankar Ghosal of 
Bhukailash, Babu Annada Prosad Banerji of Tehnipara, and 
Babu Baidya Nath Mukerji, the grandfather of Justice Anukul 
Mukerji Besides these, there were many others, such as Brojo 
Mohun Mozumdar, Haladhar Bose, Nanda Kishore Bose, the 
father of Baj Naram Bose (subsequently President of the Adi 
Brahmo S'>maj), who sought the Raja’s company and frequented 
the meetings of the Atimya Snbha(lS) 

All of these men, however, had not the same motives in 
approaching Rammohun Roy Some sought his company from 
a sense of the great honour done to themselves by association 
with one so distinguished, others frequented his house for the 
wise counsel and ready help that he always rendered m all their 
temporal embarrassments , whilst a few were actuated by a 
genuine sympathy with his prmciples With these last he chiefly 
established the Atmiya Sabha The majority of them were 
middle aged men, men experienced m the ways of the world, 
whom he regarded as his fnends and equals in life, and delighted 
t<f esU **brot}iers ”* Bat there were also others, not \cry many, 
who were younger m age and who approached him as disciples 
approach their master, amongst whom were the last mentioned 
Amongst the learned associates of Rammohun Roy at this 
time, who matcnnlly helped him in quoting and expounding 
ancient scriptures, s\cre tno well known Sanskrit scholars The 

•Rammohun u«c 1 to ail lre«s his fritii Is in Persian os beroders • 
n cnntnjr tlic sane thini; as I rothers m Pnf;hsh — Fillor 
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first ^\as Pandit Si\nprnsad Misrn, who signed 'ome of the 
llaja’s contro\ersml books, and the second, Hariharananda 
Tirthaswami, nireadj mentioned in connection ^Mth Rammohun^s 
work at Rnngpur This mcndicant-fncnd of Rammohun Roy, Ilanhara 
during lus frequent tra\els, often \isited Calcutta and spent 
sc\eral months at a time, in the company of Rammohun Roy. swami 
During one of these peregrinations he brought his jounger 
brother Ram Chandra from his AilJagehomc and placed him 
under the care of Rammohun Roj, who subsequently appointed 
him to the post of the Minister of the Brahmo bamaj He was 
the first Minister of the Brahmo Samnj, and afterwards became 
well known as Pandit Ram Chandra Vidya\ agish 

But the meetings of the ^Ifiiuyn Sabha were not the only A Polemical 
means of propagating his doctrines For the first two years Combat 
the Itiniya Sabha held its weekly meetings in the garden house 
of Rammohun Roy at Maniktala, whore Si\aprasad Misra used 
to recite and expound texts from the Hindu scriptures, and a 
well known musician of the town, called GoMnda Malla [ ? Golam 
Abbas — Erf ] used to sing hymns composed by Rammohun Boy 
and his friends After two years the Society was remo\ed first 
to Rammohun *s Simla house, now situated on the Amherst 
Street, and subsequently to other places, finally finding shelter 
at the house of Behan Lai Chanbay at Barabazar, where m 1819 
there took place a celebrated debate between Rammohun Roy 
and Subrahmanya Sastn, a Madras Brahmin, on the subject of 
idol worship, m the presence of the leading citizens of Calcutta, 
including Radhakanta Deb, a leader of the orthodox Hindus at 
that time In this debate, by a rare display of erudition and 
forensic skill, Rammohun Roy is said to haae vanquished his 
ndaersary After 1810, the meetings of the /Itniii/a Sabha 
seem to .ha^ e been discontinued 


The C\mp«gn Begins 

After haaing laid his battery well m Calcutta, Rammohun Translates 
Roy began to publish in quick succession his celebrated , 

tracts* During the course of his researches into the domain 
of Sanskrit literature, Rammohun Roy was struck by the purity 
of the monotheistic doctrines of the Vpatuskads, and at once 
decided to publish some of them with his preface and 
translations This he considered to be the most effectne 

means of rousing lus countrymen to a sense of the superiority 
of the monotheistic creed Nor were his expectations dis 
appointed Their publication soon produced an mtense and 
wide spread agitation in Indian society, the like of which 
had seldom been witnessed in Bengal Its effects extended to 

•For a complete list of these tracts and other works of ihe Raja 
‘.ee XppendiN r The fact tint nnn\ of these puUications were i sued 
in more than one linfimee at the ^nie ttnie wtU give some idea to 
readers of Rinimohun » literar\ and propagandist acti\ ities. — C iilor 
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the southernmost Presidency of Jladras, and e^en reiched the 
shores of England (10) All the engines of socnl persecution 
were set in motion against him Manj of his first followers 
deserted him, and he was left single handed to fight his battle 
The spirit in which he bore all this persecution will be best 
illustrated by the following extract from the preface to his 
English edition of the Abridgment of the Vedanta 

By talking tbe path which conscience and sincenl> direct I 
born a Brahmin have exposed myself to the complainings and 
reproaches eicn of some of my relations whose prejudices are 
strong and whose temporal advantage depends upon the present 
system But these however accumulated I con tranquilly bear 
trusting that a day will arrive when my humble endeavours will 
be V ewed with justice perhaps acknowledged with gratitude At 
any rate whatever men may say I cannot be depriied of this 
consolation my motives are acceptahle to that Being who beholds 
in secret and compensates openly 

In the year 1S20, Rammohun Roy startled Iiis friends as 
well IS his enemies by a departure from the old line of his 
publications Up to that time he had chieflj confined himself 
to the old Hindu scriptures as his authority m appealmg to his 
countrymen But this year he published a noyel book with a 
no\eI title , — The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peaci and 
/Inppiness It was a collection of all the moral and spiritual 
precepts of Jesus, as recorded in the four Gospels, without the 
narratives of the miracles This step, as I have said above, 
took his friends as well as his enemies by surprise The pre 
judice against Christianity was v ery strong at the time Ram 
mohun Roy published The Precepts of Jrsiis in the face of this 
strong national prejudice, and what induced him to do so is 
best narrated by himself m the following lines — 

This simple code of religion and morality is so adm rably cal 
culated to elevate men s ideas to high and liberal notions of one 
Cod who has equally subjected all 1 ving creatures without dis- 
tinct on of caste rank or wealth to change d sappo ntment pain 
and death and has equally admitted all to be partakers of the 
bo tntiful mercies which he has lavished over nature — and is also so 
well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race m the d schorge 
of their various duties to Col to themselves and to society that 
1 cannot but hope the best effects from its promulgation in the 
present form 


CONTHOVEnSIES AVD COVVERSIOV 

The Priccpis of Jism called forth hostile criticism from an 
unexpected quarter The Baptist missionaries of Seramporc, 
Messrs Carej and Marshman vigorous!} assailed it tn their 
wcekl} pajicr The hnend of In la, as a lampenng with what 
the} liehcvcd to be Gotl’s word, contemptuous!} stigmatizing 
the compiler as a “heathen “ The moral and spiritual portions 
of the Gospels alone, divested of the miraculous portions, were 
in their estimation insuflicicnt for the purpose of human 
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siKntion This gwc rise to a coiitro\crsy ■which Anallj turned 
upon the doctrine of IriniU^ and Rammolum Roj successively 
published three dp/iCfds to On Chrt^tmtt jnihUc, the last appear 
iii/j m 3S23, in which, by n rare display of polemical skill, as 
well os of profound Iliblical Icarninf:, he tried to uphold his 
favourite doctrine of the unity of the Godhead (17) It is evident 
that durinjj the course of Ins researches into the Christian 
Scriptures he had not confined himself to the English rendering 
of the Rible alone, but had acquired Hebrew and Greek in order 
to be able to refer to the originals 

In the meantime an important event had happened which The 
attracted considerable public notice 3Ir tVillnm Adam, a 
young Baptist missionary, who had come out from England a \djin, 
few years earlier to join the Serampore Mission, openJ> pro 
fessed, in 1821, his conversion to Tlnitarnn doctrines through 
the influence of Rammohun Roy This great change in the 
life of Mr Adam took place m the follo'wing manner — Along 
with Rammohun Roy and Mr Yates, another Christian 
missionary, Mr Adam had undertaken to translate the four 
Gospels into Bengali As the translation went on, many dis 
cussions incidentally arose on several points of doctrine relating 
to the dmmty of Jesus Christ Rammohun Roy naturally 
defended the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead, and brought 
his \ast scholarship and logical acumen to bear upon the points 
of contention As these discussions grew in point of intensity 
and concentration, Mr Yates found his position in the trans 
lating committee uncomfortable, and early withdrew from it, 
leaving Rammohun Roy and Mr Adam to carry on the work 
The latter m his turn also found his position untenable, and 
ultimately gave up his faith m the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
made a public avo'wal of his conversion 

The conversion of Mr Adam, who was henceforward 
called by his Christian critics *‘the second fallen Adam,” 
naturally gave rise to great scandal among the orthodox 
Christian community of the country(18) , and we can thus 
easily account for the great -violence with which the Seram 
pore missionaries attacked the Hindu reformer From the 
columns of The Friend oj India they descended into those 
of the Sninachar Dtirpan, their Bengali organ, and indulged 
m very severe criticisms Rammohun Roy, a valiant contro 
V ersiahst as he was, promptly replied to them But the common 
courtesy of publishing his replies in the Durpan having been 
denied him, he was driven to the necessity of starting a 
magazine, called the lirahniumcal Magazine, m which he 
Vigorously assailed Trinitarian Christianity, and tried to pro^e 
that it was no better than Hindu polytheism He further 
challenged Christian theologians to defend their Trinitarian and 
Calvimstic doctrines, and offered to print and circulate them at 
his own expense, of course with his rejoinders 
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the T) tier Hus pliallrn^jt clmv into tht fitld a ticv> and unexpected 
combntniit. Hicre \sn5 at that tune an errnlic and ccccnlnc 
^ Knglisinnnit in Cntcntta, Dr. Tjtlcr l>) name,* a I’rf>fc«or of 

the Hindu Collcj;t an<l bit]>cnntrn<ient of the Medical School. 
He took up the chnllenKC and ^ent in a paper dcfcndinp orthodox 
Chn<;tinntt> , which llnminohun Ilo} refused to publish unless 
countcrsijincd bj a professed and accriilited theologian This 
incensed Dr. Teller hifrhl\, and he rushed to the pa;;es of the 
/hnrffl? IltiTlftru Willi his defence of orthodox Christianit> Under 
the name of Uam Doss, Kaniinohun assunud the *rflle* of a 
sincere Hindu, and wrote satirical letters in rcjilj to Dr. Tjtlcr, 
proposing to join liim in exposing the hateful reformer, who was 
a common encmj to their common puljtlieisticnl faith. This 
incensed Dr Tjtlcr still more, and he ga\c %ent to furious 
abuse, whieh Hammohtin Iloj took \erj coollj t 


UsiTAnuv PaarAOASDs. 


Ram 
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New responsibilities now dc^oI\ed upon Rnmmohun Iloj. 
The connection of Mr. Adam with the Baptist Mission soon 
ceased, and Rammohun had to help him in organising a 
Unitarian Mission m Calcutta soon afterwards (10) Bj 1823 the 
feelings of the Serampore missionaries were so far embittered 
against Rammohun Roj that they refused to print his Final 
Apptal to the Chnstmn Vuhhc m the Baptist llbssion Press, 
where the first two Appiah had been printed Consequentlj he 
had to go through the trouble and expense of starting a new 
printing establishment, called the “Unitarian Press, to enable 
him to publish his Appeal From this time to August 8, 1S28, 
when the Brahma Sabha was started, Rammohun Roj delighted 
to call himself a Hindu Unitarian, and his followers also imitated 
him in this After the cessation of his connection with the 
Baptist Mission, Mr Adam was provided with a hall in the 
bmidmgs then occupied by the Bengal Ilurkartt Office, where he 
used to hold Unitarian service every Sunday morning, which 
Rammohun Roy regularly attended with some members of his 
family and a number of disciples The fact of his attending a 
Unitarian place of worship gave rise to public criticism, and 
his enemies, who were on the alert, used it as a weapon against 

♦Dr R fvtler JID — Surgeon in the Hon Fast Imlia Coropaiiv 
Service Author of An enquiry into tic Origin and Inticiples of 
Budvie Saltsin and of The Substance of a Diwonrse in \ indication 
of the Divinity of our Lord Jlember of the Asiatic Society This is 
hov Rammohun describes lus adversarv iii the title p ge o' the 
pamphlet containing the correspondence pubhsl ed m 1823 —Editor 

tDr Tjtler was so incensed that in one of his letters in reply to 
Ram Doss he described his opponent as the wretched tool of the 
daniiiable heres> of UnitananisTn and subscribed hunself as jour 
inveterate and determined foe in the I/ord —Editor 

2Tbis Press was located at Dhurramtolla Street and at it were 
printed nianj of Rammohun s works — Editor 
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Inm In rcplj to these Uanunohun Hoy published m 1827, in 
the name of Chandra SeVhar Deb, one of his disciples a tract 
called ‘‘The answer of n Ilindu to the question \\hy do jou 
frequent n Unitarian place of ssorship instead of the numerously 
attended Established Churches?,” in ■nhich, amongst other 
reasons, he ndaanccd the following — 

Uccausp Unitarians bolic\c prorcss ami inculcate the doctrine Attendance 
of the duinc unitj a doctrine whVh I find firmly maintained both at 
b} the Christian herintnres and bj our most ancient nritin^rs Unitarian 
commonl> called the Vedas Service 

Partly by his own contributions and partly by collections 
amongst his friends, Uammohun Roy raised a large sum to 
start and maintain the A\ilham Adam Establishment Fund and 
was himself steadfast in his adherence to the cause (20) But 
somcliow or other the Unitarian Mission of Mr Adam did not 
prosper It failed to csoke on the one hand the sympathy of 
the European residents of the town and on the other hand the 
co-operation of many among the educated Indians Mr Adam’s 
congregation slowly melted away, Iea\ mg him almost alone 
in the field of labour(21) 

Before finally giamg up the Unitarian propaganda Ram 
mohun Roy tried to utilize 3Ir Adam in other way A 
course of lectures by Mr Adam on the principles of liberal 
religion was organised, which failed to attract audiences and 
had to be finally given up Renewed efforts were made to 
resuscitate the Unitarian Mission , and Mr Adam went on 
holding his Unitarian services, but it again dwindled away by 
the time the Brahmo Samaj was estabbshed in August 1828(22) 

Establishment or the Brahmo Swuaj 

There are two accounts current about the establishment of 
the Brahmo Sama] One is, that seeing the failure of his 
Unitarian Mission, Mr Adam himself suggested it as a substitute, 
the other is that one day while Rammohun Roy was returning 
home in his carnage from the service of Mr Adam his young 
disciples, Tarachand Chakravarti and Chandra Sekhar Deb, who 
were with him, complained of the necessity of attending a 
Unitarian place of worship, in the absence of one entirely suited 
to their Mews and principles Rammohun Roy took this com 
plaint to heart, and forthwith proceeded to call a meeting of his 
friends, at which it was decided to open a place for the unsect 
anan worship of the One True God Many of his rich friends 
came forward to meet the expenses, and a house was rent 
cd(2S) to accommodate the first theistie congregation Here on 
the Gth of Bhadra, Sakabda Era 1750 corresponding to the 20th 
of August, 1828, the first Sama] was opened with Tarachand First 
Chakraaarti as its Secretary Meetings of the Sama] were Meeting 
held eaery Saturday evening and the following order of service 
was observed — ^Two Telugu Brahmins used to recite the Vedas Snmaj 
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it» a sii)crtx)tn^ screened from the \iew of tlie nnprepnhoti, wluro 
non Urnlitnins wouM not be ndmiUed , Uts n an uid i \ 

%vould rend texts of tbc Upninslinds, stlnch svere nfterstards cx- 
plaintd jn Bcnfjab bj Pniulit Ilam Clintuirn \ idjaftn^tisli, tlurdl>, 
n sermon stould be preacbed or read lij Horn Chandra Vidja 
bngisli, follotted bj the sm{;in|,' of Go\mdii JInlla | ? Golam 
Alibns — Rtl ] Some of these sermons svcrc written bj Kam 
mohiin Roj (.’t) 

The opening of the new thcistic scrsicc, sshich the common 
people of the time cnllcd the “Brahma Sabhn,” or the “One 
God Socict>,” once more roused the enmity of the orthodox 
Hindu comniunitj of Cnfcutta Their feelings of liostiIit> wore 
further aggrasated by the rumour that now became current, 
and sshich soon jirosctl to be too sscll founded, that Lord 'William 
Bcntinck contemplated the abolition of the custom of burning 
Hindu widows alise on the funeral pjrcs of their husbands The 
decree of abolition of the imttcc was promulgated on Hh Dcccm 
her, 1829 As they justly attributed the anti Suttee agitation to 
Rnmmohun Iloj , their resentment against him knew no bounds 

Since the inauguration of the “Brahma Sablm” on the 20lh 
August, 182S, its sersjccs began to attract increasing numbers, 
and it secured new sympathisers Within two years Rnm 
mohun Roy was enabled to raise suITicicnt funds for the purchase 
of a house on the Chitpur Road, to be a permanent place of 
worship for the members of the Society The purchase was 
effected before January, 1830 In the middle of that month, 
only SIX days before the public consecration of Rammohun 
Roy’s church, Rammohun Roy’s adversanes called a meeting of 
all the leading men of Calcutta, and orgamzed a rixal association 
called “Dharma Sabha,” with Bhowanicharan Banerji, a learned 
Brahmin, as its President, and Radhakanta Deb as its Secre 
tary(25) Thus two influential factions arose in the Hindu 
society of Calcutta, the one led by Rammohun Roy, followed 
by a number of rich families, whose position and influence were 
unquestioned, and the other led by Radhakanta Deb, the 
recognized leader of orthodox Hinduism, followed by an imposing 
array of big names 

The “Dharma Sabha” began to use as its organ the 
Samachar Chandnka, which daily poured abuse on the reform 
mg party, to which the latter retorted in the 5fmil<ad Acitmiidi 
w?tb eqi^s} energy Tie exunmnn jiecjple became jjartieijaafuri! 
in this great conflict, for the tracts of the reformers, mostly 
written in the simplest Bengali, appealed to them as much as 
to the enlightened classes In the bathing ghats at the ri\er 
side, m market places, m public squares, in the drawing rooms 
of influential citizens, everywhere the ri-valry between the two 
associations became the subject of talk Lines of comical 
poetry, cancaturmg the principles of the great reformer, were 
composed by the wags of the time and passed from mouth to 


IS 
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mouth, till the streets ron|; \Mth InuKhter nnd ridicule The 
n^itntion spread from Calcutta to the interior, and c^crj where 
the question was discussed between the tuo parties 

It was Ml tile midst of these furious part) contests that Itam Trust deed 
molum lioj opened his church on the lUh of Jlagh, the 23rd of 
Hnuar> 1^30, nnd placed it in the hands of a few Trustccs(JC) 

But prcMous to the establishment of the Brnhmo Samaj, there 
was another step taken bj Bammohun Itoy for the propagation 
of Hindu Theism which is worth> of notice { In the year 1825 
he had established a college called the Vedanta College, for 
the teaching of the monotheistic doctrines of the Vedanta 
Rammolum Roy foundcil this institution because, to use the 
language of one of his biographers, “He saw m the Vedanta, 
nghtlj handled and riglitlj explained, a means for leading his 
countrjmen into pure nnd elesated theism This Vedanta 
College ceased to exist bj the time the Brahmo Samaj was 
opened (27) 

The period between 1820 nnd 1833 was also cxentful from a 
litcrar> point of mcw, as will be manifest from the list of his 
publications during that period * It is indeed a matter for 
wonder how m the midst of so much ncti\e work and such 
furious contests Rammohun Roy could make time to write such 
mastcrlj treatises on such a \nrjcty of subjects ! 

But we must not close tins period of his career without 
bneflj noticing his labours in other directions Though occupy 
ing the foremost place m his cndca^ours to uplift his people, 
religious reformation did not absorb his whole attention His 
exertions in other departments of reform were no less incessant 
and arduous Very few of the Indian people now know 
how much of their present political and social advancement 
thej owe to the impulse communicated by Rammohun Roy 
With the far seeing eye of genius, he beheld the dawning future 
of India and went forward avith intrepid steps to open the 
door for the new light The greatness of his work will be fully 
revealed in ages to come 


Social Reformiir The Cause of Hindu Women 

The women of Bengal at the time were lixing under the Social 
most abject form of social slaA ery As many as 309 widows were of 

burnt ali\e with their husbands within the jurisdiction of Calcutta 
in the year 1828 the year in which the Brahma Sabha was 
established It was but natural that the misery and degradation 
of womanhood should ha\ e strongly appealed to the sympathetic 
heart of Rammohun Roy His earnest pleadings on their 
behalf form an important feature of his writings The women 
of India have found no greater defender of their rights than the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj He defended the legal rights of 

•See Appen lix F 
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women, ndsocated their right to education and enlightenment, 
and, abote a)J, devoted all the energies of his noble soul to save 
them from a cruel death 

The custom of burning widows with their husbands first 
roused his horror before he was much known "WhiJe he was 
at Rangpur in IRU, his brother Jugmohun died, when one of 
his widowed wives was burnt alive with him. Rammohun held 
this lady in high esteem, and the news of her cruel death gave 
such a shock to his feelings that [tradition has it} he took a 
secret vow never to rest till this inhuman custom was abolished, 
and he was faithful to his vow throughout his life Soon after 
his settlement m Calcutta along with his efforts for religious 
reform, he kept up a parallel agitation for the abolition of the 
custom of Suttee and did not stop till it was abolished by law 
On reference to the history of the abolition of Suttee 
we find that the custom attracted the attention of the English 
rulers as early as January, 1789, but no practical measures 
came out of it till the year 1813, when XrOrd 'Ifoira, the then 
Governor General, issued a number of Regulations partially res 
tnetmg the custom These regulations were further strengthened 
by important additions in 1815 and were finally issued in a 
collected form m 1817 From the statistics that the Government 
collected m 1818 it was found that within the short period of 
three years, between 1815 and 1818, no less than 2,365 widows 
had been burnt alive m different parts of the country, 1,528 of 
whom belonged to Calcutta and its surrounding districts alone 
The publication of these Regulations seems to ha\e created 
some agitation in orthodox Hindu society, and a petition was 
sent up to the Government praymg for their repeal This 
petition evoked a counter petition from Rammohun Roy and his 
friends, winch was submitted m August 1818, and m which we 
find the following description of the cruel practice of Suttee 

“Your petitioners are fully aware from their own knowledge, and 
from the authority of credible eye witnesses, thit cases have 
frequently occurred where iromen have been induced by the persua 
sions of their next heirs interested m their destruction to burn 
themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands , that others, who 
were induced by fear to retrict a resolution rashl> expressed in 
tbe first moments of grief of burning with their deceased husbands, 
have been forced upon the pile and there bound down with ropes 
and pressed with green bamboos until consumed with the flames 
that some after flying from the flame base been earned back 
bj their relations and burnt to death All these instances, your 
petitioners humbly submit are murders according to every 
hhnsfra as well as to the common sense of all nations ” 

The ogitation called forth Rammohun Roy’s tracts on 
Siitlfc, one of which was concluded with the following passionate 
appeal on behalf of the fair sex — 

"Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and 
energy consemienlly, the male part of the community taking 
ndiantage of their corporeal weakness have den ed to them those 
excellent merits that the> are entitled to by nature and alter 
wards thej arc apt to say that women are naturally incapable 
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of arquiriii); tho^c merits Hut if we Rive the stjlijtcl consideration, 
we maj eftsil) ascertain wlictlicr or not jour nctusation ni^ainst 
them IS ctinsislenl SMlh justire As to their inferiontj m point of 
iinderstnnilmp, when tlul jou e\er nn’ortl them a fair opportunity 
of exhiliitinc their natural lapacitj* How then can jou accuse 
them of ssant of unilerslanihnjf * If, after instruction m know- 
ledge and wisdom, a person cannot eoniprehend or retain what 
has been taught him, we maj consider him as deficient , hut as 
JOU keep ssomen gencrnllj void of education and aci^uiremcnts, 

JOU cannot, therefore, in justice, pronounce on their infcnorilj 
On the eontrnrj, Lilavati, Ilhanumati. the wife of the prinrc of 
Karnnt, and that of Knlidas, are cclehrated for their thorough 
knowledge of all the Shastras Aloreover, m the Brihadarant/ain 
Upaiiis/iQd of the 5 a^iir I erfa it is clearlj stated that Yajnavilkja 
imparled divine knowledge of the most diriicull nature to his wife 
■Maitreji, who was able to follow and eomplctclj attain it 
Second/p You charge them with want of resolution, at which 
I feel exceed in pi j surpnsed , for we constantly perceive, in a 
countrj where the name of death makes the male shudder that 
the female, from her firmness of mmd, offers to burn with the 
corpse of her dci-eascd hiislmnd , and jet jou accuse those women 
of dcficicncj in point of resolution 

Thirdly \\ ith regard to their trustworthiness let us look 
miniitelj into the conduct of both sctcs. and we maj he equally 
enabled to ascertain vslitch of them is (ne most frequently guilty 
of lictraj ing friends If we enumerate such women rn each village 
or town ns have l>ecn deceived b> men, and such men ns have 
been betrajed bj women, I presume that the number of the 
deceived women would be found ten times greater than that of 
the betrayed men Men arc in general, able to read and write, 
and manage public affairs, bj which means they easily promulgate 
such faults as women occasionally commit, but never consider as 
criminal the misconduct of men towards women One fault they 
have, it must be acknowledged v«hieh is by considering others 
equally void of duplicity as themselves, to give their confidence 
too readily from which they suffer much misery, even so far that 
some of them arc misled to suffer themselves to be burnt to 
death 

In the fourth place, with respect to their subjection to the 
passions this may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to 
the respective sexes , for one man may marry two or three, 
sometimes even ten wives and upwards, while a woman who 
marries but one husband desires at his death to follow him 
forsaking all vsorldly enjoyments or to remain leading the austere 
life of an ascetic 

Ilnmmohun Roy, however, did not confine himself to mere Anti 
literary controv ersy on the subject He forthwith organized “Suttee * 
his friends into something like a Vigil ange Committee, whose vigilance 
members never failed to be present whenever there was a case 
of Stittcc m or near Calcutta, to see that no force was employed, 
and that the other requirements of the law, as laid dowm m 
the regulations, were fulfilled (28) Thus the fight was carried 
on in an acute and concentrated form till Lord W ilham Bentinck 
appeared on the scene, and earnestly took up the question for 
its final decision m December 1829, ns already noticed 

^he service that Rammohun Roy rendered to the cause of T^e 
the suppression of Suttee lay in strengthening the hands of the „ 

Government, by proving from ancient Hindu Scriptures that 
the self immolation of a widow is nowhere enjoined as a duty , ^ 
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nntl tluit a life of pictj and self nbncfiatioii ^^ns considered more 
MTtuoiis, points on \\liicli the Go\ernor General based tbc pre 
amble of the anti Suttic decree^ 

But bis labours in that connection did not terminate with 
the passiiijj of Lord ^\Illlam Bcntinck's decree Ills ad\crsarics 
roused tlicmscivcs up once more, and, on the Itth January, 
1830, presented to Lord M illiam Bentinck a petition sifpicd 
by 800 inhabitants of Calcutta and backed bj the opinions 
of 120 Pandits in which they tried to show that the position 
taken up bj tbc Governor General was an untenable one 
Another petition with a similar import, signed by 810 persons 
from the mofiissil, was also submitted at the same time 
Rammohun Roy was on the alert Two da)s after, i f , on 
tbc ICth January, a congratulatory petition signed by 800 
nati\e inhabitants of Calcutta and another signed by 800 Chris 
tians, thanking the Go\criior General for his humane measure, 
were sent in{2J) The ^e^y next day, i e , the I7th of January, 
the opponents of the measure held a public meeting and resoI\ed 
to appeal to the authorities m England At this meeting they 
also established the Dharma Sabha, already referred to, with 
an initial fund of Rs 11,200 subsenbed on the spot, for counter 
acting the influence of Rammohun Roy’s movement 

Rammohun Roy was not to be dismayed by the opposition 
thus set up lie soon published a tract called “The Abstract 
of the Arguments regarding the Burning of Widows considered 
as a religious Rite,” in which he tried to meet the arguments 
of the 120 pandits And one of the reasons which influenced 
him to undertake a voyage to England was to be able to thwart 
the efforts of his adversaries for the repeal of Lord Williarc 
Bentinck’s abolition-decree Thus to the last he fought for his 
Hindu countrywomen 

It IS worthy of mention that Rammohun Roy published in 
1832 a tract on “The Modern Encroachments on the Ancient 
Rights of Females according to the Hmdu Law of Inheritance,” 
m which he decried polygamy and showed the abject misery in 
which widows Ine indirectly proving thereby that their self 
immolation m many cases was an escape from greater misery 
On the subject of polygamy his contention was that e\ery man 
desirous of taking a second wife during the life time of the 
first should be obliged by law to prove before a Court of Justice, 
or some other suitable legal authority, that one of the causes 
for polygamy, authorised by the Hindu Shastras existed in his 
case (80) 

PlONEFR AND PROMOTER OF EDUCATION 

Rammohun Roy’s contnbution to the cause of English 
education was no less remarkable He was first trained as a 
Persian scholar to which he subsequently added an intimate 
knowledge of Sanskrit Very few men of his time could claim 
a more intimate acquaintance with the ancient learning of his 
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people tliiin he, >et Ins gemus anti forcsijjht he could see 
that the future rcfjcneralion of his country laj in a due cuUtxn 
lion of the ^^cstc^l sciences Accortlm{'l>, from the \er> first, 
be became a stronjj nd\otatc of Kiifilish education In 1810 , 
m consultation with Jlr DaMd Hare, his friend and fellow 
worker, he formed the plan of opcniii" an educational institution 
for the instruction of the \outh of his country in the science 
and literature of Europe 

Sir Hjtlc East, the then Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Promoter 
earnestly took up the proposal, and a meeting of the leading jj,ndu 
members of the Hindu community was con\ened at the house College 
of the Chief Justice The connection of Rammohun Roy ivith 
the scheme was not discovered in the beginning, but when it 
came to be generally known that he was one of the promoters 
of the scheme and was likclj to be associated with the Committee, 
his Hindu adversaries held back urgently demanding the removal 
of Ins name from the list(31) Rammohun Roy, appraised by 
David Hare of the difiicultj, at once wrote to Sir Hyde East 
resigning his connection with the Committee, thus removing an 
obstacle from the way of the immediate working out of the 
scheme, [which subsequently led to the foundation of the Hindu 
College ] He also started and maintained with his own funds, 
an English School m another part of the town, where Maharsln 
Deveiidra Nath Tagore, the second great leader ot the Brahmo 
movement, received his first education (82) 

In 1823, the first Council of Education was appointed, and 
the lakh of rupees that had been set apart from 1813 for the 
encouragement of learning among the *nativ e races’ was placed 
in the hands ot the Council for the furtherance of education 
But the English gentlemen who formed that Council were, many 
of them, oriental scholars, and several of them held very high Letter to 
posts under Government The policy of Lord Amherst, the 
Governor General of that time, took its colouring from these 
orientalists, and it was decided to open a college in Calcutta 
for the teaching of the Sanskrit language Rammohun Roy 
took this decision as a move m the wrong direction, and at once 
addressed a letter of protest to the Governor General, from 
which the following extracts are made — 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation jn ignorance 
of real knowledge the Baconian Phiios^hy would not have been 
allowed to d splaee the system of the Schoolmen which was the 
best calculated to perpetuate ignorance In the same manner the 
Sanskrit system of education would be the best calculated to keep 
this country in darkness if such had hceii the policy of the British 
legislature But as the mprovement of the native population is 
the object of the Government it w 11 consequently promote a Emphasis 
more liberal and cnl ghtened system of instruction embracing on 
Mathematics Natural PI ilosophy Chemistrj Anatomy with other Scientific 
useful sciences which may he accomplished with the sums pro Education 
posed bj employing a few gentlemen of talent and learning 
educated in Europe and providing a college f irnished with 
necessarj books implements and other apparatus 
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When Tve reflect that these lines were penned bj a nati\e 
of Bengal at a time when the current ideas of education were 
low and old fashioned, our wonder knows no bounds, and we 
feel them to be characteristic of the great man whom P^o^^dence 
hadjdesigned to be the maker of New India(33^) 

\ Bammohun Roy’s help towards the promotion of the cause 
of Bnghsh education was e^er ready Shortly before his depar 
ture for England in 1830, when^the Re'i Alexander Duff, the 
Scotch Missionary, am\ ed [m^Calcutta] and wanted to open an 
Enghsh School, "Rammohun secured the first house for him and 
also the first batch of half a-dozen students (33B) 

/His exertions for the mtroduction of English education 
were not, however, crowned with success till two years after his 
death, when, in March 1835, Lord ^\ilham Bentmck, backed 
by Lord JIacaulay, issued his famous Education Decree, which 
formally inaugurated the policy of English education, which 
has borne such signal fruits 
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His exertions in another direction were equally Mgorous 
He found that there was no literature of the people All that 
existed of that kmd were a few poetical works of the preceding 
two or three centuries There were no prose works, at least 
not any popularlj knoivn, and people knew not how to read or 
write prose The Serampore Jlisstonaries and the Fort Milliam 
College Pandits had been trymg for some jears past to remo\e 
that want, but the glory of ha\Tng firralj laid the foundations 
of modern Bengali prose literature belongs to Rammohun 
Roy For the first time in the history of the country. Ram 
mohun Roy departed from the old method of carrjnng on learned 
discussions in a learned language, and he wrote his tracts in 
the common language of the people Thus an impetus was 
given to national literature which has protiuced in later times 
such marvellous results lie wrote n grammar and a gcographj* 
in the Bengali language at the instance of the School Book 
Socictj , for the education of the common people 

[^Rammohun Roj nlwnjs made it a point to communicate 
useful knowledge to his countrjmen through tlie columns of 
his Bengali newspaper, the Sambad Kaunitidi(8\) started in 
IS^l, and his Persian journal the Mirat tl lAhhor (33) started 
in IS-JI The examples of the hatnnudi and the Mirat were soon 
followcu bj his adversaries m starting the S ii loc/iar than 
dnka{3(i) and the Jam I'Jahan %«»in(8‘'), to carr) on the 
agitation against the abolition of Siitfre and other contriv 
versus VTilh the reforming partj But the go«l dn>s for native 
lournnhsm inaugurates! bv lx>rd Hastings, the Governor General 
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b) rchixinj: tlic scxcrc press rcbtnctions of former times, were 
soon clomlcd b> the temporary accession to the post of 
Go\crnor General in 1823 of Sir. Jolm Adam, a member of 
the Ci\il Scrsicc Under the influence of his bureaucratic 
advisers, Sir. Adam took strinj;cnt measures for the suppression 
of the liberty of tlie press(OS) Tor the fault of cntieisin^r an 
administrative measure of the Government, Mr. James Silk 
Huckingharo, the otlitor of the Cofeuttn Journn?, wos deported 
from India at two months’ noticc(80), and Mr Sandford Arnot, 
Ills assistant, was arrested in his ofiicc for a similar offence 
and was put on board an England going vessel. And to put a 
flnish to such arbitrary proccijdings, a Press Ordinance wos 
passed by the Governor General’s Council, which imposed the 
severest restriction upon the entire Press, both Anglo Indian 
and Indian, and made it obligatory on the part of intending 
proprietors and publishers of newspapers or other periodicals 
to obtain a license from the Governor General. 

This Ordinance was passed without notice on the I4th of 
March, 1823, and was pushed through the Supreme Court, 
according to the law then existing, after only twenty days’ 
publication in that Court. Rammohun Roy tried to rouse liis 
countrymen to a sense of the seriousness of the Govern 
raent measures, got up a memorial for the repeal of the 
Ordinance, engaged the services of two lawyers and fought 
an earnest battle in the Supreme Court before that Ordi 
nonce could receiv e the sanction of that Court, and thereby 
assume the authority of a duly enacted law He was defeated 
in his object, but did not stop there, and got up a public petition 
to the King of England, in which he tried to prove, by a rare 
display of sound judgment and logical reasoning, that, m a 
country situated like India, the liberty of the Press was an 
essential condition for good government Unfortunately his 
appeal to the I'Cing of England also was fruitless, though it 
must be admitted that the steps he took on this occasion and 
the discussions he started paved the way for the liberal measure 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe which liberated the Indian Press in IS35 t 
But it was not only political or polemical discussions for 
which Rammohun Roy used his papers He looked upon them 
as means of popular education, and through them he always 
tried to conv ey useful knowledge to his countrymen , and it was 
for this reason that he fought so hard to save his papers from the 
threatened extinction The Mirat had to be giveU up after a 
short career in consequence of the new Ordinance, but the 
Katimxidi was kept up till some years after the death of its 
founder 


fFor an excellent account of Rammohun s ser\ices to the cause of 
the Freedom of the Press in India as also his actuities as a journalist 
readers are referred to three illuminating articles on Rammohun Ros 
as a Journalist Ij Vlr Brajendra >iath Bancrji m the V/odfrii Rexie i 
for the months of April Ma-i and August 1931 — Editor 
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It should also be mentioned in passmfj thut there «crc other 
spheres of ins acti\it>. lie wrote tracts for the Mndicntion of 
the legal rights of the people, und got up an agitation for the 
protection of their political interests So great was his lote of 
liberty that he followed with intense interest the course of the 
rrench Kctolution, and is said to ha\c gi\cn a public dinner jn 
the Town Hall of Calcutta as a mark of his joy at the establish- 
ment of constitutional go\crnment in Spam * 


Visit to Europf 

Inammohun Roy closed his remarkable career of almost 
superhuman actiMty with u visit to Europe, which also was 
pregnant with important resultsj After the opening of the 
Brahmo Samaj, he proceeded to make provision for the manage 
ment of its affairs, published his second English tract on 
Suttee, and began to make preparations for his vojage to Europe 
The immediate object of his visit to that country was to plead 
before the authorities of the East India Company the case of the 
ex Emperor of Delhi, with which he was entrusted as his nmbas 
sad or (40) But his real object was two fold first, to baffle the 
efforts of lus adversaries to get Bentinck’s Suttee enactment 
repealed, and, secondly, to be present in England during the 
the East India Company’s Charter(41) 

The project of visiting Europe was an old one in the mind 
of Rammohun Roy, at least as old as hts settlement in Calcutta 
in 1815 , for we find it mentioned m a letter of Rev Mr Yates 
of the Baptist Mission m Calcutta, written m 1815, that Ram 
mohun Roy had expressed to him m that year his intention of 
visitmg England to study at one of the Universities He carried 
out his project of a European visit after so many years He 
started for Europe on the I5th November, 1830, and arrived at 
Liverpool on the 8th of April, 1831, voyage round the Cape of 
Good Hope, as was the custom with sailing vessels m those days 

After bis arrival m England (42) he met, amongst others, 
William Roscoe(43), the historian of the Medicis, and Jeremy 
Beiitham, the Utilitarian philosopher(44) During his stay in 
London he was publicly received at the Annual Meeting of the 
Unitarians of England(45) , he was honoured with a public dinner 
by the East India Company(46) , and, as part of his public 
activities, he submitted three papers on the Revenue System 

**^0 tie further idea of Ins lo\ e of I berty itiav I e formed from the fact 
that on 1 IS way to I iii,laiid when h s loat toi died the Cape of Goal 
Hope though scnouslj injured and made lane for seieral months bj m 
nrci lint he iiisistc I upon bcuig carried to a I rench vessel wl ere he sa i 
the ttag of lil>ert> flving so thnt he mtgl t be able to do homage to 
It llic s ght of tl e glorious tri-coloi r kin He t his enthusiasiii and 
Hide him for the time being insensible to pun The Trench recciicl 
1 im warnilv mil he was conductcl o\et the lessel benc-ill tie rcvolu 
tioiiar\ flu, Wien returning he shot te t nnm n Ifal of his pain 
Clorv, glorj filprj to Trance 1 
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of India, the Judicml Sjstem of India, and the Jlatcnal Con- 
dition of India, before n Committee of the House of Commons 
At the Coronation of William IV, he vras honoured ^slth a place 
amongst Foreign Ambassadors, and was personallj presented to 
the King (47) 

I In 1832 when the Reform Bill came up for discussion, 
he “threw himself entirel> into the spirit of that Bill, and 
went so far os to make a public dcelaration that, m case the 
objects of that Bill were defeated, he would gi\e up his residence 
111 the dominions of England, and would settle down in 
America {4S)]]3 During this jear also he republished some of his 
Indian tracts for the information of his English friends, and 
Msitcd France towards the end of the jear, where he had the 
honour of dining with the French King more than once (49). In 
the beginning of 1833 he returned to England, was present at 
the first sitting of the reformed Parliament, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing the appeal of his adsersaries against the aboli- 
tion of the Suttee rejected (50) It was in this jear also that 
the East India Companj *s charter was renewed, conferrmg solid 
priMleges on the Indian people, a result towards which the Raja 
had earnestly worked (51). 


Last Days 

In the begmmng of September of that jear he \isited Bristol 
at the urgent invitation of his Unitarian friends, with a view to 
gi\ e his fatigued constitution a much needed rest prevmus to his 
return to his natn e land But alas ' Prondence had ruled 
otherwise Within a few dajs of his arrival he was attacked 
with a fatal maladj (52) which terminated his noble career on the 
27th of September Miss Hare, the niece ( ? sister — Ed ] of his 
friend Mr. Davnd Hare of Calcutta, who attended durmg his last 
moments, says that he finally closed his bps with the word, 
AUH, the well known Vedic sj liable meaning the Supreme 
Being(53) His remains were followed to the grave by his 
Indian attendants and a few Unitarian friends (54) His mortal 
remains now rest m the Amo’s Vale Cemeterj at Bristol, over 
which his friend and disciple, Dwarkanath Tagore, during his 
visit to England, built a beautiful mausoleum (55) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES* 

By 

THE EDITOR 

(1) Uammoliun's Birth jear: 

Some uncertainty C'lists as to the actual jear of Rammoltnn Ro>'s 
birth The jenr most frequently, used is that fjtien on Ins tomb at 
Arno*s Vale Ccmeterj at Bristol, ^ erected b> his friend Dnarkanath 
Tagore, H3 , 1774, but JIiss Sopfna Dolison Collet, in ber Li/e and 
Letters of Ra]a Raiiinioliitn Hoy (First Fuition, Ivondon, 1900, Indian 
Edition b> Dr Hem Chandra Sarkar, Calcutta, 1913), giics the rear as 
1772 on the follo-\ving authorities — “The Rev C H A Dall, in a letter 
to the Sunday Mirror of January 18 18S0, reported that Ranimohun's 
j-ounger son, Rama l*ra'ad Ro\, said in 1858, before a circle of friends 
and chenti, in Calcutta, — 'Jly father «ss bom at Radhatragore, m the 
month of Ma} , 1772, or, according to the Bengali Era, in the month 
of Jaistha 1179 ' Jlr Dali asked for the day of birth, but Rama Prasad 
was unable to give this The fact has since, however, been supplied 
by another lineal descendant of Rammobun, Babu Labt Moliiin Clutterji, 
who has stated that Rammohun was born in the vear 1772 on the 22nd 
da3 of Maj *’ 

(2) Rammohun’s Birthplace* 

Radhanagore or Raghunathpur, the birthplace of Rannnohun, is a 
village situated in the Arambagh Sub-divtsion of the District of Hooghlv, 
immediately north of a big village named Klianakul Krishnanagore on 
the right bank of the river Kaiia Darakeshawar Radhanagore daring 
Ranimohun's time was within the district of Burdwan 

(3) Rammahun's Grandfather and Father* 

Rammohun Roy describes his grandfather, Braja Benode Roj, as 
having been, “at various times, chief of different districts during the 
administration of His Highness the biawab Mohabut Jung*’ of Jlnrshida 
bad, and his father. Ram Kanto Rov, as “a man of propertj,” who 
“rented a fim; from Government, the revenue of which was lakhs tf 
rupees “ fSce Kammohnn's Petition to I/ird Minfo, Governor-Generaf, 
dated Bh^alnur. 12th A.prd, IS09 The Modern Hexicu, June, 1929, 
pp 682-68S] Besides holding landed property himself, Ranikanta, to- 
wards tlte latte- part of hts life, mamged and coutrollcd the Zemindary 
of Ram Bishan Knman, mother of Tejehana of Burdwan Shortly before 
lus death, however, he was lieavilv involved in debt with the Burdwan 

•These "Rotes ' hate •uriiten ullh a iicu to supplementing the 
Story of RamnioliMii Roy i ttfe by Fandd 5fiflita</i Sastri in the preccdtitg 
pages — Fditor 
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Raj undtr w!itch he held m farm a. hrge portion of a 7cjnmdarj [For 
an mterc<5lincr account of some of the law suits in which the Roy family 
hid l>ceu imoKcd, readers ire referred to an article m the Cahutta 
Reile^o for August 1911, entitled “A Chapter m the IVrsoiial History of 
Raji Rammohun Ro)'* Imaiiil) based on State Records), from the pett 
of Mr Brajendra Nath Ranerji ] 

(4) Rammolitm’s Marriages. 

AIiss Sophia Dobson Collet, m her Life and Letters of Rafa Rain 
jjio/iiin Roy, sa\s “Wliile jet a mere child, his father married hi ii 
three times The first bride died at 'a very early age' (not specified), 
and after her death, as we learn from William Adnm's letters, his 
father, when he was onlj about luiie jears of age, married him within 
an interval of less thin a twelve month to two different wives '* 

Ramniohun's second wife died in 1824, and his third wife, who 
survived him, died in 1858 

(5) Fducatlon at Patna. l^Ialiomedan influences 

At Patna, Miss Collet writes, Ramniohun's masters set him to st^y 
Arabic translations from Euclid and Aristotle, and there also be made 
acquaintance with the Reran “All these inflivences’’, she adds, “espc 
cially the list, tended inevitably towards the disintegration of hts earliest 
religious beliefs, wbich had been very fervent “ In a contemporarv 
rrcnch pamphlet (1817’) giving an account of Rammohun s activities, 
the Abbe Gregoire, Bishop of Blois wrote that Rammohun “prepared 
himself for his polemical career from the logic of tlie Arabians, 
which he regards as superior to every other Rammohun s study cf 
the Koran also appears to hav e had a great influence upon him W ilham 
Adam is quoted by Miss Collet to say “that Rammohun seemed alwajs 
pleased to have an opportunity of defending the character of Mahomet' 
of whom Miss Collet adds ‘ he began to vvnte a biography which 
was unhappily never finished ’* 

That in private life the Raja adopted a good deal of Mahomedan 
habits IS recorded by more than one of his coiitempoianes He adopted 
the costume of a Mussalman grandee — a closely twisted shawl turban 
thnpi'an cUoga and pijama Even at home he was alwajs dressed in 
the Mahomedan fashion never sitting bareheaded but using a sCull 
cap His evening meal we are told was in the English fashion but 
t’ne dis'ties were all Mahomedan — pillau copta kortna etc At mglit 
before retiring, he would eat his favourite Mahomedan sweet — Harira 

(6) Differences with father Visit to Tibet 

Rammohun Roy says m his Autoiiagraphical Sketch (Appendi-v 
B) — When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript 
calling m question the validity of the idolatrous system of Hindus 
This, together with my known sentiments of the subject having pro 
duced a coolness between me and my immediate kindred I proceeded on 
rav travels and passed through different countries, chieflv within, but 
some beyond the bounds of Hindusfhan” 
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Miss Sopliia Dobson Collet quotes m licr U/e and LelUrs of Ram- 
tnohiin Ro} the following passage from Dr Daiit Carpenter’s RezitJf of 
the Labours, OpMons and Character of Rammohun Roy (1833) — 
”\\itliout disputing the autlioritj of his father, he often sought from 
him iiiforniation ns to the reasons of his fnith, he obtained no satisfac- 
tion, and he at last dcterinined, at the early age of 15, to lease the 
paternal home and sojourn for a time in the Thibet, that he might see 
another form of religious faith ” This statement, Dr Carpenter odds, 
he heard from the Raja hiniseif m London In his Arabic introduction 
to Tuhfat iiUMuzcahhidin (1804 ?), it is interesting to note. Ram 

niohun mentions that he had traaclled in the remotest parts of the 
wairld, in plains as well ns in hiountainoas regions 

In a memoir of Rammohun Roy by Rea K S Jlacdonald, published 
in Calcutta m J879, it is stated — “While at Patna he must ha\c heard 
a good deal of Buddhism, tl not aNo of the religious practices of the 
aboriginal tribes inhabiting the hills of Central and Southern India and 
the slopes of the Ilimalajas B\ going to Thibet he would come info 
closer contact with Buddhism, and on hi:> way thither might also learn 
sfhnething of the devil worship of the abongines In Thibet he spent 
two or three sears disputing dailj with the worshippers of the living 
Lama who frequently passed from quiet ratiocination to angrv abuse of 
the stranger He, however, met with much kindness, as inanj a 
stranger has before and since in kindred circumstances, from the female 
sex, a kindness which, fortj years after, he said had made him always 
feel respect and gratitude towards the gentle sex” 


(7) Stay at Benares 

“All accounts agree,” writes Miss Collet, “that he did not remain 
long under the family loof, the incompatibility being too great Our 
only actual knowledge as to his next step is derived from his own 
evidence in the Burdwan law suit (instituted by Raja Tejehand 
against Rammohun and his nephew Gov in da Prasad Roy in June, 1828, 
for the recovery of a debt incurred by their father and grandfather res 
pectivelj] m which he states that ' he had, during Ins lifetime, 

separated from him (deceased father) and the rest of his family, m 
consequence of his altered habits of life and change of opinions, which 
did not permit their living together ’ ” 

It IS not very clear, however, how long Rammohun lived at Benares 
William Adam the Unitarian friend and colleague of Rammohun, wrote 
in 1826 (quoted bv Miss Collet) that Rammohun, “was obliged to reside 
for ten to twelve years in Benares ’ This brings the date of his stay 
there to about 1802 On the other hand Mr Erajendra bath Banerji 
records in a Chronology of Rammohun’s early life (from 1774 to 1815), 
vvliieh he has compiled mainly from State Records and has verv 
kindlv placed at our disposal, that Rammohun was looking after 
the Zemindirj affairs of his father from 1796 to 1799 In support of 
this statement he mentions the three Bengali letters (dated 22nd ^larcli 
1796, 21st Prbrnarv 1798 and 2Sth Pcbriiarv 1799), printed m tlie 
appendix to bagendra bath Chatterjee 8 Bengali Biography of the Raja 
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(3rd cditioti, pp 571 71) Ml these letters refer to the llhnrsotti md 
ether Miafiafs held in farm 1>> Rnmmohun s fnthcr in llurdnati district 
In the mixed Icrsiaii and Iktigah rccord>N of the Bengal GoAcnmiciit 
Mr Banerji has nl o discosered a Afi/lxiftfi Bond for Rs 17,9®>^-0 
executed by Ranimohun Roj of Nangoodpsda (Bangoolpara [ ?] near 
Radhansgorc), dated 1206 B S (1799 ?) rchting to Ramesluvarpur and 
GoMiidapur Mr Banerji Ins also found a list of Rafnf fah</ 5 held at 
this tunc (1796-99) b> Ranimohun R03 m his own name under the 
Burdwan Raj the total Jjvias of which ran up to several thousands of 
rupees All these facts licsides proving tint Rammohun had Ins own 
independent sources of income Ix-forc the death of his father (1801), go 
to show that his stav at Benares could not have been in anv case a long 
one, as is gcnerallj supposed 

(8) rather and Son 

Miss Collet m her Life and I etters of Kafa Kanimohun Roy qtiote-. 
Milliam Adam as follows — ‘Ramniohmi Rov m conversation mentioned 
to me with much feeling that he had stood hj the death led of his father 
who with his expiring breath continued to involve his God — ‘Kami 
Rami* with a strength of faith and a fervoar of pious devotion which it 
was impossible not to respect although the son had then ceased to 
cherish any religious veneration for the family deity 

(9) Service under the East India Company 

ilr Brajendra "Nath Banerji in Ins Chronology of Rammohun s early 
life previously referred to maintains that during the period of 1800-1802 
Rammohun was m some way connected with the Sadar Dewani Adalat 
(Supreme Court established m 1773) and the College of Fort Milliam 
(founded in 1800) m Calcutta Jlr Banerji has by his researches definite- 
ly established that Rammohun first took service under the Bast India 
Companv on the 7th JIarcli 1803 in the capacity of Dewan (Revenue 
Officer) to XIr Thomas XXoodforde Acting Collector of Dacca Jelalpur, 
the district now known as Fandpnr On Mr Woodforde taking 
leave on grounds of ill health Rammohun too resigned the office 
held by him on the 14th Mav 1803 Shortly after this Ranimohun 
returned to Radhanagore to find his father Ramkanta Roy in deatli 
bed Mr Woodforde after having regained his health and taken up 
his new appointment as Registrar of the Mnrshidabad Court of Appeal 
and Circuit sometime after February 1804 Rammohun joined him there 

(10) Rammohun and Mr Dlgby 

Rammohun first made the acquaintance of Mr John Digby in ISOa 
at Ramgarh (near Ranchi) where the latter was Registrar of the Zila 
Court and Assistant to the Magistrate XMien XIr Digby was appointed 
Acting Xlagistrate at Ramgarh Rammohun acted under him m the capa 
city of Slieristadar of the local Fauzdan Court— from Xugnst to October 
1806 From January to June ISOS Rammohun held the post of priiate 
Xlunshi to XIr Digby while the latter was m charge of the Jessore 
CoHectorate On the 1st January 1809 Rammohun moved to Bliagalpur 
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where Mr Dighj wis posted os Registrar of the Court Here also 
Rammohun Roj was in the private employ of Mr Digh> lie ne^l 
followed Mr Digl)> to Rangpur where the latter was appointed siibstaii- 
tiie Collector. Ihe Dewanship of the Collector's office falling \acant m 
December, 1809, Sir Digbj filled the post bj appointing Rammohan 
("a man of very respectable family and excellent education, fully com- 
petent to discliarge the duties of such an office"), pending confirmation 
by the Eoard of Revenue Ihe Board having declined, after much corres- 
pondence between them and Jfr Digbj, to approve Rammohun 's 
appointment as Devi an, he held the office for a period of about 5 months 
OUI3 — from December, 1809 to April, ISIO [The correspondence between 
the Board and Mr Digby was, for the first time, reproduced <w extento 
in the Presidential Address of Sir Dev a Prasad Sarvadhik-in at the 
eleventh session of the 2Vorth Bengal Bengalee Literary Conference held 
at Rangpur in 192S ] Rammohun, however, did not leave Rangpur, 
because, in the month of August m the same year (1810), Mr Digbv 
appointed him as Guardian of tlie minor proprietors of the estate of the 
late Rajkishore Chowdhury of Udashi Pargana, Rangpur This post he 
held till March, ISIS, when the minors having attained their age of 
majority, Rammohun came and toot, up bis residence 111 Calcutta 

For a fuller account of the career of Rammohun Rov in the service 
of the East India Companj reference mav be made to "Mr Brajendra 
Nath Banerji s illuminating article on the subject in the Modern Rcitcro 
for May, 1930 


(II) Rammohun Roy at Rangpur 

’Vlr Jyotirmoy Das-Gupta in an article entitled "Raja Rammohan 
Roy at Rangpur" in the Modern Reztew (September, 1923), says "At 
Rangpur he built a house near Nlahiganje at Tamphat about 4 miles off 
from the Court, At Rangpur Rammohun Rov spent inonev for 

public good also A tradition is still current that the big taut near the 
local Court was dug at his cost It is a well known fact that he was a 
great Persian scholar, and at Rangpur he became knovn as a great 
Moulvi " 

Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, in lier Life and Letters of Raja 
Ranimobuii Roy, wTites "It was ni Rangpur that Rammohun 
first began to assemble his friends together for evening dis- 
cussions on religious subjects, especially on the untenableness and 
absurdities of idolatry Rangpur was then a place of considerable resort, 
ond among its inhabitants were a good many merchants from Matwar in 
Rajputana, Jamas bv faith Some of these Marwaris used to attend 
Rammohun’s meetings Mr Leonard [m bis History of the Brahma 
Santa}] says that he had to learn on their account the Kalpa Sutra and 
other books appertaining to the Jama Religion, and adds — 'lie met, 
however, with much opposition from a counter partv beaded by Gann 
kanta Bhattacbarjya, a learned Persian and Sanskrit Scholar ’ " "Ganri- 
kanta,” savs Mr Brajendra Nath Banefji, wTiting m the Modern Ret few 
(Mav, 1910), "challenged Rammohun in the Jnananfana a Bengali book 
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pu1ili»lic<l m Mih 1821) Oil piKc 4 of lus Uxjk. lie si) a Hint 

Ranimolinn hatl )>ccn ili'«M.iiiinilinff lin rcligioiia news tn n RcnKnli 
edition of tlic ^ cdiMla end in anoUar treatise coniixwed in mixed Ttrsiin 
Olid Anl tc ’* A cop) of the second edition of /nana»i/a«a, as reused l>% 
Madhnsudan 'larkalatiknr and published from Calcutta in 1245 I) S 
(1633), Air Rancrji Ins found in the rich librac) of Raja Ridlmkanta 
Deb Rihadiir of Sobha Bazar, Calcutta 

It onU remains to le added that Gaunkanti Bhattacliarwi iias 
Dcvian of the Judge's Court at Rangpur 


(12) Ram moll im’s Knowledge of 1 nglisli ' 

5Iiss Collet m her biograpln of Ranimohnn sajs, that he only began 
to learn Fnglnh at the age of 22 (1796) In his introduction to the 
Fnghsh edition of Kammohun Ro\’3 translation of the Kena Ut-anishad 
and Abridgtjtcttt of the 1 edant (bondon, 1817), Air John Digbj sajs that 
when he first became accjuaintcd with Rnmmohun (1805), he "could 
roerel) speak it well enough to be understood upon the most common 
topics of discourse, but could not wTite it with an) degree of correct 
ness" Jlr Digb\ adds, that during the fiie >ears he was Collector m 
the Fast India Company’s CimI SerMce, Rnmmohun, "bv perusing all 
111 ) public correspondence with diligence and attention as well as h> 
corresponding and conversing with Furopean gentlemen, acquired so 
correct a knowledge of the l^uglish language as to be enabled to write 
and speak it with considerable accurac) He was also in the constant 
habit of reading the I nglish newspapers of which the Continental 
politics chiefly interested him " 

In a letter addressed to the Editor of The Monthly Repository of 
theology and General Lifcrafare Eondon, Jlr James Silk Buckingham, 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal wrote on August 4 1823 — In June 1818, 
the month of m) first arrival m Calcutta I was introduced to Ram 
mohun Rov, at the house of Mr Eneas Mackintosh (now in bondou) 
and was surprised at tl e unparalleled accuracj of his language never 
having before heard an) foreigner of Asiatic birth 'peak so well, and 
esteeming Ins fine choice of words as worthy the imitation even of 
Fnglishmeii My first hour’s conversation with him was in Arabic that 
being the Oriental language most familiar to me and not knowing at 
first that he spoke English with case and fluency but accident changing 
our discourse to English I was delighted and surprised at his perfection 
m this tongue In English, he is competent to converse freelv 

on the most abstruse subjects and to argue more closely and coherentlj 
than most men that I know " 

In a letter to Rammohun, Jeremy Bentham, the celebrated English 
Philosopher, wrote "Your works are made known to me by a b"ok, 
m which I read a style, which but for the name of a Hindu I should 
certainly have ascribed to the pen of a superiorly educated and instructed 
Englishman " In the same letter, while praising the great work of 
James Mill on the Historv of India, he observed ‘ though as to style 1 
■' wish I could, with truth and sincerity pronounce it equal to \oors * 
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(13) nammohun’* raternal DropeHy; Qutstlon of Inherifanee. 
LilijaUon.* 

The question whether Rammohnn eter came into possession of an> 
portion of his father’s property js suU enveloped in obscnntj In the 
absence of suf&cient materials, the subject has not received at the 
hands of his biographers the treatment it calls for Rammohun’s own 
statement on this point is to be found in his defence in the suit brought 
against him and his nephew Govmdaprasad by Raja Tejehand of 
Burdwan in the lYoiincial Court of Calcutta on the I6th of June, 1S23 
(Quoted b> Mr Brajendra Nath Banerji m his article on “A Chapter in 
the Personal History of Raja Rammohnn Roy” m the Calcutta 
August, 1931, pp 156 — 179] This suit was for the realization of Rupees 

fifteen thousand and odd, being prinapal and interest on an instalment 
bond executed by Rammohun's father Ram Kan to Ro^ for arrears of 
land revenue In his defence Rammohun stated inter aha (I) that he 
had separated from Ins father during the latter’s life-time, (2) that bj 
bis owrn exertion he had acquired property separate from that of hi-* 
father, (3) that he had not inherited any portion of his father’s property 
and so was not responsible for his father’s debts, and (4) that the suit 
was barred by hmitation The Provincial Court of Calcutta accepted the 
plea of limitation and dismissed the suit whereupon the Raja of Burdnan 
preferred an appeal to the Sadar Diwam Adalat which, by its judgment, 
dated the 10th of November, 1831, confirmed the decision of the Inal 
Court 

It is thus seen that Rammohun himself says that he had not inherited 
any portion of his father’s property, and so we must suppose that when 
Ram Kanto Roy died in 1803 he was succeeded by Rammohnn ’s elder 
brother Jugmohan This Jugmohan died m 1811, and on his death his 
property should, in ordinary circumstances, have passed to his son ani 
heir Govindaprasad, who, in that case, would have been in possession of 
the estate left by Ram Kanto Most probably this is what actually 
happened But, a few jears after Jugmohan’s death we find there is a 
litigation between Rammohun and his nephew Govindaprasad, for in a 
letter written by him to his uncle, dated the 14th of KartiC, 1228 B S , 
corresponding to the 29th of October, 1819, he acknowledges that, at 
the instigation of other people, he had lodged a false suit against his 
nncle in the Rquity Division of the Supreme Court claiming from him 
an account of the property [Rammohun Roj ’s Bengalee Biography bv 
Nagendra Nath Chatlerjee — 3rd ed , p 243] The property which he 
speaks of seems to be the property left by his father Jugmohan, for, on 
the 27th of Januarv, 1818, we find, m the instructions issued hy the 
Board of Revenue to the Collector of Midnapur, the fact mentioned that 
the • propertj left by Jugmohan is at present contested in the Courts 
of Justice ’ ["Mr Brajendra Nath Banerji in the Calcutta Reifej). 
August, 1931, p JS8J 

We may reasonablj infer from the facts given above that sometime 
after Jngmohan’s death Rammohnn came to tie in possession of the pro- 
perty left bj him, though m what capacity it is impossible for us to 
determine with the scanty materials before ns, and, that some time before 
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1818 GoMnd'ipra<!a(l brought n suit for accounts concerning tins pro- 
pcrt\ against Rammohun in the Fqmtj Di\iston of the Supreme Court 
Tlicrc was a contest, ns appesrs* from the nbs%ementioned letter of 
Go\indiprasad to Rammohun, and it is rcisonable to assume tint this 
suit and no other is indicated b% the instructions o{ the Itoard of 
Reicnuc a1rcad> referred to Another supposition might be made, and 
this 15 what has Iwcn adianccd bj "Mr Brajendra Nath Biucrji {Calcutta 
Reifca*. August, 1931, p 157), — that Goimdapnsad was m possession of 
the property and that it was Rammohun who started the litigation 
There is no material before ns to countenance such a hjpothesis, which, 
farther seems to he irreconcilable with the aforesaid suit for accounts 
of the property against Rammohun, for how could Rammohun be sued 
for accounts unless he was m possession of the proper! j ? Mr Digb}, 
in a letter to the Board of Revenue, dated the 22nd of September, 1824 
referred to by Mr Banerji m his article, speaks of the impoi enshraent 
of Govindaprasad through litigation with his uncle and mentions only 
of Ills unsuccessful suit in this connection , it is not likely that he should 
base forgotten to mention Rammohun ’s suit against liis nephew, if such 
a suit had rcallj been instituted Howeier, this is all speculation and 
we only land on solid ground when we affirm that this litigation between 
uncle and nephew was not fought to the bitter end but that Goiinda 
prasad at last withdrew his suit for accounts against his uncle and asked 
the latter s forgiveness 

Tlic current biographies of Rammohun speak of suits instituted ly 
his mother against him and a statement of Uilliam Adam to this effect 
in his Lecture on the Life and Lai ours of Rainniotiioi Roy (Calcutta 
1879 pp 6-7) is quoted m this connection Mr Brajendra Nath 
"nanerji has iniestigated this matter but so far he has not been able 
to find in the State Records anv paper which go to show that a suit 
against Rammohun was instituted by Ins mother He thinks that 
Mr Adam's statement was a wrong description due to faded recollec 
tion of the litigation between Rammohun and his nephew Gonnda 
prasad (Calcwtfa Realew August 1931 p 157) 

As regards the motives which led Govindaprasad to institute his 
suit for accounts against Rammohun it is. to be noticed that he himself 
acknowledges that he did so at Uic instlguttoii of other people [Nagendra 
NatU Chatterjee s Bengalee Biographi of the Raja 3rd ed p 1-13] The 
■TwrAvmi/tiraneB ol Rammohun w*no have written a'oout him generality 
speak of his being subjected to vexatious litigations on account of the 
unortbodoxy of his religious views They might or might not have been 
right their respect and friendship might have led them to overstate 
the case for him but we must alwajs remember that the real motives 
behind any litigation are very seldom if at all disclosed in plaints and 
written statements and Mr Bauer ji s article referred to above are 
based only on such documents 

In this connection we must also notice a statement of Dr Lant 
Carpenter to the effect that Rammohun Roy had stated of a senes of 
unsuccessful legal proceedings against him to deprive him of caste, and 
thereby of hts patrimonial inhentance [Mary Carpenter s The Last 
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Vjm Jii / cf the HifJ hammohurt Kfl\, 2i5il c<l , p *>] Tins »» 

rntircit nl snrnncc ssitli tlir ilcfrrfe titeti ep Ijs Katumohcti Koy in 
llic trorj,!it a^^aiiMt Inm t> il c Isajs of llE’ri'nan in 1^-t nml ilic 
inatrrists at jrc<ent nsailaltc if fJic litij^ation Klnrcn Ramm« linn nnJ 
GosinOspniait iJo «p{ Ujrmr «n» on |}»» pojnl It sfpri* tint 

there \%-is a \trs fonfuietl rotton Sn the nnnJs if Ramtrohsii s tiwcra 
pliers of the litigation in which Rammohon was iniDlved, anil wc can 
onU hope further rtseirchcs niis;ht throw son c light on this point 

(14) Usmniohnn Ro^ • Calcutta Houses* 

It IMS earli in 1815 (and not in tSI4 as is gcneralh snppcxtil) that 
Raniniohnn Koi eainc from Kangpnr ami settled m Calcutta to l-egiri 
his life*iixrk Itcfore he, howcicr ramc here, a house had l>een haiU 
for him nccording to his instructions hi his half brother, Rarotanu 
Koi and *7urrisbed in the J'ngltsh stile *• Tins was the home inoiiii 
as Ills “Maniktals Garden home ” an I is now No 113, Lpper Cinnlar 
Koad occupied hi the Deputi Ci-mmissioner of rolrce. North District, 
Calcutta It stood on c*ctcnsiie grounds coienng IS I ighas, or ronghli 
5 acres of Hnd its the then southern loumlan exten ling up to Sufcea 
Street It appears from a public sale notiheatmn of “ith Janmrr, 1S30, 
published in a contemporsrs lernactilar paper of Calcutta, that the house 
was put to auction shortly before Rammohun’s departure for Curope 
fJ'an/rboii Patre Veba/er Kattia IVirt J lSlS-tS30 Oirapiled and f dited 
he Prajendra Nath Bancrji Pnl lidictl 1 1 the Itangiva '^ahitva Panshad 
p ITil It was at this hoa e that Rimmohun recciied his mane dis 
tinguished friends both Indian and rnropcan among whom Tanni 
rarkes and Mrs Ilcbcr the wife of the famous Bi'.hop have each 
recorded their interesting sisit to the Raja Rammohun owned another 
house m Calcutta which was known as his ‘ Simla house It now 
stands on Amherst Street No So This was the house occupied li Ram 
Diohnn s sons, Rsdha TTasad (a Vekeel of the Supreme Court) and Kama 
Prasad (the first Indian to he appointed a Judge of the Calcutta High 
Court) during and after his life-time [See the article — ‘ Rammohnn 
Rov as a Citizen of Calcutta *■ — hj- Naim C Gangnh and Alin C Gangnli 
in the Calcutta Municipal Gazette 15th Sept , 19281 

(15) Friends and Followers of Rammohun 

[See Appendix D] 

(1C) Rammohun's Early Publications Notice in Europe 

Shortly after Rammohun s first English work 'An ibnJtimenl of 
the t etfaiif appeared in 1S16 the Monffilj Repository of Theology and 
General LRerofurc of England noticed it in a lengthi renew It sail 
infer alia — ^"Two literary phenomena of a singular nature liaie very 
recently been exhibited m India The first is — a Hindu Deist, Rammohun 
Rov a Brahmin has published a small work in the present year, at 
Calcutta entitled dhndgiwcnf of the I edant, d'c It contains a col 
lection of verr remarkable texts from the \ edas in which the principles 
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of natnnt rtliKion arc tlclivcrcd, not \Mtltout (lij>nu\ , anti \\liicli trenl 
nil worslup to inferior licingi, together with the obscnancc of rites anti 
seasons, nntl the distinctions of footl, os the aids of on imperfect religion, 
which ma> lie altogether disregarded ty those who liaNc atiamed to the 
knowledge and lo^e of God " 

That the interest in Rammolititi's work and pcrsonatitj was not 
confined to Fngland onI>, will be illustrated h^ the following quotation 
ftom a cotUemporarj 1 tench pamphlet written by llic Ablve Grcgoirc 
Ilishop of Itlois, which presented seicral interesting features of tin. 
life of Rammohun, as slewed by a foreigner * Ifierj six months, ” the 
pamphlet ran ' he publishes a little tract m Bengali and in Fnghsh 
dev eloping hi- sistcm of Theism and he is alwajs rcadv to answer the 
pamphlets published at Calcutta or Madras in opposition to him He 
takes pleasure m control ersj , but although far from deficient in philo- 
soph5, or in knowledge, he distinguishes himself more !>v Ins logical 
mode of reasoning than b> his general news He appears to feel the 
adiantnge which it giies him with the '^fethodists some of whom arc 
cndeaiounng to conicrt him He asserts likewise that he has 

found nothing in I^uropcnn books equal to the scliolastic philosophy of 
the Hindoos Rammohun Roy la not let forty years old he is 

tall and robust, his regular features and habitually graie countciiant-c 
assume a most pleasing appearance when he is animated He appears 
to haie a slight disposition to melancholy '* “The moderation *’ adds 
Abbe Grcgorie ‘'with which he repels the attacks on his writings the 
force of Ins arguments and lus profound knowledge of the sacred books 
of Uic Hindoos are proofs of his fitness for the work he has undertaken 
and the pecrimaTi sacrifices he has made show a disinterestedness which 
cannot be encouraged or admired too warmli ” 


(17) The Seremporc Control ersy 

Rammohun conducted the control ersj with the Baptist Missionaries 
at Serampore with a digniti which admirably contrasted wath the tone 
of his opponents \\ hen Dr Marshman declared that Hinduism evident 
ly owed its origin to the Father of kies’ alone he answered ' \\e 
must recollect that we haie engaged in solemn religious controiersy and 
not m retorting abuse against each other The Pditor pf the Indta 
Ga~cUe a contemporarv Calcutta journal adierting to the control eray 
wrote m his paper It still further exhibited the acuteness of hio 

mind the logical power of his intellect and the nurnolted good fc»»if>cr 
uith uhich he could argue ’ (The italics are ours — Ed) 

(18) Conversion jit Rev WUtlam Adam 

The conversion by Rammohun of the Rei V'llhatn Adam, olie of 
the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore from orthodox Tnnitarian 
Christianity to Unitananism greatly scandalised the preachers of the 
Christian iaitli So great was the annovance caused that the then 
Bishop of Calcutta actually asked for the opinion of the Attorney-General 
m Hngland if Mr Adam could not for his act of heresy, be deported 
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from India under some antiquated proMsion in tlie statute tiook The 
Attornej General assured the Uishop that “those dajs were passed, 
and, consequently, Mr Adam remained in Calcutta [See Brajeudra Nath 
Banerji’s article on “rnglish Impressions of Rammohun Roj liefore his 
Visit to England,*’ The Modem Reiieu, March, 1932, p 280] 


(19—21) Raromohun’s Support to the Unitarian Cause, 

The Calcutta Unitarian Committee was formed in 1821 Jf*' 
William Adam, m a letter, uuder the date June 26, 1827, ivritcs to Mr ^ 
Dutton — ^"Tts prc'ient members are Tlieodore Dickens, a Barrister <• 
the Supreme Court, George James Gordon, a mercliant of the firm o 
Mackintosh & Co , W illiam Tate, an Attornej , B W Alacleod, a Surgeon 
in the Companj ’s sen ice , Norman Kerr, an uncos enanted servant of 
the Company Rammohun Roj^, Dwarkanath Tliakoor, Prusnnna Cooniar 
Ihakoor, Radhaprasud Roy [Rammohun 's eldest son] and mi'clf 
The objects of the Unitarian Committee were “the promotion of edaca 
tion, rational discussion, and the publication of books both in Enghs 
and in the natne languages '* Rammohun was tlie life and soul of the 
Association The Anglo Hindu School started under it, was almost 
cvclttsively supported bj him The * Unitarian Press” was entirely hiS 
properts Mr \dam after his secession with the Trinitarian Missio- 
naries of Serampore in his new role of Unitarian Minister, seems to 
ha\e depended for his financial support chieflj on Rammohun An 


what all this meant for Rammohun has been told bv James 


Silk 


Buckingham w ho w rote to a friend — * He has done all this to the 
detriment of his prii ate interests, being rew arded bi the coldness an 
jealousy of all the great functionaries of Church and State in India, an 
supporting the Unitarian Chapel, the Unitarian Press, and the expense 
of his own publications out of a prnate fortune of which he 

demotes more than one third to acts of the purest philanthropy aU 
benevolence " The cause of Unitananism m Calcutta did not, howeier, 
prosper much in spite of all the help and support that Rammohun ga'^ 
it On Juli 1823 we find Rammohun writing to a friend —‘‘From the 
disappointment which we have met in our endeaiour to promote the cause 
of Unitananism, I scarcely entertain any hope of success ” [See the 
Life and I elters of Raja Rammohun Roy, bv Miss Sophia Dobson Collet, 
Chapter IV ] 


(22) Mr Mtlliam Adam’s Subsequent Career* 

Mr William Adam subsequently came fci. appointed as the Com 
niissioner of \ernacu1n Education m Bengal, Behar and Orissa during 
the Administration of Lord William Bcniinck He was a1«o the author cf 
llte then Educational Reports published ly Government In IW* he 
ileliieretl a lecture in Boston, U S A , on the “Life and I,abonrs of R««» 
mohun Rov,” which the hte RakhaUlas Haider pullished m Calcutta 
in 1879 Mr Adam’s executrix supplied Miss Collet with “much interest 
ing matter from his private letters relating to the Raja” when she was 
engaged in writing his 1 lographs 


SUPPI.FMENTARY NOTES 

I 

(Z3) The first Location of the nrahmo SamaJ; 

No 48, Chitpore Roitl, Jorasinko, ^\as the Instorjc bmKlinpr in ttlnch 
tlip Saiinj %\n<» lontctl It ^\as on tied 1>y Ram Knmal llisn (not 
Knnnl I^ochan Basu as popuhrly known), who was well known m 
Catentta ai "I innsi Kannl Basu," n resident of ClnndcrmKore llte 
limisc, ssliicli IS still standing, was, prcMous to its nsc ns Brahmo Santa), 
occupied for sonic tiniL lij the Hindu College (Kstd 18lG), and it teas 
this house, again, that Raniniohuii Roj secured, in 18,10, for Alevnndar 
Huff, the celchritcd Scotch Missiotnrt, for opening his Hnglish School, 
—of which more later 


(24) The first hermon of the Brahmo SamaJ: 

Though popularly described as BrwJinio 5abfi(i, the real name of the 
new church was Vrahnio Savta}, which is given in the title page of the 
first sermon preached, on the date of its opening, bj the llini“>ter, landit 
Ram Chandra Bidjabagis (Sarma), — a copy of the original edition of 
which IS in the possesston of Sir Brajendra Nath Bancrji Ihe sermon 
was on the spiritual worship of God The text, which was taken from 
various parts of the Hindu scriptures, read, '‘God is One onlj without 
an equal, in whom abide all worlds and their inhabitants Thus he 
who mentall> perceives the Supreme Spirit in all creatures, acquires 
perfect equanimity , and shall be absorbed into the highest essence, even 
into the Almighty ” It was translated into English by loracliand 
kliakravarti, the first Secretary of the Samaj, and published In sending 
copies to a 1 uropean friend, Rammohun spoke of it "as exhibiting the 
siniphcity, comprehensiveness and tolerance vvlncli distinguish the 
religions belief and worship formerly adopted by one of the most ancient 
nations on earth and still adhered to by the more enlightened portion 
of their posterity ** [Reference may be made for further details to an 
article entitled "foundation of the Brahmo Samaj** by Mr N C Ganguly 
ill the Modern Review for September, 1928 ] 

(25) The Dharma Sabha 

The principal promoter of the “Dharma Sabha,” the rival organiza 
tton of the Brahmo Samaj, or "Brohnio Sabha ' (as it was popularU 
called) was Radha Kanto Deb (subsequently knighted and decorated wnth 
the title of Raja), scion of the well known family of the Debs of Sobha 
bazar, Calcutta, and compiler of the monumental Sanskrit Rncyclopsedia 
— 9a5da Kalpadrum With him were associated many of the then notable 
Hindu citizens of Calcutta, among them being Maharaja Kali Ktssen 
Bahadur, Dewan Ramkainal Sen (grand father of Keshub Chuuder Sen), 
Jaynaram Mitter, Babu Baishnabdas Mallik, Babu Nilmom Dey, Babn 
Gopi Mohan Deb, and Babu Harimohan Tagore But the right hand man 
of Radha Kanto Deb was one Bhavaatii Charan Banerjee, who for a time, 
assisted Rammohun Roy in editing his Bengali Weekly, S>ambad 
Kaumudt, but left the paper, as a protest, when it commenced the agita 
tion against SuBce It was with him as Editor that the Samaebar 
Chandrtka was started as a rival paper to the Saniiad Kautnadi The 
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Lbandrika became tbe organ of the Dharnia Sabha when it came to be 
established 'shortly after The object of the association i\as to enable 
“the excellent and the noble” — so ran the explanation of the SamtichttT 
Chandrika — to “unite and continually devise means for protccfjn^ our 
religion and our excellent customs and usages “ At its first mcetini;, 
held on the 17tli January, 1830, at the Sanskrit College, one of the 
members of the Committee significantly remarked, with “the concurrence 
of nil present,” that “those Hindus who do not follow the rites of Hindu 
religion should be excluded from the }Iinda Society,” . . “>,o nanus, 

however, were mentioned,” a reticence which the C/iandntu hoped would 
crc long be laid aside. [For a report of the proceedings of the meeting 
referred to above, readers maj sec pp H9 — 152 of Urajetidra Nath 
llaticrji‘3 .Saiigbad Palrc Sekaler halha, Vol I ♦ I'uhlishcd by the 
Ttangiya Sahitya I'arishad ] , 

(26) The Trust Deed ot the Brshmo SamsJ; 

Tins most rennrkable document, tinted January 8ih, IMi), sets forth 
the transfer of the property as from Dwarkanalh Tagore, Kalcelnuth Rov. 
IXusuntio Cooniar Tagore, Ramchundcr Didyaliagish and Rammoliun Rov 
to the three Trustees, Ttoykontonauth Roy, Raibpcrsaud Rov niul Ramv 
naotli Tagore [The names arc spelt ns thev arc actually in the deed ] 

The terms of the Trust arc that the Trustees— 
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Wrote Sir Edward — "An interesting and curious scene lias lately 
been e->cliibited here, which shows that all things pass under change 
m due season About the beginning of Jlay, a Brahmin of Calcutta, 
[Rammohun Roy], whom I knew, and who is well known for his 
intelligence and active interference among the principal l^atue inhabi 
tants, and also intimate with many of our own gentlemen of dis 
tinction called upon me and mfonned me, that many of the leading 
Hindus were desirous of forming an establishment for the education of 
their children m a liberal manner as practised by Europeans of condi 
tion and desired that I would lend them my aid towards it, bs having 
a meeting held under mj sanction After his departure I communi 
rated to the Gov ernor General what had passed who laid my communi 
cation before the Supreme Council all the members of which approved 
of the course I had taken and signified through his Eordship that 
tliej saw no objection to my permitting the parties to meet at niy 
house The meeting was accordingly held at my house on the 14th 
of Ifay 1816 at which 50 and upwards of the most respectable Hindu 
inhabitants of rank or wealth attended, including also the principal 
Pandits when a sum of nearly half a lac of rupees was subscribed and 
many more subscriptions were promised 

* Talking afterwards with several of the company, before I proceeded 
to open the business of the dav I found that one of them m particular 
a Brahmin of good caste and a man of wealth and influence, was mostly 
set against Rammohun Roy (who has lately written against the 

Hindu idolatry and upbraids his countrymen pretty sharply) He 
expressed a hope tliat no subscription would be received from Ram 
inohun Rov I asked why not’ 'Because he has chosen to separate 
himself from us and to attack our religion’ I do not know’ I ob 
served 'wliat Rammohnn’s religion is’ — (I have heard it is a kind of 
Unitarian isni) — ^‘not being acquainted or having had any communication 
with him bat I hope that mj being a Christian and a sincere one to 
the best of my ability will be no reason for jour refusing my subs 
criptton to j-our undertaking This I said in a tone of gaiety and he 
ansivcred readily in the same stile 'No not at all vve shall be glad if 
jour money but it is a different thing with Rammohnn Roy who is a 
Hindu and jet has publicly reviled us and written against ns and our 
religion* 

' Upon another occasion I had asked a very sensible Brahmin what 
It was that made some of his people so violent against Rammohun He 
said m truth thej did not like a man of his consequence to take open 
part against them that he himself had advised Rammohun against it 
he Ind told him Uiat if he found anj’thing wrong among his countrvnitn 
he should have endeavoured hy private advice and persuasion to amend 
It lut that the course he had taken set everybody against him and 
would do no gooil m the end Thej particularlv disliked (and this 
1 lielieve is at the bottom of the resentment) hts associating himself 
so much as he does with Mussulmans not with this or that Mussulman 
as a personal friend but t>cing continnalli surrounded hv them, and 
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suspected to partake of means with 'them Thev would ratlicr t* 
reformed hj anjbody else than by him **" / 

In quoting the full test of the letter m his article on “Ranimohun 
Roy as an IJdurational Pioneer" m the pages of the Journal of the Fihar 
and Orhsa Research Societif (June, 1930), Prajendra Nath Banerji 
\ery rightiv obser\es "The abo^e document makes it dear that 
Rammohiiii Roy Maf the fnme tnoicr in founding the Hindu CoJiege 
The leading Hindus of Calcutta disliked his assoaation with it, as he 
was regarded bj them as a hereftic and more of a Aliissnltnan than i 
Hindu Rammohun therefore, very wisely, wiUidrew from the moie- 
ment, lest the objects of the institution should be frustrated in conse- 
quence of his name appearing on the Committee of Alanagement" 

(32) Rammohun's English School' 

Sometime in 1816-17 Rammohun established an Pngbsh School of 
his own m Calcutta (at Suripara) for the free instruction of Hindu 
boys It was the first private seminary in tins town md numbered 
about 200 pupils Rammohun paid the entire expenses of the School 
Afterwards he opened an English class at his own garden house in 
Upper Circular Road in connection with the school the most distin 
guished students 6f which were transferred to it It was in charge of 
one Mr Morecroft whom he paid Rs 100 per mensem Sometime after, 
he bought a plot of land at Simla near Cornwallis Square which was 
then being laid out, and built a school house on it m 1822 This school 
according to Miss Collet, went by the name of "The Anglo-Hindu School ' 

It was a free institution and was supported entirely bj Rammohun 
assisted to a small extent by subscriptions from a few of hia friends 
The Unitarian Missionary, Ret Milliam Adam was for some time one 
of its ‘Visitors and Sandford Arnot, who was Assistant Editor, of 
James Silk Buckingham s Calcutta Journal and acted as Secretary to 
Rammohun while he was m England hetonged to the teaching staff of 
this school "Maharshi Debendranath Tagore writing of thi* school in Ins 
autobiograph3 savs J was a student m Raramohnii Ro> s school at 
ftedua (Cornwallis Square) His son Ramaprasad was a class mate of 
nunc Wlien Rammohun sailed for England in Not ember 1830 the 
charge of the school devolved on its head master, luirna Chahdn 
Alittra and it came to be popular1> known as ‘ Purna Mitlra s School 
Prom Januarj, 1831 the name of the scliool was clianged to * The Indian 
Academy " The celebrated Ilhudcb 'Vfnkhcrjee was a pupil at the Indian 
Academy 

An extrcmelj Interesting account of the AnglvUmdu School has 
I'ccn unearthed Iv Rrajendra N*ath Hanerji from the oil files of tin. 
Bengal Harkoru (January 10, 182S) Me reproduce it fcJow — . i 

"A pul lie examination of Rammohun Rov s Angto-IIin loo 
school took jiace, January 7 at the llurkaru polbc rooms when 
wc Iwd a proof of the strong interest felt in native improvement 
•dor le<l I V the presence and continued attention to the proceedin>s 
of several of the principal merchants an t gentlemen of Calcutta 
tvsidcs natives The naml<er of bovs examined appeared to !<• 
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about lift}, but the number whose names are in the school register 
IS between <^e^euty and eight} This institution is principally 
supported at the e’^pen^e of Rammohun Ro}, with the aid of a few 
philanthropic indn iduals both among his owti countrymen and 
Europeans, who are friend!} to the comnianicatton of liberal edcca 
tion to the natives of this country atid it must have afforded a very 
high degree of pleasure to that distinguished individual, as well as 
to those who have aided him m his benevolent exertions to obserre 
the progress which several of the pupils have made m their studies 
To the intelligent observer it must also have been an additional 
source of gratification to notice among the scholars several of the 
children of the native gentlemen who contribate to the support of 
the school m no respect ^stiuguished from those who receive their 
education gratuitonsh 

Besides three classes that were examined m reading, spelling, 
grammar and translation the fir t or most advanced class was also 
examined ui Jojces Scientific Dialogues on Mechanics and Astro 
nomy m the fir»t sixteen propositions of the first book of Euclid 
and III translating into Bengalee a passage of Voltaire s Historv of 
Charles "kll of Sweden in all of whicli thev acquitted themselves 
apparently verv much to tlie satisfaction of the auditors Although 
this clas;, appears to have made very little progress in mathematics 
jet thev were perfect masters of all that thev professed to know 
and one bov in particular Bissonautb flitter was distinguished for 
the great facilitv with which he demonstrated the propositions 
assigned to him and the clear apprelieustoii he had formed of their 
import, and of the corollaries dedncible from them ’* 

(33a) Letter to Lord Amherst on English Education 

The famous Bishop Heber the "Metropolitan cf India who put this 
letter [Dec II IS'^S] into lord Amherst s hands wrote of it that "for 
its good Fnghsh good sense and forcible arguments is a real curiosity 
as coming front an Asiatic 

rut how this remarkable letter which it can be claimed wathout 
exaggeration stands up to tins dav as the embodiment of a trnlv 
national policv of modem eilucation in India was treated bv the Uien 
Got eminent will appear from the observations of the Pre ident of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction quoted bv '^^r Bnjendra >»ath 
Banerji in his article on Rinimohun Rov as an Educational Pioneer 
in the Jourtial of the liil ar fl«d Orissa Research Society (June 1930) 
The President (tfr J H Harmgtoii) wrote that ‘ it was entitled 

to no reply as it has disingenuously assumed a character to which it 
has no pretensions The application to Government against the cnlti 
vation of Hindu literature and m favour of the substitution of Euro- 
pean tuition IS made professedh on Uie part and in the name of the 
natives of India But it bears the signature of one individual alone, 
whose opinions arc well known to be hostile to tho e entertained bv 
almost all his counlrvmen The letter of Rammohun Rov does not, 
therefore express the opinion of am portion of the natives of India 
and its as ertion to that effect is a dereliction of truth, wh ch cancels 
the claim of its author to respectful consideration ’ 

How compicfetv however was Rammohun vindicated in his advocacy 
of Mestern education along mo«1cra lines will be home out hv the verv 
deserved tnlate that was paid to him m the Report of the Education 
Commtss on appointed ly I^ord Rtpon in 18S2 which said 
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•‘It took twelve jears of controversy, tlie advocacy of Macanlav, 
and the decisive action of a new- Governor General, before the 
Committee could, as a bod;, acquiesce m the policy urged by him 
IRammohnn”] 

(33t>) Itammohiin and Alevander DaB‘ 

Rammobnn Roy played a great part m drawing the Christian 
missions into the field of Indian education Bncoaraged by bis appro 
bation, Rev James Bryce, the first Chaplain of the Churcli of Scotland 
in Calcutta, presented a petition to the General Assembly in Scotland 
directing “the attention of the Church of Scotland to British India as a 
field for missionary exertions ” Rammohun Roy , who used to regularlv 
attend the services at St Andrew's Church — the Scotch Kirk of Calcutta 
— supported this memorial m a separate coramnnicatiod He felt happy, 
he wrote, to haie an opportunity of expressing Ins opmioa, “that it the 
prayer of the memorial is complied with, there is a fair and reasonable 
prospect of this nieasure proving conducive to the diffusion of religious 
and moral knowledge m India “ It was in response to this appeal that 
the Rev Alexander Duff, the pioneer of Christian Educational Missions 
to India, was sent over by the Cliurch Of Scotland m 1830 I he young 
missionary received a most cordial Welcome from Rammohun Rot on 
his arrival in Calcutta And how greatly Dr Duff was helped bv Ram 
mohnn is told by Dr George Smith in his biography of the distinguished 
Scotch Missionary 

“In a pleasant garden house in the leafy suburbs of Calcntta,' 
writes Dr Smith, "the Raja Rammohuti Roy, then 66 years of age, 
was spending Ids declining davs in meditation on divine truth, 
broken onlv bv works of practical benevolence among his country - 
men, and soon bv preparations for a visit to England 'kon 

must at once visit the Ra]a,' said General Beatson, when Air Duff 
presented his letter of introduction, ‘and I wilt drive you out on an 
earlv evening ’ Having listened to the voung Scotmaa s statement 
of his objects and plans, Rammohun Rov expressed general approval 
AU true education the reformer emphatieallv declared ought to be 
religious, since the object was not n ereU to give infornir tion, but 
to develop and regulate all the powers of the mind, ihe emotions 
and the wxirkings of the conscience 

“Greatlv cheered bv the emphatic concurrence of Rammrhun Rov, 

Mr Duff said the real difScnlty now was where, or how , to get a hall m 
Ihe nitive city in which to commence operations for the natives owing 
to taste prejadtees, were alisolutcly averse to letting any of their houses 
to a I'aropean for European purposes Then, ff a suitable place could be 
got, how could youths of respectable classes Iw indnced to attend, since 
he wts resolved to teach the Bible in every class, and he was told that 
this would Mrtislitate an insuperattc objection Rnmtnohan Rov at 

once offered the sm-iU hall of the Brnmho Stblia, m the Chilpore 
Roml, for which he hid t>een paving to the five Brahman owners 
fire pounds a month of rental The few worshiptwrs were about to 
use a lieiv Iniihhng which he had himself erected As to pupils, 

Jiis i>cr«onal friends were soRicientlv free from prejnhee to *eiil 
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theu sons at Ws request Driving at once to the spot, tUe generous 
Hindoo reformer secured the hall for the Christian missionarj from 
Scotland at four pounds a month Foiiiting to a puukUa suspended 
from the roof, Kamniohun said with a smile, *I leave ^oo tliat as a 
legacy’ 

“After a few davs,” proceed!> the storj, “five brtght»ejed jouths of 
the higher class, mostly Jlrahmanical, called upon Mr Duff with a note 
of introduction from Ramniobun Roy, stating that those fi\e, with the full 
consent of their friends, were readj to attend him whenever he 
might open the School “ On the date of the opening of the School 
(13th Julj, 1830), “Rammohun Ro> was present to explain difficulties, 
and especially to remove the prejudice against reading the Bible 
He told his \oung country men that they were mistaken 'Christians, 
like Dr Horace Hayman Wilson, hate studied the Hindu Sastras, 
and YOU know that he has not become a Hindu I rn>self ha\e read 
all the Koran again and again, and has that made me a Mussalman ) 
Naj, I have studied the whole Bible, and 30 U know I am not a 
Christian ^\h), then, do jou fear to read it? Read it and judge for 
jourselies Not compulsmn, but enlightened persuasion, which jou mav 
resist if jotr choose, constitutes jou j ourselves judges of the contents 
of the hook’ Most of the remonstrants seemed satisfied Daily 

for the next month did the Hindoo reformer Msit the school at ten 
for the Bible lesson, and frequentlj thereafter till he left for Hngland, 
when hts eldest son [Radhaprasad Roj) continued to encourage the 
bojs by hts presence and their teacher bj Ins kmdli counsel But 
all the Christian nussionanes kept aloof ’’ 

(34 — 37) Some Newspapers ol Rammohun and h)s Hme 

( 1 ) ^amaeJiur Darpan — The Samacbtfr Darpaa, or the “Mirror of 
News, ’ was started by the Baptist ‘tUssionaries at Serampore on the 
23rd Maj, 1818 under the editorship of Dr J C Marshman The 
Darfau contained news, both foreign and Indian Trom the IHli July, 
1829 I nghsh columns running parallel to their Bengah \ersion were added 
to it, making it bi lingual The 5omafliar Darpan continued to run for a 
long time It temporanlj disappeared from the field on 2 Sth December, 
1841, on Dr Marshman being appointed editor cf the weeklv Ooierninent 
Gazelle It was, however, reviled (January, 1842) b> one Bhagabati 
Cliaran Chatterjee, “m whose hands it soon dropped or died ” The 
Serampore Mission again revived it in 1851 (3fd Mav) but discontinued 
It soon after (November, 1852) [For a fuller account of the SatuacUar 
Darpan. readers maj refer to Brajeudra Nath Baucrji’i* Sangbad Patr^ 
Sekaler Kaiha, Fart 1 , Fubhshed bv the Bangiva Sahitj-a Fanshad, 
which contains extracts taken cntirelv from the paper J 

( 2 ) Siiinbad AuumtitU — The Sambad Kaumudt, or the “Moon of 
IntelUgence,* made ita first appearance on the 4lh December, 1821 It 
was a weeklj paper published ever) Tnesdaj morning The object of 
the journal, as dcserilied iti the first number was “public good The 
subjects to lie discussed will, therefore, have that object as a guiding 
itar, and anv essaj bearing upon the primary object wiU olwajs meet 
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mill reath attention *' Komniohun «as not onh the prittcipil promoter 
but the de /jcto editor of this periodical, and artteks from his pen 
%\crc freqaenth piitdishcd m it Itlnnnni Cliarati Itatierji wos cn 
the editorial staff of the A'aamud/ npto its 11th I'isue, after iihich 
he set up a ri\al paper, the Saniaihar C/atidrIka, with the object of 
coanteractinjj the oRitation set on foot Ran moficn Ko\ against the 
‘'Suttee ’• The 5ambad AuuiMiuff was pracllcall} the first Bengali news 
paper edited and conducted b> Bengalis, though a short lued paper, 
Gangadhar Bhattacharjs a's llangla Ga'cttc (1816), had preceded Jt 
The 5ombad Kaumudi lost mait3 subscribers when its rival, the 
5fli«ac/iar Charidrfha was published, Bhawani Cliaran Bancrji, its 
founder, “luring them awav” bj an “artifice “ In fact, the Aouwittfl 
had soon to close its career (September, 1S22) for want of support but was 
again revived m April, 1823 under the editorship of Ananda Chandra 
Jlookerji It became a bi wceklv m 1830 [For a complete and accurate, 
account of the papers started be Rammohun, reader^ are referred to the 
three articles by Brajendra Nath Banerji on 'Rammohun R03 as a 
Journalist’ m the Modern ReUCtt. for April, Mas and August, 1931 J 

(3) Samachar Chandrifca — The Saiiiachar Chandrika, which, under 
the editorship of Bhawani Charan Banerji, referred to above, became the 
organ of the orthodo-c Hindu Communit3, as represented b3’ Dharma 
^abha, was started on the 5th Afarch, IS22 It nsed to appear even 
'Monda3r containing ''miscellaneous information about v arious countries “ 
The Chandrtka became a bi weekly in April, 1829 and later became finall3- 
amalgamated with the Dainlk published from the Baiigobasi office 
Copious extracts from the Chandrika have been published in the second 
part of Brajendra Nath Banerji s Sangbad Patre Sckaler Katba (published 
by the Bangiv a Sahitva Parishad ) 

(4) Miral mI /I khhar — Tee Mirat vl Ikhbar or the “aiirror 0/ 
News,* the first Persian weekly journal published m Calcutta, was 
founded by Rammohnn Rd\ It first made its appearance from Dhurram 
tolah on the 12th April 1822 The Persian editorials of Mirat al~A}-hbar 
were mostly written by Rammohun, and Pngbsh translations of 
several of them are found m the columns of James Silk Buckingham s 
Calcutta /carnal These editorials are of inestimable value, as revealing 
Rammohun s deep learning and his thoughts on the current political 
queslionfe of his time Certain observations bj Rammohun on the 
doctrine of the Trinity, published m the Virol in August 1822 were 
cbfasidered "exceedingl3 offensive" by the authorities, as would appeir 
from the Stinntc recorded on the 10th October, 1822, bv Air T\ B 
Bavlev of the Supreme Council regarding the tendency of the native 
Press * Some extracts from this JImute reproduced below will give 
an idea as to Ramraohnn’s ' offence “ 

“The contents of the other Persian paper the Afiraf til Ifcfihor 
have been much in the same stvle as the above, but the FdiWr s 
known disposition for theological controversy had led him to seize 
an occasion for publishing remarks on the Trinity which, although 
covertly and insidiously conveved, strike me as being exceedingly 
offensive The circumstances in which the discussion originate 1 
was a notice in the above paper on the subject of the death of 
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Dr 'Middleton, the hte Iltshop of Calcntti After some Jiudatory 
rciinrks on his Icarnitg and dignitj, the article concludes bv 
stating that the Ihshop, hiMiig liccii iioii rclicied from tlic cart 
and anvietiLS of this world, had ‘tumbled on the shoulders of tin. 
merc\ of Goil the I nther, Cod the Son, and God the IIolj Ghost * 
* iht expression coming from a known impugner of the 
doctrine of the Trinit}, could onlj be considered as ironical, and 
a\as noticed in one of the other papers as objectionable and offensive 
It might ha\t been suflicient for the editor of the Mtrat uUAkhbar 
on finding that ht had gneu offence to lia\c expressed his regret, 
to haic dtsclatnicd all such intention, and thus to let the subject 
drop But tins course was not suited to the polemic disposition of 
the Kditor In the paper of the 19th July he enters into a long 
justification of Ins obituarj notice, and, affectedly misunderstanding 
the real purport of the objection taken to his introduction of the 
mention of (the) Triintj, he makes use of obsercations, which, in 
my mind, constitute an aggraxation of the offence lie says, 'with 
respect to what was said of God the lather. Son and Holy Ghost, 
since the Preachers of the Christian religion, constantly, m esery 
Church, throughout the jear, read their articles of faith with a 
loud voice, not regarding the presence of cither Hindu or Musal 
man, and declare their conviction that salvation is to be found 
only in the l;chef of the Ihree n One, what doubt can there be 
then, that thev believe m the iliree whom I have mentioned’ 
And, again, ‘But since it seems that the mere mention in the 
Persian language of the essential principles of the Christian religion 
IS an aspersion on the faith professed by the Governor Geneial and 
all its followers, I shall therefore, avoid this fault m future ’ 

"In the paj er of the 9th August, the discussion is revived and 
the objections are treated m the same style 

"It IS asked if am one m inditing an obituary notice of a Hindu 
should mention the Ganges or other object of worship of that 
nation would the Hindus take offence,’ and, afterwards, the Editor 
quotes a verse, which he ascribes to some Persian poet, meaning 
as follows — 'Whose-ever religion is such that the mere mentun 
of the God of it is a cause of shame, we may readily guess what 
kind of a religion that is and what sort of a people are its 
professors'!’ {fhe Modern Re^leil August 1931] 

Shortly after this, Mr Adam, the then Gov ernor General (Acting), 
promulgated the new Press Ordinance severely restricting the libertv 
of the Press Immediately following the registration of these regula 
tions by the Supreme Court, Rammohun Roy closed down the 
Aflrat »I dUibar as a protest In the last number of his paper he 
‘declared his inability to go on publishing under, what he would repre 
sent as to him degrading conditions, and he laments that he, ‘one of 
the most humble of men ’ should be no longer able to contribute towards 
the mtellcctnal improvement of his countrymen ’’ [See the articles on 
“An Unknown Chapter of the Calcutta Press” and the "Early History 
of the "Vernacular Press in Calcutta’ by Brajendra Nath Bancrji in the 
Calcutta flluuici/>al Gazette 1st September, 1928 and the Sixth Anniver- 
sary Number, 22nd November, 1930 respectively , also the third instal 
ment of the article, ‘ Rammohun Roy as a Journalist’’ in the Modem 
Review August 1931 ] 

(S) Jam I Jahan Nvma — The Jam i JaUan VtiiMa which commenced 
pabhcatioa on 8th March 1822 was a vveekh, written in Hindustani 
Prom Its 8th number (16th May, 1822) it became a polyglot, being written 
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both in Hmdastant and Persian The paper was the property c/ and 
principally conducted b> an Pnglish mercantile house in Calcutta Its 
scope and object were declared to be "the promulgation oi articles on 
news fropi the Fnghsh papers etc , the procuring and making known 
of intelligence of all that passed in the principal cities of Uiudustbin 
whether within the Conipanj s territories or outside * 

(6) Bang<f dut — Ranmiohna was also associated as one of the pro- 
prietors with the Bengal Hexald cr It fch/j Masenget, started on the 
10th Ma5, 1829 This was published in four languages (Pnglish, Bengali, 
Persian and Vagri) and edited bv R Slontgomerv 3Iartin Besides 
Rammohnn the other proprietors of the paper were Dwarkanath Tagore, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, Nilratan llaldar of Chitpore and Rajkissen 
Singh Verj soon, however Ranimohun found it necessarj to sever 
his connection with this journal 

(S8—?9) The Press Ordinance of (525 

Kord Melleslev was the fir*;! to fetter the freedom of the Indian 
Press bj creating on the 13th Maj 1739 a censorship, which demanded 
the submission of the proof sheets of all pew spapers before their pphli 
cation to the Uiief Secretan to the Government for inspection Kord 
Minto was no less vigilant over the Press, and more stringent rules 
were imposed by him on the editors 

I/ocd \Iinta was succeeded by the Jiarquis of Hastings, who by 
orders dated 19tli August 1818 released the editors from the obligation 
hitherto imposed on them of submitting their manuscript articles — even 
advertisements — to an officer of Government previous to publication and 
only laid down for their guidance some general rules calculated to 
prevent the discussion of topics which might afiect the anthonty of 
the Government or injure public interests The real intention of I/ird 
Hastings and the polic3 of his Government towards the Press hare, 
however been misunderstood It was this t-nder the censorship im 
posed bv t/ord ellesley on newspapers published by Buropeans the 
punishment sanctioned for any breach of the regulation was the imme 
diate deportation of the offending editor to Europe bv cancelling his 
licence which entitled him to reside in India Bv the rear ISIS Indian 
and Purasian edited newspapers had come into being at Calcutta and 
as Eurasians and Indians could not be deported to Pngland the 
absence of anv legal method of punishing editors of these two races 
was now felt for the first time The Government made itself ridiculous 
bv punishing Furopean editors while it could not touch Indian and 
European offenders of the same class and it was therefore that I/>rd 
Hastings Government decided to abolish the [MeUeslcvl censorship 
The Pvess m Bengal enjored even this freedom for a ver> 
short time onlv Mr James Silk Buckingham the editor of the 
Calcufld Journal (founded on 2nd October 1818) puMisbed articles 
nhefa the Government thought to b«. of an offensive and mischievous 
cliaraeter an 1 therefore a violation of the rules f.sued bv Lord 
Hustings Miuaics were rccorde 1 bv members of the *>upremc Conncil 
suggesting the necessitv of checking the excesses of the Press Cbj 
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Ihc lOlh OctoUr, 1822, \ff W U HinIo delivered Ju the Calcutti 
Council a Icnstlu minute rcRarding the tendenev of the tnthe Press 
This Stalc-pii’cr tells us aUmi the “objectionable" tntufc of some cf 
the articles published m the vernacular Press, pntUcularlj in the MIral- 
ul flt-hbar, the Icrsian WeekU of R^jn Kammolmti Roj 

When olxibshint’ the censorship in August, 181B, Govermnent hid 
decided to point oat to the Court of Directors the iiiadtqOacv of the 
eilsimg Press but no such ofTicial fcprcscntAtioil was nctmllv 

made for four vears On tlie 17th Octolicr, 1822, Ix>rd Ilistings* Govern 
nient wrote to the Home authorities asking for power to enable the 
Indian Government to eiercisc n more efTicient mid decided control 
over the iTcs". than it then had the power of eicrtirtg 

I/3rd Hastings sailed aWav for Pnglind on 9lh Jnnuar>, 1823 and 
W1S succeeded tcmporanlv bj a sut>ordinate ofTicial, } Adam, wliose first 
act was to dcjwrt Mr James Bilk BuckiiiKlillii, the editor of the Cafcttffa 
JpUntal for the offence of his 'disrespectful cvpreasion’ In all article cnti 
asinp the acceptance bv Dr Prvce, the Held Alnnster cf new Scotch 
Church the post of Clerk of the Stationerv under the Fast Ind a 
Companv and observing dirccth as well as indirccllj that it was unbe- 
coming of the character of the minister to accept a situation like this 
Mr Dncklnglnm was ordered, ori the 12th lebruarv, 1823, tint he should 
leave India for 1 ngtand within the period of two months frOnl the date 
of the receipt of the order The iournal was suppressed and ^tr Sand 
ford Arnot, Sir Ituckingham g Assistant Kditor, — who later lecame 
Ramraohun's Private Secretary m Fngland, — was arrested and put on 
Ixjard a ship bound fot the Pfitlsh Isles And to crow 11 alt this the 
Acting Gov etnor General passed oti the 14th ■^^arch 1823 a rigorous 
Press Ordmatice Under this new measure the proprietors and editors 
of newspapers m the Presulencj Were required to take out licenses for 
which thev had to forward to the Chief Becretarj to the Government an 
affidavit specif vittg certain particulars For the offence of discussing 
any of the subjects prohibited bv law an editor was liable to lose the 
license under which his paper was conducted 

The law ill India as It then stood required that even new legislative 
measure, before it was finallj placed on the Statute Book, must lie 
registered by the Supreme Court The new Press ordinance was accord 
inglv entered in the Court oil the ISth March 1823 and, ort the 17th 
the Court vrSs moved to allow parties feeling themselves aggrieved bv 
the new regulation to be heard Sir Francis Macnaghten the Sole Acting 
Judge in fixing the date for the hearing of objections suggested that tb“ 
objectors, foremost among whom was RatnmohUri, should state their 
objections In a memorial to Government Accordingly five distinguished 
citizens of Calcutta — Chuhder Coomar Tagote DWatka Math Tagore 
Hnrehunder Bose, GowTce Churn Banerjee and Prossnnno Coomar Tagore 

^led bv Rammohun submitted a memorable memorial vVhJch Miss Collet 
describes as the ''Areopagtllca of Indian hi tory The Supreme Court 
dismissed the memorial. Sir Francis Macnaghten scandalising the 
fnetnoriahsts bj announcing that before the Ordinance was entered or 
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its merits nrf,ueil in Court, he hij plc*lt,ctl hiiti«clf to Goiernnicut to 
t,t\c It Jns ssnction 

As a protest ni,ainsi thi« the Rajs we hue nlrcuh seen, dLSCon 
tinned the p«l>licition of liH Icrstian wcekli The reasons for (his 
discotitmuince, he t,aic in i most rcmarkallc editorial m the V/raf »J 
Jkhbar It ran tlius — • 

“It was prcviousl} intimated tint a Rule and Ordinance s\as 
proniulKatcd Ills I xcellcncy the Ilonoarat le the Cos emor»General 
in Council, emctinR, that a Daih, \\eekl> or ans I cnodicat Paper 
shout! not be pnUisIicd in this Cits, without an Aflidasit bcinR made 
hy its Proprietor in tlic Police Oflice and without a Riccnsc Ijcinjj 
procured for such publication from the Chief Secretary to Gosern 
mciit and that after such License l>cinj;; ot Lamed it is optional isath 
the Governor General to recall the same, whciicser IIis I xcellcncv 
mas be dissatisfied ssitli any part of tlie Paper Be it known that 
on the ■71st of tfarch the Jlonounibtc Sir Prancis ^facnaRfifen, Jodj c 
of ttic Supreme Court, expressed his npproliation of the Rule on 1 
Ordinance so passed Under these circumstances I the least of all 
the human race, in consideration of several difficulties have with 
much recTct and reluctance relinquished the publication of this 
Paper fU/raf-ociJ Ikhbar) The difEcuUies arc these — 

'First — tlthom^h it is scry easy for those Fnropeatt Gentlemen, 
who have the honour to be ai^quainted with the Chief Secretarv to 
Go\ eminent to obtain a License accordinf; to the prescribed form 
vet to a humble individual like mrself, it is very hard to make 
his wav through the porters and attendants of a great Personage 
or to enter the doors of the Police Court cro-nded with people of all 
classes for the purpose of obtaining what is in fact already fun 
necessary in my opinion [Here foIIowB a Persian couplet J 
'Secondly — To make Affidasnt voluntarily in an open Court m 
presence of respectable 'Magistrates is looked upon as s ery mean and 
censurable by those who watch the conduct of their neighbours 
Besides the publication of a newspaper is not incuraliejit upon esers 
person so that he must lesort to the esTision of establishing fictitious 
Proprietors which is contrary to Law and repugnant to Conscience 
Thirdly — After incurring the disrepute of sohcifat on and 
suffering the dishonour of making Affidasnt the constant aoprenm 
Sion of the License being recalled bv Government which would 
disgrace the person in the eyes of the world must create such anxiety 
as entirely to destroy his peace of mind b'canse a man by nature 
liable to err in telling the real trnth cannot help sometimes making 
use of words and selecting ohrases that might b“ unpleasant to 
Government I however here prefer silence to speakmg out [Here 
follows another Persian couplet from Hafiz ] 

I now entreat those kind and liberal gentlemen of Persia and 
Hmdoosthan who hare honoured the ntirat-ool Ufchbar with their 
patronage that in consideration of the reasons above stated Ihev 
will excuse the non fulfilment of mv promise to make them 
acquaintecf wii5flr passweg- evevsts ^ jAcifev? w fJSv? trarar's 

in the first number and I earnestly hope from their liberality that 
wherever and however I may be situated they wdl alvvavs consid r 
me the humblest of the human race as devoted to their service ' 
fFrom the Cufeuffa founial of James Silk Buckingham dated Aoril 
to 18Z1 cited bv Prajendra Nath Banerji in the Modern Rcjiex 
August 1931 ] 

Baffled m hiS attempt to see the restoration of a free Press to India 
Raramohnn next appealed to the Ring in Council — an appeal which cs 
Miss Collet describes * is one of the noblest pieces of Fnghsh to which 
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Rimmohun pat Ins Inml ’* Hits pctiMon, nflcr siv coiisttletn 

tion, wis rtjcctei^ li\ the l'n^^ Coainil in Nosciiittcr, 18i5 

Ramniohun dul not live to «ct the restoration of the freedom of (he 
Indian Press hv fair Charles Metcalfe Ihit his fight for a liberated Pnss 
was not, however, (orgotteti We read that m the "tree I resa pmuct" 
given to ^ir Charles AlcUalfe at the Calcutta lovvn Hall on tlie Sth 
1 clirnatv, tS3S, a toast was propostd bv nn Pnghsliman, Mr leith 
to * tilt nicniorv of Kaniinolitiii Rov,** which was seconded b} i‘rasaiina 
Kvniiar Tagore ‘*,is a friend of the late Rainniohim Ro^ “ 

(40) The Delhi Imbassy. 

In 182S Rannwohun Rov was approached bv the Calcvitta Agent to 
the then titular Pmperor cf Delhi, \lm nasar tlmn ud dm ACIiar 
(AClKir II), with a view to representing his gncvancts, mainU regarding 
tltc inadequate stipends granted to linn ly the I ast India Cornpani 
to the King of Great Uritam Ramniohun signified his consent and 
he was ashed bj the I nipcror to draw up a draft appeal lioth in Ptrsiin 
and Fnghsh fins Ramniohun did in a most vvcll reasoned document, 
unearthed some vears ago bv Mr Rrajendra Nath Rancrji, which ought 
to find a permanent place amongst the writings of Ramnn him alike 
for its grace, vigour anil clearness of stjle Tin. concluding para 
graph of this remarkable appeal reproduced feJow, vmII give some idea 
of the character and form of this memorable memorial 

‘ If I had nii\ doul t of the justice of mj claims, I niiglit still 
rest them on an appeal to sour tlajcstj’s known geiierositv I 
might remind vour Majestv of the time when mv ancestors rnled 
supreme over these countries where their wrelchcd descendant an I 
the sole rcpresentatiie of their diiiast) is compelled to drag on a 
dependent csislcnce in a dilapidated palace exposed to the contempt 
or receiving the svmpathi of the different classes of society Tjoth 
Firopcans and \siatics who resort to Delhi with means utterlv 
inadequate to support the dignitj even of a nominal sovereignty or 
to afford a scantv sub'iistence to the numerous branches of hi» 
fannU who look to him as their onlv Slav Rut 1 will not resort 
to such a plea I will not condescend to accept and vour '^IaIestv 
will disdain to confer as a favor r that which is due as a right 
I rest iny cause on vour Majesty s high minded sense of honour 
and justice I cannot permit mvscif to suppose that >oHr "Majestv 
will lend a deaf car to mv complaints I address f \ this letter not 
onlv vour "Vlajesti but the world at large and I anticipate the 
plavdits which present and future ages will bestow on vour Majestv s 
lienevolent and enlightened svmpathv with the unworthy represen 
tatuc of the once great and illustrious though now fallen House 
of Taimnr 

‘To vour Majest} what need I sa> more’” 

Ramniohun wanted to have from the East India Companj copies cf 
some official letters and documents which should accompany the repre 
sentation in question but m spite of repeated attempts on his part and 
that of the Emperor of Delhi, he failed to do so The Government was 
reluctant from the verv beginning to recognize Ramniohun as an Agent of 
Delhi and enquired of the Emperor whether he acknowledged Rammohon 
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Ro> ns sndi and ‘ the bearer of a letter of complaint to our Gracious 
Sovereign King George IV *’ Ou the Emperor dehnitelj acknowledging 
Rammohnn as his \gent, the Go\ ernor>Generaj submitted to the Court 
of Directors a oopj* of bis petition in the name of the Fmperor of Delhi 
Meanwhile the Emperor of Delhi had imested Rammohan with the 
title of Raja, ‘‘in consideration of the respect abilitj atticliing to his 
office” cs the Elcht {Fn\ 0 }) from the Conrt of Delhi to the Court of 
Great Bntam, and graciously forw-arded to hmi a Seal of Office, cngraied 
speciallj for the purpose On the 8th Jannan, JS.'tO, Rammohnn inform 
ed the Go\ emor-General m Council of the title conferred upon him I' 
the Emperor and asked Ins <ianction to Ins {Hammohon'sl adoption of 
the title rvomptlj the Goiemment replied thit they could neither 
rccognire Rniimoliun’s appointment as Pniov on the part of the Emperor 
of Delhi to the Court of Great Untam nor acquiesce in IIis Slajestj » 
grant of the title to him on the occasion of tlust appointment On 
Septemljer 29, 1830, Ranimohuii represented to the Goiernor Genenl 
that, upon \arious considerations, he had decided to proceed to J nghnd 
as a 'pm ate indiiidnaT,” diiestmg himself of all public iharaclcr 

Shortlv after reaching England Rnnimohmi dclnercd to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Coinpani, and circulitcd before inflocntnl 
personages a printed statement on the subject of the claims of the 
Emperor of Delhi, c'‘Trcspomhng m suV«stance to the letter fnmi the 
Empeoar to King George TV of England, alreadi refcrrcal to As a 
result of the excrtioTi>. of Kammohun, the Court of Directors, on the nth 
I cl riiari 1839, sanctioned, under certain con Iitions nn addition of 3 
lakhs of rujiees per annum to the annual stipend of 12 fiLh< !** the 
Emperor of Delhi This decision of the Court of Tiircctors l>etng is nieicd 
1*1 the Ooicrnor-Gcneril to the Emperor on the 12th JnD» 1*^ the 
latter declined to accept the conditions proposed nntil be had received 
information from Raja Rammohnn Rov, the ' Koval Agent then hi 
England •' Tlic unfortunate death of RattinKhon, howcicr, <b«hed all 
the hopes of the Emperor to the groon 1 and he accepted U c fnrrease 
of Ills Stipenl Kvith the conlitions imposed fs;ee Kra/cn fra \ath 
JLancrji** moiiogfapb, ‘ Raji Rammohun R*v’» 3Tission t> Englin 1 
Chapter I 1 
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intended to dis>trihatc his increased stipend, mcntioutiit;, among 
other Items, the proposed nllowniice to RammohunV sons The 
Lienlcnant-Gocmor not basing opprosed ot the proposed distribution, 
tile I'mperor, as a last measure, wrote {April, 1837) to the Goieriior* 
General, l^>rd Auckland The passages from the Rmperor's letter gnen 
iielow will speak for themsehes — 

“It cost me three laklis of Rupees to send ambassadors to 
England and Lalcutta for the sole purpose of removing iiij own 
emlnrrass,mcnts and those of mj children, brothers and sister^ and 
salatccns Rajah Rammohun Rov Itahadur, confiding in inj 

prumiNes and favour, undertook the distant jouniej to England and 
fell a ■sacrifice The fulfilment of my promise is jnst and 

proper, and independently of niy promise, and without reference to 
the increase, the familv of a man who has sacrificed his life in the 
service of his master, ought to be maintained b> that mister — 
especially Rao Radlia ITasad and Rao Kamaprasad, sons of the 
late Rajah Rammohun Roy, who are my devoted servants, and have 
likewise received a promise of remuneration iloreovcr, for the 
space of two vears past, Rao Radhaprasad has Ix-cn m attendance 
nt the Royal threshhold, in the hope of realizing the promised 
rcuinneration and salarv on account of his father’s devution 
The paviiicnt of debt by cverv Law is a duty, and the fulfilment of 
my promises of remuneration and fixed salaries to the sons of the 
late RajaU Rammohun Rov is as much meumbent on me, 

if not more so, than the discharge of a just debt It was solely 
from an anxiety to liquidate mv debts and redeem my promises, that 
a Ka^triama for so small an increase was executed Justice 

requires, that your Lordship should make a suitable arrangement 
for the expenses cf royaltv and for the satisfaction of the rights of 
Rajah Rammohun Rov [Translated from I’crstan ] 

The Emperor’s representation had no effect [See Ilrajendra Nath 
Rancrji s article on ''Rammohun Rov’s Engagements with the Empe-or 
of Delhi," the iMoifcrii Re^lt i for January, 1930 ] 


(41) Objects ol Rammohun’s \ tslt to England 

One of the three objects of Rammohnn’s visit to England, that jf 
representing the grievances of the Emperor of Delhi to the King of 
England, has been discussed in the previous ‘Note ’ The other two 
objects were (f) to be present at the approaching discussion of the 
House of Commons at the renew al of the East India Comp-inv ’s Charter, 
upon which the future GoTCTumenl of India, whether for good or for 
evil, so largely depended (/i) to present memorials m favour of the 
atiolition of Uie 5uflce which he carried with him from India, and to 
counteract the agitation carried on there by the powerful orthodox 
leaders of the Hindu community 

(■12 — (4) Arrival in England Sleeting with IMUIam Roscoe Jeremy 
Bentham 

Raja Rammohun Rov sailed from Calcutta on the 15th Novemlicr, 
1830 on hoard the Albion. Iwund for Liverpool Hi& partv consisted of 
his atlopted son. Raja Rain, Ins cook, Ramrotun Mukerjee, and his 
personal attendant, Ramhurrv Doss The Raja reached England on the 
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Sth April, ls31, after a vojage roLiiJ tlie Cape of Good Hope ^»o 
sooner was the arri\al of the Raja known in Liverpool than alniO'»t 
every man of distinction m the town hastened to call upon hini One 
of the yerj first visits he received was from the sons of the celeh'ated 
William Roscoe, the historian of the Medicis, who was then practicallv 
on his death'bed He had not, owing to his paralytic condition, received 
any visitors for vears He had, however, sent hiS sons with an earnest 
request to Rammohnn to see him Roscoe received Ramuiohun in his 
sick chamber, and after a most affecting interview— -at which except the 
two great men one of Ro^coe's sons was present, and he had left an ini 
pression of the memorable meeting — ^the Raja came out of the room "with 
agitated countenance and moistened ejes ” Roscoe’s son writes "The 
interview will never be forgotten After the usual gesture of 

I astern salutation, Rainmohun said ‘flappj and proud am I, proud and 
happj, to behold a man whose fame has extended not oiilj over Europe 
bat oyer eyerj part of the world ’ 'I bless God,’ replied Mr Roscoe, 
‘that I have been permitted to hte to see ttiis dav ’ Tfieir co2neTs^tton 
chiefly turned upon the objects which had led Ranimohuii Roj to this 
country, and m the course of it he displajed an intimate acquaintance 
with the political and commercial state of England ’* Ro=> oe died sliortlv 
after 

From Liverpool the Raja hastened to London to be present in the 
House of Commons on the Second Reading of the Reform Bill Roscoe 
had armed him with a letter of introduction to Lord Brougham, a Minister 
of the Crown, requesting him that he should ‘ 'obtain for oar distin 
guished visitor the benefit of a seat under the Gallerj of the House of 
Commons, on the debate on the third reading of the Reform Bill On 
Ills wav from Liv erpool to I^ondon Rammohun broke his journey at 
Alanchesler James Sutherland, yvho accoinpamed Kanimoliun to 
rngtaiid, in a yerj interesting account of the Raja's yoyage to and 
subsequent trayels in Fngland, published in the Iiidtj Oazrttr of 18.H 
writes that, when the Raja visited the great factories all the workmen 
struik work, "and men, women and children rushed in crowds to Sec the 
hinx oj tnXfcV Many of the great unwashed insisted upon shaking 
hands with him. sonic of the ladies, who Ind not stajed to make their 
toilets very carefullj , wished to embrace him, and he vyitli difllculty 
es-aped The aid of the police was required to make wav for him 

to the iiianufactones, and when he cnteretl, it lyae nccess-vry to close and 
(iolt the gate to keep out the nidti " 

Tixe Ra/a Ttjrrhffi JL^nilon hlc in the eyemng and lieiqg th«xaJtrsfiieJ 
yeitli the roams assigned to him in “a filthy inn ’ m the Nevygatc Street, 
ordered a coach and set off to tile Adclphi Hotvl, which lie tearhed 
atsiut 1(1 n’cloek I<ong after he had retired to l»cd the veiieralte 
t rltish Ihileisopher, Jeremy Bcntliam, yvln had not for many years 
called on nnv one tr left lus house, ranic to the Hotel to see Ram 
niohun. and left a characterisUc note for him— "Jeremy lUnth-im to liis 
friend Raivimuhuti Kriy " Tliey afterwards met each other and Benihotn 
nine to tie so atliclied to him that he addressed him as Jus "iiilenseh* 
admired and vVailv liehned coll lUira tor in the service of mankind" 
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and a<l\ocat(.d lus return to P-irl lament 1 roin the Adelphi Hotel Ram* 
moliun shifted to a big mansion at 125 Regent Street, where “for some 
months he lield court ns real, if informal, ambassador for the people ef 
India” James Sutherland, to whom we haie referred before, and who 
later liecame rrincipal of the Ilcxighh College, writes “As soon as it 
was known m liondon that the great llraliman I’hdosopUet ha<l arrued, 
the most distinguished men in the countrj crowded to paj their respects 
to him, and he Itad scarceh gut into Ins lotlgings in Regent Street, 
when his door was besieged with carnages from elesen in the morning 
till four in tbe afternoon, until this constant state of e\cilement (for 
he caught the tone of the das and \ehenientl} discussed politics witli 
e\er> one) actually made him ill when Ins phjsiciaiis ga\e positise 
orders to Ills footman not to admit \isitors ” Ramniohuii was introduced 
into the House of I/irds by the King's brother, the Dube of Cumberland, 
and we arc told b\ !Miss Collet, tliat it was the Raja’s urgent sohciti 
tions which preieiUed the lor\ Peers \otiJig against the Indian Jurv 
Hill Though mans of the proud Lords wanted onl^ to liomre him, je* 
there were not a few who sought his company with a Mew to acquiring 
information legardmg India \\ith Lord Brougham, the great advocate 
of popular education and of the abolition of sla\er>, Ranimohui. li\ed 
on terms of the closest mtimacs He spent a das with the Duke of 
Sussex, the King's brother, who was much sttsclied to him, and was 
often a guest of the Duke of Devonshire with whom he was frequentli 
seen in London theatres Ihe Pari of 'Munsttr, whom Raiiiniohun had 
pretiously met in India, was another deioted friend of the Raja, who 
also made friends with Sir Ilenrj Strachej and Sir Charles 1 orbes 

But how was the Raja receded in London In the man m the street? 
The answer is furnished b\ a passage we find in a Parliaraentari blue 
book There we are told that “when Ramiuoliun Roi made Ins first 
appearance in the streets of London he was greeted with the erj ef 
Tippoo ' the mob apparently thinking that all who wore 'the shadowed 
liierv of the burnished sun’ were equallj entitled to tint name!’ 


(45 — 47) Reception and Honours in England 

The fame of Raja Rammohun Roj had, as we haie already seen, 
preceded liim in England and bis arriial there as has been recorded in 
the preMous Note caused no httle stir The eminent position he 
occupied, ux hxi awn. WJ/i the, vi 'i.hjieh. ha was- hjiVi ws. a. 

reformer and scholar, iirought upon him honours from all quarters 
Several receptions were held in hts honour ni London the first of which 
was at the British Unitarian Association A full record of this most 
interesting occasion is happilj preserved m the Monthly Jie/>ositor) of 
Theology and General Literature of June, 1831 (\’ol V N S , pp 417 420>, 
and we quote from it Dr Bow ring (afterwards Sir John BowTing), the 
biographer of Jerenn Bentham and editor of his works, m welcoming 
the Raja said — 

“I am sure that it is impossible to gi\e expression to those 
sentiments of interest and anticipation with which his adient here 
IS assoiiated m all our mipds I recollect some writers hare indul 
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ged themsehcs with ciujuiriti}: wliat tliej -»houh| fttl jf niiv i>t 
those time-honoured mco whose mnies Ju\c lived throneb the 
vicissitudes of of^ts, should nppcar oniong them Thev have tndta 
v^oiired to imagnie what would U their stnsations if a I lato or a 
Socrntrs, n JSIiJton or a htwton, ucre trMCJeptctedh to ftoriour t/icm 
with their presence I recollect tint a IVt, who has well been 
laytd divine, has drawn a licautiful picture of the fitlings of tlio^e 
who first visited the southern hemisphere, and saw, for the first time, 
that lieaiitiful constcllatioii, the Goldin Cross It was with fccliint 
such ns thev underwent, tliat I was overwhelmed when 1 stretched 
out in jour iiainc the hifiid of welcome to the Raja Ramnioliun Rov 
In Illy mind the effect of distance is vcr> hCc the effect of time, 
and he who comes among us from a country thousatuU of miles off, 
must l)C looCed upon with same interest as those illustrious men 
who lived thousands of jears ago’ 

Dr Kirclatid, President of the I^anard Umversitv, D S A, who 
followed Dr Rowriiig, said "Tlie Raja was on ihject of liveli 
interest ui America'', and he was "capcctcd there with the gieatcst 
anxiety " The Rev W G Fox, friend and patron of Robert Rrowtiiiig, 
whose jouthful Muse he was at this verj time sedulously encouraging, 
joined m the tribute, and the proceedings were brought to a close nj 
the Kaja making a short but beautiful speech, concluding with the 
following observations “There is a battle going on between Reason, 
scriptures and common sense and wealth, power and prejudice lliesc 
three haic been struggling with the other three, but I am convinced 
that jour success, sooner or later, is certain Ihe honour that jou 
have from time to time conferred upon me 1 shall never forget 

to the last moment of my existence ^ 

The Directors of the East India Companj though thev refused to 
recognize Raramohun as the Envoy of the I mpcror of Delhi and Ih* 
title conferred upon him by the Padishah, entertained the Raja on the 
6th Julj, 1831, at a dinner at the City of London Tavern Eighty covers 
were laid, and it was ‘ quite a State affair ’ The Chairman of the 
Company presided and proposed the health of Kammohun m a felici 
tous speech, complimenting him on ‘ the vast services he had rendered 
to the Indian Community ’ Dike the bee, which suck the choicest 
sweets from the flowers of the garden,” he said “the Brahman collected 
from the boundless stores of knowledge, to which from travel and stndv 
be had access, the richest intellectual treasures * The Raja in Ins 
reply, referred to the “security for property or for life ’ enjojed bv 
India under the administration of the East India Company, and paid 
a tribute to “Dotd William. Beotinck, who had laid Aside even thing 
like show or ostentation, and exhibited no svmptotn of arbitrary autho- 
ntj, Int on the contrary, had done all in his power to gam the good 
opinions of the Natives of India, and so raised them in the scale of 
Nations ’ An account of this dinner published in the Asiatic 
Journal (August, 1831, pp 23&-37) from which we have quoted, savs 
“It was rather cunous to see the Brahman surrounded by lieartj feeders 
upon turtle and vemson and champagne, and touching nothing him 
self but rice and cold water " [See Brajendra Nath Danerji s “Raji 
Rammohun Rov's Mission to Fnglaiid,'* Chapter II] 
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Ihc Go\ernine«t m Rngland rccogniicd l)oth tlie cjnlwss^ and the 
title of the Raja, for we find recorded m tlie Courf Orcutar that "at the 
le\ee held at the 1 nlaee, St James’s, on the 7th Septcnihcr [IStt], the 
Rajah R-itiimohnn Ro\ was introdoccd to an audience of the King 
[Wtiham IVJ bv the Right lion Charles Gnnt, the President of the 
Hoard of Control, and was most gracionslj rccened The Rajah wore 
the costume of a Brahman, tfa, the turban and kabah The latter was 
composed of purple \chet, embroidered in gold " 

At the Coronation of Atilhani IV, the distinguislied visitor from 
India Ind a seat assigned to him among the anibassodors of the Crowned 
Ileadi of Fnrope On the occasion of the opening of the f/iiidon Bridge 
he was iniited t» His "Majestv to the banquet gnen in celel -ation of 
the erciit Imitcd Iw the Ro}al Asiatic Societv of I/ondon, R^mmohun 
took part at its annual meeting, moving a \ote of thanks to Heurv 
Thomas Colei rooke, the great Orientalist 

Rammohiiii was b\ thij time, "a fulh fledged nienilier of the 
highest circles, of Fnglish Societi " He had shifted from his house at 
Regent Street to “a most magnificent abode” in Cumberland lerrace 
Regent :> Park SIiss Collet writes “His gracious manners and Ins 
especial deference to women greatly ingratiated him with the fair sex, 
seaeralof whom have left on record warmh appreciatiae remmisciences " 
One of them a\ rites 'T often met him (the Raja) in London at 
large parties and even Balls, where he would converse on subjects that 
seemed rather unsuitable to the place — the Tnnitv and other sacred 
things which were occupvmg his own thoughts ’ In the diary of the 
celebrated actress Fannv Kemble, we find the following entry under 
date December 22 1831 “In the evening the play was Iscbclla the 
house verv had I plajed very well The Rajah Rammoliun Ro\ was iii 
the Duke of Dev onshire’s box and went into fits of crying poor man • ’ 
Righth SIiss Collet adds that this is a fact in a mam-sided character 
winch we are glad to have preserved It is pleasant to know that the 
great Reformer was not above tears even over a well acted plaj ” 

Among other celebrities whom Rammohnn met in Fngland was 
Robert Owen the father of British Socialism Owen we are told did 
his best to convert Rammohun to his own views but without success 

(48) The Raja and the Reform Bill 

WTien Rammohun Rov reached Rngland the countrv was in the 
vortex of the agitation over the Reform Bill The Raja as we have 
alread} seen in the letter of introduction that William Roscoe gave 
him to Lord Brougham was vitallv interested m the measure The first 
Bill introduced bv Lord John Rnssel (March 1 1831) was defeated in 
Committee when Rammohun was neanng England The defeat was 
followed bv an immediate dissolution of Parliament Tlie second Bill 
was passed bv the new House of Commons on the 22nd September but 
was rejected bv the Lords on the 8th October England was convulsed 
m an agitation the like of which she had not seen for many years It 
appeared as if there would be cinl war K fresh measure the Third 
Reform Bill was put before the House of Commons agam, and, once 
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again, the House, after hiMiip passed it (March, IfW2J »eiit to 

the I/)rds The nation awaited the decision of the I pper Hao«e ‘ m 
a wild fe\cr of excitement’* Miss Collet writes* * Rammohiin shared 
m the Rctural agoin of suspense He felt tint it was no mere ltritt«li 
husmess, hut that it sitalK nffecletl the fortunes of tnankin 1 ** He 
postpones! hn aisit to Hristol, **impitienth waiting in Ivondon to Lnow 
the result of the Itill '* as he himscM wrote m a letter to a friend fMi-s 
Kiddell of Itristol) The Peers at last neldcd, and the 'Second Reaihiig 
of the hill in the House of I/ords was camcil in April hr time loles 
The Raji was elated In a characteristic letter to another friend pfrs 
Woodford) he wrote 'The struggles arc not merch l>etween the 
Reformers nnrl anti Reformers, hm t>etweeii lil>crti and oppression 
throughout the world, Tictwcen justico: and injustice and iK-twccn right 
and wrong hut we clearli percciic that lilicral principles m 

politics and religion ha\e lieen long graditallv hut steadih gaining 
giound notwithstanding the opposition and obstmaci of despots and 
Ingots " 

The Lords flnalls passed the Reform hill in June, which was 
followed li\ similar measures for Ireland and Scotland The Raja s 
delight knew no Iwunds "I am row happi’ , he wrote to Ins 
friend Mr W illiam Rathlione, * on the complete success of the Reform 
hills notwitlistaiiding the violent opposition and want of political 
principle on the part of the anstrocrats The nation can no longer 
le a pres of the few who used to fill their parses at the expense, nas, 
to the rum of the people, for a period of upwards of iifti rears ” The 
Raja concluded this remarkable letter with the following observations 
' As I pnbliciv avowed that in the event of the Reform hdl lieing 
defeated I would renounce nij connection with tins countrv, I refrained 
from WTiting to von or anv other friend in Liverjiool until I knew the 
result Thank Heaven I can now feel proud of being one of vour fellow 
subjects, and beartilv rejoice that I hare the infinite happiness of 
witnessing the salvation of the nation nar of the whole world” 

Does not the letter remind us of the determination of Oliver 
Cromwell to set sail for America in case of defeat of the Grand 
Renionstrance in the Long rarliaraeiit ^ 

(49) Visit to France 

The name of the Raja had been known to the cultured ciriles of 
France as earlv as 1818 p’\eosta the ehtor of the Calcuifa T/nifv 
had transmitted to the Abbe Gregoire Bishop of Blois some of the 
publications ol ‘Ratnmo'hnn wifh an account ol Ins Ide and through the 
Bishop Rammobun we are told bv Miss Marv Carpenter became exten 
sivelv known and highlr appreciated m France In a pamphlet that the 
At lie Gregoire wrote on Rammohun he paid a singular tnbnte to lits 
activities 'The moderation*' wrote the Bishop "with which le 
(Rammohun) repels the attacks on his writings the force of his argu 
ments and Ins profound knowledge of the sarred hooks of the Hindoos 
are proof- of his fitness for the work he has undertaken and the pecu 
niarr sacrifices he has made, show a disinterestedness which cannot be 
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enconrasej or admired too narmh ’* TIic celebrated Siainondi, tn aa 
article m the Reme Ettncloi>i!dlquc (I'an^) for 1824, after eome ob<erta- 
tioas respecting the Hindu institution of castes and the practice of 
Suttee, virotc thns “A glorious refonn has, howeier, begun to spread 
among the Ilindtoos \ ItrahiTiin, is horn those who know India agree 
in representing as one of the most sirtuous and enlightened of men, 
Rammohun Ros, is escertmg himself to restore his countrstnen to the 
worship of the true God, and to tlie nnion of moralitv and religion 
His flock I- small, hut increa-'Cs continualh He comraumcates to the 
Hindoos all the progress that thought has made among the Faropcans ' 
Shortls* after this, the Pocitte Asiatiquc of Pans forwarded to Ram* 
molmn a Diploma of Honorars Memljcrship of that learned and scienti- 
fic both, “long before such honorable notice had t>egun to l»e taken of 
him either m India or in rngland " 

Rammohun had long cheri'hcd hopes of ii-iting France, — “a countn 
so fatonred bi nature and so nchh adorned ?w the cnltuatioQ of the 
arts and sciences, and above all, blessed t>\ the possession of a free con 
stttuUon,” as he himself descritied it Towards the end of 1831 he made 
his final preparations for the nsit to France Hut to his diagrin, wTites 
Mr Itrajcndra Nath Banerji, he was informed that for a foreign visitor 
it was necessan first to obtain a passport from the French Vmbassador 
in Fondon, who, liefore granting it must be furnished with an account 
of the applicant Rammohim w-'s not prepared to be confronted with 
snch restrictions He protested “Such restrictions against foreigners, ' 
lie pointed out, “are not ob&ened eien among tbe nations of \sia, ’ 
and be was therefore, "qnite at a loss, to conceiic how it should exist 
among a people so famed as the French are for courtesi and Idieral tv 
in all other matters ’ The Raja wTote a most remarkable letter in this 
connection to the Foreign Minister of France in which he pleaded for 
the removal of all impediments to human intercourse among the nations 
of the world ‘in order to promote the reciprocal adiantage and enjoi 
ment of the whole human race ’* and maintained 'that not religion 
onli Int nnbia--ed com n on sense as well a«. tlie accurate deductions of 
scientific re>earch lead to the coiicln>,ion that all mankind are one great 
famili of which numerous rations and tribes existing are only various 
branches ” In the same letter he adiocated the establishment of a 
‘Congress’ to which “all matters of diHerence whether political or 
commercial affecting the Natives of am two civilised countries with 
constitutional governments * might be submitted and “settled amicably 
and justiv to the sati-faction of both and profound peace and friendly 
feelings between them from generation to generation,” — thns with the 
M-'Von of a prophet, as it were, clearlv foreshadowing the principle 
nnderh ing the League of N ations and, like a practical statesman, lanng 
down a scheme for an International Court of Justice [The corres 
pondence which m this connection passed between him and the Board 
of Control and the ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs of France in reproduced 
in \nnendix \J 

DifScnlties m his wav of visiting France having been removed. Ram 
molinn came to Pans in the autumn of 1832 He was received there 
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"witli the highest cons’dcratioa Literary as well as political men, stroie 
to testify their respect for their extraordinary guest He was introduced 
to Louis Philippe, with whom he had the liouonr of dining more than 
once, and our Brahmin spoke m warm terms of the King’s condescension 
and kindness *' [Asiatic Journal, Sept Dec , 1833 ] Rammohun returned 
to England m January, 1833 and put up with John and Joseph Hare, 
brothers of his friend Da\id Hare of Calcutta, m their hospitable man 
Sion at 48, Bedford Square [See Brajeiidra Isatli Banerji s article, “The 
Last Dajs of Raja Rammohun Roj,' in the Modern Retted, October, 
1929] 

(50) The “Suttee” Memorials and Counter Memorials 

The orthodox Hindu leaders of Calcutta, at the instance of the 
Dharma Sabha, made an appeal to the King in Council against 
Lord William Eentinck's decree abolishing the practice of Suttee 
Against this Rammohun drafted and took with him from India 
a counter petition and presented it to the House of Commons [Asiatic 
Journal May, 1831, pp 20-21] The Raja had the satisfaction of being 
present when the appeal against the abolition of the inhuman rite was 
rejected by the Pni'y Council and the decision announced on the 11th 
July, 1832 

The Pri\y Councillors who heard the appeal, it the Council Chamber, 
Whitehall, were the Lord President of the Council the Lord Chancellor, 
the Master of the Rolls, the first Lord of the Admiralt\. tlie Paj master 
of the Forces, the Morqnis of Wellesley, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
lyord Amherst Lord John Russell, Sir Janies Graham Sir L Sliadwell 
and Sir W [E ?] 11 Past ‘ The Raja,” we read in a contemporary 
account, ‘ sat near their Lordships " 


f5>) Renewal ot the East India Company’s Charter 

The question of the renewal of the East India Company's Cliartcr 
came up before the House of Commons for consideration carlv In 1831 
The House appointed a Select Committee to consider the renewal 
and Rammohun was imited to appear and gitc csidciicc before it 
regarding conditions hi India Miss Collet in her birgrapliy of the 
Raja sass that Rammohun declined this insitalion tut tendered Ins 
csidence in the form of snceessUc ‘ Coriniunicatiotis ’ to the lloard 
of Control "Miss Afarj Carpenter, hones er, thinks that the Raja had 
octnallv licen examined Is the Committee She writes m her Idtst 
Days of the Kajah Rammohun Roy in 1 ngtanJ (1868) tint * his 
fiTRie irmf CiVwgiVfs werv ix3vr^rtKnriW ewnpiVs? « ri'iV ifiv pranarcoVrigs of ffic 
Oosemment, ami affnJing informatu n and advice vsheneser they were 
requires! I'scry thing e1*e was made suMenient to tins great object 
Irequently Tai the nohle fyrtn of the tHusirtous jlrjnjfrr ieen Vlthfn 
the (•rfflnett of our lloutes of rartlament as (hose still rememhtr vho 
vrere there t< yran ago" (The Italics ate ours — Pd ) 

Of the * C< minnmealM in ' tliemseUrs I>r I^fit Carpenter wTOte l«i 
his memoir sf the Raja, that Ihes show “with what closeness of ot<scraa 
Iwm, Mmnlnesj of jn !,,nient apj cwirr*^<'n« reties s of views he hi! 
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cotibtdercd the Narious circoinstanccs which interfered with its (India’s) 
inipro\cmcnt, or which, on the other hand, tended to promote it lhc% 
show him to be nt once tlie riiilosopher and Patriot 1 Iicj art, full of 
practical wisdom, and there is reason to believe that the\ were highl> 
\alued bj the Government, and that the^ aided m the formation of the 
new svsteni, bj which the wellbeing of our va'.t dependencies m India 
most lie so greatlj affected for good or for ill ” 

It IS verv interesting to note that when various schemes of future 
government of India were being suggested and discussed m Pngland m 
connection with the renewal of the Charter, a humorous writer 
pubhshed a plaj, entitled 'Plans for the Government of India — \ 
Drama,” in which be put these word» in the mouth of one of his 
character:., a candidate for Parliament — "I propose, therefore, in the 
first place that Raja Rammolmn Roj be appointed Governor General of 
India, that all the judicial posts lie filled b) JIahomedans (the Raja 
held in his written evidence before the Select Committee that the 
'Mahoroedans had better legal training and were more fitted for the 
judicial posts than the Hindus — Editor], all the revenue offices be 
filled bj Hindus, and the Police be executed b\ East Indians or Indo 
Britons The beauty of this plan, ladies and gentlemen, consists »n 
this The Raja vs wcither a Hindoo, a "Mohomedan nor a Christian, 
so that he can have no bias towards an> part of the population in India, 
and the rest being antagomstical that is opposed to each other, thej 
would heep, bj their verv opposition, the whole machine of Govern 
ment in steady operation, just as an arch i» retained firmli together bv 
contrarj pressure on all sides of it" [ylsiaf/c Journal Jan April, J832, 
pp 281 2$S] 

To go on with our account however The Report of the Select Coni- 
mittee on the Company s Charter w as completed and presented to 
Parliament in August, 1832 It was before the Court of Directors m the 
months of 'March and April, 1833, and its recommendations agreed to 
Thev were then drafted as a Bill and presented in the House of Com 
mons in June It was duly passed and received the Rojal assent on 
August 20, 1833 Ihe Raja was. however, not satisfied wrth it Mis'. 
Collet says "Possibly the terms of the new Charter were not to Ram 
mohnn's mind ” And no wonder, for even the very mode«t proposal of 
the Raja, that, in enacting anj ne v measure, the Government should 
consult “a few of the most distinguished individuals in the European 
and b,atue community for their suggestions,’ was not embodied in 
the Fast India Bill 'We, however, find the Editor of the Bengal 
Specialor m referring to Rammolmn in Julj, 1842, observing, that "it 
is to hmi that we are in great measure indebted for the concessions m 
regard to the privileges of 'Natives contained in tlie late Charter (1833) * 

The various improvements suggested by Rammohun in the admins 
tration of India included trial by Jurv, appointment of Indian Judicial 
Assessors Joint Judges, Regular Public Registers and the Codification 
of Civil and Criminal Law, besides improvements of the Revenue 
Svstem, Tenure of Land, Rate of Rent, Title to Z,and, and of the 
condition of the Feasants and "inhabitants at large ” 
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Tile •‘CommiiiucfltloiH** /rmi tlic Kaja <ti tlic Niard ol Contffl 
liter ctJilxxJictl in a loltnne, ivlmli im* pHtli«Iie.l in l/itl«H l> Smith 
l.lilcr & C.O nnilcf the title <>/ “ijTfwj^Uhnt «>/ the I“ra»tKil OjKratwn 
tif the Jnclicn) anil Kcietttie Si»lrni* in In In, ninl «f the General 
CInricter and Lotiditioii ttf i|» Native Inhit itntt«, an cnhmittcd »n 
INideiicc to the \Dthorilic4 itt PnvtiiKl '* U'c line, howtitr, I«en 
told 111 one of the JuiIkc# of the Cahnlta Ili^h Court, thit thU lolatiie 
doc« not contiiii all tint the Kaja roiiiniunuatid to the Iioard IlH 
rnifre evidence la to lie found, we arc told hi the Mine atitlionti, in 
the Appendix to the AV/'orl from the SeUet ConiiM//fee of the llauie 
of ComutoHi on the aijalri of the Fait India Coiuf'aay, puhhshed in 
ISSl 1.1 thtrefori,, indicate lulow the pliccsi in the nl«vc Report 

where the “Conimnnicntioni” and the lividencc of the Raji arc to tiC 
found 


(U 1831 Veil pp 71S-7J3 — Copv of coniniunititiou l-etwecn 

Kantniohan Kov and the Ikiard of Control relative to the Revenue 
ond Judicial Sv'iteiii of India 54 rjue>tions proposed to Ranimoliun 
Kov, and In* answers, dated 19th August, ]W1 Subjects Keren jc 
Si stem of India, Tenure of l,atid, Kqtc of Rent, Title to I,and, 
Iniproienicnt of the State of the cultiiators and uihalutaiits »t 
large 

(2) I'p 72.1726 — Paper on the Rciennc Svsteni of India, by 
Rammohun Rov, dated Kondoii, August 19th, 18.11 

(3) I'p 72b*7t9 — 78 (jucsttons and answers, ebted, I,ondon, 
September 1 9th, 1831 

(4) I’p 739 741 —13 tjucries and answers, dated, London, 

September 28th, 1831 . , 

(5) 1831 32 \ol VIII Section V, pp 341 143 —Remarks by 
Rammohun Roi are giien on the Settlement of liuropeans m India, 
dated 14th Julj, 1832 

(6) 1833 pp 166 — The Riidence of Rammohun R03, respect- 
ing the condition of the rvots lu India , 

A side note for reference, p 366, opposite to this mention 
Rammohun Roj. has these ivords 'Tiidence before Committee of 
1831 Fitdence before this Committee A to O, 3a, p o mm . 
which seems to show that the Raja had been 

Committee of the House of Commons [See Jlari Carpenters 
Last Days of the Rafah Rammohun Roy in England, Cnapter II] 


(52 — 53) The Fatal IMaladi • The Last Hours 

Oierwork and inhospitable climate had considerably affected the 
health of the Raja in Fngland His hver, we are told, was affected, 
“he had grown very stout and looked full and flushed “ Rad health 
coupled with mental anxiety, caused by pecuniary embarrassment, 
darkened his last days in a strange land The failure of the Banking 
House of Messrs Mackintosh & Co , bis agents in Calcutta, and of the 
House of Messrs Rickards Mackintosh & Co , his agents m I ondon, 
put him m a position of great difficulty (1813) He was obliged to 
request the Court of Directors of the East India Company to assist him 
with B loan of ;C2 000 on his personal security, to enable him to proceed 
to India The Court of Directors (m their letter of 30th Jnli, 1831) 
declined to make the advance upon his personal secuntr, thus adding 
to his mental anxiety, which contributed to aggravate his ill health 

Gt 
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Brijtndra Nath llaiicrji's arttck ' Ihc I>i\< of Kaja Ram 
nuhnn Rov * in tlic Modern Retied, (Xtol)cr, 1929] 

\\iar\ «n Inxl* and tmti 1, tlic Kaja cinic Xo Rmtol tirl\ in 
StptcmlKf, accttinpaincil 1% ‘Mi'ts Hart, the si ttr of bis friend 
Dand llift of Cilcntta, to have some rest an 1 clniij^c under the hoi 
pliable roof of Mi>a (.astlc, n ward of his fraud Dr I ant Carpenter, 
the I istor of Icwins Mead Lhnpcl of the citv Stapleton (irovc, the 
beautiful and commodious niaiiMon of the Castles offered a quiet 
conntrv life to the jaded nerves of the Raja Ilis adopted son Raja 
Ram who had accompanied him to I nj,Und, was bem^ educated here 
Mith Knmmohnn came also Ins two Hindu servants, Ramhurrv Do-jS 
and Ramrotun Muberjee The chanmiiji hospitahtv of Miss Castle and 
her aunt, tliss Ktddell, the congenial conipanv of Dr Carpenter and 
other adminn;' friends proved "something like a liaven of rest ’ for 
tlic Raja 

On the 19th *kptcmber the Raja sudlenlv fell ill lie had feve'- 
attenlcd witJi severe headache "ScM dav he was verv restless 
* chanv,in 5 from the lied to the sofa on the (^oiind ” At about mid 
night his t'etremitic-> suddenU became ven cold his pulse weak, with 
the appearance of collapse * ^ledicmcs internal and cate-nal, restore! 
Iitm He slept with his eyes open Hie attending phvsician. found 
him in the need of a nurse and begged him to allow his friend s 
sister. Miss Hare to attend him constant^ The Raja objected on 
tile grounds of proprietv and was assured that customs m Hnglaiid 

rendered it quite proper He relented and ^Iiss Hare was admitte I 

and nursed the Raja with the devotion of a daughter On the 22ud 
the Raja s condition remaining much the same as before, another 
doctor (Dr IVichard, the author of The Phvsical Historj cf 
Man’ ) was called m m the morning In the evening the Raja was a 
little better He observed that he had the satisfaction of knowing thit 
he had the best advice in Bristol and thanked his friends for their 
kindness and attendance upon him He took a turn for the worse the 
rext daj having passed a restless night with interrapted sleep and 
tjes open \et another Doctor (Dr Camck) was called in, and the 
head appearing to be the organ most affected leeches were applied 

But the illness moved on toward:, its fatal issue with great rapiditv 

The Raja was in a comatose condition followed bv an attack of spasm 
with convulsive twitchings of the month the left arm and leg appeared 
paralysed 

At last came the fatal daj — the 27tli September 1S33 \nd let ns 
quote here in full from the journal of the attending phvsician 
Dr Cstln 


He became worse everv few minutes his breathing more 
rattling and impeded bis pulse imperceptil le He moved about 
Ills right ami constantlv and hi$ left arm a little a few hours 
before his death It was a beautiful moonlight night on one side 
of the window as Air Hare Miss Kiddell and I looked oat of it 
was the calm rural midnight scene on the other this extraordinarv 
man dying I shall never forget the monient Afiss Hare now 
hopeless and overcome, could not summon courage to Iiang over 
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the dijng Rajah as she did while soothing 
hope had left her, and reinatned sobbing in 
joung Rajah was gcncraU> holding lus hand 
Mr Hare came into mj room and told me it 
last breath was drawn at 2^’* 


or feeding him ere 
the chair near, the 
. At half past two 
was all otcr Ills 


The Raja talked \crj little during his illness except to thank hi* 
physicians and friends He was often obseraed to be engaged in prayer. 
Miss Collet writes • * lijs utterance of the sacred tU3f— one of the 
last words Jie was heard to utter — suggested that at the solitary gate 
of death as well as in the crowded thoroughfare of life the contempla 
tion of the Supreme Being was the chief preoccupation of Ills soul '* 
The morning after the death a cast of the Raja's head and face 
was taken, and an examination of the body, which had a ' beautiful 
majestic look," took place Tlie "brain was found to be inflamed con- 
taining some fluid and co^e^ed with a kind of purulent effusion lU 
membrane also adhered to the skull The ca^e appeared to 

one of fe\er producing great prostration of the vital powers ' 
[See The Last Days of tfic Rajah Rammohun Roy in England hy Marv 
Carpenter Chapter III] 


(54) The Interment 

The question arose after the Raja 'a death as to ho^ and vihere 
his mortals remains were to be laid at rest "The Rajah’s illness 
writes Mary Carpenter, "had been so sudden, that he had given 

no directions as to his last wishes It was known, however, that he 
adhered to all Brahmimcal customs, which, m his opinion, did not 
savour of idolatry, this was not from any value which he attached 
to them, so mnch as to avoid all unnecessary cause of offence to ni> 
countrymen, which might lessen with them the influence of his 
writings Two [sfc] Brahmm servants continually attended on him, 
and after his death they found upon him the thread indicating his 
caste The attached friends whose advice and assistance he had 
often sought m I,ondon, gave it as their opinion that with these 
known feelings of his, it would not lie right to inter him in an ordi 
nary barying ground " "Resides this," says Df Carpenter, “the Rajah 
had repeatedly expressed the wish that, in case of his dying m England, 
a small piece of freehold ground might be purchased for his burying 
place, and a cottage be built on it for the gratuitous residence of some 
respectable jjoor person, to take charge of it Every difecnltj, how- 
ever, was removed by the offer of JIiss Castle, m which she had the 
warm accordance of all her intimate friends, to appropriate to the 
object a beautifully adapted spot, in a shruhberv near her lawn, and 
nnder some fine elms There this revered and beloved person was 
interred, on the 18th of Octet ler, about two pm" 

l,el o% conclude Iw giving the account of this solemn function ill 
the bcaali/al and toaching word* of ^fary Carpenter "At fenglh," 
she writes, "all the preparations were made The Afessrs Ilarc had 
come from I,ondon, and those onlv were invited to assemble at 
Stipleton Orovc who hail Isjcn per<tona»v connected with the Rajah 

er, 
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Miss Ca^Uc’s guardiati and immediate connections, Uic Messrs Hate and 
their nicce [sister], i\Iio had attended on him m his last illness like a 
daughter, and loung Raja Ram, his adopted son, i\ith the Brahmin 
senants, the medical attendants, including Jlr 1 stlin with his sener 
able mother and i-oung daughter, Dr Jerrard, the celebrated John 
Foster, my father and mjsclf Soon after noon i\*iS the shrine con- 
taining the mortal remains of tint glorious spirit, slonl> and soIcmnl>, 
in the deepest silence, Ixirne down the broad gravel tvalk, followed f' 
us his mourning friends, who had but latclv known him in earth, but 
who hoped to meet him in the Father's ^tansions abo\e The bearers 
wound along a shadi walk, which his foot had doubtless often trodden, 
and there deposited their sacred burden in the appointed resting place I 
No \oice \cntnrcd to express the deep thoughts which must liaic 
filled e\er> breast t *\\lio could ha\c spoken over sudi a grave’* 
afterwards said John Foster *' 

\s there could be no regular entn of the mterment in an> 
official registers, those who witnessed it signed a document specially 
drawn up for the purpose, in case such a document should be needed 
for anj legal purpo&es [A facsimile of the Funeral Document 
reproduced m this booklet ] 

(53) MTiere His Earthlj Remains Rest 

Stapleton Grove was not to be the final resting place of Rammohun 
A few vears after the Raja’s death, it passed out of the Castle family 
And the public could not have the same access to the grave as it had 
under the former owners It was also felt that a befitting monnnieiit 
should be erected over the Raja’s grave When Ranimohun's beloved 
friend and collaborator the ‘Pnnee” Dwarkanatb Tagore came to 
England m 1842 he came commissioned by the admirers of the Raja 
in Calcutta to rescue the grave of that illustrious man from the neglect 
to which it had been consigned and to erect over it some memorial 
which shall at least serve to direct the steps of future pilgrims from 
India to England to the place where hts remains rest * Accordinglv 
Dxrarkanath on his arrival m England had the case containing the 
Raja s coffin remov ed from Stapleton Grov e to the beautifnl cemeterv 
of Amo s \ ale on tlie outskirts of Bristol On the 29th of May, 1S43 
the mortal remains of Rammohun were once more interred here, and lU 
the spring of the year following on the sacred spot was erected a 
beautiful tomb of stone resembling a Hindu temple In 1872 the tomb 
was thoronghlj repaired and an inscription carved on it [The inscrip 
tion will be found elsewhere m this booklet 1 

[See the article bv Mr Manmatha Nath Ghosh on "The First 
Memorial Meeting in Calcutta to do honour to the meraorv of a great 
Indian Citizen" m the Cafciiffa Municipal Ga-etle December 20, 1930 ] 
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=THE RAJA; A LOVER OF FREEDOM: 


He would be free, or not be at all He must 
breathe nn atmosphere of freedom, and not finding 
one ready made to his hand, he made one for himseJf 
He felt with the old English poet, ‘ My mind to me 
a Kingdom is and from this free domain, he 
unweanedly directed his attacks against those systems 
of spiritual, social, and political oppression of which, 
by the necessity of circumstances, he was part and 
parcel, either as actor or sufferer, as priest or victim 
and most earnestly — to his high honour be it spoken — 
against that system of spiritual and social tyranny 
which conferred on himself peculiar and invidious and 
pernicious distinctions and privileges Love of 
freedom was, perhaps the strongest passion of his 
soul — freedom not of the body merely, but of the 
mind — freedom not of action merely, but of thought 
Almost instinctively he tore away and trampled under 
the foot the fetters which the religion of his own 
people the usages of his own country, his family, 
descent, and his personal position, had imposed Jf 
obstacles arose m his path, he fearlessly overturned 
them If an attack was made even by implication 
merely on his mental freedom he resisted it with an 
irrepressible sense of deep injury and insult 
This tenacity of personal independence, this sensitive 
jealousy of the slightest approach to an encroachment 
on his mental freedom was accompanied with a very 
nice perception of equal rights of others even of those 
who differed most widely from him in religion and 
polities, and still more remarkably even of those whom 
the laws of nature and of society subjected to his 
undisputed control This love of freedom so 

strikingly characteristic of the man, was a 

rational conviction springing from his belief m the 
noble purposes which a well regulated and self 
restrained liberty is capable of conferring on the 
individual and on society He did not seek to limit 
the enjoyment of it to any class or colour, or 
race or nation or religion His sympathies em 
braced all mankind 

—WILLIAM ADAM 
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The Editor of The Modem ijeticio 
and Prabasi -wrote this monograph as 
an Introduction to the second edition 
of The English If orhs of Ra)a Ram- 
viohun Roy, published b\ the Pamni 
oflice, Allahabad, in I^OG Subse- 
quently, in 1918, he published it as 
a booklet, Mhich, however, is non 
out of print The text here has been 
taken from that booklet, parti ollj 
rei iscd by the Author, and some- 
nhat abridged bj the Editor 



A LL earnest attempts at reform, '^^hether religious, social, poll- 

tical, or of any other description, ore based on faith m the once 
ultimate triumph of truth and justice and humanity, winch is uni\ersal 
synonymous with a belief in the moral goieriimcnt of the and 
Uniiersc This is an essential clement in religious belief One national 
would, therefore, expect to find Raja Rammoliun Roy, the first 
allround reformer m modern India, “aho\e ill and beneath 
all a religious personality The many and far reaching ramifica 
tions of ins prolific energy were forth puttings of one purpose 
The root of his life was religion He would neier have been 
able to go so far or to remove his countrjmen so mightily as he 
did but for the driving power of an intense theistic passion *” 

As in his life so in his writings, religion occupies the fore 
most place His writings on religious subjects are the most 
important and most voluminous But their very extent and 
variety are apt to puzzle those who may strive to find out the 
exact nature of his religious faith The late Bnbu Rajnarain 
Bose had it from his father, a disciple of the Raja, that the 
latter, before his departure for England, had foretold that after 
his death various sects would claim him as belonging to their 
own particular ranks, but he declared that he did not belong 
to any particular sect What the Raja foresaw has actually 
taken place “It has been said that Rammohun Roy delighted 
to pass for a believer in the Vedanta with the Hindus, for a 
Christian among the adherents of that creed, and for a disciple 
of the Koran with the champions of Islamism The truth is 
that his eclecticism equalled his sincerity ”t It would he out 
of place here to enter into a discussion of the question of his 
leligious belief Suffice it to say that he believed m pure 
theism as his Tnhfat td Mmtahhiddin on the one hand and the 
Trust deed of the Brahmo Samaj on the other, m addition to 
many of his other works, prove conclusively He did not 
reject any truth to be found in any scriptures or m the teach 
mgs of any prophet or saint, he revered and accepted truth 
from all quarters but at the same time he did not accept any 
book or teacher as infallible It should not, however, be for 
gotten that, though he was thus cosmopolitan in his acceptance 
of truth, there are reasons to think that be believed in what mav 
be called national or racial manifestations or developments of 
universal theism 


•Miss Sophia Dob on Collet tjie Raja s English biographer wTites 
Ranmohuii made no secret of the theistic pass oa winch ruled his life 
A favourite disciple remarked that wheneier he spoke of the Uniiersal 
Theism to the Qd\ocacy of which he had de^oted himself, he uas nioied 
c\eii to tears —Ed tor 

t<m{fiif>orary EiohUfoti of ReUgious Thought b\ Count 
Goblet d Ah lella p 233 
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At the time when he cstabhshetl the Brahmo Snmaj be 
meant it to be simply a meeting ground for people of all sects 
•who "Wished to unite for dn me worship, “n place of public meet 
ing of all sorts and descriptions of people without distinction 
as shall beha^e and conduct thcmsei\es in an orderly, sober, 
religious and de\out manner for the worship and adoration of 
the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is the 
author and preser\er of the Um\erse but not under or by any 
other name, designation or title peculiarly used for and applied 
to any particular Being or Beings by anj man or set of men 
whatsoe\ er *** 

It seems to us, that the Raja ma> ha^e thought thit 
Theism, though at bottom one all o\er the world, has yet found 
various expressions among different races, and ♦hough abstract 
truth IS thinkable, yet as it finds actual manifestation m some 
concrete shape, it is the part of wisdom to allow the abstract 
um\ersal Theism in all countries and among all races to keep its 
nati\e shape and colour, m which it is embodied, freed, of 
course, from all that is base and impure, ^vith a broad spirit of 
toleration for other shapes and colours , and that the future 
umty of the human race m religion is not to be realised 
by all mankmd following the creed of this or that sect, but by 
each nation or race giving up all such erroneous and superstitious 
beliefs and pernicious customs and lifeless rituals as clash with 
pure Theism, but in e^ery thing else keeping all that is racy 
of the soil, all that distmctnely belongs to the religious genius 
of that nation or race, m a spirit of discnmmatmg reierenee 
for its own past and of respect and toleration for others 

Professor Moiiier ^\illiams speaks of him as the first really 
earnest investigator in the science of comparative theology, 
which the world has produced 


As A Social Refoumek 

Position Social customs and practices have been and are in all 

of women countries more or less connected with the religious beliefs of 
the people It is, therefore, only natural that Rammohun Roy’s 
programme of religious reform should lead on to and embrace 
social reform In all countries, and specially m India, social 
reform consists chiefly m domg away with the disabihties or 
sufferings incident to difference of sex or the accident of birth*- 
Or, m other words, social reformers have chiefly to fight with the 
spirit of caste and its evils and the subjection of women to the 


•The passable qnoted abo\e is from the Tmstiked of the Brnhnio 
^raaj of which the late Mahade^a Gorind Ranadc said — The spin 
tavlity Ihc deep piety and nnieersal tolerati >n of th s doenment repre- 
sent an ideal of lie-itits and perfection which it jna\ vet take niaiiv 
centBres leforc its full signiScance is understood by ottr leople — 
I dltor 
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selftsh interests and pleasures or supposed interests of the male 
sex 

Rammohun Roy’s chief claim to the gratitude of Hindu 
womanhood is the courageous and devoted part that he played 
in the movement for the abolition of the Suttee. He may or may 
not have been the central figure in that movement, but it must 
be admitted by all that but for fais exertions that inhuman 
custom would not have been put down by law so soon as it was 
But to prevent the murder of widows was only to create 
another problem, namely, the amelioration of their condition. 
It IS even now a question as to how we can best better their lot. 
Many solutions of the problem have been proposed and attempt 
ed : their remarriage, giving them such training as to enable 
them to lead honourable, useful and independent lives, so 
changing the Hmdu law of inheritance as to make the means 
of Imng of Hmdu widows less precarious, &c His Brief 
Remarks regarding Modem Encroachments on the Ancient Rights 
of Females, according to the Hindu Law of Inheritance was m 
tended to attain the last object. That the condition of helpless 
widows deeply touched his heart appears also from No. VI of 
the Samhad Kaumiidi, which contamed “an appeal to the ncli 
Hindus of Calcutta to constitute a society for the relief of desti- 
tute widows, upon the principles of the Civ il and Military 
Widows* Fund established by order of Government *’ 

That he was earnestly in favour of the education of women 
IS quite clear from many passages m his writings, such, for 
instance, ns the following, taken from his Second Conference on 
the Practice of Burning 11 idoits Alive — 

How then can jou accuse them of want of understanding'* 
If after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot 
comprehend or retain what has been taught him, we maj consider 
him as deficient , but as >0u keep women generally void of 
cduc'ition and acquirements jou cannot, therefore in justice pro- 
nounce on their inferiority On the contrary, Lilavati, Bhanu 
mati the wife of the Prince of Karnat, and that of Katidas, are 
celebrated for their thorough Knowledge of all the Shastras , 
moreover, in the Brihndaronyak Oporitshnd of the Ya;ur I eda it 
IS clearly stated that ^ajoavalkya imported divine knowledge of 
the most difificult nature to his wife Maitreyi, who was able to 
follow and completelj attain it’ 

Second!} \ou charge them with want of resolution, at which 
I feel exeeedmgli surprised for we constantly perceive, m a 
country where the name of death makes the male shudder, that 
the female, from her firmness of mind, offers to burn with the 
corpse of her deceased husband , and yet jou accuse those women 
of deficiency in point of resolution 
Thirdly With regard to their trustworthiness, let us look 
minutely into the conduct of lioth sexes, and we may he enabled 
to ascertain which of them ts the most frequently guilty of betray 
ing friends If we enumerate such women m each village or town 
as have been deceived by men, and such men ns ha\e been betrayed 
by women, I presume that the numlier of deceived women would be 
lounil ten times greater than that of the lietrayed men Men are, 
in general, able to read and write, and manage public ntlairs, by 
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which means Uioj easilj promulRntc such faults as sToincn 
occasional!) commit, but nescr cousulcr ns cnminai the misconJuct 
of men towards women One fault thej liasc, it must be ncknow 
ledRcd , which is, bj considerinpr others cqunll) void of duplicit) 
as themscUes, to ri\c their confidence too rendil>, from svhich 
they suffer such miserj, cicn so far that some of them arc misled 
to suffer themsehes to be burnt to death 
In the fourth place with respect to their subjection to the 
passions, this may be judged of by the custom of marnaRc as to 
the respectisc sexes , for one man may marrj two or three 
sometimes even ten svi\cs and upwards , while a woman who 
marries but one husband desires at his death to follow him, for 
sakiiiR all worldly enjo)racnts, or to remain leading the austere 
life of an ascetic 

Child* ”” safely said that had he lived to return home from 

Marriage, England and work here for a few jears more, his contact with 
Po}rgamy, the Comparatively enlightened womanhood of the IVest would 
certainly have borne fruit m the establishment of educational 
institutions for Indian girls and women That Miss Mary 
Carpenter came out to Indn to labour for the good of Indian 
women is due mainly to her contact with the Raja Regarding 
the re marriage of child widows, his [Bengali] biographer, Bahu 
Nagendra Nath Chatterjee says —“We hav e heard that Ram 
mohun Roy used to express a desire to his friends that the re- 
marriage of child Widows should become prevalent When he 
went to England a rumour spread everywhere that on coming 
back home he would introduce the custom of the re marriage 
of widows ” 

It will appear from a study of lus Brief Remarks regardtnj 
the Ancient Rights of Females that he was opposed to poly 
gamy, kuhntsni and the practical sellmg of girls in marriage 
He showed from the Shastras that second marriages were 
authorised only under certain circumstances, and observed — 

"ifad a Magistrate or other public officer been authorised by 
the rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction to 
a second marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant 
his consent only on such accusations as the foregoing being 
substantiated the above law might have been rendered effectual 
and the distress of the female sev m Bengal and the number of 
suicides, would have been necessarily verj much reduced 
We have no indication in his works of his vnews on child- 
marnnge Perhaps in his da> s in Bengal, though such marriages 
must have been customary, their consummation was postponed 
to a maturcr age, thus minimizing the evil to some extent, as 
IS still the case in some parts of India But one can only 
speculate as to nhat he would have done had he Jived to come 
back from England For, a man who had such innate chivalry 
in his nature that he would never take his scat if any woman of 
what rank so ever remained standing m his presence, could not 
have failed to observe the evil effects on women of such a 
custom 
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It IS rclited that he ^a\c his Rrand-<laughtcr in marnage 
>Thcn she -was 15 or 10 

That Rammohuii Roj had not failed to ob«tcr\c the e\il 
effects of caste will appear from the extract from one of his 
letters printed below — 

I regret to si> that the present sjstcm of religion adhered to 
b) the Hindus is not srcll calculated to promote their political 
interest The distinction of castes, introducing innumerable 
divisions and sub-disisions among them Ins cntirelj deprived them 
of patriotic feeling and the multitude of religious ntes and cere- 
monies and tie Ians of puriBeation have totally disqualifcd them 
from undertaking anj difficult enterprise It is I think 

necessary that some change should take place in their religion at 
least for the sake of their political advantage and social comfort 
\TII of lus Snm&ad /vnumiidi, too prints the plea of 
n philanthropist (probablj hiraself), who, obser-ving the miser) 
caused b\ prejudices of caste, urges the Hindus not to debar 
themselses thercbj from meclnmcal pursuits, but to cultivate 
“such arts os would tend to their comfort, happmess and in 
dependence ” Bj crossing the ocean dining with Europeans, 
and m other wajs, the Raja, to a great extent, broke through the 
unreasonable and injurious restrictions imposed b> caste He 
published with a Bengali translation the first chapter of a 
Sanskrit work against caste named T ajrasiichi, bj 'MritjTinja\ a 
chary) a 

Among the causes of the political subjection of India, he 
mentions caste m the followmg passage taken from the Brahmu 
nicfll il/agflzifir — 

MiVe have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries 
and the cause of such degradation has been our e:scess in eivtliza 
tion and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals as tcell 
as our division into rasles which has been the source of want of 
unitj among us 

^Vhile ciMhzation produces culture refinement and socia 
bilit), its excess cnexv'’tes and makes men too mild 

In recent ^ea^s \arious means have been suggested for 
brmgmg about the fusion of castes and sub-castes and sects 
b) facibtating mter marriage among them The means 
proposed by Rammohun Roy was the adoption of the Satina 
form of marriage prescribed m the followmg sfokn of the “JIaha 
nirvana Tantra” 

There 1* no disenmiTmtion of age and caste or race m the Sot o 
marnage As enjo ned by Sivn one should marry a tcoman xcho 
has no husband and tcho is not sapinda that is irho is not xctthtn 
the prof ibited degrees of marnage 

B.ammohun contended that orthodox Hindus ought to 
consider Smva marriages as valid as T airfik marriages Had 
his vnews prevailed widow marriage inter-castc and mter 
racial marriage, and post pubert) marnage would all have 
been considered valid according to Hindu usage 
CENTE^VRV n.*BUCrrV BOOKLET — 1 
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As AN Educationist 

It IS well-known that Rammohun Roy himself founded and 
helped others m founding schools He took a prominent part 
m the great educational controversy between the “Orientalists” 
and the **Anghcists,” and sided with the latter. But for his 
opposition the clamour of the former for the exclusive pursmt 
of Oriental studies would most probably ha^e prevailed. His 
Letter on Enghsh Education to Lord Amherst is a remarkably 
convincmg production For the direct and indirect bene 
ficial results of Western education, we are mdebted to Raja 
Rammohun Roy as much as to Lord Macaulay, Lord "William 
Bentmck, David Hare and others.* 

Rammohun Roy wrote text-books in Bengah on Grammar, 
Geography, Astronomy and Geometry. He may be considered 
as practically the father of modem Bengali literary prose. He 
taught his people the use of marks of pimctuation There was 
m his nature a deep \ein of genuine poetry, too; as his Bengali 
hymns show. He was the first to write theistic hymns an 
Bengali Pandit Ramagati Nyayaratna, a well known Hindu 
historian of the Bengali language and literature, truly observes 
that *‘they appear to possess the power of melting even stony 
hearts, of malung the most irreligious devoted to God and of 
making hearts sunk in worldliness detached from the world ” 
His Bengali journal, the Sainbad Kainmidt, first appeared 
in 1821 He is practically the founder of native journalism in 
India The Sainbad Kauimidff was not exclusively or chiefly a 
political publication It, as well as his Persian newspapers, 
Mirat-iil-Akhbar or “Jlirror of Intelligence,” had an educational 

•Tlie rvrt plv3cd bv Ramtiiobun m the introduction and promotion 
of \\e<teru education, in drawing the Christian missions into the field 
of Indian education and in the founding of the Hindu College i i 
Calcutta Ins t>ecn destritied m the ‘Notes in supplement to the Stori 
of llli lift given in the piecediiig pages Rannnohim s otbocac] <f 
iiKwlcrn learning in his letter to I/>rd Minierst (182a) for an enJightcned 
svstcin of education end racing Vfathemitics, Natural Ihilosophy. 
Cliemistrv \natomv with other useful sciences," was writtin 12 veirs 
lK.fore Macaulav wrote hts famous minute (ISaa) Rut whereas Ram- 
inolmn Hid emphasis on the teaching of Western sciences Vfarauliv 
picadcil for the estal lishnient of schools "m which the I nghsh language 
might t>c well an 1 thoroughlj taught ’ — Fdllor 

me of the contents of the earlier nutnl>ers of the Ssimhud Kauinudl 
itiav Isr given here ~ 

■No 1 — \n npi'cvl In the CtOsernment for the cstalhshmeilt of 
a seho<l for the gritaitous inslructKn of the poor but respectable 
Hindus 

No H — Hitml le ad Iress to the f5< verntrent soliciting the exten- 
sion of trial Iv jurv to Vlofussil 7ilU an I I'rovinoil Courts sf 
Jodicvtnrv 

No III — \n appeal to the Covemnient to rcl eve the Hin la 
romninmts firm tie ineotiseiiieiice nnsc<jneni upon tlere lieing 
inlr sm Irhaut f r the turning <f dead Uxhes whereis an iinmetisc 
spare i f gTtiun I has ticen granted f »r the I urtal of Christiins 
lie dude tcftlnnfj cn fieri 
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purpose, too. Besides politics, subjects of a historical, literary 
and scientific character were treated of therein.* 

Lawyers of eminence ha\e declared that the legal writings IIis legal 
of the Raja, such as his Brief Remarks on Anctent Female writings 
Rights, The Bights of Hindus over Ancestral Property accord- 
ing to the LoiV of Bengal, would do credit to jurists of the 
highest standing t 


Appeal to Gos eminent for the pre\ention of the exportation of 
the greatest part of the produce of rice from Bengal to foreign ports 

Appeal to Goiernnient to enable the middle class of natue 
subjects to avail themselves of the treatment of I uropean physicians 

Appeal to the Lalcutta Jlagistrates to resort to rigoious measures 
for relieving the Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta from the serious 
grievances of Christian gentlemen driving their buggies amongst 
them and cutting and lashing them with whips, without distinction 
of sex or age, while the^ quietlj assembled in immense numbers to 
see the Unages of their deities pass m the Chitpore Hoad, when 
mqiiy of them, through terror and consternation caused by the 
lashing indicted on the spectators, fell down into drains, while 
Others were trampled under foot bj the crowd 

*Thc contents of the first issue of the Mirat id IMibar will prove of 
interest — 

1 Ihe editor informs the public that although so many Jvews 
papers have been published m this city to gratifj their readeis, yet 
there is none m leistan for the information of those who are well 
versed in that language, and do not understand Ifnglish particu 
larlj the people of Upper Hmdusfhan He has therefore undertaken 
to publish a Persian Jsewspaper every week 

2 Government Regulation respecting the period Company s 
Servants can be absent from tbeir duty on account of their health 

3 Difference with China 

4 Trial of John Hajes, Esq , Judge of Tipperah 

5 Release of Prisoners on the 23rd of April Ring s Birth 
<la> 

6 Shipping Intelligence 

7 Cause of Enmity between Russia and the Sublime Porte 

8 Exploits of Rungeet Singh 

9 Ileiitiful crop of corn this year in lliiidoostan 

10 Pair of Elephants for sale 

11 iTice of Indigo and Opium 

12 Proposal sent to the inhabitants of Sfiajuhatiabad by an 
officer of the Honourable Companv pointing out the advantages 
of having an English School instituted m that citv , to which how 
ever the Natives paid no attention * 

Welcoming editonallv the advent of this Persian Wceklv started 
l)> Rammohun the Cafrwlfa Journal {20tli April 1822, p 561) of 
Mr James Silk Buckingham wTOte — 

* The I ditor is a Brahmin of high rank, a man of liberal senlt 
inents, and bv no mcan-< vkficient m lovaltv well versed in Uie 
lersian language, and possessing a ompetent knowledge of Taghsh 
intelligent with n considerable share of general information and nil 
insatiable thirst after knowledge ” — h ditor 

tTbe late Sir Grwroodav Banerice a of the Calcutta High Coart 

and \ ice-Chancellor of tlw Lmvirsitv of Calcutta, m a speech that he 
delivered as Chairman at Kammohun Rov's Death Annivcrsarv Meet 
ing m 18S9, sail — • His (Kammohun s) two essays— one on the rights of 
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RAmiOHVN ROY 


As A Political Refoumee 


Raja’s 
Love of 
Freedom 


To the public Rammohun Ro> is best known as a religious 
and social reformer To many he is also known as a litterateur 
and educationist. But he is not so well-known as a political 
reformer and agitator. A brief account of his politics may not 
therefore be out of place here. 

Mr William Adam^ a Baptist Missionary^ whose associa- 
tion with Raja Rammohun Roy led him to adopt Unitarian 
opinions, bears the following testimony to his Io\e of liberty — 

“He would be free or not be at all Lo\e of freedom was 

perhaps the strongest passion of his soulj . freedom not of 

action merely, but of thought . This tenacity of personal 
independence, this sensitive jealotisj of the slightest approach to 
an encroachment on his mental freedom uas accompanied with a 
very nee perception of the equal rights of others, even of those 
who differed most widely from him ’ 

It was this love of liberty that was the source of all his 
political opinions and the mainspring of all his political actmty. 
It made him take interest in and deeply sympathise with all 
political movements all over the world that had for their object 
the advancement of popular freedom Some instances ma> 
here be given of Ranimohun’s cosmopolitan sympathies in the 
region of politics 

“Uhen the intelligence reached India that the people of Naples 
after extorting a constitution from their despotic king were crushed 
Lack into servitude by the Austrian troops, in obedience to the 
joint mandate of the crowned heads of Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
Sardinia, and Naples, Rammohun felt it [so] keenlj, 
that in a letter to Mr. Buckingham, dated August II, 182 J, 
he wrote ♦ — 

*I am afraid 1 must be under the necessity of denying mjself 
the pleasure of jour societj this eiening more especial!) as my 
mind IS depressed by the late news from Furope From the 

late unhappy news 1 am obliged to conclude that I shall not li\e 
to sec liberty universall) restored to the nations of F urojie, and 
Asiatic nations, especially those that are I uropean colonies, 
possessed of a greater degree of the same blessing than what the> 
now en] 0 ) 

“Under these eirrumstances I consider the muse of the Neapolitans 
as m\ own, and their enemies as ours f nemies to Ithtrty and 
/riends of despoftrm ha\c nntr been and never xctU he ulUmately 
lucrrsi/ui ” 

the IIin<V>o females and the other on the rii,Jits tf a Hind o over ancestral 
ptopertv — sliow at vmce tus sleep crudtltun as b Ivwser and liis 1 ri>a 1 
views as a jsri.t, and it is to llie latter of these two essns that due 
III no small tnevsurc the ndiuicrd state of the liu rcLitinj, |<, il<, 
alienatiluv of pK'pctlv iti Itenv.al The ctiuJttlini. paraktajh of tbit 
rsviv IS well wirtlis of Kamnuhen lot, an I will d» lion ur l« am 
lawierofaii jurist m the coutitn Riers t nc who Ivh nv.s I > the pro* 
fessi n tu whi U I have ttic torn «r to will petceive lure ibe rn li 

nKnts of tint d scnssion wtnrli in the wrlll^^s <t ^ir Ilenrv Maine, 
taie shed sorb lasttr <\er his fiime An ! Kamriiol on Kt v was ro pro 
pr< frssM rul Iwiwvrr ’ (fvewlniieencet Sf-teihtt and It «<«ngr o/ Sir 
t Nsf,y«dji l^nerfre CjUutlJ p VrO] — / dil w 
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“These noble words,*’ says Mtss Collett, “reveal how pro- 
foundly Rammohun felt with the late James Russell Lowell that 
“In the gam or loss of one race all the rest ha\e equal claim” ; 
and that 

‘ TV herever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest, ’neath the all beholding Sun, 
That wrong is also done to us 

Rammohun’s Persian weekly, Mirat vl-Akhhar, contained an 
article on “Ireland, the causes of its distress and discontent ” 
In this he dwelt on the e\nls of absenteeism and the injustice of 
mamtammg Protestant clergymen out of re\enues wrung from 
the Roman Catholic mhabitants of Ireland.* He said : — • 

How admirable is the observation of Saadi (on whom be mercy I) 

“Do not say that these rapacious ministers are the well wishers of 
hts Majesty , 

For in proportion as they augment the revenue of the State, they 
diminish his popularity , 

O statesmen, apply the revenue of the King towards the comfort 
of the people, 

Then during their lives they will be loyal to him ” 

"When the news of the establishment of consti*^utional Gov- 
ernment in Spam reached India, he ga\e a public umner at tne 
Town Hall t Some months before his departure for England, 
news reached Calcutta of the latest French Reyolution, and, 
“so great was his enthusiasm that,” we are told, “he could 
think, and talk of nothing else ” He \iewed it as a triumph of 
libert> and rejoiced accordingly On his \oyage to England 
he landed at the Cape for onij an hour or two “Returning on 
board he met with a nasty accident The gangway ladder had 
not been properl> secured, and he got a serious fall, from which 
he was lome for eighteen months afterwards and indeed neier 
finally reco\ered But no bodily suffering could repress his 
mental ardour Two French frigates, under the rei olutionary 
flag, the glorious tri-colour, were l>mg in Table Bay, and lame as 
he was, he would insist on \isitmg them The «!ight of these 


•In his anaUsis of the Insb situation and the remedies he suggested 
Rammotiun cau be said to Iia^e definiteh anticipated Gladstones Irish 
reform measures — Editor 

tlhe dinner referred to abo\e was given b\ the Raja it appears on 
receipt of the news of the successful rising of the Spanish colonies in 
South \raenca against the autlionts of Spam In a letter wTitten appa 
tenth h\ an Pngh h friend of the Raja then hsing in Calcutta and 
appearing in the i-.-uc of the Fdiu burgh Maza me (Constable), ^or 
*^ptembcr IfCT we read — 

But the h\elv interest he (Rammohun) tool, in the progress of 
South \merHan emancipation, ennnenth marks the greatness an I 
Ijcnesolence of his mind and was created he said 1j\ the perusal 
of the detestable liarbarities inflicted In Spain to subjugate and 
afterward-, continued bv the Inquisition to retain m t>ondigc that 
unhapps conntrs Footnote continued on next page) 
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colours seemed to kindle lus cntluisinsm, and to render him in 
sensible to pam ” 

During the dajs of the Reform Rill agitation m England, 
he considered the struggle between the reformers and anti- 
reformers os a “struggle between liberty and tjrannj through- 
out the world ; between justice and injustice, and between 
right and wrong He publicly as owed that in the event of 
the Reform Bill being defeated, he would renounce hi& connec- 
tion with England There arc other indications, in his works, 
of what m our daj is known as the spirit of non cooperation 
It IS not dilTicult to believe that, had he lived now, this spirit 
would have found expression m some movement of national 
self assertion 


Attitude towards Muhammad vns 
The attitude of Rammohun Roy towards Mussalman rule, 
society, character and culture was entirelj unprejudiced and 
fraternal He wore m public the dress worn m Muhammadan 
courts In his “Judicial system of India," to the question — 

Q What IS i/our opinion of the judicial character and conduct 
of the Hindu and Muhammadan lanyers attached to the courts f 
He replied • 

A Among the Muhammadan laivyers I have met with some 
honest men The Hindu latiyers are in general not well spoken of 
and they do not enjoy much of the confidence of the public 
In the “Condition of India,” he writes 
I have observed with respect to distant cousins sprung from 
the same famdy, and hvmg m the same district when one branch 
of the family had been converted to Mussulmamsm that those 
of the Muhammadan branch living in a freer manner, were dis 
tinguished by greater bodily activity and capacity for exertion 
than those of the other branch which had adhered to the llindoo 
simple mode of hfe 

Again — 

Q What IS the state of industry amon^ them v 
A The Mohammedans are more active and capable of exertion 
than the Hindus but the latter are also generally patient of labour, 
and diligent m their employments and those of the Upper Province 
not inferior to the Mohammedans themselves in industry 
Q irfint cnpafcditj; of improvement do they possess ® 


*\\hat' replied he (npoo being asked why be had celebrated by 
lUnminations by an elegant dinner to about sixty Europeans and by 
a speech composed and delUcied in rngUsli dj himself at Ins hou»e 
in Calcutta on the arrival of important news of the success of ihe 
Spanish patriots) ongJit I to be insensible to the sufferings of my 
fellow -creatures wherever thei are, or however unconnected by 
interests religion or language ? 

This letter was reproduced lU The Monthly Repcsitorj of Theologv 
and General Literature ’* A ol Will pp 575 788 and has been unearthed 
by Mr Prajendra Nath Banerji who published it in I'lte Modern Ee\ieJ> 
for March ia32— Ef/for 
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A They have the same capability o£ improvement as anj other 
civilized people ... 

Q IJ hat degree of intelligence exists among the nattve 
inhabitants f 

A The Mussulmans, as well as the more respectable classes of 
Hindus chieflj cultivated Persian literature, a great number of 
the former and a few of the latter also extending their studies 
likewise to Arabic This practice has partially continued to the 
present time, and among those who enjoy this species of learning, 
as well as among those who cultivate Sanskrit literature, many 
well informed and enlightened persons maj be found, though from 
their Ignorance of European literature, they are not naturally much 
esteemed by such Europeans as are not well versed in Arabic or 
Sanskrit 

His opinion of Muhammadan rule is found thus expressed Opinion of 
in his “Appeal to the King m Council against the Press 
Regulation” •— Ruk " 

“kour Majesty is aware, that under tlieir former Muhammadan 
Rulers, the natives of this country enjojed everj political privilege 
in common with Mussulmans, being eligible to the highest offices 
in the 'tate, entrusted with the command of armies and to the 
government of provinces and often chosen as advisers to their 
Prince, without disqualification or degrading distinction on account 
of their religion or the place of their birth They used to receive 
free grants of land exempted from any payments of revenue, and 
besides the highest salaries allowed under the Government, they 
enjoyed free of charge, large tracts of country attached to certain 
offices of trust and dignity, while natives of learning and talent 
IV ere rewarded with numerous situations of honour and emolument 
Although under the British Rule, the natives of India have 
entirely lost this political consequence, your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects were consoled by the more secure enjoyment of those 
civil and religious rights which had been so often violated by the 
rapacitj and intolerance of the Mussulmans , and notwithstand 
mg the loss of political rank and power they considered themselves 
much happier in the enjo>m«nt of civil and religious liberty than 
were their ancestors but if these rights that remain are allcwed 
to be unceremoniously invaded the most valuable of them being 
placed at the mercy of one or two individuals, the basis on which 
they have founded their hopes of comfort and happiness under the 
British Power, will be destroyed ” 

Again — 

‘ Notwithstanding the despotic power of the Mogul Princes who 
formerly ruled over this country, and that their conduct was often 
cruel and arbitrary yet the wise and virtuous among them, always 
employed two intelligencers at the residence of their Nawabs or 
Lord Lieutenants A^libor norees or news writer who published an 
account of whatever happened, and a Khoo/cu natces or confiden 
tial correspondent who sent a private and particular account of 
every occurrence worthy of notice , and although these Lord 
Lieutenants were often particular friends or near relations to the 
Prince he did not trust entirely to themselves for a faithful and 
impartial report of their administration am! degraded them when 
they appeared to deserve it either for their own faults or for 
their negligence is not checking the delinquencies of their subor 
uinate officers which shews that even the Mogul Princes, although 
their form of Government admitted of nothing better, were eon 
vineed that in a country so rich and so replete with temptations, 
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a restraint of some kind was absolutely necessary, to prevent the 
abuses that are so liable to flow from the possession of power ” 


Fight for 
a free 
Press in 


Indian Politic Opimons 

We now pass on to the Raja’s Indian political opinions 
Our pobtics are sure to be tinged bj our attitude towards 
British rule in India It is, therefore, necessary to know what 
the Raja thought of British rule in India in his da^ In hts 
autobiographj * he writes — 

“ I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different 

countries, chiefly irithm, but some beyond the bounds of Hindoos 
tan, with a feeling of great aversion to the establishment of the 
British Power in India 'tVhen I had reached the age of twent\, 
my father recalled me, and restored me to his favour , after which 
1 first saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon after 
made myself tolerably acquainted with their laws and form of 
government Finding them generally more intelligent more steadv 
and moderate m their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against 
them, and became inclined in their favour feeling persuaded that 
their rule, though a foreign yoke would lead more speedily and 
surely to the amelioration of the native inhabitants ’ 

Raja Rammohun Roy believed that a free Press is one 
of the best safeguards of liber t> This couv’iction found ex 
pression in his Petitions against the Press Regulation (1) to the 
Supreme Court and (2) to the King in Council The Press 
Ordinance prescribed that thenceforth no one should publish a 
newspaper or other periodical without havnng obtained a hcense 
from the Governor General in Council, signed bj the Chief 
Secretary The memorial submitted to the Supreme Court 
“may be regarded as the Areopagitica of Indian History. Alike 
jn diction and in argument, it forms a noble landmark in the 
progress of Indian culture m the East ” 

This Sfemorial proving fruitless, Rammohun and his co- 
adjutors appealed to the King in council t Saj s HIiss Collett — 

•Hie autol lographical sketch referred to aboie is rcpmdnced in 
Vppendiv B — Editor 

t \ ten passages from this memorable document arc reproduced 
Viclow — Lddor 

31 VIcn in power hostile to the Liliertv of the Press winch is 
a disagreeatlc check upon their conduct when unable to discover 
onv real evil arising from it-, existence have attempted to make the 
world imagine that it might in some possible ecmtingencv afford 
the means of combination against the Government I ut not tc men 
tion that cxtraordinarv emergencies wonid warrant measures which 
in trlinarv times are fotallv nnjusti/ial 1* voor tfajestv is well 
aware that a 1 ree Press has never vet ciused a revolution in aiiv 
part of tie worll f'ceause white men can easily represent the 
grievances arising from the conduct of the local acthonties to the 
supreme Covemment an 1 thus get them re Ires -ed the ground* cf 
discontent that excite rcvolcti n are remove 1 whereas where no 
free loin of tic I“re s existed an I grievances ronserjncntly remained 
nnrrprr eim 1 and nnrcdiesse ' innumcral le revolutions have taken 
place in all jarts of the glolw or if prevented I v the armed force <f 
the Government the pecpie con lu Bed teadv for insurrection 


63 
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"The appeal is one of the noblest pieces of English to which 
Raminohnn put his hand. Its stately periods and not less stately 
thought recall the eloquence of the great orators of a century ago 
In language and stjle for ever associated with the glorious vindica 
tion of libertv, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of British 
power the principles und traditions which arc distinctive of British 
History 

This Memorial, too, pro\ ed una\ ailing. The Privy Council 
declined to comply with the petition. 

A new Jury Act came into operation in the beginning of 
1827, On August 17th, 1829, Rammohun wrote to Mr. J. Craw- 
ford and entrusted to him petitions against the Act for presenta- 
tion to both Houses of Parliament, signed by Hindus and 
Muslims. He thus concisely stated the grounds of grievance 

"In his famous Jury Bill, Mr. "Wynn, the late President of the 
Board of Control, has, bj introducing religious distinctions into the 
judicial sjstem of this country, not only afforded just grounds for 
dissatisfaction among the Natives in general, but has excited much 
alarm in the breast of every one conversant with political principles 
Any Natives, either Hindu or Slohamedan, are rendered by this 
Bill subject to judicial trial by Christians either European or 
Native, while Christians, including Native converts, are exempted 
from the degradation of being tried either by a Hindu or Mussulman 
juror, however high he maj stand in the estimation of society 
This Bill also denies both to Hindus and Mohatnedans the honour 
of a seat in the Grand Jury even in the trial of fellow Hindus or 
Mussulmans This is the sum total of Mr Hjnn’s late Jury Bill, 
of which we bitterly complain " 

Rammohun went on to suggest a possibility, "which is by 
no means so remote now as when he wrote” : — 


36 It is well known that despotic Governments naturallj desire 
the suppres'.ion of aiij freedom of expression wliich might tend to 
expose their acts to the obloqnv which ever attends the exercise of 
Uraniiv or oppression and the argument thej. constantly resort to 
IS, that the spread of knowledge is dangerous to the existence of all 
legitimate authontv , since, as a people become enlightened, they will 
discover tliat hv a umtv of effort, the many mav easily sUav.e off the 
yoke of the few , and thus become emancipated from the restraint-* 
of power altogether, forgetting the lessrfin derived from historv, that 
m countries whicli have made the smallest advances m civiluation, 
anarchv and revolution are most prevalent — while on the other hand, 
m nations the most enlightened, any revolt against governments, 
whicli have guarded inviolate the lights of the governed, is most 
rare, and that the resistance of a people advanced in knowledge, has 
ever been — ^not against the existence, — hut against the abuses of the 
Governing power Canada, during the late war with Amencs, 
afforded a mcniorable instance of the truth of this argument Th; 
tnhghttned inhabitants of that colonv, finding that their rights and 
privileges Jiad been secured to them, their complaints listened to, 
and their grievances redressed bv the llritish government, resisted 
everv attempt of the United States to seduce them from their alle- 
giance to It In fact, It nnv he fvnr!e«sb averred, that the more 
enlightened a people V>ccon e, the less likelv are tlicv to revolt 
against the govgming pjwer, as long as it is exercised with justice 
tempered with mem, and the rights and privileges of the governed 
arc held sacreil fToin anv invasiow 


Raj’a's 

Demand 

for 

Political 

Rights 


The Jury 
Act of 
1827. 
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“Supposing that 100 years hence the Native character becomes 
elevated from constant intercourse with Luropeans and the 
acquirement of general and political knowledge as well ns of modern 
arts and sciences^ is it possible that they will not have the spirit 
as well as the inclination to resist efieclually' an> unjust and 
oppressive measures serving to degrade them in the scale of societ> * 
It should not be lost sight of that the position of India is very 
different from that of Ireland, to nnj quarter of which an Lnglisb 
fleet may suddenly con\ey a bodj of troops that may force its 
way in the requisite direction and succeed m suppressing everj 
effort of a refractory spirit Were India to share one-fourth of the 
knowledge and energy of that countrj, she would prove from her 
remote situation, her riches and her vast population, either useful 
and profitable as a willing province, an ally of the British empire, or 
troublesome and annojing as a determined enemy “ 

The letter quoted abo\e is remarkable for the farsighted 
glance into the future which it reveals Here in germ is to be 
found the national aspiration which is now breaking forth into 
demands for self rule * Rammohun’s English biographer (Miss 
Sophia Dobson Collet) observes that 

' The prospect of an educated India, of an India approximating 
to European standards of culture, seems to have never been long 
absent from Bammohun’s mind and he did however vaguely, 
claim in advance for his countrymen the political rights which 
progress in civilization inevitably involves Here again, Bam 
mohun stands forth as the tribune and prophet of New India 

The The Select Committee of the House of Commons whieli was 

Champion appointed m February, 1831, and reappomted in June to con 

of the sider the renewal of the Company’s Charter invited him to 

easan appear before it Rammohun decbned this request but tender 
ed his evidence in the form of successive “Communications to 
the Board of Control ” The first of these dealt with Revenue 
The Raja appears here as the champion of the rack rented ryot 
(peasant) While the Zamindars or land holders had been 
greatly benefited by the Permanent Settlement of 1703, while 
their wealth and the wealth of the community had generally 
increased, the poor cultivator was no better off The remedy 
he asked for was, in the first place, the prohibition of any further 
rise in rent, and secondly — rents being now so exorbitantly high 
as to leave the ryot m a state of extreme misery, —a reduction 
in the revenue demanded from the Zamindar so as to ensure 
a reduction m the ryot’s rent The decrease m revenue he would 
meet by increasing taxes upon luxuries or by emjilqying as 
Collectors low salaned Indians instead of high salaried l^uro- 
pcans It may here be incidentally observed that a century 

•That Katnniohun looked upon tlie British domination of India as 
a period of political tutelage will lie ainplj liorne out bv what he said 
{J»Ui June 18281 to VI Victor Jociucment the rrenchinan who his 
Kfl hu impressions of India m his t OVAGL />JNSr L’l\l)L (Ians 
1811) —‘India requires inanv more sears of Pngl sh dimiiiation so 
that s) e mii,ht not hvv c main tilings to lose u lille she is reelaiming 
her poUf/ral iniepenlence (■'ee Vlr \ C Cltaudliuri translation of 
the inttrview in the Modern heileii for Jane 1926] — Ftf/for 
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npo, wliPii rtluciUion wns in a backward cotubtintt, Raja Ram 
nioimn Roj considered Indians fit for tlie duties of Collectors 
He also considered tlicm s>ell qualified to discharge oH judicial 
duties 

lie apjiroscd of the settlement in India of a fc^^ mo<lcl 
landlords from Lngland, but vas careful to stipulate that they 
should not be draun from the lower classes more 

later.] 

It admits of no doubt that the condition of the proprietors 
of land has impro\cd under the sjstcm of permanent assessment 
But the Government seems at present to believe that that system 
has resulted in loss of revenue to the State. It is, Ihcretorc, 
important to quote the Raja’s opinion on this subject 

' The nmoant of n^scssmont fixed on the Und# of these provinces 
nt the time of the I’crmnnont Settlement (1701) was ns hiRh ns 
hnd ever l>een assessed, and in many inslnnres higher Ihnn had 
ever before l>een realized by the exertions of an> goverriment 
Mobametlan or BnlisH Therefore, the (lOvernment sacrificed 
nothing in concluding that Bcttlement If it had not been formed 
the landholders (/cmtnilars) would always have taken care to 
present the revenue from increasing li> not bringing the waste lands 
into cultisation, and by collusive arrangements to elude further 
demands , while the state of the cultivators would not have lieen 
at all belter than it is now However if the Government had 
taken the whole estates of the country into its own bands as in 
the ceded and conquered provinces and the Madras Presidency 
then bj allowing the landholders only ten per cent on the rents 
(Afnh/ nnuh), and securing all the rest to the Government it might 
no doul t have increased the revenue for a short time But the 
whole of the landlords in the country would then have been reduced 
to the same condition as they arc nt present in the ceded and 
conquered Provinces of the Bengal Presidency or rather annihilated 
as m manv parts of the Madras territory , and the whole popula 
tion reduced to the same level of poverty At the same time the 
temporary increase of revenue to Government under its own 
immediate management would also have soon fallen off through 
the misconduct and negligence of the revenue officers as shown by 
innumcTable instances in which the estates -weTe keps khos ’ v c 
under the immediate management of Government ” 

Besides Government appropriates to itself an enormous duty 
on the transit and exportation of the produce of the soil which 
has since the period of the Perpetual Settlement increased to a 
great amount from the exertions of the proprietors in extending 
and improving cultivation under the assurance that no demand 
«iT rticnsftsir oi' rewnwr wonftf 6e matfc iroon Mem on accotmf of 
the progressive productiveness of their estates ’ 

The Raja contrasts the effects of the permanent and 
periodical systems of assessment m two statements 

“By a comparative view of the revenue of Bengal Behar and 
Onssa from the period of the Perpetual Settlement, it appears 
that m the thirty five years from 1792 93 to 1827 28 there was 
a total increase on the whole amount of the revenue of above 100 per 
cent (101 71) and that this increase has been steady and pro 
gressiwc up to the present time 

By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British territory 
in Madras it appears that during the same period of thirty five 
years (» e from 1793 to 1S28) there was an increase of only about 
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40 per cent (40 15) on the total amount of the whole rerenue 
That the increase during the first 17 years was 43i*‘ per cent , 
that m the next 8 >ears the increase nas only about 3| per cent , 
and that m the last 18 years there has been a decrease of 2 15 per 
cent " 

In an appendix he urged the Imperial utilitj of the policy 
of fixing a maximum rent to be paid by each cultivator, “that 
their rents, already raised to a ruinous extent, might not 
be subject to further increase ’* His advocacy of this policy is 
so statesmanlike that no apology is needed for quoting his 
\ lews on the subject. To recognise the indefeasible rights of the 
ryots m the soil Would make them loyal to the power that 
secured them and 

“ready to rise in defence of it, as a mditia or in any other shape 
that might be required . so as to secure the British rule in a 
foreign and remote empire, alike from internal intrigue and from 
external aggression without jhe necessity of keeping on fool an 
immense standing army at an enormous cost This consideration 
IS of great importance in respect to the natives of the upper and 
western provinces, who are distinguished by their superior bravery, 
and form the greater part of the British Indian Army If this race 
of men, who are by no means deficient in feelings of personal honour 
and regard for family rcsnectabibty, were assured that their rights 
in the soil were indefeasible so long as the British power should 
endure, they would, from gratitude and self interest, at all tiroes be 
ready to devote their lives and properly in its defence 

“The saving that might be effected by this lilieral and generous 
policy through the substituting of a militia force for a great part 
of the present standing army, would be much greater than any 
gam that could be realized b> any system of increasing land revenu" 
that human ingenuity could devise How applicable to this case is 
the following line of the Persian sage (Saadi) — 

Jia raijat suJh Kun irn’s t Afmswt anniin niihin 
Z nnkt ihuhinahuh i athl rn rayal Inxhkar nst 

“Be on friendly terms with th> subjects and rest easy alxnit 
the warfare of thine enemies , for to an upright prince his people 
IS an arm) “ 

While on the subject of Land Settlement we mny say that 
in 18iS, by Re/pilntion III of that year, the Revenue Collector 
in ench district was authorised to dispossess the holders of tnx- 
free lands by liis own nuthority, without rcfcrciiec to any 
judicial courts, if the collector should lie of opinion after such 
eiiquirj ns might satisfy himself that the title of the proprietor 
was not valid. It was therein enacted that ^'sucli decision of 
the Collector shall have the force and effect of n decree;” also 
that “it shall rot lie necessary for him to transmit his procceil- 
Inps to the Honnl of Revenue,” but *‘thp party ilisiiossessed 
might appeal,” and by Art. 3, whether nn appeal lie filed or 
not, “that It shall and mn^ be lawful for the Collector immc- 
dintel) to carr) into effect liis decision by attacliinj; and assessmj; 

Ins lands.” This rr;pj)aljon produrcfJ /freat alarm and distnist 
amongst the natives of Renpnl, Hihor and On«sa, many of 
whom petitioned ogainst the pnnciple of one partv, who lays 
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claim to the land, dispossessing on actual possessor nt liis own 
discretion. This agitation was led, though unsuccessfully, by 
Ilammohun Roy* Keg. Ill of 18*28 is still in force. 

Among the principal measures advocated in the Raja's 
Questions nnil .In-nirrs on the Judicial Sj/sfern of India were 
the substitution of English for Persian as the ofTicial language 
of the courts of law ; the appointment of native assessors in 
the civil courts; trial by jury, of which the Panchayft system 
was the indigenous parallel; separation of the ofliccs of judge 
and rc\cnue commissioners; separation of the olficcs of judge 
and magistrate ; codification of the criminal law and also of 
the law of India; and consultation with the local magnates 
before enacting law’s. The last reform proposed contains the 
germs of representative legislative bodies. 

Views on Indian Economic Question 

Students of Indian economics arc familiar with the fact that 
cxcry year nearly 15 crorcs of rupees [now more] of India’s 
capital is drained off to foreign parts without any hope of 
return. This drain of wealth did not escape the eyes of Raja 
Rammohun Roy, In his answers to questions on the “Revenue 
System of India” he says that as a large sum of money is now 
annually drawn from India by Europeans retiring from it with 
the fortunes realised there, a system which would encourage 
Europeans of capital to become permanent settlers with their 
families would necessarily greatly improve the resources of the 
country. lie prepared several tables to prov^e this dram. The 
following two paragraphs are appended to these tables : — 


“By the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and MeUille (the former, the 
Accountant General, and the latter, the Auditor General of the East 
India Company), recorded in the Minutes of evidence tahen before 
the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd February, 1830, 
It appears that the proportion of the Indian revenues exjfended in 
England on the territorial account amounts, on an average, to 
£3,000,000 annually It includes the expense at the Board of 
Control and India House, pay, absentee allowances and pensions 
of Civil and Military Officers m Europe for services in India, with 
interest of money realised there, Ac , &c , besides £453,588 for 
territorial stores consigned to India. 

“In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Government of 
Bengal, dated the 20th of June. 1810, and quoted in the work 
“On Colonial Policy as applicable to the Government of India,” 
by a very able servant of the Company, holding a responsible 
situation in Bengal, the Directors state that “it is no extravagant 
assertion to advance, that the annual remittances to London on 
account of individuals, have been at the rate of nearly £2,000,000 
per annum for a senes of years past" (p 70). From these and 
other authentic documents the author calculates the amount of 


•Readers interested niaj refer to the Petition to the Oovernor-General 
Lord Bentinck against Recitation III of iSsS for the Resumption of 
“Lakheraj” Lands, reprinted from the Asiatic Joumat (Vol I, New 
Strits, Jan — \pTiI, 1830) m the RajahV nnRli>.h IVorks — Erfilor 
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capital, or ‘‘the ac^rregate or tribute, public and prnate, so with 
drann from India from 1763 to ISiO, at £100 OOOOOO (p 63) 

The Settle It has already been stated that Raja Rammohun Roy was 

meat of favour of the settlement in India of European capitalists 

m'indfa"* under certain conditions Among the adtantnges hkel> in his 
opinion to arise from such settlement was the improvement of 
the condition of the native inhabitants by European landlords 
showing them superior methods of cultivation That this was 
not altogether a vain expectation appears from some observa 
tions m Jlr N. G Mukerji’s Hand book oj Indian AgnctiUure, 
Says Mr Mukerji : 

“Indeed, Indian agriculture has been actually vostl} improved 
by our contact with the West European planters have been the 
means of introducing important innovations In the most out of 
the way places of India we find European planters carrying on 
agricultural experiments and improvements impercepliblj and 
noiselessly ” 

This naturally leads one to a consideration of the Raja’s 
Remarks on Settlement tn India by Europeans It is a paper 
of rare personal and national importance But as it raises pro 
blems of great magnitude, we refrain from dealmg with it here 
SuERce it to say that this, bis final literary deliverance, holds 
up to the people of India the prospect of India bavnng English 
as its lingua franca, India socially and m other respects wester 
nized to some extent, India possibly independent and India 
the Enlightener of Asia 


Phogbessive Politicae Views 

Raja s faith Progressive political views imply confidence in the capacitj 
in the of a people for continuous xmprov ement Raja Rammohun Roy 

capacity of believed that the people of India “have the same capability 
his own improvement as any other civ lUzed people ” He did not 

believe that Asiatics were naturally an inferior race In the 
course of one of his numerous religious controv ersies “A 
Christian,” having indulged m a tirade about persons being 
“degraded by Asiatic effemmacy,” the Raja reminded him that 
almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs venerated by 
Christians, tiaj, even Jesus Christ himself, were Asiatics He 
wrote 


llofore ‘A Christian’ indulged m a tirade about persons being 
degraded by Asiatic elTeminaey’ he should have recollected that 
v(tnu><c rfh 'im: vna'ivih. mdi prftriardns vencrateil 't j 

Christians nay even Jesus Christ himself a Divine Incarnation 
and the founder of the Christian laith, were Vsiitlcs so that if 
a Christian thinVs it degrading to be born or to reside in Asia 
hr direct]} reflecU upon them 

Rammohun Roy also said * 

* I! by the ‘Ila} of Intetligenee for which tim Chrttlian says ne 
are indebleit to the Inghsh he means the introduction «f useful 
mrrhanieal arts 1 am read} to express my assent and also grati 
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Imlc , but with respect to Science, 1 ilcraturc, or Hcligion, I «io 
not nrinowiciigc that we arc placed under nnj obltgntion, for 
l»\ a reference to Iitslorj it ma> lie proved that the >\orld was 
indebted to our ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which 
sprang up in the hast, and thanks to the Goddess of ^\lsdom, we 
base still a philosophical and copious lancuagc of our own, which 
distinguishes us from other nations who cannot express scientific 
or abstract ideas without borrowing the language of foreigners 

On n perusal of the foregomfi pa|»es it will be found that, 
willi the cvccptioii of the agitation that has been going on 
for sometime past for the industrial regeneration of the country, 
Uammohun Ro> laid the foundation of all the principal modern 
moacnicnts for the tIc\atlon of our people I’robablj, as India 
IS inamlj an agricultural countrj and as, in his days, the pressure 
on land had not become abnormal owing to the indigenous 
iiidustnes not hasing disappeared then, to the extent to which 
the} ha\e now declined, tlic industrial problem did not then 
press lor solution with the same urgency ns now, Neserthe- 
Icss we find that the bearing of the sjstem of caste on industrial 
prosperity did not escape the keen eyes of Rammohun , is 
No VIII of his Stvnhad Kaitmttdt printed the “plea of a philan- 
thropist, who obsersing the misery caused by prejudices of 
caste, urges the Hindus not to debar themseUes thereby from 
mechanical pursuits, but to cultivate such arts ns would tend 
to their comfort, happiness and independence.” 

An estimate of nis Personauty 
IVe conclude this sketcli with the following estimate of his 
personality hy his biographer, the late Miss Sojilim Dobson 
Collet, who, though an English woman and a Trinitarian 
Christian, seems, on the whole, to ha\e understood the meaning 
of Ins life pretty accurately — 

Rammoliuu stamls in liistor^ as iht In mg bridge over whicl 
India inardies from licr uiimea:,uretl past to her incalculable future 
lie was the arch which spanned the gulf that >awned between ancient 
caste ind modern huniauit>, between superstition and science 
Ictwecii despotism and delnoc^ac^ , between mimobilc custom and "i 
con‘.cr\atue progress, letween polytheism and Iheisni 
lie was the mediator of Ins people, harmonizing m his own person, 
often by means of his own sohtarv sufferings the eonflitting ten 
denties <f inimemonal tradition and an inexitablc enlightenment 

He emtiodits the new spirit which arises from the compulsory Embotli 
mi\tart of races and faiths and civilizations — he embodies its freedom ment 
of enquiry its thirst for science its large human sympathy, jts ^ the 
pure and sifted ethics along with its reverent but not uncritical , 
regard for the past and prudent dismclmation towards *’ 
revolt But in the life of Rammohun we see, what we hope yet to 
have shown us in the progress of Ind a tint the secret of the whole 
movement is religious Amid all liis wanderings Rammohun was 
saved Iv Ins faith lie was a genuine outgrowth of the old 
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Hindu stock , in 8 sot L watered b\ new influences, and in an atmo-> 
phere charged with unwonted forcing power, but still a true scion 
of the old stock The Rajah was no n>erel> occideutalized oriental, 
no Hindu polished into the doubtful semblance of a European Just 
as little was he, if we maj use the term without offence, a spiritual 
Pnrasian If we follow the right line of his development we shall 
And that he leads the wai from the orientalism of the past, not to, 
but through Western culture, towards a civilization which is neithir 
\\ estern nor Eastern, but something t astlj larger and nobler than 
both He presenes continuitv throughout, b\ sirtne of his religion, 
winch again supplied the motive force of his progressiie luo^enient 
The power that connected and restrained, as well as widened and 
impelled, was religion 

Pioneer “Raramohun thus presents a most instructiie and inspiring stndi 

of New for the "New India of which he is the ti-pe and pioneer He offers 

India to the new democracj of the W est a scarcely less valuable index of 

what our greatest Eastern dependence mav eet become under the 
imperial sway of the British commonalte There can be little doubt 
that, whatever future the destinies maj have m store for India 
that future will be largely shaped bj the life and work of Rammohon 
Rov And not the future of India alone W’e stand on the e\e cf 
an unprecedented intermingling of East and WVst The Turopean 
and Astatic streams of human development, which have often tinged 
each other before, are now approaching a confluence which bids fair 
to form the one ocean river of the collective progress of mankind 
The nearing dawn of these unmeasured possibilities only throws into 
clearer prominence the figure of the man whose life-stoiy we have 
told He was, if not the prophetic Ivpe, at least the preenrsive hint 
of the change that is to come ” 
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= SOME POLITICAL OBSERVATIONS OF RAMMOHUN 

“ Tncimcs lo Libcrlj aiul friciuls of Dt.si>otism luxe 
nc\et l>ecii, and ntxtr will l>e, uUiiinttU succcsbfiil " 

— lit a Idler lo a fnend 

[August 11 1821] 

“ I regret to sax tint tin. present sjsteni of religion 
adlierexl to 1>\ the Hindus is not well calculated to promote 
llieir political interests Tlie distinction of caste&, intro 
diicing iniuimerable divasions and snl>-divi*ions among 
them, has entirclj deprued them of patnotic feeling and 
the multitude of religious rites add ceremonies and the 
laws of purification ha\e totalU disiiiialifieil them from 
undertaking an> diflicult eiiterpnses It is, 1 think, 

necessan. that some change should take place in their 
religion, at least for the sake of their political adxaiitagc 
and social comfort — /„ „ Idler lo a Jncnd 

[jmnarv IS ISIS] 

" The causes of such degradation has been our 
excess m cuahsatioii and abstinence from the slaughter 
exeti of aiiiiiials, as well as our duasion into castes which 
has been the source of want of unity among us ’* 

. — In the * Brahmumcal Ifaga me 

[ISai] 

“ The struggles are not mercl) betnceii the 
reformers and anti reformers but between libcrtj and 
oppression throt ghoiit the world between justice and 
injustice and letween right and wrong But from a 
reflection on the past events of Instorj, we clearb 
perceive that liberal pnnciplcs m politics and religion 
have been long graduallv but stcadilv gaming ground 
notwithstanding the opposition and o'^stinacj of despots 
and bigots ’ — 7n a Idler lo a fnend 

[April 27 laai] 

•* It •'hould not be lost sight of that the position of 
India IS verj different from that of Ireland to ab 3 (piarter 
cf which an English fleet inav suddenlj convej a bodv of 
troofs that maj force its wav m the requisite direction 
and succeed m suppres.sing even effort of a refractorj 
spirit Were India to share one- fourth of the knowledge 
and cntrgv of that countiy, she would prove from her 
remote situation her riches and her vast population 
cither uveful and profitable as a willing province an allv 
of the Bntisli Empire or troublesome and amiovmg as a 
detennmed eiiemv ” _j„ „ jdler lo a frtend 
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SIR BRAJENDUA NATH SEAL, Kt. 
Forvurhjt Kinp Giorge V Proft'isor of Philotophyt 
Vnivcrsity of CaUnttat 
and 

Lately, I'jci C/injjcfJfor, C/)iiuer*iitJy of Mysore, 



The address printed opposite was 
delivered by Sir Brajendra Nath Seal 
at the Death-Anniversary Meeting of 
Rammohun Roy held at Bangalore 
on the 27th September, 1924, 



•yilE crcatuc energy in Nature and History, V^s^aka^ma, 

* usually turns out from Ills workshops standardised pro- 
ducts, but there are cccastorial *‘tours de farce” that deviate 
from the pattern. Nature has her Himalayan heights and her 
Pacific depths; the day has its sunrise and its sunset; the 
history of cnilisation her Greece, her India, her Homan and 
British Empires, — those unique centres of force. 

But if look closely to the ad\cnl of great personalities 
m human history, to the succession of the patriarchs and the 
lawgners, the prophets and the master-singers, we seem to find 
a certain Ian governing that adicnt and succession. The earlier 
race of Supermen was a race of giants. They rose to superb 
heights, each showing the perfection of one type of excellence, 
heights which ha\e ne^cr since been attame<l,^a Buddha and 
a Christ m the re\ elation of God-in-man, a Homer, a Valmiki 
and a Dante in poetic creation. But their successors in the 
same line, as Robert Browning tells us, are great m another way; 
not so much by height as by breadth, not so much by unique 
gifts or perfections, ns by a synthesis, a harmonious blending 
of many excellences which had been found to be contradictory or 
conflicting m pre\ious history. And these composite patterns 
again crystallise m a few generations into integral types, unique 
gifts, or perfections, which call for fresh synthesis in the un- 
folding experience of the race. 

And this, indeed, is the meaning of progress m history. Synthesis 
For history is a confluence of many’ streams, bringing together — the 
conflicting cults and cultures, conflictmg national xalues and character 
ideals , and those who can find peaceful solutions of these pro- ^ark of 
blems of conflict are the true heroes of latter day Humanity, the Raja 
They are men who blend and fuse di\erse lites in their own life- 
history, and diverse conflicting types in their own personal type. 

Such are the heroes of peace, heroes of synthesis and concihation. 

This greatness of synthesis is the characteristic mark of 
Raja Rammohun Roy’, and we commemorate him best by going 
oxer m our minds, again, the conflict as it presented itself to 
him, and his solution or re-solution of it in his own personality 
and hie. 

The period in which the Raja was born and grew up was, 
perhaps, the darkest age in modem Indian history. An old 
society and pohty had cmmhled down, and a new one had not 
yet been built m its place. Devastation reigned m the land. 

All the vital limbs of society were paralysed; religious insti 
tutions and schools, vnllage and home, agriculture, industry and 
trade, law and administration, were all in a chaotic condition. 

An all round reconstitution and renov ation were necessary for the 
contmued existence of social life and order. But what was to 
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be the pnncjple of organisation ? For, there were three bodies 
of culture, three cmlisations, which were in conflict, — the Hindu, 
the Moslem, and the Christian or Occidental , and the question 
v\as, — ^how to find a point of rapport, of concord, of unity, 
among these heterogeneous, hostile and warring forces The 
origin of Modern India lay there 

The Raja by his finding of this pomt of concord and con 
vergence became the Father and Patriarch of Modern India, — 
an India "with a composite nationality and a synthetic civilisa 
tion, and by the Imes of convergence he laid down, as well as 
by the type of personality he developed m and through his own 
experiences, he pointed the way to the solution of the larger 
problem of international culture and civnlisation m human 
history, and became a precursor, an archetype, a prophet of 
coming Humanity He laid the foundation of the true League 
of Nations in a League of National Cultures 

Forviatite Intlitences 

Let us see how many such cultures, old and new, went to 
his making Siv a and Vishnu both watched over his cradle i s 
his ancestral tutelary deities on the maternal and paternal sides 
But it was Islamic culture, the culture of Baghdad and Bassora 
[Basra], filtered through an Indian Sladrassa, that first woke 
the boy’s mmd Euclidean Geometry, the categories of Par 
phyry’s Logic through the Arabic ‘Mantiq*, lyrical raptures of 
Persian ‘ghazals’ felt m the blood, though but dimly appre 
bended at the time, first opened his mind’s eye And thus did 
Aflatun (Plato) and Anstu (Aristotle) of Old Greece visit the 
Brahmm boy m an Arabic guise 
Islamic The foundations of his studies m Persian and Arabic were 

Culture thus laid at Patna, and he grew up in later years to be a 
‘zabardast Maulavu’, wise with the wisdom of Quran Sharif, 
learned in Mohammad an Law and Jurisprudence, and versed in 
the polemics of all the C3 schools of Moharamadan Theology 
And it must never be forgotten that the free thought and 
universahstic outlook of the Mohammadan rationalists (the 
JIutaza’hs of the 8th centurj) and the Mohammadan Unitarians 
(the Muwahhidin) were among the most powerful of the forma 
tive influences on the Raja’s mental growth And some of his 
early tracts on monotheistic and anti idolatrous worship appear 
to have been written in Persian 

Bral manic Several >enrs after his first introduction to Persian and 
(.ulture Arabic letters came his acquaintance with Sanskrit, which gave 
him the ke> to the treasures of his inherited Brahraame culture 
It is needless to saj that he lived to be a master of the whole 

) of Brohmanical literature, with the exception of the Vedic 
Samhitas, of v\hich he probablj never made n deep study, and 
of which be was inclined to give a s>TnboIical interpretation, 
considcnng the Vcdic deities to be allegorical pLrsomncations 
tt> 


A Prophet 
of coming 
Humanity 
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of the infimtc ntlnbutcs ami ncti\itics ol Gwl He was a \er> 
careful student of Hindu .Smn/i, including Laii, Jurisprudence, 
and Social Institutions, of the Harsanas or s> stems of IMiiIo 
sophj including the l/nuainsa, and of the entire body of reli 
gious literature, including the Urnhttuwn’t, the U/iamsliafK, the 
i’aranas, and the Tanfras Hut it was the Vpam<iha(h, the 
nrafiiim Sutras with Sankara’s commentarj, and the — 
m other words, the three canomcal T u/auta Sastras, the IVos 
thnnatrai/a, — that most dccpl> innucnccd him, ami shaped Ins 
personal religion and his philosophj of life 

He had also studied, with sulHcicnt care for the purposes 
of personal \aluation, the Jama scriptures and the Buddhist 
traditions in the l/o/iai/ann Version , but both of these he knew 
more through his tra\cls and personal contacts than through 
closest studicsi He was also ftimilmr with the cuts, practices 
and doctrines (and probably also the literatures) of the \arious 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and scscntccnth centurj religious mo\e 
ments, the Kabir panthis, the Nanak panthis, the Dadu pnnthis, 
and the Ramayat sects of Northern India As a IMonotlieist he 
claimed fraternity with these brethren of the great Northern 
monotheistic faiths and cults 

It was long after this, when he was holding a subordinate 
post m a Collector’s office in North Bengal, that he acquired 
the elements of English After several jears of hesitation and 
lukewarm interest, he now concentrated his great linguistic 
powers on this object His aim was to study this New Learning 
from the West, and the social political and scientific culture 
embodied in it His ardent curiosity was roused by the two 
great contemporary mo\ements, the American Independence 
and the First French Revolution of which he had learnt from 
Mr Digby, the Collector, and his studies were directed to the 
literature of Rationalism in Religion and Liberty m Politics 
He accordingly culti\ated the literature of empirical philosophy 
and scientific thought from Bacon to Locke and Newton, as 
well as the propaganda of free thinking and ‘Illumination* in 
Hume Gibbon, Voltaire, Volney, Tom Paine and others among 
the Coryphaei of Rationalism and Neo theo philanthropy He 
drank eagerly from the fountain head of modern freedom and 
was inspired by the spirit of the Age of Illuininatjon These 
studies only confirmed him m his rejection of miracle, dogma 
and ritual, to which he had already been led by his own xeflee 
tions on the religions and scriptures of his countrj- as well as 
by the teachings of the Mutazilas, the Sufis, and the Vttara 
Mimaima In fact, he became sceptically minded as to the 
claims of all ‘Sastras’ and all historical religions But the first 
effects of the heady wine gradually passed away Deeper 
draughts of the Vedanta brought him back to a theistie new 
of the world and world lustory 
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It was after this that in disctissiotis with the Christian 
Missionaries of Scramporc his mind >\as directed to the 
claims of Christiamt) Now hcfian his close rending of the 
Bible, and he mastered Hebrew, S>rinc and Greek, and 
studied not mcrclj the Old Testament m Hebrew and the 
New Testament m Greek, but also the Talmud, the Tarjums 
and the Sjnae ^crslons, not merel> for cxcgctical purposes, 
but with a Mcw to tracing the dc\clopment of Jewish and 
Christian doctrines, and to laj the foundations of Compa 
ratn e Religion In the course of his theological polemics, he 
imcstigated not onij the origin and deielopmcnt of Christian 
dogma and rites m the standard Church histones with special 
reference to the An an, the Sahel lian and the Pelagian Contro- 
aersies, but also the mo\ement of liberal thought and ethical 
rationalism in the Rahbmical writings of the first eenturj before 
Christ, especially m reference to the Tarjums of Jonathan and 
Hillel Thus the Raja’s mind was enriched with the highest 
and best m Semitic culture m both the Hebr^iic and Arabic 
traditions, and, aboae all, he imbibed m an unbiased spirit the 
Christian culture, which he traced to a blend of a Hebraic stock 
with Greek, Roman and heathen grafts But true to his first 
initiation, he alwajs maintained against the missionaries that 
modern 'Western cis ilisation had another basis besides the 
composite Christian tradition This was the scientific and 
economic basis which he traced to the Adsancement of Science 
and the application of scientific knowledge to arts, mdustnes 
and machmery for the expansion of man’s prerogative and power 
over Nature, — a movement associated with the Baconian revo- 
lution m the seventeenth century In later hfe he more and 
more directed his studies from doctrines to institutions, and his 
efforts from Polemics to Reform , and with the help of economic, 
juristic and pohtical literature, he made a comparative study of 
social institutions with the same easy mastery that he had 
shown m the comparative study of religions 

Such were the strands of culture that went to the makmg 
of that composite web, the Raja’s mmd But these were only 
the external landmarks in that mental history I will now briefly 
trace that inner history itself Fortunately, the materials are 
extant, and shed a clear light on the mam stages of his meutal 
development 


Tite Innek History 

Revolt He began, as we have seen, with a revolt agamst polytheism 

against and idolatry while he was yet in his teens As yet it was the 
lolytheism onslaught of truth agamst what he considered to be untruth, of 
reason agamst delusion and error This puritanic iconoclastic 
fervour led to his exile from home and his perilous journey to 
the Himalayan tracts, m the course of which he even crossed 
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ONCr into Tibet He nrole Persmn trnets, lie may have also 
emplo>cd the Vernacular, but this is not certain 

His carl> trn\els seemed to haae ividencd his mental out 
look Seaeral facts impressed him, — the superstitious practices 
into which the religious cults had degenerated, the bigotry and 
mutual hate of the sectaries, who were more concerned in dc 
fending those superstitions than the essentials of faith, and the 
priestcraft that he thought was at the bottom of all these relt 
gious schisms and corruptions AMicn he was about JIO jears 
of age, be seems to ha\e studied the writings of the Rationalists 
and Free thinkers, certainly the 3Iuwahhidms, the Sufis and the Study 
Mutazilas, and, perhaps, also the speculations of Hume, Voltaire of the 
and Volney Like the redoubted champion of freedom that be 
was, he gnic battle to all the so-called historical scriptures and 
scriptural religions of the world, and blew a long blast of de 
finance m his Arabic Persian pamphlet, the ruhfnt id Mintnhht 
diH, his Gift to the Udtevers in the One God He divides man 
kind, m Voltaire’s (and Volney’s) fashion, into four classes, — 
those who deceive, those who are deceived, those who both 
deceive and are deceived, and those who are neither deceivers 
nor deceived In this work, the influence of Locke and Hume 
may, perhaps, be traced m his analysis of the causes of supersti 
tion and its prevalence, an analysis which gi\es greater import 
ance to psj chological factors than to historical ones But as yet 
he believed m the central core of true religion, the existence of a 
Creator and Moral Governor, and the existence of a spiritual 
principle in the soul Everything else in the religions of the 
world is non essential, and often, indeed, a false and impute 
accretion to this central core of truth 

But his free thinking did not stop here He seems at this 
time to have read deeper in the six Darsanas (especially the 
Pun a 1/imamsa) on the one hand, and m Hume and the Free 
Thinkers on the other He had doubts as to the creation of the 
world, and speculated on the eternity of matter, and the self 
sufficiency of Nature and Nature’s Laws to maintain the course 
of the world 


iV TJIE VxnAJSS'.A 

But at this time he was also pursuing his studies in the 
Vedanta The Philosophy of the “Brahma Sutras’* as expounded 
by Sankara seems to have met his doubts and difficulties He 
rested in the concept of Brahma, emphasising the Atrgt/na The 
equally with the SUj,»«o, the transcendental equally with the nature of 
immanental aspect Saguna Brah7na, or, more precisely, the Brahma 
Maya o! Saguna Brahma, is the origin and locus (n*rflyo) of all 
phenomenal existence (Z’rnpnncha) W hat is Mitya m Saguna 
Brahma is Avtdya or Nescience m Jtva The process of creation, 
which IS a begmmngless process, may, therefore, be described as 
Vikshepa, an ejetst of Mayn, or, from the Jito’s point of view, 
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an ltnm»H, or \cilinp (adumbration) bj vln<ly«, rcmltmp in 
the Jim’s perception of the world ns nn appearance super 
imposed on tbe one absolute rcahtj, ns a snabc ma> be super- 
imposed on a rope by ballucination But tlie lita takes this 
t/nyic world to be real, an independent entitj, JIattcr or Nature 
set o\cr against Cht (mtclhf'cncc) ns a dunbt>. This is the 
Jim’s illusion, and it lasts until there is Briihm «tm 01/ ya 
jvana, the intuition of the Oneness, when Vnyo censes for that 
induidunl Jan All this explains the relation of the Jitn, Vnyn 
and Prapnnehn (the world) to the Sia'iiiin Jirahma (the imma 
nental aspect of God), but God in his reality is not conditioneel 
by Moya Brahma is not touched by the limitations and im 
perfections of Vnya, the sufTcrinf; and sin of the world , and 
hence Brahma, the one Reality, is Air„rina The world, on the 
other hand, indeed the sery Sa^una aspect of Brahma, is not 
an absolute reality {Paraiiinrthic Satla), but has only a relati\e 
existence, m other ssords, an existence for and through the Jtva, 
lasting only until Jnana, the intuition of the Oneness, and simul 
tmeously with it, Vo) sha, or liberation, from the illusory bond 
age of separateness, are realised But for this very attainment, 
the individual, Jwa, must go through a certain process He 
must accept this world as a T y at a hank a sphere of existence for 
his practice ind discipline The I/aws of Nature (or tbe Vni 
verse) are God's own laws, and man’s duty in the world consists 
m obeying these laws The destiny of the soul is to become one 
with God and this union can be effected by Jnana, or the m 
tuition of the Oneness, ^ — an intuition that comes, not hy inferen 
tial or conceptual knowledge, but only in Samadht, when the 
heart is purdied by the disciplme of work and worship, and 
illumined by Dhyana (Meditation) and 1 ogo (Communion) 
But two points stand out clearly in his exposition He insist 
ed on Upasana the duty of meditation and worship, as well as on 
ethical duties (Aishkatna JCnnna), as obligatory, till the realisa 
tion of Moksha (Liberation) , and to the knower of the Brahma, 
he gai e the option of Karma (Nishkama Karma} jt Akarma, and 
equally of being an Israuii or an Auasrami In these respects, 
it would be correct to say that the Raja’s Brahma iidya compre 
bended Vtsishtadvaita and Dvaita m his attitude towards the 
world and the individual soul ILs emphasis on Isvaro made his 
Monism synthetic, concrete and practical 


The Foundation or nis Faith 

He went on developing this philosophy more and more with 
his studies m the Vpanishads and the Brahma Sutras But he 
did not stop there Simultaneously with the restoration of his 
thcistic faith came a new view of the meaning and purpose of 
scriptural authority He declared that the light of indmdual 
reason had to be reconciled with the authority of the scripture, 
as repositories of the collective wisdom of the race Neither 
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Tin: raja’s tomb 

AT ARNO’S VALE, BRISTOI 

CouTlcsu The Review ' 






INSCRIPTION ON THE RAJAHS TOMB. ARNO’S VALE. 

BRISTOL, — 


Beneath this stone rest the remains of 
RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY BAHADUR 
A conscientious and steadfast believer in the 
unity of the Godhead 

He consecrated his life with entire devotion to 
the worship of the Divine Spirit alone 
To great natural talents he united a thorough 
mastery of many languages, 
and early distinguished himself as one of the 

greatest scholars of the day j 

His unwearied labours to promote the social, 
moral and physical condition of the people of India, 
his earnest endeavours to suppress idolatry and 
the rite of Suttee, and his constant zealous advocacy 
of whatever tended to advance the glory of God 
and the welfare of man, live in the grateful remem- 
brance of his countrymen 

This tablet' 

records the sorrow and pride with which 
his memory is cherished by his descendants 
Ho was born m Radhanagar, in Bengal 1774, 
and died at Bristol, September 27th, 1833 

----- 
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reason nor authority is sufficient for the guidance of life, m the 
uncertainties and weaknesses of man’s moral and intellectual 
equipment, and the reconciliation of the two can alone furnish 
such guidance as is available to man 

Rammohun Roy had now come to the bed rock, the lasting 
foundation of his faith and practice 

His next discovery was a momentous one He had by this 
time made a comprehensive study of three scrqitures in the 
original, — the Hindu, the Moslem, and the Christian, — and he 
found that the core of religious truth, comprehending the Unity 
of God as Spirit, his worship in spirit and in truth, the im 
mortality of the soul, and ethical discipline os the basis of 
spiritual life, formed the central teaching of the i,anonical scrip 
tures of the historic religions There was only one Theism, with 
certain historical varieties, e g , a Hindu Theism, an Islamic 
Theism, and a Christian Theism, each \ariety being centred 
round a particular scripture, — whether it was the Veda and 
Vedanta, the Qoran, or the Bible Of these, Islam and Chris 
tiamty centred round one histone Prophet or Divine Exemplar, 
while Hmdu Theism had no fixed and single histone centre, 
being associated with a senes of divine teachers or exemplars 
such as Rama, Krishna, or Sna as the Guru Each had also 
its characteristic initiation and ntual, and its characteristic sym 
bols, these being dependent on geographical, climatic and ethnic 
factors 

Thus he had been brought by his pioneer studies in Com From Com 
parative Religion to Universahsm —and, what is more, to a parative 
Universal senpture, a Universal authority as underlying all to 

histone scriptures and all historic authorities He had pro- 
ceeded from the sweeping negation of his Tuhfat ul Muiiahhtdm 
to the unnersalistic position of his prefaces to the Vedanta 
abridgement and translations 

But he now percei\ed that the unnersal Truth was stressed 
m different ways, had different accents m its different historic 
utterances The Vedanta, which had restored him to faith, he 
always considered as strongest in Jnana the knowledge of the 
Unity of all souls and of the world in Brahma , Islam, which 
had gisen him his early iconoclastic zeal, he considered as 
strongest m the sense of diMne government, and a militant 
equality of man with man , and Christianity, which ga\e him the 
divine exemplar, he considered as strongest in ethical and social 
guidance to peace and happiness in the path of life 

Thus his Universahsm in Religion passed on to a historic A Historic 
syulhesis winch was distinguished from eclecticism in two wajs Synthesis 
Iirst none of these religions was only a part 0} the truth, each 
111 Its pristine purity was the truth, spcciaU> and ethnicallj cx 
pressed or embodied Secondl>, each in his view was to pre 
serve its histone or traditional continuity, though each was to 
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grow by mutual contact and assimilation, and by convergence 
to a common ideal 

Two Difficult Questions 

But here he was confronted with two difficult questions — 
Creeds and (1) What about the vast growth of non canonical religious lite 
Councils rature, and creeds and councils, which had overgrown the simple 
original truths of scripture in every country and tradition? 

The Raja had an uncompromising answer These later 
growths, for the most part, are the outcome of degeneration or 
corruption, due partly to priest-craft or king craft, partly to 
psychological working of man’s mmd, and partly to social causes 
The Raja Iiv ed before the concept of Evolution had been applied 

H to human history , and, with most religious reformers, he appeal 
ed to an original purity of doctrine and practice, and saw no 
progressive revelation m the various historic churches or eccle 
siastical organisations and codes 

(2) What about the rituals, practices and symbols of the 
different religions’* 

The Raja would allow rituals, but he desired simplicity, and 
he insisted that they must be of social character, and not 
Tamasic i e , not anti social and aestructive of social happiness 
or social purity, as was the case with many of the rituals of his 
own countrymen, which he condemned Similarly, the sjunbols 
must be adequate to express the truth, and must not adumbrate, 
darken, or degrade it 

Itituals anti His early prejudice against rituals and symbols as such was 
Symbols based on his perception that they frequentlj darken the truth 
and the mind’s capacity for the truth Moreov er, they tend to 
enslave the mind by becoming rigid and formal In his later 
Bengali writings he perceiv es their legitimate uses, provided that 
there is spontaneous, free and varied activity m the creation of 
new sjmbols and new rituals of the right sort, so that they maj 
serve the spirit and help to free it But to the end he, as a 
Vedantist, retained his strong objection to rrattkopamna or the 
use of artifacts as images of God in the ritual of monotheistic 
worship 

One Tiieistic Fraternity 

It is onlj necessarj to add that not onl> did he include 
Hindu '>roslem and Christian Thcisls in one thcistic fraternity 
ns brothers in faith, he extended this fellowship and co-opera 
tion to those, who, b> whatever name, would acknowledge some 
Fnnciplc of the Universe the need of meditation on that Prin 
ciplc ns good, and the love and service of 'Man as the guiding 
nrinciplc of the conduct of life Buddhists ond Jamas and 
liehcvers m a 1 aw of Nature, he would, therefore, acknowtedge 
us not against the thcistic fruternitv, but ssith it 
llr' 
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When he was thus laying the theoretical foundations of his 
philosophy and practice of Religion, he came into conflict with 
the Pandits, Maula\’is and Padres of the day, and this led him 
to a line of thought and actmty that ended in that richer 
synthesis of Personality, which marks him out as the precursor 
and prophet of a commg type of Humanity 
^ In these religious contro^ ersies he had to defend the origmal 
Hinduism, Islam and Christianity agamst champions of ortho 
doxy in each of these churches or religious communities He 
had also to defend Hinduism, Islam and Christianity, each, 
against the attacks of the champions of the other He found 

that this would be possible only on the following basis — 

( 1 ) First, each of the historic religions must be shown to Pristine 
be in the pure pristme form free from all the elements of bitter 

hate, fanatical jealousy and ignorant zealotry, which had been x^pi,g,ons 
ad\ entitiously introduced in their later history 

The Raja found that the lo\e of man as man was declared 
to be the authentic expression of the loie of God, — in Hinduism, 
in Islam, as well as in Christianity Respect for the soul as soul, 
with freedom of conscience and toleration as corollaries, is of 
the essence of all true religion But he insisted that tolera 
lion IS limited by the principle of respect for life , and religious 
practices which \iolate that principle, or corrupt ocial moral 
ity, must he put down hy the State 

(2) Secondly all religions, ethnic or creda!, afl religions by 
which masses of men ha\e Used as social aggregates, must be 
recognised as mming along their own lines of histone tradition 
to 0 universal ideal or centre of convergence That ideal is the 
ideal of Universal Religion To put the Raja’s implications in 
the terms of our own age this is not a static ideal, but a The 
developing ideal, and as the different religions in the course 

of their own forward march approach one another and approach Hcligion 
the common centre more and more, the centre of convergence 
itself shifts or moves forwards, so that the ideal always re 
mains an ideal beckoning ever forward and upward to the in 
fimtudes and beatitudes of Gotl 

It is not, therefore, necessarv to assume that the great his 
tone relupnos, the5c mJtJMMWiJ embed vS umvcrjvaJjisro, wjJJ 
cease or be merged one in another, apart from the question 
of the historic fusions of the nations themselves From the 
Raja’s point of view, therefore, the evolution of Internation 
ahtv. Super nationality , or even the Universal State, does not 
necessarily mean that differences or variations of nationality will 
cease to exist, and it is not at all necessarv that any of the 
histone religions will merge in another But each of the great 
national or histone religions will grow fuller and fuller by 
mutual contact and assimilation, os well as by ideal conver- 
gence, thev will grow, however, along their ovm lines of his 
tone eonlinuitv ns specific embodiments of a common Universal 
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Regulation, even as the different ethnic types or nationalities 
will go on evolving as specific embodiments of Universal Hu 
manity m specific natural and historical environments 
Social (3) Thirdly, wherever religious authoritj has stereotjped 

Usages am social usages and customs, c g , b> regulation of food and drink, 
Ueligion marriage, personal law, and economic or political institutions, 
the first step must be to secure their freedom from such reli 
gious trammels and place them on their only sound basis, the 
principle of utility or the happmess of the greatest number 
Every sphere of human interest, all the sciences and arts must 
be autonomous, and as such ruled onl^ the Natural laws 
pertaining to their respecti\e domains And religion will be 
there only to co ordinate these \ arious spheres and activities by 
its one guiding principle and goal, LoKasreyas, or the Universal 
good The progressive comergence of the national religions 
IS possible onlj on this fundamental assumption , and Hindu 
Smnti, Moslem Shanat, and Christian Canonical Law must, m 
fulfilment of their own basic religious principles, adapt them 
selves to the revelations of God’s own truth m Science and the 
Laws of Nature and Society 

If these are the working assumptions on which alone the 
future of India, and, m fact, the future of Humanity, is possible, 
the Raja made them clear and concrete, made them practical, 
in his efforts as a triple reformer, the tnnne promulgator of 
Hindu, Moslem and Christian religious reform 

The Cej«tre of Uhiversvi. Convergence 
In the interest of the sohdanty of religions from the social 
point of view, be founded the Brahmo Samaj as a Society of 
the worshippers of the one God of all religions and all Humanity 
By the declarations m the Trust Deed, the Brahmo Samaj was 
to be only a meeting house and congregation for the worship 
of the one Unnersal God The worshippers might belong each 
to his own religious fold, Sanaite or Vaishnavitc, Smartfl or 

Vednntist, m theory, he might he Christian or Moslem, Jew 

or Jama, — anybody could join m the prayers, and no one was 
expected to depart from his own religious tradition, Snmprn 
ilm/a, or church The ruling idea was that a man might be 
Hindu, Moslem, Christian, Jew, Jama or Buddhist, and >ct join 
in communion with brethren of other faiths in order that such 
common Korshtp srn} prayer might strengthen thetr perception 
of the religious traditions to move, more surely and more 
truly, towards the centre of universal convergence In actual 
practice, no doubt, the congregation in the Rnja’s Brahmo 
Samaj was a congregation of Hindu Thcists using the rituals 
and symbols of that particular tjpe of Theism, for public 
worship must he embodied in some concrete form But the 
po\eming idea vras to strengthen the social solidarity of the 
religions of the day That idea, for its fulfilment, required that 
lov 
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there should be a body of Christian and Islamic ivorshippers 
on the same basis as the Raja’s Brahmo Samaj , and, in fact, 
the Raja’s personal connections with the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Assoc^tion emphasised the Christian possibilities m 
this direction, and it must never be forgotten that m the annals 
of Unitarian Christianity in the West, Raja Rammohun Roy 
figures as one of the illustrious Fathers of the Unitarian Move 

The Raja’s efforts on behalf of a Universal Islam are Universal 
"^well known to students of liberal and progressive Moslem fslam 
thought in modern India His interpretations of the Shariat 
and the Iladts and the controversies with the Maulavis, tradi- 
tion has it, were all directed to show that for Sunni and Shia 
alike the future path of Islam as God’s peace must be a path 
to Universality and Freedom, towards which the first step 
must be taken through the secularisation of social code and 
custom m the light of modern Science and modern Progress 
Neither the international Bahai movement, nor the recent 
Egyptian and Turkish nationalistic versions of Islam reconcile 
the two opposed movements of the National and the Universal, 
the Historical and the Ideal, to the same extent as the Raja’s 
vision of Islam 


A Multiple Peksonality 

But the Raja’s social model, the Brahmo Samaj, was but 
a faint external replica of the Universahsm he had realised in 
his own person For, strange to say, the Raja’s was a multiple 
personality He wore so many masks, persona?, on the public 
stage m bewildering succession ’ Verily his name was Legion * 

First he was a Brahmin of Brahmins, always claiming 
to be within the Brahmin fold and keeping his Vpavita as 
an external mark of that communion, but boldly taking hctcro 
dov. food and drink adopting a Mohammadan child and calling 
him Rajaram, associating with the Missionaries, crossing the 
seas, and fighting Siiftce, caste and all manner of degenerate 
customs of the daj that weighed down women and Sudras In 
his controversies with the Pandits of the daj, with Pandit 
Subrahmnnya Sastri of "Madras for example, he alwajs fought 
with Sostnc weapons to establish Universahsm, just as the 
Achar>os, Sankaraeharya for instance, would have established 
it He harked back to the Prasthanatraya, and he gave 
primac>, withm the Hindu fold, to the monotheistic house 
holder without Vedic rituals or idolatrous practices (1 eda 
saunyast Ilrahtna nishtha Gnftastho) 

Secondly, if he was a Hindu of Hindus, he wos also a intact an I 
Mohammadan with the Mohammndans, and a Christian vrilh Intcirr*l 
the Christians He was a ‘zahardast MauHvi’, and an un IVrsonnltt> 
owfninrd Padre who converted tlie Rev Mr Adam to Unitarian 
Christianitv After his death ^loslcms claimed him for Islam, 
and Christians for Christianity But still others are puzzled 
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^^as he all things to all men ^ The c\i»lanalion is simple. 
This was Raja Rammohun Roj, the Nationalist Reformer, 
bearing not one, but three standards at the same time for 
three different hosts i>ho had taken the field against one 
another Some of his contro\ersinl writings for this particularist 
propaganda were written tinder the names of bis disciples, 
though the secret was an open one Others were written m 
his own name Ills defence of Chnstianit} against Hmduisra, 
and of Ilmduism against Christianitt, can be easilj explained 
on this basis, though thc\ hate been stumbling blocks to some. 
More wonderful still, he defends Clmstianit} as he conceited it 
against the Missionaries, and m so doing he accepts unreservedly 
the authontj of the Christian Scriptures He accepts whateter 
authontj IS claimed in and for the Christian Bible as God’s own 
truth, he argues as a Christian, and, bj collation of texts and 
the application of the acknowledged canons of scriptural inter 
pretation, he finds the purest Universal Religion as the preaous 
truth taught in these Scriptures So with Islam, so with the 
Hindu Sastras, and so would he have done doubtless with 
Buddhism and Jamism And yet in playmg so many ports 
he kept his personality intact and integral These were but 
satelhtes that revolved round a central majestic orb, and were 
ruled by that orb 

Thirdlj, he could combine in his personal religion the 
Personal fundamental Hindu, Christian and Islamic experiences He 
Religion transvalued all these values, and he made them mtegral to his 
own valuation of life In truth, he practised the discipline of 
Yoga, the discipline of the Moshayak (the lover of God), and 
the discipline of the Christian Saint Thus he was multi 
personal m a true sense of the term These historic cults and 
cultures had been fused m one disciplme of Universal Humanity 
in his soul History has many centres , and he, an epitome 
of History, had a poly centric personality But the centre of 
centres in himself was beyond them all That centre was his 
experience of commumon with Brahma, the Absolute, m 
Samadhi, wherem he could unify all partial experiences He 
thus showed how Universal Humanity in future may realise 
m individual synthesis of life (and Sadhana) the disciplines 
of the great histone religions It is as certam as anythmg in 
man’s future historj can be, that the future will see a rapproche- 
ment of Buddhism, Chnstiamty, Islam and Vedantism, not 

a -^eibnge’, mJl^ one cunerett iibrversai' ffeiigion, — but world 
redactions of each of these religions under mutual contact and 
assimilation In this respect the Raja is a prophet and pre- 
cursor of commg Humanit> 


Humanist — 
pure and 
simple 


Fourthlv, there was another Rammohun Roy bebmd these 
masks the man unmasked, the Humanist pure and simple, 
watching from his conning tower the procession of Univ ersal 
IIumanit> in Universal History To him, all mysteries were 
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un\cilec3, and all idols brolvcn. lie was the peer of the Vol- 
taires and the Volne>s, the Diderots and the Herders across the 
seas; and he had seen and travelled beyond them all, a 
modern Ulysses, \oj aging in the land of the setting sun, and 
descending— not once, not twice, but many times— into the dork 
under-world, to bring messages from the old prophets in the 
Night of Ages. 


From Polemics to Reform 

Such "Were the theoretical foundations of the Raja’s synthesis 
of the three cultures that were in conflict at the origin of 
Modern India But, os I ha\e already noted, in the later 
stage his mind turned more and more from theory to practice, 
from doctrines to institutions, from polemics to reform But 
here also his was a synthetic type of personality. His greatness 
was in the fact that he was a theoretician and practician in one, 
an outstanding exception to the verdict of the philosophical 
historian that would keep apart for e^er the man of theory 
and the man of practice. For the Raja was at once a born 
theoretician and a born practician. He based Jus reforms, social 
or political, agrarian or industrial, on a criticism of social life, 
on ulterior postulates and concepts, in which he effected a 
synthesis between the East and the West. His synthesis of the n,s 

historic religions was thus completed by a synthesis of Eastern Beforms 

and Western cultures and civilizations, which the historic situa- Synthesis 
tion forced upon him as a "vutal necessity. As in the sphere of 
speculation he st^o^ e to reconcile indn idual reason with collec- -^Vest”" 
live wisdom and scriptural authority, so in the sphere of social 
construction he aimed at reconciling the good of the individual 
with the good of the greatest number, — in other words, at’ 
harmomsjng indi\idualism and socialism 

The East had placed the group above the mdividual 
in social organisation, and the indn idual above all social 
bonds in the quest of the summum boniirn The West 
had stressed the claims of the individual m social polity, 
and of the social good m the Kmgdom of God The 
Raja held that mdividual progress is the touchstone as 
'wOk 'Hs ^Jift: ■meusurnig luh ih laicnii ■prugress, 'uifc “^ne xhe 
indi\ndual*s progress could be secured only by organising and Touch 
'establishing the conditions of social progress Accordingly m stone 
practical ethics, the golden rule, the rule of indi\ idual recipro- 
city, was for him the guiding principle of conduct, but at the 
same time he found the inner moral life in the higher discipline 
of the soul, the ideal of T^tshkama Karma^ work with dispassion, 
m the terms of the Gita In social polity, he emphasised the 
natural rights of man, which would include the rights not only 
to life and property, but also to freedom of speech, opinion, 
conscience and association And Law must secure to each 
individual his natural rights so far as they can be secure<l with 
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out infringement of the equal rights of others But he spoke 
oftencr in terms of happiness than of rights, and a\oided the 
fallacious mc’^v of a positne social contract as constitutne of 
society Accordmglj, he held that Jegislation, while aiming 
at the establishment of natural rights, must subordinate this 
criterion to the practical quest of the greatest happiness, or the 
happiness of the greatest number, and social reform, while 
pursuing the ideals of indnnduahstic justice and equahtj, must 
be dominated by the pnnciple of Lokasreyas, or the common 
good And true to the spirit of the East and the genius of 
India, he eleiated these pnnciples to the sphere of Dhanna 
or duty, and thus brought h\s humanitarian religion as a motiNC 
poner to the organisation of social polity 


In the Spiieee or State Polity 

Fusion Similarly, the history of Indian cmhsation taught him 

many other things of fundamental importance, c g , in the 
Medfaevo^"^ sphere of State polity, an original separation between the 
legislatn e and the execute e function , in the sphere of Juris 
prudence, the origin of Law in Custom and Achara as co- 
ordinate with the sovereign’s command, and, often, as ratified 
ex post facto by such command and sanction, and in the 
sphere of juridical as well as revenue administration, the 
pivotal character of the village and its Panchayat, and of the 
ryot’s tenure and ownership of land But he gave a modem 
meaning and purpose to these ancient and mediaeval elements 
of Indian politj He went on to link them up with Representa 
tive Government, trial by jury, and freedom of the Press, and 
Jie corrected and completed the Hindu’s personal law of 
marriage, inheritance, religious worslup, women’s status, 
Stri dhano, and \ amasrama dhanna, b> introducing the most 
liberal principles of justice and equity, for which he found 
sanction also in the old codes, thus working out a synthesis 
between Eastern and I^estern social values and postulates, 
against the common background of Universal Humanity But 
it was not onlj the jurisprudence of the New PoUtj , it was also 
the modern scientific civnliration of the lAest, that he wanted 
Advocate of to plant on Asiatic soil, and, accordmglj, he helped to establish 
xtodern public education m India on the basis of real and useful know-j 

1 lucation ledge, more particular!) of Science, and the application ofj’* 

science to industrj Similarlj, he avoided the fallacj of the* 
Phjsiocrutic economists m pitting agriculture against manu- 
facture, he Mould preserve the ryofunrt agrarian and rural 
basis of the Indian cnilisaMoii, while he would plant on this 
soil motlern scientific industrj to improve the standard of 
living, and therewith the health and phjsique of the Indian 
jieople \nd, fmallj , he made n forecast of the future political 
lustorj uf India and her relation to Great Britain on Plantation 
(or Colonial) lines Indeed, he would even welcome high grade 

lOf, 
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Kuropcnn setllcmcnts 5n ccrloin parts of the country ns n 

tcntathc measure to hasten this consummation. And in the 

end tliorc came to tins prophet of Humanity on his death-bed 

the \ision of a free, puissant and enlightened India, the civiliser Ilts vision 

and enlightener of Asiatic nationalities, a golden link between of Future 

the Far Fast and the Far West, a vision ns emblematic of the 

past, ns it was prophetic of the future history of Humanity. 


: THREE MAXIMS OF THE RAJA ' 


— Three maxims in politics, in ethics, and m 
religion the Raja often repeated 

(1) The first he expressed in an Arabic sentence, 
Insan abtd ul thsan ( “ Man is the slave of benefits’* ) 

(2) The second, a couplet from the Anwar 
Suheili “ The enjoyment of two worlds (this and 
the next ) rests on these two points — kindness to 
friends, civility to enemies " 

(3) The third, from the philosophic Sadi, which 
he often repeated, and often expressed a wish to 
have inscribed on his tomb “ The true way of 
serving God is to do good to man ” 

SANDFaRD ARNOT 

jn the Athenssuni Journal ’ London 1833 
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Copy of a letter from the Rajah Rammohini Ray to 
Miss Ktddell, the aunt of Miss Castle, 
Stapleton Grove, near Rnsiol 

"Dear Jladani, — I hope jou and 30111 fnends are 
not worse from keeping: late hours I beg jour 
acceptance of the accompanjmg volume containing 
a senes of sermons preached h\ Dr Chanmng winch 
I pnze very highlj 

'I also beg you will oblige me bj rendenng tliv. 
small pamphlet published b> a friend acceptable to 
Miss Castle Being averse to induce her to write a 
letter of thanks for such a tniling present, I have 
refrained from sending it directly to Miss Castle 
Had I not been engaged to a dinner partj to-dav, 

I would have made another trial of JIiss Rutt s 
generosity this afternoon I will endeavour to pav 
jou a short visit between the hours of ten and 
twelve, should jou be at home 

I remain 

Yours verj sincerelj 
RAjrvfOHCN Rov 
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APPENDIX— A 


RAMMOHUN ROY ON INTERNATIONAL 
FELLOWSHIP 

The three letters printffi Effort ricrc unctrthed by Mr 
lirajcndra Nath J7«ncr>i. '* ucfUnottn (or Ins res arches 

among oJd State Records, anil published by him for the first 
time m The Moilcrn Rcmcw for Ortober, 1028 In the comtnum 
cntion to the lorctgn Minister of I ranee the reader icitl find an 
enunciation of the principle and o cfcor sfalcmcnl of the pro 
gramme for a Comity of Nations Rammohun s belief m the 
vmty of mankind stressed by Rabindranath Tagore in his Prest 
dential Address at the Preliminary Meeting of the Centenary 
rccei-oes a fresh tllustralwn in this commimieation Ilts tns a 
mind that n.ould gac shape to an idea as soon as it »e<is conccioed 
— Editor 


I 

To 

1 IIliOF ^ ILLlFllH F'^Q 

Secretory to the /ndr« Board 
Sir 

India having providentially been placed under the care of the 
Board of Control, I feci necessarily induced to have recourse to that 
authority when occasion requires I therefore hope j ou wdl excuse 
the intrusion 1 make with the following lines 

1 am informed that for the purpose of visiting France it is 
necessary to he provided with a passport and that before granting it 
the French Ambassador must be furnished with nn account of the 
applicant 

Such restrictions against foreigners are not observed even among 
the Nations of Asia (China excepted) Howes er, then observance 
by France may, perhaps, be justified on the ground that she is 
surrounded bj Governments entirely despotic on thice sides and by 
nations kept down merely by the bayonet or by religious delusion 

In the event of my applying to Prince Talleyrand for a passport 
1 heg to know whether I shall be justified in referring to you in your 
oIBcial capacity as to my character All that I can say for myself 
IS that 1 am a traveller and that my heart is with the French People 
in their endeavours to support the cause of liberal principles 
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Sir 1 rnnris Diinlrtt, Rt Mr Hj nR’fl, ltl>rra 1 l> nrnl tpnnlnfifoiuly 
o^Lrc<! to ci»c inc n letter of intrudiiction to (JenernI lafiiette, but 
this %mI 1 not, I think, serve tn} pitrtKivr on mj first landinft in t ranee 

I have the honour to lie. 
Sir, 

Your most olietlient servant, 

l,ONn0V, lUviMOlUN Jlo\ 

tS, lied ford S(] 

Dccr g2ml, JK1I 


II 

To 

Hv OC ^ lU lEKS Esq , 

&cerc/<in/ to lionnl of Cotnmi»»ioncr» for the Affatrt of India 

Sir, 

I have the honour to receive jour letter of the 27th instant and 
I beg to offer my warm acknowledgements to the Board for their 
attention to my application of the 23rd of this month 

I beg to be permitted to add that, as I mtimated to the Board 
mj intention of eventually applying to the French Ambassador resident 
in London for a passport for France, I now deem it proper to submit 
to you for the information of the Board, a copy of an intended com 
munication from me to the Foreign Minister of France, the result of 
which I shall await before I apply to the French Ambassador 

Unless I have the honor to hear from you that such an address 
would be irregular and unconstitutional, I shall forward it to a friend 
in Pans to be presented in due form 


I have the honour to be. 
Sir 

Your most obedient servant, 

London, ItAsiMoiruN Rov 

December 28th 1831 
(Endorsed) 

28th December 1831 
Rajah Rammohun Ro\ 

Transg copy of an intended communication to the Foreign 
Minister of France 


To 

The Minister 


III 


Foreign Affairs of Franct: 
Paris 


Sir 

\ou may be surprised at receiving a letter from a Foreigner the 
Native of a country situated many thousand miles from France, and 
I assuredly would not now have trespassed on your attention, were I 
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not imlu««l b> ft scnv of >%h«t I consulcr due lo m>sclf and l>> the 
respect I feel towards a countrj standinR in the foremost rank of free 
and ctsilizcd nations 


2nd For twchc 3 cars past I have entertained a wish (as noticed, 
I think, m seseral French and KnRlish rcriodicah) to visit a 
so favoured h> nature and so richlj adorned lij the cuUivntion of the 
art, and sciences, and above all blessed by the possession of a free 
constitution After surmountinR manj diiricuUies interposed >> 
religious and national distinctions and other circumstances, I am at last 
opposite jour coast, where, however, I am informed that I iriust not 
place m> foot on >our tciTitoiT> unless I prcviouslj solicit and obtain 
an express permission for my entrance from the Ambassador or 
Minister of France m rngland 


3rd Such a regulation is quite unknown even among the Nations 
of Asia (though extremeb hostile to each other from religious pre 
indices and iwblical dissensions), with the exception of Guna, a counto 
noted for its extreme jealousj of foreigners and apprehensions of the 
introduction of new customs and ideas I am, therefore, quite at a 
loss to conceixe how it should exist among a people so framed as 
the French are for courtesj and liberal it j in all other matters 

4lh It is nojo gcnerafly ndniilfcd that not rchfiwn only but 
unbiassed eommon scnie os tceff os the accurate deductions of scientific 
research lead to the conclusion that all mankind arc one great fami y 
of Khick numerous nations and tnbes ea:istinfi ore onfy vonous 
branches Hence enUshtrned men m aH countries fee n tcis o 
encourage and facilitate human intercourse m every manner by remov 
mg as far as possible all impediments to it in order to promote l^e 
reciprocal odLantoge and enjoyment of the ichole human race i e 
italics are ours — Ed ] 


5th It ma> perhaps be urged that during the existence of war 
and hostile feelings between any two nations (arising probably from 
their not understanding their real interests), policy requires of them 
to adopt these precautions against each other This, however, on y 
applies to a state of warfare If France, therefore, were at war with 
surrounding nations or regarded their people as dangerous, the rnolive 
for such an extraordinary precaution might have been conceived 

6th But as a general peace has existed in Europe for many 
lears. and there is more particularlj so harmonious an understanding 
between the people of France and England and even between tbcir 
present Governments I am utterly at a loss to discov er the cause 
of a regulation which manifests, to say the least, a want of cordiality 
and confidence on the part of France 


7th Even during peace the following excuses might perhaps be 
offered for the continuance of such restrictions, though m my humble 
opinion thej cannot stand a fair examination 

First If It be said that persons of bad character should not be 
allowed to enter France still it might, I presume, be answered that 
the granting of passports by the French Ambassador here is not usually 
founded on certificates of character or investigation into the conduct 
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of individuals Therefore, it does not provide a remedy for that 
supposed evil 

Secondly If it be intended to prevent felons escaping from 
justice this case seems well provided for by the treaties between 
different nations for the surrender of all criminals 

Thirdly If it be meant to obstruct the flight of debtors from 
their creditors in this respect likewise it appears superfluous, as the 
bankrupt laws themselves after a short imprisonment set the debtor 
free even m his own country , therefore voluntarj ejule from his own 
country would be, I conceive, a greater punishment 

Fourthly If it be intended to apply to political matters, it is in 
the first place not applicable to my case Sut on i;cneral grounds I 
beg to observe that U appears to rne the ends of constitutional goiem 
ment might be better attained by submitting every matter of political 
difference bettLeen txvo countries to a Congress composed of an cgiml 
number from the Parliament of each the decision of the majority 
to be acQutcsced in by both nations and the Chairman to be chosen 
by each Nation altemnlely, for one year, and the plact of meeting 
to be one year tcithm the limits of one country and nert mthm those 
of the other , such as at Dower and Calais for England and France 

8th By such a Congress all matters of difference xvhether politico! 
or commercial averting the Natives of any Uco ciwi/i~crf countries 
uith constitutional Governments might be settler/ amicably and justly 
to the satisfaction of bath and profound peace and friendly feelings 
might be preserved beticecn them from generation to generation [The 
italics are ours — Ed ] 

9th I do not dwell on the inconvenience which the system of 
passports imposes in urgent matters of business and in cases of domestic 
nfiliction But I may be Ticrmitled to observe that the mere rirriims 
tance of applying for a passport seems a tacit arlmission that the 
character of the applicant stands in need of such a ecrtifiiate or testi 
monial before he can be permitted to pass unquestioned Therefore, 
any one ma> feel some delicacj in exposing himself to the possibility 
of a refusal which would lead to an inference unfavourable to his 
character as a peaceable citizen 

My desire, however, to visit that coiintrj is so great that 1 shall 
conform to such conditions Rs arc imposed on me, if the French Gosern 
ment, after taking the subject into eonsideraljon judge il proper and 
expedient to ronlinuc restrictions eontrived for a diirercnl stale of 
things, but to which lhe> ma> base l>ecome reconciled liy long halil 
as 1 should lie sorry to set up my opinion against that of the present 
enlighteneil Cosemment of trance 

I base the honour to W 

Sir. 

Vour most oliedient sersant, 
IlAM>rOnUN KOI. 
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My Drvn rRiEsu, 

1„ o<,„torm.ty ..ih .he vei.h, jou have Wen.lv evpres.e.I .hat 
I should RUe an oiithne ol m>' life, I ha^e now the pleasure to Riv 
>ou the following >cr> brief sketch 

M> anristors were Brahmins of a high order and. ^ 

immenional. were devoted to the religious duties of their 
to niy fifth progenitor, who about one hundred and fortj 
gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and nggra 
His descendants ever since followed his example, and, ^ 

the usual fate of courtiers, with various success, ® 

honour and sometimes falling , sometimes rich an some i » 

sometimes exctll.ng m success, sometimes miserah e ^ 

appointment. But my maternal ancestors, being of sacenlota 

order by profession as well as b> birth, and of a fam. > ^ 

none holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to 
day uniformly adhered to a life of religious 
preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to e 
ambition, and nil the allurements of worldly grandeur 

In comformit> with the usage of m> paternal race, and the wish 
of m> father. I studied the Persian and Arabic languages, these being 


Marv Carpenter thus introduces tins Autobiographical Sketch 
into h:; biok! ^uTlaU Lavs .» nuglaml of r».e Ra,a„ Ra,n,nohun 
Roy's (l^ondon. Irubiier 186G> — appeared 

*The following letter from one or 

in the |I.oiidoiil dniciifTimi. and m the ^'“'^"7,, “l * papers It wav 
other of which it was copied into XIT de^ 

written jovt liefore he went to , rid him ^o give an outline of 

some divtinguislied person who had The letter ma\ 

his hivtorv and he adopted this form for Gordon of Calcutta " 
be convutered ns addressed to his 7 '"".?: 

Miss Sophia Dobson Colkt in h f / autobiographical 

uioliim he dM.rn^um of Octoticr 5. IKW ' 

letter puhhvhed hv Saiiofora ■\rnoi lu i .tntement 

though she does not i,ive her , j ^ > s (London, 18S4) wTites — 

l*rof Max Muller in his f’*‘’f77hsve been wr tten bv Rammolnin Rov 
•<Tlie-e is a letter. "«Pr>°'r\*‘"iVance and addressed to Mr Gordon 
'hv-rtU licfori he left ’Puhhvhed after the Rajah's death m the 

of Calcutta It '' Wford Amot. who had acted as the 
lilieiirrum, Oct 5, 1S33, bv Tlngland MTiether the 

RajaVs Secrctarv l^the whClJ of U mav lie doubled but to reject 

Rajah WTote or dictated the vviu „„ much too far " 

the whole as a fabrication would going much too 
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inctispcnsAble to those who attached themsches to the courts of the 
Alahotnmedan princes , and ORrecabty to the usajre of ra> maternal 
relations, I desoted myself to the study of the Sanskrit and the theo* 
logical works written in it, which contain the body of Hindu literature, 
law and religion 

When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling 
in question the salidit) of the idolatrous ajslem of the Hindoos 
This, together with my knovin sentiments on that subject, basing 
produced a coolness between me and mj immediate kindred, I pro- 
ceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, chiefly 
within, but some beyond, the bounds of Ilindoostan, wth a feeling 
of great aversion to the establishment of the British power in India 
■When I had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me and 
restored me to his favour , after which 1 first saw and began to 
associate with Europeans, and soon after made mjself tolerablj 
acquainted with their laws and form of government Finding them 
generallj more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their conduct, 

I gave up my prejudice against them, and became inclined in their 
favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, 
would lead more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native 
inhabitants , and I enjoyed the confidence of several of them even 
in their public capacity Jly continued controversies with the 
Brahmins on the subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning widows, and other perm 
Clous practices, revived and increased their animosity against me , 
and through their influence with my family, my father was again 
obliged to withdraw his countenance openly, though his limited 
pecuniary support was still continued to me 

After my father’s death I opposed the advocates of idolatry with 
still greater boldness Availing myself of the art of printing, now 
established in India, I published various works and pamphlets against 
their errors, in the native and foreign languages This raised such a 
feeling against me, that I was at last deserted by every person except 
two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation to which Ihcj 
belong I always feel grateful 

The ground which I took m all my controversies was, not that of 
opposition to Brahminism, but to a perversion of it , and I endeavour 
ed to show that the idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the 
practice of their ancestors, and the principles of the ancient books 
and authorities which they profess to revere and obey Notwithstand 
mg the violence of the opposition and resistance to my opinions 
several highly respectable persons, both among my own relations and 
others, liegan to adopt the same sentiments 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain, by personal 
observation, a more thorough insight into lU manners, customs, 
religion, and political institutions 1 refrained, however, from carrj 
mg this intention into effect until the friends who coincided in my 
sentiments should be increased in number and strength Afy expects 
tions having l>een at length realised, m November, 1S30, I embarked 
lA) 
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for England, os the discussion of the Last India 
svas txiKctcd to come on, h) «hich the treatment of the ^ 

India, and lU future government, would be determined ™ > 

,c.r. .« .omc, and an appeal to lha K.ne .a Can" j. 
abolition of the practice of burning widoy, was to be ^ 

the Pnv) Council, and his Majesty the Lmperor of Delhi had ike 
wise commissioned me to bring before the aiithori .es in 1 ngland 
certain encroachments on his rights by the last India Company 1 
accordingU arriscd in Ingland in April, 1831 „ __ 

I hope >ou will excuse the brcsity of this sketch, ns I base no 
leisure at present to enter into particulars, and 

I remain, etc , 

IIAMMOIIUN ItO'i 
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A BIOGIlAPniCAL SKETCH 

{From the Encyctopxdta Bntannica, Ninth FJilion] 

Kaja Ilammohun Hoyt the founder of the Brahma Samaj or the 
Theistic Church of India, was born at Badhnnagar, Beni;al, tn I^Ia>, 
1772, of an ancient and honourable Brahman family Ills father case 
him a good education , he learnt iVrsian at home, Arabic at Patna 
(where he studied Euclid, Aristotle and the Koran), and Sanskrit 
at Benares Although a desout idolater in bojhood, he earl) began 
to doubt and speculate, and at fifteen left home to stud} Buddhism 
in Tibet, where his criticisms on Lama worship gave much offence 
After some jears trasel he returned, but, his anti idolatrous senli 
ments obliging him to lease home, he lived at Benares until his 
father's death in 1S03 After this, he spent about ten }ears in the 
East India Companj 's service, latterly as Bewan or head officer in 
the ccllection of Revenues During the period he first began to 
assemble his friends together for evening discussions on the absurdities 
of idolatory, and he also issued his first work, Tuhfat ul MvtcahhtdtH 
( A Gift to IMonotheists”) This treatise was in Persian, with an 
Arabic preface, and was a bold protest against supierstition and 
priestcraft These proceedings brought on him much hostility, and 
even persecution, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta for greater safetj 
Here he soon established a little Friendly Society (Atmiya Sabha) 
which met weeklj to read the Hindu Scriptures and to chant ’Mono- 
theistic hymns In 181G he translated the Vedanta into Bengali and 
Hindustani, following this by a senes of translations from the Upani 
shads into Bengali, Hindustani and English, with introductions and 
comments of his ow'n These works he published at his own cost 
and disseminated widely among his countrjnnen His svritings excited 
much opposition and gave rise to numerous controversies, m which 
his ability, tact and learning rendered him fully a match for his 
antagonists But the deadliest blow he inflicted upon Hindu supersti 
tion was his effective agitation against the nte of Suttee the burning 
of living widows on the piles of their deceased husbands 

In 1311 he had been a horrified witness of this sacrifice in his 
ehfer brother's ramif), and fie fiacf vowed never to rest until he had 
uprooted this custom He exposed the hollow pretences of its 
advocates in elaborate pamphlets both in Bengali and English, and 
pressed the matter in every possible way, till at last the tide of 
public feeling turned, and on December 4 1829 Lord Billiam Bentinck 
issued A regulation abolishing Suttee throughout all the territories 
subject to Fort Bdliam Rammohun was an active politician and 
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pt„l.t.ll,rop,.l lie »el,ool homes »ml 'f “'’’'f “ , 

usetul kooplclBC «.s 8r.U„lo..sIj t.ochl 

of the Inshsh nn.l the native lanRuagcs He 

IkngaU Grammar, of nh.ch he puhlishcl mSilets 

ami one m Ilongah (1831) He « rote valuable 

laiv and made strenuous exertions for the freedom of the 

he also established (1822) and mainlj , 'J/irat of ilUibar 

papers, the Sambad Kanmudi in Ilcngah and the f 

m Per .an and made them the means of dilfusing mi.ch usefu pol.t 

information Ilccoming mleresled m Christianity 

and Greek m order to read the Bible in the original J" 

1820 he issued a stlcition from the four Gospels entitle l,y 

of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness" This «as attacked ly 
the Baptist Missionaries of Serampur, and a long controversy ensue I m 
«h.ch L published three remarkable “Appeals to the Christian Paid c 
in defence of the “Precepts of Jesus' He also « rote other t^dogic^ 
tracts (sometimes under assumed names) in ish.ch he 
Hindu and Christian orthodoxy with a strong hand But i P 
relations with orthodox Christians were never 'll 

rendered valuable assistance to Dr Dull m t le a er s e 
schemes He also warmly befriended a Unitarian ^h-tian M^sion 
which was started m Calcutta (1821) by Mr ^dbam Adam, fo^^^ 
a Baptist Missionary, who in attempting to conver c 
tnn.tar.amsm was himself converted to the ,on 

Unitarian Mission, though not a theological success, ““racted co 
siderable sympathy among the Hindu Monotheists whose Atnuua 
Sabh. had then become extinct At last Jd 

re embody his cherished ideal, and on Aupst 20, he opened 

the first Brahma Association (Brahma Sabha) at a h-ed house A 
suitable church budding was then erected and ™ 

trustees with a small endowment and a remarkable 
which the budding was set apart ‘ for the worship and ^ 

the Uternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is the Author 
and Preserver of the universe ' The new church 

on the nth Magh (January 23) 1830. from which day the Brahma 

Samaj dates its existence Having now succeeckd m nnnoinled 

Rammohun resolved to visit England, and the King of De ^ PP 
him envoy thither on special business and gave him the title of 
Ra™a rarrwed in EngLd on Anril 8 1831 and was -e.ved w.th 
universal cordiality and respect He watched with special “^^^y the 
Parliamentary discussions on the renewal of the East India Company s 
charter and gave much valuable evidence before the Bu»«l of Control 
on the condition of India This he republished with 
tions (“Exposition of the Practical Operation of the 
^ a t *\ And also reissued hiS important H^ssay 

Bristol, September, 27, 1833 
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APPENDIX- D 


FRIENDS AND FOLLOWERS OF RAMMOHUN 

[By Manmatha Nath Ghosh] 

Dwarkanath Tagore (1794—1816) • 

DiTRrkanath Tagore, or “J'rince Divartanath” as he was of lea 
called, was born m Calcutta m 1794, and was the nephew and adoptetl 
son of Rammoney Tagore He received his education at Mr Sher 
bourne’s School At an early age he lost his adopted father and 
inherited a large patrimony He at first commenced practice as a legal 
and commercial agent but his abilities attracted the notice of 
Government, and he was soon appointed Dewan to the Salt Agent 
and Collector of the 24 Pergannas and Dewan to the Board of Customs 
Salt and Opium Rammohun Roy largely influenced his mind, and he 
co-operated with the Raja tn all his rehgious, social, political and 
educational reforms He munificently supported the Brahmo Samaj 
from Its foundation and Urged the abolition of Suttee He wa-. 
joint proprietor with Rammohun Roy and Nil Rutton Haidar of the 
Ilcngal Herald and a proprietor of the Bengal Hurharu and other 
journals, and strenuously fought for the freedom of the Press md the 
repeal of the “Blacfc Act” Dwarkanath was an active supporter of the 
Hindu College and the Medical College, and he arranged for the 
training of some Indian medical students in England, himself bearing 
the expenses of two of them After leaving Government service 
Dwarkanath founded, in 1830 the firm of Carr Tagore A Co and 
also the Union Rank and the Landholders’ Society He was famous 
for his lasish hospitality, and Lord Auckland was a frequent guest at 
his garden house, the well known Belgatchia \ ilia in the suburbs of 
Calcutta A man of large public and private chanties, his enlightened 
lilierality and public spirit commanded universal admiration Govern 
ment made him a Justice of the Peace and frequently consulted him 
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Metcalfe Hall, formerlj occupied b> the Imperial Library Dwarkanath's 
eldest son, Debendra Nath Tagore, father of 

succeeded Kammohun as the second great leader of the Brahmo Sam j 
Ifamanath Ttgore (1800—1877) 

n.man.th Tngore a brother of BaorWth Tagore and a 

cousin of Prossunno Coomar Tagore and was educate ' ® snmf 
Mr Sherbourne’s School After leaving school, he was placed fo 
time in the firm of Alexander A Co , where he was ini la e 
mysteries of commercial and banking business e was reasu 
the Union Bank, founded bv Dwarkanalh and others in 18- , 

Its failure, when he acted as one of the liquidators j"!’” 

an earlj age with Baja Ranimohun Roy he came to 
views and took a prominent part m the reforms initiatet ^ * 

m the conduct of the affairs of the Brahmo Samaj, of which he w 
appointed a Trustee Ramanath was early interested in P^itics an 
Political Economy and joined his cousin, Prosunno Coomar Tagore in 
founding and editing the Re/ormer-a weekly journal in English 
was one of the founders of the British Indian Association and was its 
President for about 10 jears He wrote a strong pamphlet cnticis mg 
the Rent Bill of 1839 Ramanath was appointed a member of the 
Bengal Legislative Council m 18GG and of the governor General s 
Council in 1873 AMien the Prince of Wales ( aft envards King Edward 
VII) visited Calcutta he was elected President of the Co™™dtee 
the reception of H.s Royal Highness at the Balgatchia \ dla, 
the recipient of a handsome ring from the Prince as a souvenir 
nalh was an active member of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation and 
a Fellow of the Calcutta University He was made a Raja in 187% 
C S 1 ,n 1874 and Maharaja m 1877-^n the occasion of the assumption 
of the Imperial title by Queen ^ ictoria His whole career was one 
of public usefulness and benesolence, and his countrymen fittingly 
commemorated his services by erecting a beautiful stafuc of his y 
(.cllowski which adorns the lower vestibule of the Town Hall 
Calcutta 

Prosunno Ccomar Tagore (ISOl — 1858) 

Prosunno Coomar Tagore was a son of Gop. 

(.rnndson of Darpnnaraiu Tagore of Palhuringha a c 
at Mr Sherhournes School and the Hindu College f 

landholder he joined the legal profession and amassed a 
II lU- ^rr^fesston He pul lished numerous works on 

wi^^co^^il-d^ -tHomy or K* t.me on 

the .ubject Lord Dalhousie appointed him m 1851 « 
to the I^gislalnt Council of the Governor General, and m this once 
lo me i^gisiaiixs founded in 1831, with hts coimn 

he showed conspicuous niuiiiy y . , „ • _ . _» 

mohiin Roy » assoe.ateil and one of the early tracts of the R.J. was 
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published in the name of Prosunno Coomar After the conversion of 
his only son Ganendra Mohun (the first Indian Barrister) to Chnstiamty, 
he became somewhat conservative in religious and social matters 
A Governor of the Hindu College, a member of the Council of Educa 
tion, of the Legislative Council and of the Calcutta Municipal Corpora 
tion, one of the founders of the British Indian Association and its 
President in 1867, his distinguished public services were recognised bj 
the Government, who made him a C S I in 1866 He had a fine law 
library, which has since been presented to the Calcutta University 
by the Maharaja Tagore His legacies and bequests for religious, 
charitable and educational purposes amounted to nearly 7 lakhs of 
rupees, of which 3 lakhs of rupees were left in trust to the Calcutta 
University for the foundation of the Tagore Law Lectureship He 
died m 1868 A marble bust m the Town Hall and a seated marble 
statue in the porch of the Senate House in Calcutta commemorate 
the memoTy oi one of the greatest Bengalis of tie last centvry 

Brajs Mohnn Majutndar (1781 — 1821) 

Braja Mohun and his brother Krishna Mohun Majumdar, sons of 
Badha Charan Majumdar, were valued coadjutors of Kaja Rammohuu 
Roy The former was the author of PauttaUK Mukha Chapettka — the 
second edition of which was published under the title of Panttalik 
Probodh, and the latter was the author of some beautiful hymns, some of 
which were printed along with the hymns of Raja Rammoliun Roy In 
the introduction to an English translation of t. pamphlet bj Braja 
mohan, entitled "A tract against the prevailing system of Hindoo 
Idolatry by Btajamoban Debashja " published at the Baptist Mission 
Press, Circular Road, Calcutta in 1821, the European translator states as 
follows — 

‘ The Author of the treatise of which an English translation is 
herewith submitted to the Public was Brojomohan Vajoomdar a 
Native of Bengal, belonging to the fourth class of the Hindoos 
Ilammobun Roy, his intimate friend has communicated to the 
translator the following particulars concerning him — 

“Brajamohan’s father was a person of respectability and was 
once employed as Dewan by Mr Middleton one of the Residents 
at the Court of Lucknow Brajamohan was a good Bengali scholar 
and had some knowledge of Sanscrit He hail made considerable 
progress in the study of the English language, and was also well 
versed in Astronomy , and at the time of his death was engaged 
in translating Fergusson’s Astronomy into Bengalee for the School 
Book Society He was a follower of the \edanta doctrine in so far 
as to lietieve Cod to be a pure spirit , hut he denied that (he human 
soul was an emanation from God and he admired very much the 
morality of the New Testament Being suddenly taken ill of a 
bilious fever on the flh of April last he begged his friend. Ram 
mohun Roy, to procure him the a«l of a European physician 
which request was immediately complied with , but u was too 
late — the medicine ailministcrrd did not produce the desired 
effect, and he died the very same night, aged thirty seven years 
■Mr Majumdar's work was characterized m the second number 
«f the Fnrnd of Jnilta (Quarterly Senes) as ‘a masterly exposure of 
the al surdities ol the present Hindoo system" 

lOT 
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Nftuda KIshore Bose (IS02— 18tS) ; ^ 

Konda Kishore liosc «as a student ol llaja „„ 

school III*, son, lUjnarain Ikse, the wcUhnonn g 
hlersrs and religions subjects and for sometime res leaving 

Brahnio Samnj, writes in his nutobiograph> Jlalhdai 

.K. C„«.o ..c ~f2: raTKlwe'tS; 

K,sho. 

ns Secretary of Ilaja llammohiin Hoj and was one o 
d.».plcs ^h™ K.sson Cl,»,ul M.ttcr protc ta »°"»f 
U.„m„l.un Hoy (publ.sl.od .n the ColcoHo Bet.™ ■» 

Kishore ga\c him some anecdotes and other ma 

worked for some time m the ofT.ce of the ncngal llurkaru He next 
worked as a clerk ,n the Opium Agenej Office at Ghaz.pur a„d, aft^r 
returning to Bengal, as a clerk m the Treasury an implicit 

IPISSIOO OITicc for the resumption of Inll.cm) lands H 
t..tU m the religion .ncnlc.ted in the Vedanta He died on 
7lh December, 1813 at the earlj age of 43 

Tara Chand Cliakrai art) (1S04 — ?) 

Born m 1801 Tara Clmnd Chahravarty tva, ‘J;' 

students o! the Hindu College Be Jo„„„, 

and Persian and sens for sometime, on the staff of the toleuiin 

(edited hy Mr James Sdk Buckingham) T.r.ehand also a. smled 

H H tvLn m translating into English the “'“■’“/“"""nenil. 
Chand then became a school teacher and ““'P'''"’ “ ^ p 

Dictionary Subseguentl, he served for '■r'.,‘'rMn.sd i?. »as 
Itegistrar of the Sador „ “f, Knotledgr and he and 

President of the Society for the Acquisition of Kno ^ ^ 

his friends-Ram Gopal Chose, Dakhma Ranjan ^ ^ , 

Banerjee and others-were the pioneers of political 

under the guidance of George Thompson, M p w om •‘Chakravarty 

brought to India This group came to be known as 
Faction* He edited the Q«WI for sometime the 

and incurred the displeasure of ?un s' favourite adherents and 

police Tara Chand was one of Bammohun s 

was the first Secretaty commenced publishing the 

several religious tracts of the j Towards the latter part 

Manu Samhita with text and j ^ 5 ,^ Maharajah of Burdwan 

of his life, he became the Chief Counc 

Rnm Clmndr. Vidjnb.gish .f 

Ram Chandra and svas bom in a village named 

Lakshmi Narayan larkahhu Hooghly. m 1783 llis eldest 

Malpara, on the hank , , became a Surinyasin and came 

brother, Nanda Kumar ' Tirthaswami This man ‘during his 

to be known as M“;^«;“”“ 3 icant had come to Rungpur and there 
pengnnations ns a Ilinuu 
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met Rammohun, who had received him with great Iionour in recognition 
of his learning and liberality of spirit, and Tirthnswami, bound to Ram 
mohun by love, followed him like a shadow • He practised the rules 
of Tantrtc Bainachar and was a worshipper of One Tnie God according 
to the Mahanman Tantra ' * Hnriharnninda died in 1832 at the age 
of 70 

Ram Chandra who was educated at Benares and other places and 
studied Smrtti with Rammohun \ idyabachaspati at Santipur, was 
introduced to Raya Rammohun Roy by his brother Hariharananda 
The Raja took great interest m the young scholar He made him 
study the Vedanta under Pundit Siva Prasad !Alisra and appointed him a 
lecturer at the Vedanta College established by' him \tTien the /Itwiiyo 
Sahha was established in 1815, Rammohun entrusted Ram Chandra 
with the duties of reading and explaining the UpantsJiads to its meet 
mgs Vidyabagish was ultimately appointed a Professor of Smriti 
in the Sanskrit College, Calcutta 

Ram Chandra compiled a Bengali Dictionary and wrote a work 
on Astronomy Some of his lectures on moral subjects delivered to the 
students of the Hindu College, at the instance of Prosunno Coomar 
Tagore were collected and published under the title of NtUdanhan 

When the Brahrao Samaj was first established in 18J8 Ram Chandra 
Vidjabagish was appointed Minister by Raja Rammohun Roy, and he 
ministered to the spiritual needs of those who attended his services 
almost till his death The first sermon from the pulpit of the Brahmo 
Samaj was preached by him In 1813 Debendra Nath Tagore formallj 
joined the Brahmo Samaj and invested Vidyabagish with the ofiSce 
of Acharya with a ceremony befitting the occasion Shortly after this 
Ram Chandra had a stroke of paralysis In the following year he 
started for Benares but died on the way at Murshidabad on the 
20th Palgoon, 176G Saka (1S14) at the age of 59 years 21 days 
after mating over to Klaharshi Debendranath the sacred charge that 
his departed friend had entrusted to him 


Kallnath Mtinslil (1801—40) and Balkuntlinnaih Munsh] (1806— 5S) 

The two brothers, Kalmath Munshi and Baikuntha Nath Munshi, 
were 7cmindars of the well known Taki family, which rose to pros 
pertly during the time of the ylohomedan Emperors and had great 
influence in the community Their father, Rai Ramkanto Coho, served 
for some time under the East India Company ns Munshi 

Both the brothers were noted for philanthropy and public spirit 
The following extract from the Fnend of India of the obituary notice 
of Kalmath speaks for itself — 

‘ lie was among the most devoted admirers and followers of 
Raja Rammohun Roy and BMislcd him in the establishment of 
the Brahmo Sal ha He was foremost in the rank of those who 


•I r III n letter signed *A devoted discipl if Itanurohnn Roy’ in 
the rolt-abiili/nl fdiiffeu fir Agralnvan 1789 S.iki (186a)— rjiirtt 1 
at pj 1135 <1 Mr JIciii Ch Sirkvr s I ditiun of "Miss p)in I)ut<,ori 
t,«lets / t'l ai ( I eilfrt of Ad/j Ann ni Uun hay 
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came forward to congratulate ‘est^h^ed^^'an English 

abolition of Slmttec He iT.Jki m lonncction with the 

Semmary at his family residence Te continued m great 

Mission of the General Assembly, constructed a public 

part to maintain from his own funds le moreover, that, 

road nt an expense of 80,000 rupees >> associate m liberality 
following the example of his a lac of rupees of 

Baboo Bwarkanath Tagore- -he ha ?, o\,iects after his death 
which the interest is to be applied to public objects ai e 

After the departure of Baja Rammohun Roj jjath 

work of the Brahmo Snmaj was prmcipallj Nath 

Mm*,. D»,rk,„alb Tagore and Mathuraeath M“'‘f J"' 

was one of the original trustees of the SamaJ e o , Vidya 

Dwarkanath Tagore, Prosnnno Cooma, Tagore, Ham Chandra V.dya 

bagish and Rammohun Roy TT,„v.wnrs ^nmai in 

Baiknnthanath was also one of the trustee, of ^ »h “0 S^a, « 
1830, the other trustees being Radhaprasad Roy (e 
mohun Roj) and Ramanatli Tagore 

Clianilra Sekhar Deb (1810 — 79?) 

Born m 1810, Chandra Sekhar Deb 
Hindu College at the time of the famous Anglo 
poet Dcrozio, though he did not belong to h.s class He 
. Deputy Collcetor and was the author of a »" 

Revenue Law. It is stated that one day when 
returning home m hi. carriage from the Unitarian 
with his young disciple. Tara Ch.nd Chat'»™'‘i' “”f, ™ 

Deb Cha'ndra Sekhar proposed to 

place for the unsectanan worship of the Brahmo 

to the establishment on the 20th August, “ Chandra Sekhar 

Samaj ^Mth Tara Chand Chakravarty as Secretary 
translated into English some of the earliest religious ra 
of the Brahmo Samaj 

Jo> Krishna Singh (? — 1820) 

Joy Krishna Singh was a scion of Ae who 

Jorasanko m Calcutta— founded by “*’„nder Sir ITiomas 

amassed a large fortune by serving . -p-tTi-i Jo\ Krishna 

Rumhold and Mr Middleton at Murshidabad and Tatn J j J « 

lir. e^lte^ne 

the liberality and ®P‘"‘ Colt^c ’ He was the grandfather of 

to the founding of the Hindu Co^ 

Kah Prosonno S«n|h, the i ji^olum’) and thi editor of the 

Hufom Pcnclmr Nafcshn ( cp.c-tbe VHm 

iTa'rnm-wlS b^ PuSf.bed and distributed free a. a eo.t of alum, 
3 lakhs of rupees 
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HAja Kali Sankar Gliosal 

Raja Kah Sankar Ghosal was the son of Alaharaja Joj Narain 
Ghosa\ Bahadur — founder of the Qhukodash Raj famdy and a staunch 
advocate for the promotion of public education — to vhom Benares osrcs 
a svell equipped College and a t/iaAnrbaree Kah Sankar continued 
Ins father s philanthropic labors and established the Benares Blind 
Asylum, Vfhere its inmates received raiment and food free He donated 
Rs 20,000/- for the establishment of the lliudu College and nas, m 
fact, one of the founders of the College He received the title of 
Raja Bahadur from Lord Ellenborougli in recognition of his valuable 
services public chanties and general benevolence Two of his sons 
Sat} a Charan and Satja Saran, and a grandson, Satyananda, were 
prominent members of the British Indian Association and patrons of 
letters and received from Government the title of Baja Bahadur 


Annada Prasad Bannerjee 

Annada Prasad Bannerjee belonged to the Bannerjee family of Tclmi 
para (in the distnot of Hooghlj) founded by Baidyanath Bannerjee, 
who, it is said amassed a large fortune during the Bharatpur 
War in which he followed the Captain of a British army as Dewan 
Annada Prasad s father Abhaya Charan was banian in the office of 
niessrs Colvin & Co of Calcutta and considerably added to the 
Zemindaries left by his father He died at the early age of 3o, and 
as his first wife became a Suttee Annada Prasad was brought up 
by an afiectionate step mother Annada Prasad also served as a 
banian in the office of Colvin & Co and became an ardent follower 
of Raja Rammohun Roy He established a Brahmo Samaj at his 
house and spent large sums of monej for the publication of the 
Vpantahads and other religious works He also published a collected 
edition of Rammohun s Bengalee and Sanskrit Works in 1839r?J 

Raja Badan Roj or BuddItiaUi Roy (? — 18G0) 

Rajv Badan Roy, or Boddinath Roj Bahadur, was the third 
son of Maharaja Sukhmoy Roy, who deposited Rs 1,50 000 with the 
Government for constructing the Cut tuck Road and received the title 
of Maharaja Bahadur and a medal from the British Government 
Ruddinath emulated his father’s liberahtj and contributed Rs 50 000/ 
to the Hindu College Rs tOOOO/ towards the erection of the Cossiporc 
Gun Foundry Chat on the Ganges and the road leading from it to 
Diim Dum, Rs 30 000 / to the Afajo Native Hospital Rs 20 000/ m 
all of the funis for Native Female rducation Rs 8 000/ towards the 
constniclion of the Knrmsnasha Bridge and Rs 0 000/ to the Zoological 
Soeietj of Ifondun for which he was honoured with a highly compli 
inrnlarj note from the Marquis of Lansdowne together with a diploma 
of the I,<»n Ion Zoological Societj Buddmath was one of the Directors 
of the Hindu College and received the title of Raja in JS23 with a gold 
medal 
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Kasi ^ath MulHck (?-lS64) 

Knsi Nath Slulhck nas a grandson of Gour 
millionaire of Burrabazar m Calcutta He was i estate 

numerous acts of chant> He had no issues and left his whole^esia 
(non managed b> the Administrator General o founded b> 

the expenses of the religious and charitable ms i u noted 

himself! his mother, Chitra, and wife, Ranganmoni who were aU noted 
for piely A thaklrhan and a Sanskrit tol at Harnson Road, near 
Sindunaputtec. still bear testimoni to their religious fer 
interest taken by them in the spread of education 


Mathnranath MuIUck (’ — 1839) 

Mathuranath Mullick was Dew an to 
grandfather of Shama Charan HulUck, the Indian Rothschi ' 
beautiful villa at “Seven Tanks”, Cossipore, ° * » i,,s 

tke ol EdmburBh was h=U m 1863 Toward, the latter part ot h,. 

We he entered the service of the Burdwan Ilaj He le i 


Brlndaban Alitra * 

Bnndaban Jlitra was the son of Pitambar 
\akil ot the Nawab Vizier of Oudh at the Court of Delhi He rec 
from the Dmperor the title of Raja Bahadur and was 
rank of a Commander of 8 000 of 

services to arren Hastings during the „„ Qn his death, m 

Benares m 1871 and settled in Calcutta xn liS . habits, 

1805, Bnndaban inherited his wealth but, owing ° 

soon squandered awaj the bulk of his pa erna j Cuttack 

take service tor some time as Dewan Ve .enowned 

He was the grandfather of the Raja Rajendralal Mitra, 
scholar and arcliTologist 

Baidjanath Mukherjee 

n..dj.„.,h M„H.er,re »«. 

Vakil and for some time a Judge ot the w-mnra Gopmalhpur 

B..d,.„ru. was or, ..nail, •" '-''f cSr„.“ » 

in the district of Hooghlj and subscq ^ . g ^ Hyde East with 

was one of the mauenUal Hindus 

the proposal to establish a J^ndu g established in 1817 
Native Secretars when the CoUe»e 

Copec Mohun Tagore (176t — ISIS) 

^ , * the second son of Durponaratn Tagore 

Gopcc Mohun Tagore J-tmdra Mohun Tagore lie knew 

and grandfather .f, [ French and Portuguese He com 

Sanskrit. Persian Engl^ He held like his father an 

posed some beautiful ^ . Government at aianJernagore and pur 
appointment under the arts manj illustrious Indian 

chased big Zemmdanes A Kali Mirza, was verj 

musicians were patromied h> him 

-w., 151 
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much liked b> Hiji Rammohun Roj . It is said that the Raja often 
took lessons in music from him, and some of Kali Jlirza’s sod?s 
strengthened him in his fight against idolatry, 

Gopee Mohun was one of the founders of the Hindu College to 
which he contributed munificently and of which he was a Goiernor. 
Ills name appears next below the name of the lllaharaja Bahadur of 
Burdwan in the commemorative marble tablet set up in the Presidency 
College m honour of the donors and founders of the Hindu College. 


— THE RAJA AS A LINGUIST 

■ — ‘ The Raja was acquainted more or less with ten 
languages Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Bengali, English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and French 
The two first he knew critically as a scholar, the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth he spoke and wrote fluently 
in the eighth, perhaps, his studies did not extend 
much beyond the originals of the Christian Scriptures , 
and in the latter two his knowledge was apparently 
more limited." 

SANorORD ABNOT 

in the ' Athcnixuim Journal London 1833 
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llnmniDljuit Knn Crntriinrn 

SCHEME OF CELEBRATION-" 

IM^ODLCTION 

me Itope that jn celcbraljnjj hn (Kammuhun Ho>'i) Ccntenor>. 
we shall take upon nursches the tn^k of revcalme to our own and 
eontemporaneous civilizations the multi sided and pcrfcetl> Imlanced 
pcrsonalit} of this preat man ** — ^These were the words of the Poet 
Itabindranath TaRore m concluding his address from the chair at 
the Preliminary Mcctinp at the Senate House And the task thus 
set to the organisers of the celebration bj Rabindranath has largely 
inspired and guided them in framing the sehemc of work for the 
Centenary, which it is hoped will hcln to bring out the dilTerent 
aspects of Rammohun Ro>’s life-work with a siew to stimulatmg a 
wider and intcnsiie studj of the Raja, who, in the words of his English 
biographer, “stands m historj as the living bridge over which India 
marches from her unmeasured past to her incalculable future, who 
leads the svay not to but through \^eslcrn culture, towards a 
civilization which is neither 't\estern nor Eastern, but something vastly 
larger and nobler than both “ To reveal to our own peoule and to 
the world at large the persouahty of such a man is no easy task 
But the Baja has revealed himself to a considerable extent in the 
voluminous writings left by him Unfortunately for us, and parti 
cularly for the present generation, these writings are difficult, if not 
almost impossible, now to obtain No individual or collected edition 
of his Works have appeared for nearly thirty years The chief task 
of the organisers of this Centenary will, therefore, be the re publication 
of the Raja's collected works, both in English and in Bengali His 
Sanskrit and Persian works also must he included 

Rammohun Roy’s writings comprise a vast range of subjects, 
religious, social, economic, administrative, educational and political 
There is hardly any aspect of oijr national life with which be did not 
deal Alany of his utterances find echoes in the national aspirations 
of to day 

In 1880 his Bengali and Sanskrit works were collected by the late 
Esban Chunder Bose, and edited and published in one volume, under 
the auspices of the Adi Brahmo Samaj, by the late Raj Narain Bose 

•Adopted by the Rorhiug Coniwittee at its rst and and taeellngs 
held on the 4th and 24th ’1/arch jg^j res/icctne/y 
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SCHEME 01 CLIJ 

.„d A„.nda Chandra Vadantavasra In 1906 .h.a wa. rapnaled 

by the Panmi Office, AlUbabad > sr«,. nfiJudm (“A Gift to 

In mi has Persian treatise. WuHafifudm 

Monotheists”) nas translated into Engli Y Madrasa and pub 
Obaide, Superintendent of the Dacca Government Madrasa. 
lished under the auspices of the Adi Bra mo am collected and 

In 1885 his Enshsh norks uere for the the 

published in two soUimes bj ^ Those who contributed 

editorship of Rai Bahadur ^ 1005 the Panini Office, 

a valuable introduction to this edition ^hich the English 

Allahabad, reprinted this in a one volume edition m which 
translation of the Persian treatise have been out of 

Since the publication of the above h^ert^ -known 

print for nearly three decades), many o inrK through the 

indefatigable and painstaking researches “ .ninp of the Raia s 

in the State archives of India and England Turth", 07 of the Raj^^ 
scattered writings, which have not up to t e P^^^these are to be mcor 
of the collected editions, are now av ailable AU the 

porated in the Centenary Edition <>77 and accuracy, 

will be made to make which ^ of the rich 

and at the same time so priced as to 
and the poor alike 


(1) PUBLICATIONS 

WAll p>.bl..hed and if ^cud 

m English, Bengalee, Sanskrit and e edition is to conform 

ed at e popular pnee As far as practicable, this edition 
strictly to the editions published by the Raja himse f 

(/> Ramiuobun ^ iLS^anl 

writings of the Raja m English, Sanskrit anrt uenga* , 

notes, etc , and a portrait of the ^aja calculated to 

(c) Studies and Monographs o R^J secured from writers 

interpret him from various points . competent 

who have made a special study “er in a volume This 

to deal with the subject, to be co monoernphs as have already 

v„,„„n .. .0 .nclnd. ...-»* “nTnP Ipnrt.ncn 

appeared and are f ohir^ to be prepared, comprising (0 tn 

(d> A Commfmorntion East and the West on 

Imtes paid to the Raja ^ biographical sketch, (tiO a complete 

theoccasionoriheCentenarj. ( ^ portraits, and 

bibhographj and ^ resting place, <t) fscomilc reprints 

picture, of hi, birth pl*'* . aSd also (tO select proceed 

of important letters the General Conference, the Bengalee 

ings of the Convention of P account of the eelehration, lield m 
Literary Conference, etc . ana an 
ditferenl parts of India and abroad 
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/\M M \tOH(‘N nO) Cl \ TI AV/A’J' 

(I) Cl 1 1 nnvTioss IS iM)i\ 

(a) A Coni^rtlton of tlelifiiona, nt»I 

(fc) A GentraJ Conference, to J>c hcM itt (aUtitta Juttn;; the Chn<st 
mas IintiJajs, in «Inrh pnj>crs on the ihfrcreni a^pfcl» of lUmmohun 
Koj ’a Jife ^rork wotiln I>e reatf, nnci speeches (felnernf hy his arfinircrs 
from all psrlj of IndM 

(f) A JJengater Ltltrarje Conference 
{il) A M oiMrn'a Conference 

(f) An £xhthi((on of rollections relating to the Kaja, — his portraits 
and busts, his letters, the different editions of his tVorVs, manuscripts 
(tf n\nilat>[e}, some of fits {lersonaf belongings, etc , and, as a back 
ground to the Exhibition, n popular fair or Vela, where the chief 
esenls of the IIa;a’a Jifo ma> graphical!) represented inlh the help of 
clay models and of pictures special!) ilrasrn for the purpose 
(/) Also similar celebrations in other parts of India 


(3) ribGItlMAGC 

A Ptlsrymage to liadhanagore, the birth place of the Raja 

(1) riRMVNLNT MFMORULS IN IMHV 
In Calcutta — 

(n) A bronze £tntiie m some central place 

(b) A Portrait tn Ode for the Town Ilall 

(c) Moi ing the Calcutta Corporation to re name the portion of 
Upper Circular Road from its Shamhazar-end to Sukea Street as 
'‘Rammohun Roi/ Avenue ” 

At RiimiAMinosE — 

(d) A Stone Rillar to commemorate the Centenary 

fe) Arrangements for completing the Metnanal Rntldtngs 

(5) CELEBUATIONS AJ^D MEMORIALS IV LUROPC AND 
AMERICA 

(a) Arrangements for Celehrattons in London and JJnalol and 
appeals to the principal Scats of Learning m Europe, and to the 
Uniforians and leaders of other Eiberaf ffrhgiou* Movements iti Europe 
and America, to celebrate the Centenarj 

(b) A MarhU Tablet on the house at 45 Bedford Square, London, 
where the Raja lived for some time 

(6) rOUN'D VTIONS AND FURTHER PERMANENT MEMORIALS 
On sufficient funds being raised, — 

(a) The Foundation of a ifammohuit Bo>t Chair and Fellaicshtps on 
Comparative Religion 

(h) Construction of a Budding xeith a hall in London, to be named 
alter the Raja, for holding meetings accommodating Indian cultural 
soacties, etc 
JM 
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It IS also proposed, in the near future, 

(c) to construct a motorahle Road to 

(d) to acquire Rammohun Roy’s rt^e 

Circular Road), at present occupied b> the Sukea Stree 

(7) PUBLlClT'i 

For the purpose of giving adequate puhheity to the Centenary, 
publication of — , 

(a) Illn^traUd booklets ,« Enghsh containing (0 c 

of the Raja’s life, (lO select passages from the Raja s oivn g 

from appreciations of the Raja, (m) a chronological account o£ the 
Raja’s life and works, (in) the Scheme of Celebration and PP 
funds, etc. 

(b) Leaflets in the principal Indian Vernaculars 

(c) P.„pUet,, posters, etc , aod .rrongenrents to ut.Use the Press 

and other publicity organisations . . t 

(d) Issmng an Appeal over the signature of the Mayor of Caleu«- 

to the Mayors of important cities of Asia, Europe, an ’ 

informing them of the Centenary, and asking for their co-operation 

SUGGFSTIONS THOM MEMBERS 

APPROPRIA.TE SUB COMMITTEES 

Publications -Tlie publication under the auspices 
Committee, i£ highly commended by it, of Prenara 

b, eompetiot aofhois, and prm.ed at there o^n 

l.oa of Eoglrsh transl.t.oas of soch anong Rammohon Boy a svr.l.ngs 
as have so far not been translated 

Foundations —The establishment of 
(a) Rammohun Roy Study Circles 

(6 Prise. ...d Medals for Essaj, on Rammohon Ro, 

<e) A ncll-equipped School for the Depressed Oassos 
(d) A peripatetic Educational Exhibition 
PuM,rHp_(a) Issuing ■ Rammohun Roj Cenlen.r,” stamps, post 

o" In”i'.'.°.a ‘the Most, nith ."^^eh on R^m.hnn 

«a> ,:;7:“nt-S Sgr r„gf.he n.-'^n . Pieced d„ 

during the celebrations 
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KnnnnojHm Jiug (Crntrimn; 

THE GENERAL COMMITTEE* 

OFFICE-BEARERS 

PRESWEhT 

llABINDRANATH TAGORE 
Vice PTesJJenis 

Sir J C Rose, Sir P C Hay, Sir Rrajendranath Seal, Sir Nilratan 
Sircar, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Sir R N Idookerjce, 
Sir Ilassan Suhrawardy, Dr Heramba Chandra Maitra, Mr Rama 
nanda Chatterjee Rev P G Bridge, Principal J R Banerjea, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhushan Mr P K 
Sen, Dr Bidhan Chandra Ro>, Mr Subhas Chandra Bose, Mr J M 
Sen Gupta H II the Dowager Jllaharani Sucharu Dcvi of Ifourbhaoj, 
Sja Golapsundaii Devi (Mrs Harimohan Roy), Sja Sarala Ray (Sirs 
P K Ray), Sja Kanum Ray, l\[aharaja Sir Prodyot Coomar Tagore 
The Hon Raja Sir ]\Ianmathai]ath Roy Chowdhury, tfr Rnshnakiimar 
hlitra Mr Kshitmdrauath Tagore, The Hon Sir C C Chose, The 
Hon Sir Justice Jlanmathanath Mukerjt, Sir N H Sircar, Rt Rev 
Bishop H PaLenham 'Walsh, Swami Sbivananda Sir Jndunath Sarfcar, 
Maulana Muhammad Akrum Khan, Mr C D BiHa Dr Framatha 
Nath Banerjea, Sir Bipin Bihan Ghose 


Treasurer 

Mr Ilirendranath Datta 

Deputj Treasurer 
Mr Dhirendranath "Mitra 

General Secretarj 
l(fr Jatindranath Basu 

Joint Secretaries 

Dr B C Ghosh 

Mir Satis Chandra Chakras arti 

Mr Kathmdranalh Tagore 

Afr Charuchandra Bhattacharjja 


M < encral Counntller eonsIsUtt}' of 4X> tnenbers u^as offainteii hr 
the rrehmtnary PuMte Veeffitg of fftc Centenary on (!ie lUti / ebruary 
ton entrusted ^itft the last of cetebratinp (he oeeashn J» CaieuUa a»J 
other Naees It Pen^a! and }ndla The oeneral Conmfilee net trelee 
and Ohi-hfiilfd a llurfcing Loumltlee uhleh tl JMlIiorl-rd to do oil 
that iiia» he necis^ary for the furfoses of the eelebtatlyn 
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THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

AND THE SUB-COMMITTEES 

Ihe \voRKUsG COMMITTEE A\a9 composed of 76 members, viz four of 
the Vice-Ptesldenta, the Treasurer, the Deputy Trcaaurtr, the General 
Sfcretary the four Joint Secretaries, the Secretaries of the *Co ordination 
Board’ and the Subcommittees mentioned belon, and 53 ordinary 
members 

The to orDiNATioN board — Ihe Third Resolution of the Prelimmary 
public meeting held on 18th I ebruary 1933 C t ) requested a number of 
ladies and gentlemen of the different provinces of India to form local 
committees for the celebration of the Centenary, and (i») al'^o appointed 
\n -Board of 20 members in Calcutta for co-ordinating the uorl of these 
provincial committees ’as mcII as that of the cdcbration committees in the 
different districts of Bengal, 

. The follojMHg SUE COMMITTELS Mere appouitcd by the Workuig 
Committee for giving effect to its Scheme of Celebration as far as practicable 
flTie niimcucals in brackets after the names indicate the number of 
members.) — 

finance Sub-cotinnxUce (35), for preparing a budget and rmsmg funds 
Works and Studies Sub committee (35) for the publication of the 
Raja s Works, an Anthology, and Studies 

Commemoration Votume Sub committee (14), for the pubbcation of 
a Comincmomtion Volume 

Publmhj Sub eammiilce (22), for giving publicily to the Centenary 
through the Pnss and for issuing jamphlets, poster*, etc. 

Contention and Conferences Snb committee (32), for organising a 
Con>ention of Religions and various Conferences in Calcutta in the Chnstroas 
week, with RABtNDRASATU TAGORE 03 General President. 

, Women's Confeience and Celebrations Sub-eommittec (18), for organ is-_ 
^ ing n liodics’ celebration, and for secunng the co-operation of the tcssion of 
the All India Women’s Conference to be held m Cidcutta in the C^nstmaa 
week. 

Exhibition Snh-eommittee (25), for holding an Exhibition of the Raja s 
itlica in Calcutta m connection with the celebrations in the Chnstmas week 
Inlernalional Cetelrations and ilemoriats Snb-eommtUee (17), for 
organi-ing celebrations and placing mcmonal tablets etc at suitable centres 
in Europe and America. 

’ liadhanajore Pttgrunafje Snb eommiltee (20), for arranging a pdgnmage 
to Radhansgorc, the birthplace of the P^ajs 
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Permanent Me»m lah Jbub commiKee (19j, for adopfin^ lucasurcsJ for 
the perpctintion of the Rajas memory by means of statites mcraonal^ 
bnildiogs roads nametl after h»ia, etc. 

tottmlaitoHi, Sub commtllee (19), for the foandation of a chair on 
Comparatirc to be named after the Raja 



PART ir 


SECTION fB 

REMINISCENCES. TRIBUTES 
ESTIMATES 

( OriguxoXlu sekeicd for Publictly BaoUel Ao 3) 




CONTENTS OF PART II, S^C. B, 


Reminiscences, Tributes, Estimates 

Lieut.-Col. Fitzclarence {ajteruards, Earl of Munster) 

The Abbe Gregoire 

J. Silk Buckingham 

Victor Jacquemont 

Dr. T. Boot 

Madame H. P. Blavatsky 
Moncure Daniel Conway 
Kissory Chand Mitter 
Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore 
F. Maxmuller 
Kcshub Chunder Sen 
Sir Gooroodas Banerjee 
Dr. Mohendra Lai Sircar 
Surendra Nath Banerjea 
Mahadov Qovdnd Ranade 
Bepin Chandra Pal 
Dr. Horamba CImndra Maitra 
Sir R. Venkata Ratnam 

Tributes paid at the Ftr*t Afemor/ai Meeting held on 
^ttt April 1831 



(B) REMINISCENCES, TRIBUTES, 
ESTIMATES, 


Lieut- Col. Fitzclarence 

(afterwards Earl of Mtmster) 

(Extract from a '^Journal of a Route across Indta^ through 
Egypt to England, in the years 1817 and 1818 ’) 

I became well acquainted with him, and admire hiS talents 
and acquirements His eloquence m our language i3 very great, 
and I am told he is stiU more admirable in Arabic and Persian 
It 13 rcmarLable that he has studied and thoroughly understands 
the politics of Europe, but more particularly those of England , 
and the last time I was m his company he argued forcibly against 
a standing arnriy in a free country, and quoted nil the arguments 
brought forward by the Members of the Opposition I think that 
he \3 in many respects a moat extraordinary person In the first 
place, he is a religious reformer, who has amongst a people more 
bigoted than those of Europe in the middle ages, dared to think 
for himself His learning is mo^t extensive, ns he is not only 
conversant with the best books in English, Arabic, 6an'»cnt, 
Bengalee, and Hindustanee, but has e\en studied rhetoric in Arabic 
and English, and quotes Locke and Bacon on nil occasions From 
the view he thus takes of the religion*:, manners and cu'»toms of so 
many nation's and from bis having observed the number of differ 
ent modes of addre'somg and worshipping the Supreme Being, he 
naturally turned to his own failh with an unprejudiced mmd, found 
it perverted from the religion of the Vedas to a gro«s idolatry and 
was not afraid, though aware of the con«:£quence*i, to imblish to the 
world in Bengalee and English his feelings and opinions on the 
subject. Of course he was fully prepared to meet the ho^t of 
mtcre«tcd enemies who, from sordid motive*", wished to keep the 
lower clas'^es in a atate of the darkest ignorance I have under- 
stood that hia family have quitted him, — that he baa been declared 
to have lost caste, — and is for the present, ns all religious reformers 
must be for a time, a mark to be scoffed at. To a man of his 
sentiments and rank this lo*»« of caste must be parucularly painful, 
but at GilcuUa he n‘:sOCiate3 with the English he i*:, howe\er, 
cut off from all familiar and domestic mtercoar«e , indeed, from 
nil communication of any kind with hia rclalions and former fnend" 
His name is Kammohun Roy, He is particularly handsome, not 
of a very dark complexion, of a fine person, and mo«t courtly 
manners. He profeoces to have no objection to eat and hvo ns wo 
do, but refrains from it, m order not to expose himself to the im 
pulation of ha^ ing changed hia religion for the goo<l things of this 
world Ho will sit at table with us while the meat i« on it, which 
no other Brabmm will da 
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The Abbe Gresoire 

Bisliop of Bloi« (France) 

(Fratn a French pamphlet by the Abbe, which was after- 
wards inserted m the Cbronique Religieuse The biographical 
part of this pamphlet was derived fro m communications from 
the learned M d Acosta, then the Editor of The Time's at 
Calcutta ) 

There is probably, throughout India no Brahmin who is less 
a Hindoo than be , and thousands of dupes who have suffered the 
loss of their caste have been less offenders against the peculnrities 
of their religion than he Every «>ix months he publishes 
a little tract, m Bengalee and in Engli'«h, developing his system of 
theism , and he is always ready to answer the pamphlets published 
at Calcutta or Madras in oppo'^ition to him He takes pleasure 
in this controversy , but although far from deficient m philosophy 
or m knowledge, he distinguishes himself more by his logical mode 
of reasoning than by his general views He appears to feel the 
advantage which it gives him with the Methodists, some of whom 
are endeavouring to convert him He «eem9 to have prepared 
himself for bis polemical career from the logic of the Arabians, 
which he regards as superior to every other He as*!erts likewise 
that he has found nothing in European books equal to the scholastic 
philosophy of the Hindus Influenced, like those around him, 
with the spirit of order economy, and knowledge of the value of 
money acquired by their mercantile education, Bommohun Roy 
does not view the augmentation of property as the most important 
object His fortune consi'^ts of the wealth he received from his 
ancestors , he does not give his mind to any kind of commercial 
speculation he would consider that mode of life beneath his 
station and the duties of a Brahmin He derives no pecuninty 
advantage from his works , and m all probability, deoirous as he 
may be of power and distinction he would not accept of the 
Governraenl any place that should be merely lucrative , to solicit 
one of any description he would not condescend Rnmmobun 
Roy, as has already been shewn, is not yet forty years old , ho is 
tall and rohu«t , his regular features and habitually grave couotc 
nance assume n mo*t pleasing appeimnco when he is animated 


J. Silk Buckingham, 

Ld tor of the Calcutta Journal who knew Bammohun I^oy 
lotimatelj wrote the following In IS23. 

Rnnimohun Roy s self sacrifice 
Rammohun Roy might ha\c had nlumlant oppotfunUics of 
rcccilirg rewnnls from the Indian Go>crnmrnt, in the »hnpe of 
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offices find appointment'!, from his mere neutrality , but being as 
remarkable for bis integrity ns be is for his attainments, he has 
pursued his arduous task of endeavouring to impro\e his country 
men, to beat doivn superstition, and to hasten as much as possible 
those reforms in the religion and government of his native land, of 
which both stand m equal need He has done all this, to the great 
detriment of his private interests, being rewarded by the coldness 
and jealousy of all the great functionaries of Church and State in 
India, and supporting the Unitarian Chape], the Unitarian Press, 
and the expense of his own publications, besides other charitable 
nct«, out of n private fortune of which he devotes more than one 
third to acts of the purest philanthropy and benevolence — {Maty 
Carpenter's “Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohitn 
Roy *, 2nd Edition, p 51, — Quoted xn the "Modern Review ’ for 
October 1933 ) 


Victor Jacquemont, 

a French natural st and traveller, and a contemporary of Bammohun 
tnew him intimately Below la given a translation of some of 
Jacqueraont’a remarks about Bammohun m his 
Voyags dans I Inde, Tome I (Pam 1841 ) 

A pen picture of Ramtnohun 

Before coming out to India I knew that he was nn able 
orientalist, a "uhtle logician, and an irresistible dialectician , but I 
had no idea that ho was the best of men Eammohun Roy is 

a man of about fifty years of age, tall, *^1001 rather than fat, and of 
a middle complexion among the Bengalis The portrait in profile 
which they have made here is a close likeness, but tho front view 
13 not so good , hi9 eyes are too small for his large face, and his 
no®e inclines to the right side. Ho has a i cry slight moustache , 
his hair, rather long behind, is thick and curly There is Mgour in 
his physiognomy, and calmness dignity and goodness His dre«s 
13 of the *»implest, differing from that of well to^o Indians only in 
the socks and shoes of European pattern vshich ho u«ed instead of 
aveanng slippers on bare feet He wore no trinket*!, not even the 
sacred thread, unless he had it under his dres** He never 

cxprc*«’>es nn opinion without taking precautions on all sides 
He has grown m a region of ideas and feelings which is higher 
than tho world m which his countrymen live , lie lives alone , and 
though, perhaps the con'<ciousness of tho good he is accomplishing 
affords him a perpetual source of satisfaction, sadness and melan 
choly mark his grave countenance -—(From "a Portrait of Rajah 
Rammohnn Roy by N C Chaudhun in the ' Modern Rex lew 
for June 1926, PP 6S0~692 ) 
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Dr, T, Boot 

of 24 Goircr Slfoct Bedford S<juak? an eminent ^Imencan physician pnic 
tising in London wrote the foUowmg in a letter to Dr J B Esthn 
the Rajas medical adviser at Bristol*' ehortly after his death. 

OVritten 27th >ovembcr 1833 } 

A perfect human being 

To me he “itood alone in the single majesty of, I had almost 
said perfect humanity No one in past history or in the present 
time ever came before my judgment clothed m such wisdom, grace 
and humility I Lnew of no tendency even to error 

I have often talked with him on religious subjects, and have 
seen him among sceptics H^e was never more free and uuembar 
rassed and cheerful than when arguing with those who had a logical 
and acute mind He often told me that he always introduced 
the subject when he met the Historian of India% and that his object 
in the argument was to show the insufficiency of human reason for 
the production of the highest moral worth, and the highest bappi 
ness 

He often beautifully said “I can never hope in my day to find 
mankind of one faith, and it is my duty to everci«e the chanties 
of life with all men He did not go about with the spirit of pro- 
selytism He argued only for the «ense of religious obligation 

He was the humblest of human beings and ardent as he was 
in the faith of his “election, he was “ensibly disturbed if religion 
was “poken lightly of, or argued hut reverentially before woman 
I was once in his pre'ence when a father was expressing doubts 
of Christianity before two of bis dnughfer=> who were near forty and 
before three other ladies He expressed him“elf most forcibly in 
defence of the immutable tnilli of religion, and when the con- 
Ter«atjon was resumed by the “ceplic he touched lightly on 

the diction and cxprc'ions of the other, and often in tho intervals 
«at as if he were abstracted and unconcerned in what wis sail 
I had an engagement with him the next morning and the 
fir«t subject he spoke of was the conversation of the night before, 
and he cxprc““cd him*clf highly offended that a father should before 
his own daughters, confe«3 hia mGcIclitj 

At etcry visit my admiration of him grew with my intimacy with 
his mind an 1 act one. He was the mo“t liberal tho most amiable the 
most candid of men IIis generosity was unbounded , his most 
rotiching politeness was an.iRsnnct of his nafiin? 'VV hiJc be paid 
ju«t deference to rank in obedience to the conventional cliquctto of 
society he honoured nbovo nil men the poor ganlener whom ho 
met with IQ some rich rguibli<hmcnt in India who bad, uiiinffucncc«l 
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by the authority of hia supenor'i, examined the scriptures, and 
adapted the fmth of tho unity of God He went to the garden 
every day to talk with U\m , he often said to ‘ I covdd have 
taken him jn my arms ns a brother ” 

I called ivith him on^ Dr Tuckerman, Mr Deway, and Mr 
Phdlips of America, and when he had shaken hand^ with them, ho 
said, with his countenance lighted up with emotion, ‘I am oo happy 
to he with Unitirinns ' 

The object of the Raja was to mix with and know all ^ects 
One of hi!J greatest desires was to see Catholicism in Rome He 
admired the obedience to duties m the Cathohc'^ and always spoke 
of them m this light with admiration Whatever faults were 
mixed with their faith he recognised in their attention to the poor 
and tho sick the noblest spirit of Christianity One of the last 
arguments I heard from him was his defence of them against one 
who urged their acting under artiBcial stimulus He contended 
that what they did was enforced on all, by the very example of 
Christ , md that the stimulus was their faith in the force and 
truth of that example 

But I must stop When I think that I shall see him no more , 
that the beauty of his countenance, the picturesqueness of ins 
Eastern costume the kind reception, the noble example of virtues 
never felt, at least so powerfully, in others the hope I had enter 
tamed of his future usefulness tlie certainty I had of his present 
happiness, and nil his enlarged affections — when I think that these 
have parsed away for ever of my brief existence, — I fe^l a sorrow 
such ns I never felt before and one which can only find con&ola 
tion in that pure religion of which he was so able a defender His 
loss has given tenfold value m my mind to his writings and I have 
studied them with a subdued feeling since bis death, and risen from 
their peru'^al with a more confirmed conviction of his having been 
unequalled in past or present time Peace to his sacred memory > 
— (Li/c and Letters oj Raja Rammohnn Roy S D Collet and 
H C Sarkar Calcutta 1913 Pp Ixiv — Ixvtt ) 


Madame H. P. Blavatsky, 

the founder of the Tleosophieal Society in her appreciation of Itammohuii 
Koy epenVs of h m as “one of the purest, roost philanthropic aud 
enlightened men Tnd a ever produced The following extract 
from hex writings has the additional interest of giving 
Miss Hamct Martinenu s news on Bammohnn 

Rammohun s sensitive moral nature 

His intellectual power was confessedly very grcit, while his 
manners were most refined an I charming and his moral thamcler 
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without a stain. AtW to^ this a dauntless moral courage, perfect 
modesty, warm humanitarian bias, patriotism, and a fervid religious 
feeling, and we have before us the picture of a man of the noblest 
type. Such a person was the ideal of a religious reformer. Had 
his constitution been more rugged and his sensitireness less acute, 
he might have lived to see far greater fruits of hia self-sacrificing 
labours than he did. _ One searches the record of hia life and work 
in vain for any evidence of personal conceit, or a disposition to 
make himself figure as a heaven-sent messenger. ... It is said 
by Miss Martineau that his death was hastened by the anguish he 
felt to see the awful living lie that practical Christianity was in its 
stronghold. .Miss Mary Carpenter does not touch upon this point 
in her Memoir of his last days in England, but she prints among 
other sermons that were preached after his decease one by the Eev. 
J. Scott Porter, a Presbyterian clergyman of Belfast, Ireland, in 
which he says that “offences ag.ainst the laws of morality, which are 
too often passed over as trivial transgressions in European society, 
excited the deepest horror m him ” And this is /juite enough to 
give the colour of truth to Miss Marti neau’s assertion . — {From the 
"Modern Revte'w" for October 1933.) 


Moncure Daniel Conway, 

R famous Anicncan ^mtcr, m a contribution to the C/ncago Opeti Court 
OSO-O (bus refers to the influence Rammobun Roy exercised m the 
formation of the British and Foreign Unttanau Association. 


Rammohun and the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association 

AlUiougb the fact may not be of grateful remembrance to the 
Unltarinn sect, the British and Foreign Unitarian Association was 
founded in South Place Chapel, and its Foreign Secretary was 
Mr. Fox (Rev. W. J. Pox). There had been several small 
Associations, and these had gathered their representatives in the 
Chapel on Jlay Sbth, 18i5, when the more comprehenaive Asso- 
ciation was discus'eil and ngtcetl to, the organiMlion being com- 
plctetl next dsy at Ix>tidon Tdrern- Jt is^ to bo /eared that the 
dcnominalion htllo realises the historical^ aignificanco and honour 
Its title. Adoption of the word ’Foreign’ and omission of iho 
word ‘Cliriitifin’ dcnoteii a new departure, due not to British but to 
Hindu Influences. It was prcceileil by an^ Interesting history 
Whtfc Mr. Fox nnd^ other* were in their agonic* of revolu- 
tion »s*hi8l Kngltdi idohatry, a great Hindu, Ilammohun Boy 
already free, seas trying to deliver bis oriental countrymen from 
flohitry* heltxd in ihe liberation of the MVst. It was 

lianitttobon Uoy s*bo really enu»ed the organisation of (be British 
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nnJ Foreign Umt'iriin Association Some adherents ot the Hindu 
teacher started Ihciotic mo\ement3m Mmous phct^, and tlio«o of 
Madras communicated \Mth Fot In September 1820, the 
Parliament Court sent drc guineas to the native Unitarians of 
Madras and in 1824 twciil) pounds were contrihiitod to build an 
Anglo-Indi m Unitarian Chapel in Calcutta still, I believe, u**ed 
by the Brdmio Samaj (?) It was lhe«c facts and the Hindu 
n-bgious poetry translated by Rammobun Iloa , which awakened 
Mr, Fok to a unity larger than Unit irianimi Ho had to conquer 
mail} prejudices about heathenism’ before he coul I found an 
Association large enough to include Rainmohun Roj Tliat 
Hindu was, m fact, as a rtliuious liiinkcr, without a peer in Christen 
doin ^Vlth him began the reaction of oriental on occidental 
thought, which has ‘^ince been so fruitful Tlio Unitarians gencrallj, 
though tliej have rejected the best fruit of that foreign seed im 
ported m 1825 rejoiced m its flower, winch visibly expanded in 
London SIS years later On Jlai 25th 1831, the Association 
held its sivth nnnner ary in South Place Chapel and Raji 
Ramniohun Roy, — now Ambas ador to the British Government — 
amied just in time to be present Tiiat was the Pentecostal day 
of London Liberalism There were prcaent Unitarians from 
France and Transjlvnnia , and Dr Kirkland President of Harvard 
Univer itj, was there Ramniohun Roj spoke briefly but im 
pressivcly, and filled all present with enthusiasm by the charm of 
his personalitj 


Kissory Chand Mitter 

What was the Religion Rammohun believed m ? 
Prom an article contributed by Ktssory Chand Mitter to the 
Calcutta Reiieiv /or December 1845 

Just before he bad set out for Europe, the Rajah told liis friends 
that on his death each sect, the Ghri lian the Hindu, and the 
filnhoniniednn would respectively claim him to be of their persuasion , 
but he expressly declared that 1 e belonged to none of them His 
prediction has been fully realized No sooner did he depart this 
life, than the subject of his religious opinions became an apple of 
discord A variety of speculations was hazarded by different 
parties While some represented him to be a Hindu others affirmed 
that he was a Christian The Church of England party sud that he 
was attached to their Church , while the Unitarians claimed him for 
their own The Vedantists represented him ns literally a believer 
m their professed revel iti on while the Mussulmans contended that 
be was n follower of the son of Ab lullab We confess however, 
that each of these sects had reason enough for wrenching him to its 
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side From his frequent nttendnnce, while in Enfrlnnd, at their 
chapels, and hts known bias to their doctrines, the Unitarians had 
some sort of light to claim him Tlie especial patronage which ho 
thought It proper ,to bestow on Vedantism, nindo it inoro than 
probable that he was a Vedantist The profuse, though not alto 
gether unmerited laudation he was in the habit of lavishing on the 
Mnhommedan creed, was calculated to produce an rinpre'»«ion that 
he was a believer in the Alkoran Hut that Enmmohun Ilo> 
was not a Sluesulman m his creed, it requii-es no lengthened 
demonstration to prove Neither was he an Unitarian IVe would 
go further and say,— though it may startle some of our renders who 
have been accustomed to identify Kamniohnn Roj with Vedantism, — 
that he was not a Vedantist AVhat, then was he ? This is not 
merely a curious, but an interesting and important problem, of 
which we shall attempt to give a eoUition, ns the religious 
opinions of the Hindu reformer appear to be still envelop^ in 
mystery 

All speculations as to hts belief in the abstract truth of any 
religion founded on his advocacy of certain doctrines connected with 
it or hia attendance at its place of worship, are obviously futile 
For Ramtnohun Roy was a religious Benthamite, and estimated the 

i different creeds e'vistmg in the world, not according to his notion of 
heir truth or falsehood, but his notion of their utility , according to 
heir tendency, m his view, to promote the maxi mi ration of human 
lappineso, and the minimization of human misery His patronage 
therefore, of nay system of creed cannot he construed into a profes 
Sion of it He endeavoured to refine all gross and idolatrous 
systems into a system of pure monotheism His works on Hindu 
Theology do not prove that he was a believer in the revelation of 
the Vedas, but that he aimed at engrafting a kind of universal 
Unitarian ism on it But we have said that he was not an Unitarian 
To be sure, not At least, his Unitariamsm was essentially different 
from that of the Chnnnings, the Carpenters the Priestleys and the 
Belshams His was a sort of catholic Unitariani«rn It was the 
religion of many of tho ancient philosophers His advocacy and 
support of the doctrines inculcated by religions which are in 
themselves diametrically opposed to each other, though it might 
apparently evidence his vacillation, was in fact the result of his 
religious utilitarianism , for we can confidently assert that in 
reference to his religious belief not the slightest change took place 
in his mind for the last fifty years of Ins life From his first renun 
ciation of Hindu idolatry at the age of sixteen to the last moment 
of his existence, he mamLained his religious sentiment«, whatever 
the} were, nearlj unaltered Tho real religious sentiments of the 
Hindu reformer nro embodied m a pamphlet wntlen in the most 
clioico Persian, with an Arabic preface Though printed in his life* 
time nnd**een hy some of hts friends, )et it was not ptihlishcd until 
his death , for he gave it os Ins last injunction, cn leaving Ins 
country for Kuropc, that it should bo publiehed^^nfler bis departure 
from Ibis worl 1 This work, which is entitled “Tohufut ul Mova' 
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hedeen,’ or a Present to Unitarnns, discloses his belief m the unity 
of the Deity, His infinite power and infinite goodness, and in the 
unmortality of the soul It breathes an uncompromising and 
inveterate hostilit) to idolatry in all its forms ^ While doe meed 
of applause is gt\en to the Mahommedan creed for being 
ba«ed on uhat he considered as the great doctrine of unity, 
prophetical pretensions are treated with merited ridicule and 
contempt 

Prom what has been said it is obvious that Rammohun Roj 
was an eclectic philosopher He was, according to our bumble 
opinion, essentially n theo philanthropist To promote love to God 
and love to man, agree iblj to his oun view of both constituted 
tbo practical and most important part of his creed He had a 
•’Irong sentiment of natural religion He was deeply impressed 
with the necessity and importance of religion to society He 
had always cherished, and the longer he lived, became the more 
confirmed in, the conviction that religion was an ineradicable 
principle of our nature and absolutely and indispensably necessary 
to the welfare of mankind He had read history, and know 
that godless people could never be a great people He know that 
the ':ocial fabric would quake and be shattered to atoms, were the 
ideas of God, of immortality, of moral responsibility altogether 
obliterated from every mmd Ho knew that were men senouslj 
to ptrsuado theniselies for a moment that there was no God — 
that their physical and mental organizations had been the work of 
chance — that the myriads of suns and planets with which immensity 
13 peopled, had all fortuitouslj leaped into existence— that, in 
stead of being destined to survive those suns and planet* they were 
the creatures of a dnj, and that death was the dissolution of their 
being, — that crimes, perpetrated bj them in darkness had no 
witness — thej would at once plunge into the slough of scepticism, 
and so relapse into primetal barbarism 

He deeply felt that tho idea of God — the great First Cau«o — the 
Pnmitivo and Infinite Intelligence— 13 the most sublime and com 
prehensivo of all ideas The development of this idea he const 
dered to be the great end of cflucation He was 8 trongl> of opinion 
that tbft knowbulefi of. God la. supenojc to ovccy otbcc All otber 
knowletlgc dwindles into nothingness before it It is the source 
and criterion of man’s elevation It is tho foundation of his 
happiness hero and hereafter To dio^emmate therefore, such 
knowlwlge among his benighted countrymen, he considered as tho 
object of Ills being here below 

Uammobun Ilo>, though he looked upon idolatry as a down 
right in*uU to the Supreme Iking, and ns nccc**anly and eternally 
a *in, chenshed a “Ironger aversion toivanls scepticism He lonthct] 
and abommatcil it ns something wor*o than idolatry, — as something 
more unnaluml ns something more incompatible with the consli 
tiition of man 
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It has been observed by n writer, who is largely quoted m the 
Biographical Memoir* which wc have placed at the head of this 
article that “as he was advanced in age, he became more strongly 
impressed with the importance of religion to the welfare of «ocietj, 
and the pernicious effects of scepticism In his younger year* 
lus inuid had been deeply struck with the evils of believing too 
much, and against that he diiected all his energies , but in bis 
latter days he began to feel that there was as much, if not greater 
danger m the tendency to believe too little He often deplored 
the existence of a party which had sprung up in Calcutta, composed 
principally of imprudent young men some of them pos«essing 
talent, who had avowed themselves sceptics m the widest sense of 
the term He described it ns partly composed of Ea^t Indians 
partly of the Hindu youth who, from education, had learnt to 
reject their own faith nitliout substituting nnj other Thcoo bo 
thought more debased than the most bigoted Hindu, and their 
principles the bane of all morality ” 

This passage, evidently penned by one who knew the Raj ih 
intimately reads to us an awful le^oon The progress of circum 
stances since hiS death has clothed it with terrible import. The 
part> alluded to by the Rajah is now a large and increasing 
party The Hindu community is very much divided between tho«e 
who worship Durga and Kali, and lho®o who worship nothing, — • 
between tho«o who believe m tbreo hundred and thirty three 
millions of gods, and those vi ho believe in none — those who think 
the world under llio monl government of multitudinous power*, 
and those who deny all moral government It is a humiliating 
but neverllicless an unquestionable fact, that many of llio«o who 
call themsclvos ‘educated natives’ seldom think of religion, and are 
known to manifest much indtfftrcnco to it "Wo admit that they 
profess to believe tn the cxistcnco of one God , but their belief 
in nine cases out of ten is not a living conviction but a passive 
ncquiescenco in a truth forced on them Tliey o“ciIIafo between 
the criMxl thej liave rcnoimeol anl tint which they profess In 
llteonticall> renouncing the suptrstilton of their falhers, and 
disembarrassing ihrir minds from ibo felt r* of tint nnliqinlel 
bigolr> which still cl ave to the great mass around them they 
bnvo not, wc deejl} regnt to observe embnceil a j urrr an! 
nobler nltgion ^\ o confi,s« theixfore, tint there M some truth 
in the assertion male hy ovm the best friends of Inlta, that 
ii,vvrnl oflho e tu~ntwt natives an practical a the i t* Hio prac 
tical athrisni however much wi> ma> deplore It is regard by men 
wliOfP ju Igme nl is rnlilleil to n 'pfct fn such matter*, ns one of 
the natural nn 1 iiuviiable n*ult« of Hal system of rliiralion 
1 iiherto jursuM 1> lh> ftovernment.—n system which, though 
ptci Iinnl with results of the list Inportancv to this country Is 
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not sufficiently c'llculited to reilize tbe great objects of education, 
inasmuch as it addresses more to the head than to the 

heart, — to the intellectual than to the moral man But intellectual 
culuvalion is not identical with moral and religious cultivation 
The one docs not necessarily imply the other That the develop 
ment of our moral and religious feelings and affections cannot he 
effected by that of the mental faculties alone, is a truth which, 
though frequent!) repeated, does not appear to be sufficient!) 
attended to by those to u hose beeping tbe interests of our )outh 
are committed 

That Rnmmohun Boy should think the educated natives of hia 
times, who had avowed themselves ‘sceptics in the “widest sense 
of the term,” as “more debased than the mo‘*t bigoted Hindu', and 
iheir principle ‘ the bane of all moralit),” wa» quite natural and 
proper He thought what Socrates and Plato, — what tbe sages of 
his own country, V) as and Slanu, — what, in later times, Bacon, — had 
thought ‘I would rather believe,” •^ays the great apostle of 
Inductive Philo'sopby, ‘I would rather believe all the fables in 
tbe Legend and the Talmud and the Alkoran than that this 
universal frame is without a mind ” It was therefore, no wonder 
that the idolatry of the great mass of his countrymen was looked 
upon by him in a softer and more amiable light than the atheism 
of the so called educated natives Indeed, so alarming hn*= been 
tho progre<;s of that nthei'^m since bis death, that i few Hindu 
gentlemen, im preyed with the necessity and importance of 
counteract! iig its pernicious effect'*, have e'^tahli'shccl a society which 
has been noticed more than once in this Revieii The Hindu 
Theophtlanthroptc Society owes its esi«tence, as mentioned in 
the Preface to the 1st volume of its published discourses ‘ton 
conviction irresistibly fore ng it«elf upon ever) reflective mind, that 
the great work of India’s regeneration cannot be achieved without 
due attention to her moral and religious improvement " 

It is evident that Rnmmohun Roy bad to battle with idolatry 
and atheism To wage a war of extermination against the one, 
and to check the incipient progress of the other, was the work, 
to the furtheranco of which he devoted liiin«elf To sa) that ho 
bad many endowments which cnimentl) fitted him for it would be 
redundant He is a man who'e genius and energy, under happier 
circumstances might have achieved a complele moral revolution 
among bis countrymen He wa* by nature one of llio'c who lead, 
not one of tho«o who follow, — one of tho^ie who arc in advance of, not 
ouo of IhQce who arc behind their age 
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Maharshi Debendra Nath Tagore 
Reminiscences of Rammohun Roy 

Report of a conrers'ition vntli the llaharshi held in September or 
October 1896. Rendered into English and published in the 
Queen by the interviewers 

‘I Used to go very frequently to Raj-i R'lmmohun Roy’s 
garden house”, said the Mnbar^hi ‘It was in Maniktala I was 
n student in Rammohun Roy’s school at Hedua (Cornwallis 
Square) Hts son Rama Prasad was a class mate of mine, and J 
used to go to see him with Rama Pra^^ad almost every Saturday, 
after school hours The Raja had a swinging cot hanging from 
one of the trees in his garden Rama Prasad and I would swing 
there Sometimes the Raja would come and join us, and having 
helped me to swing for some time, he would him<!elf get on the cot, 
and ask me to help him, saying, ‘Biradar, piish me now ’ ’ 

On our enquiring after the Maharshi s age at the time, ho 
said, ‘ I can’t exactly sqj how old I was then I was a mere school 
hoy, and you can gue”s my age I must have been about 8 or 9 
y ears ” 

Continuing to relate his recollections of the Raja, the ISIaharshi 
said, “The Raja liked me and I had free access to him at all 
hours Sometimes I would peep m during his brenkfast. It 
usually con'iistwl of bread and honey, and I remember him telling 
me one day, ns 1 went in during hts breakfast, ‘Btradar, here I am 
eating purebrend nnd honey, hut people say I cat beef ’ 

Sometimes I would go m ns the Rnja came out for his bath 
IIo was n curious bather Before hath he would literally get him 
wU stcepctl in mu‘*tard oil which would run dripping from all 
his bare limits, lie was n stout man, broad-cbc»tcd nnd muscular 
nnd tho sight of his hare body dippeil in oil, with one email picro 
of clolh tictl round the waist, struck awo into my boyi«h heart, 
lie woul 1, in this dre^s come down with hcaiy steps, uttering 
Sansknt, Persian or Arabic verfcs, and jump into a huge tub of 
water lie would remain in this tub for more tlian nn hour, all 
the while muitcnng his favounlo verses, nnd cvi Icntly ahtorlxHl in 
them I coull not understand nny thing of what ho muticml so 
devoutly, but it appears to me now that tl at was the RajVs 
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bed, ind all of a sudden pounced upon him, falling flat on bis 
breast Nothing disturbed, the Knja awoke, saying ‘Rojaram, 
Rajaram’, and locked him in his embrace 

One day Rama Prasad and I went up to the Raja He was 
m his sitting room There was a cot in this room As soon as 
we went neat b\ra, he asked Rama Prasad to smg one of h\s 
favourite Sanskrit hymna Ajaramasohatn^ jagadalokam. 
Rama Prasad got exceedingly nervous He could neither sing 
properlv, nor from fear of bis father refuse to obey him. So he 
quietly stepped underneath the cot, and from there began to repeat 
111 a most plaintive tone, Ajarainasobam, ja^adaloham 

The Raja used now and again to come to our house My 
father was a great admirer of the Raja He was m his early days a 
staunch believer m the popular religion of the country But con 
tact with the Raja gradually landed him into a general want of 
faith in these practices, though he never became thoroughly posted 
m the truths of theism as preached by Rnja Rammohun Roy. In 
the early days of bis friendship with the Raja, my father was in 
the habit of performing his puja or worship, with flowers and 
other materials, every morning , and he used to do all these things 
with really devout feelings But his regard for the Raja was even 
greater than his devotion to these pious offices , and it oftentimes 
happened that while he was engaged in these devotions, the Raja 
would come to see him As soon as the Raja would enter our lane 
information would be sent to my father, who would immediately 
get up from his pnja and come out to receive the Raj i * Such 
was the influence that the Raja exercised over his friends 

You see, I cannot talk of the Rnja without talking of my 
father So far ns I was concerned my recollections of the Kaja 
are intimately bound up with those of my father I hope you don't 
mind it 

Once I went to invite the Raja to the festivities of the Durga 
Puja at our place I went as the representative of my gmndfnlhcr, 
and in the usual way I said, ‘Rnmmoni Thakur begs to mvuo 
you to hi 3 house, to take part in the festivities of the Puja’ The 
Rnja cried out with his usual eaTnestncs<j, ‘Ask vte to the Puja Y 
That voice is still ringing m mj ears He was not oflended with 
me, — by no means To me ho was ns sweet ns usual But ho 
expressed bis wonder that in^pite of his cru'^ado ngninst idolatry, 
people should sull ask him to ilic Pujft But he seemed at once 
to have felt that it was merely a social function that ho was 
asked to petfenn, so he wante^l me to go to Radha Prasad, his 
eldest son Rndlia Prasad had no objection to the religious practices 


•It has BubwqnenUy been pointed out Ly Mr Kahitindra Nath Tagore, 
« Krandson ot the Mahatshi tmit what the Jlaharshi a father Dwarkanath 
would leave unfinishe<l in order to come out and greet the Raja, waa not the 
BMr« propT which could not be hft unSiii-hed but the jai^i which oould 
be completed la instalments—EPiTOE. 
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of our people, and he accepted the invitation, and treated me to 
some sweets and fruits 

Talking^ of fruits, I am ju«t reminded of the fact that tlio 
Raji had good many fruit-trees in his garden at jManiktala The^e 
would often tempt me there. The hchies were a great attraction to 
me I would often go to eat hcliies Whenever the Raji saw 
me roving in the fearful sun of May and June among the lichie 
trees he would call me to him ■=aying, ‘Eiradar, come here 
I shall give you as many lichies as you want Why do you walk in 
the sun ?’ and would ask the gardener to bring the ripest fruits 
for roe 

Once he asked me I remeaiber, if I ate meat and advised 
me to tell my father to give me a little meat during dinner every 
day ‘The plant,' he used to say 'must ho watered or the tree 
will not grow to its proper stature So it is with this body You 
must feed it well and that up from your youth ' He took great 
care of liis health himself, looking upon the body as a precious 
gift of God 

Rammohun Roy had th« characteristic humilit} of all great men 
in him There was uo end of visitors to his house Many would 
go to hold theological disputations with him but few indeed of 
these were foemen worthy of his steel Tliey would mostly boro 
bun by their irregular and irrelevant talk But he could never ask 
any one to leave him He would listen to all with due courtesy 
When however he felt that he could not bear the foolish talk any 
more, he would propose a stroll m his garden, saying, — ‘What do 
you say to our taking a walk m the garden ?’ And once he was 
upon his legs his Msitor would find it hard to keep pace with 
him, — ho was such a wonderful walker, — and would soon bo forced 
to take leave of him 

Talking of the Raja s garden I may ju«t tell you that it was 
laid oat by bis Mali Ram Das He was %ery much attachetl to 
the Raja, and went with him to England You may he interested 
to know that this Ram Das served me also for some time On 
his return from England, he serve 1 the Maharaja of Burdwan for 
many year», as the Head Gardener of the Jrahnmja’s GoLap Baug 
lie also 1 lid out the garden of iny Santmiketan at Bolpur 

The Raja had something m him by which he could draw all 
sorts of people unto him Ho exercised a most mjslenous in 
flucnco over me I was then a mere boy, and neccs^anly had 
iillle opporlunitj of talking to him But Ins \ciy face had nn 
attraction for me, such ns no other face over had The Raja ha 1 
a carriage It was a poor, rickety thing The hor»e had no 
regular trappings and ropes would o fit ti limes do duty for lmrncs.s 
boinctiraes as the ILaji drove out, the horse would get off from the 
carnage, and the carnage wouH ht divorcetl from its compass, 
nn I ccca«ionally the whole thing woul 1 go to such pieces that its 
famous owner and ocai|»anl woul 1 have to have it la the presence 
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of laigc crowds of ‘«ight ocei** On one occasion, I lememtcr tie 
Rnja telling me, as he came by one of ihoco mi«adventuie«, that liis 
hor«e and carnage had made a clown of him 

I u* 8 ed to diive with the Rnja now and again in this carnage 
No woids passed between us generally during tliese dri\es I would 
only sit in fioiit of him, looking on his beautiful face, which had 
such a deep attraction f 01 me In fact, foi the greiter portion of 
these drives, I would be almost absolutelj absorbed in the contem 
platiou of the Rnjn, being msencible to all that might be going ou 
on tbe road«iile I would Sit as quiet as a doll, , looking only at the 
Raja, and my heart would o^ ei flow with a deep hut indescribable 
emotion There evidently was some mjslic relation between the 
Raja and mjself, I was alwajs ■=0 powerfully diawn bj biiii 

I have told you of tbe incident that occurred when I went one 
day to invite him to tbe Puja festivities Tbe waj in which be 
cried out — ^“A^k n;e to tliePuji’, — and ilie words that he uttered, 
his countenance aglow with deep emotion, — tbe e have had a 
wonderful influence upon me all mv life Tho«e words became to 
me even ns the mantra of a spiritual master, as mj Guru \al ya 
and led me to give up idolatij Tho e words are «till ringing in 
my eais, mid thej have been mj guide all thiough this long life 

When the Brahma Samaj was e^tabbabod, I u«ed now and 
again to go there, but always steal thilj Bi him used to lead the 
choir then ns now Eiehiiu had an elder brother, Kri‘>hna by name 
who nl'o sang wtiii Btshim in Rammohun Roy’s Samnj, while a 
klahommcdan, Golim Abbi®, used to play on the Pakhoaz One of 
the most favourite hymns of the Rija was that com meiicing wiili 
the words vigaia vtsesham Bishim u cd to sing it in his sncct 
voice The dear old tunc is still ringing in my ears 

Talking of the Brahma Samaj — m llio^e day s tliere were no 
benches and chans in tbe Bnibiwa Saiwaj People going there 
would «quat in right national fi‘^!tion on carjxjts covered willi 
white cotton ‘sheets The Raja would sit on a small bamboo nnd- 
cane stool,— a mora 

On the day of the Samaj the friends of the Rrja would meet 
iH hi 3 ganlen hou*^ at Sfniiiktala , and then they would nil walk 
III a proces-sion to the place of worship in Jom‘’anko The Raja 
had peculiar feelings on ihe subject He u«cd to ®ay, ‘B hcii a 
mangoes lo a holy place, ho doc" not in tins countn, go inn 
camige Why should we then, wlien going to the Iloliist of tho 
Ifobigo III cnmngLS ♦ We iuu«t walk But tl o gh he would 
walk to the miaj he would not 11*0 onlinnry tlhoti and chadar, 
but pul on court-^rc s on all such occa«ioii« Tht Ilaji Im In- 
great reganl for Ihe externals of Moslem cirtli«ntton IIis idea, 
again was that Gcal bemg man’s King mid Master, lu go 
to Ills court, one mu t ilri's otic''elf projKrly, and iiiu*l appear 
lieforo Him as one fit to be prt'cnt at the court of iht Pn nee of 
Pnnee*, He had imhdxxl thi« i lea al*o from tlie ''fnliommcdnna 60 
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all iiid friends would go, duly drc «e(l, like liim*clf, Jo the Sannj 
My fuher, however, formed nn ovccption Ife uould nlwa)!? 
go to the Bmhmii S'ltnnj in itholt nn{\ cheidor tlhe linjn would 
not quite like it, and would look nokaiicc at inj futher, sometimes 
even dHpnngmglj pointing him out to his fneno and disCiple 
Babu Annada Prasid Binerjec (/einindnr of Jelinipam) Ribu 
Annada Pra'id was on very fimilnr terms with (he Baji, and 
would oftentimes repl^ to hn «ign3 an 1 gestures hj telling Inm 
in plain language, lint if In, had not t! e courage to 'peak directly 
to my father on th^ subject, he had belter not trouble hmnelf about 
it Babu Annada Pnnad uotild, howeyer drin my fathers 
attention to the subject of his drc«a But my father would 
invariably reply, — ‘Haying to 'pend the « hole day in my office 
dress, I cannot again put myself to the trouble and incoiivenieiice of 
using It 111 the evenings, especially when I liaye to come to worship 
God, to whom we 'hould always appear in the 'implest and 
humblest garb ’ ’ 

Reverting once more to his per onni relations with the Raja, 
the Mahnr hi said, ‘Ihere was 'omo inj'tic affinity between the 
Raja and myself He did not instruct me by words , I was much 
too young, in fact, to receive any such instruction from him But 
still as I have already =aid he exerted n moat my«t»rious inflnence 
upon me I got my inspiration, to work for the cau'e for which 
be himself had lived and labourel, from him Blien going to 
England, the Raja came to pay my father hts farewell vi*it AU 
the members of our family and a large number of our neighbours 
bad gathered m our 'pacious courtyard to bid goodbye to the 
R.ija I was however, not there And though I ivas then a mere 
stripling, the Rnj i wanted to see me very parlicularlj, telling my 
father that be could not leave the country without 'baking hands 
with me So I was sent for, and the R ija shook haiula with me, 
and then left for Englaiur Tint kindly gra*p had a force and 
a meaning iii it which I realised in my I iter life 

"When the news of Knmmohim Roy s death came, I was by my 
father, and he began to weep like a boy I too was moved with 
a deep emotion For though I ha 1 but little fellowship with him, 
and though I got no instruction from him in word' liis face and hi» 
whole personality were deejdy engruvetl on luj heart He was 
my inspiration 

He lived only lor a year* in CilculUi alter the c'tablisbmeiit 
of the Simnj Ihe fire that he had kindled wa', however, kept up 
byPiuidit RnmChindrt Yidyavigis He too, was a most extra 
ordinary man He had love for God, and love for Rnmmohun 
Roy The two loves vvere closely interlnineil one with the other, 
in the heart and character of Ram Chandra ^ idyavagi', and this 
accounts for hia unrivnlloil loyalty to the Brahma Samnj at a time 
when Its Very life was despaired of In lliO'e days the Brahma 

• Should Ic two years and three months. — JXilTOR 
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Snmnj h*id liirdly nny coTigreg'vtiow If the weather was bad, Ham 
Chandra Vidyavagis would combine minister and congregation 
both in him elf The rich people that had gatheied themselves 
round the Rnpi’s banner m his lifetime, di&per&cd directlj the news 
of lu 3 death got to Calcutta A few middle class ^men attended the 
Sainaj who'«o avcellj congregation would mostlyjbe made up of 
straggling wayfarers, some of whom would peep m with their bazar 
baskets and others with their pet panots Ram Chandra Vidj a 
vagis would “"It on a broad wooden stool — a iakhtaposJi , — while hn, 
little congregation would squat on the floor, on carpets and sheets 
I mean to re establish it m llic Samnj a& soon as the present repairs 
are completed I \m h to move back to the wa^ s of Raja Ram 
mohun Roy in the e matter^ We have converted the Brahma 
Sunaj into an English Church, this mu«t he corrected People 
must leave their slices off during prajers It is not proper to 
convert our S imaj into an Eiigli-sh Church ” 


F. MaxmuUer 

The greatness of Rammohun Roy 
tFrom his Btojrnpktcal L^saijs London ISSl ) 

Rammohun Roy was to my mind a truly great man a man who 
did a imly great work and who'e name, if it is right to prophesy 
will bo remembered for ever with some of his fellon labourers and 
followers, ns one of the gieat benefactors of mankind 

The German name for prince is Pur t, in English Fir t be who 
IS always to the fore he who courts the place of danger the fir«t 
place III light the bi'it in flight Such a /nrsf was Rammohun Roy, 
a true prince a real Rnjah if Rajah also, like Rex meant originally 
the •steersman the man at the helm 

If however I was wrong in calling Rammohun Roj a really 
great man I wi»h that tho e who seem so jealous of greatness 
JKwW wi leiss cxpiiWi <7i7 ?riw^ aWj hwwM ihvi 

ancient title 

An attempt was latel> made in America to find out the Hundred 
Greatest "Men of the world Tho proce a was a very •>imple one 
Greatness was «cllled hj a majority of votes Li ts of names were 
printed and gent round to men of eminence in America and Europe 
and whoever rcceiied the largest number of votes was admitted ns 
one of the Hundred Greatest Afen The result was afterwnnls 
published in a «plendi 1 •'ones of portrait#, each portrait followed 
by a biography It is a tont#hing to see what names were put 
forwanl nnl what names were forgotten Of cour'O you •eo 
Napoleon tho Great nnl who coull doubt llinl in one scn»e, as 
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n clever soldier, *13 i hold diplomati'*! lie nns great ’ Hut rend llio 
menio«r3 ol ln3 court, nml you will call lutu tlio 'mnlk*t, llio 
meanest, tlie moat urctclicd of men Or take anotlier cn«o Perlinpa 
the greatest revolution m Kuropo wns proilnccil lij tlie invention of 
printing ^Y’oulIl yon call the inventor of printing n great man? 
He tl«l no more than nlint nnj carpenter might do, — cutting nn 
engraved block into sinalltr blocks, each containing one letter 
You may call ttiat cleaer, you may even take n patent for it , but 
surely tiiere i3 notliing great in it In fuel, that title of Great 
31 111 has been u«cd «o rcckicsflj, tint to most people it conveys no 
longer any meniiing nt nil 

And ycl|l like to cill Uiinmoliun Koy tigrt.nt man, using that 
word, not a> n clieap unnieaning title, hut ft3 cou\ eying three 
essenliil dements of manly greatnos'', namely, Hn«elfi3hne«s, Jioncsly 
and boldness Let us see uhetlicr Kiniinoliun Roy pos e«sed in a 
high degree thc=e three cssentiils | 

There is a quiet courage, a simple straiglilfonvardncos in all 
Eaiiimohun Roy s nets Some of his friends have misundcrstoo I 
him, and claimed him for a Jlohamniedan, or a Christian Ho 
said himself, jut befoie he set out for Europe, that on his death 
eich sect, the Christian, the Hindu and the irohammedan, ivould 
claim him as their own but that he belonged to none of tliem 
Uis real religious sentiments aie embodied in a pamphlet nritten 
and printed in hts lifetime, but according to his injunction, not 
published till after Ins de-'th This work discloses his belief in the 
unity of the Deity his infinite powei, his infinite goodneo"', and in 
the iiiiniortality of the soul 

W itli such a faith nothing rvould have been caeicr for him than 
to do what so many of Ins country men, even the mo=t enlightened 
are still content to do, to remain silent on doctrines which do not 
concern theni , to “hrug their shoulders at miracles and legends , 
and to submit to oh®eivance3 which, though distasteful to them 
seUe*, may be looked upon as possibly useful to others 

With such an attitude towarls religion ho might have " 
happy, quiet respectable useful life and his conscience ” 

have smitten him more than it =eciu8 to have «siuFtten many o 1 
ButhewouU not He might part with lus oH 
love and pity, but lowaids the rest of the 

as ^vhal lie He would not say that he Irelieye 1 in three Gods 

when ho believe I in One God only, he um.ld not call ido » 
symbols of iho Godheal, ho would not have ritual, beenu e it 
lielpcl tbo weak, he would not allow S»//ct bccaiise it was n 
(•mchallowcl custom springing from the true love of a wife fora 
dead hushaii 1 He would have no compromising, no economising, 
liopliying withworJ'-, no shifling of rc«ponsjhility from his own 
shouUcrs to others Aiil therefore whatever naivoa mindccl 
critics may «iy, I pu 0 ice more that Raminohim Roy was an 
iin«clfidi nn honest a boll man —a gro it man in tho Inchest ^enoo 
of the won! 
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And mind, I do not snj lint the noild is poor m men ns grcnt 
ns Rnmmoluin Ro>, and I Know full well lint nnuj of Ihem p-iss 
nwnj unhceiled, nml leive heluml ihem no iinnio, no fame, no 
monument But wlnt is that? It only sliowa tint tlic woilil ts 
riclicr in good and great mtn tlnn ne thought it wis 

But why should wo giudge Ihcir greatne s and their fame to 
those whom the woild liKca to honour ’ Go into a gieat library 
if you wiah to Know the meaning of the immoil dity of a name 
Go into Westminster Abbey if you \\i=h to Know the value of a 
crumbling manument True immortality la the immortality of the 
worK done by man, winch nothing can maKe undone, which live<», 
works on, grows on for c\cr 


Keshub Chunder Sen 

I The Brahmo Somaj, or Theism in India 
COrii,mally contiibwtwl to the Fortnightly /mlian Vnior July 1 Ib&j I 

Among India's great men Rammoliun Roy holds a high ranK 
Bike all great men he brought into the world Ins own idea nnd 
devoted Ins life to its realization That idea was catholic \jorship 
Whoever has deeply studied his life nnd catefnlly looKed into bis 
speculations and movement'’, cannot but ndmit this to have been 
his guiding principle That he wn& a icbgious reformer of India is 
universally admitted, and as such he i» univcr ally admired Ho 
IS aBo reputed ns an extraordinary theologian He knew Engli h, 
Ainbic, Sanskrit, Greel , Latin and Hebrew and Ins imtiiigs bear 
tcsiimony to liio vast and a ined leainmg He it was who abolished 
the obaosious custom of Snttcc he was one of the foremost pio- 
neers of native education and Ins name also figures in the \ duable 
“uggC'-tions he offlrel in furtheniice of the reforms which took 
place in the early political ndministiation of this country But 
=uch coinpliincnts to his great mind do not mark the real secret 
of In'- excellence they do not point to /7n, mbng principle of lua 
imnd which constitutes his gicatnc's His name elnnes in iimlying 
glory not only ui India, hut m England and Aineric. 1 , for the vnlii 
able theological works which liis niisler mind intlilcd, nnd religious 
and socitl reforms whicli his philanthropic heart pronioleil , but the 
red ims-iion of his life, his peculiar i leal f ir ns appears to us 
on cartful an d>« •« w is to giro to the worl 1 a «)«leni of catholic 
wor«liip Tins as we shall prc«cwlly show, was prommontly 
cxhihilcd m the o«tabli hnient of the church or place of worship 
winch was 'ub’ciiucntly designated the Bnlimo Soinaj 

rrom hi3 very early dij-*, Ramniohim Roy’s nun I manifc'ic I 
a «lroiig and unnii t iknhle religion® temlcncv l\ h lo yet a bOy he 
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nppcnretl lo be *1 oUimicli follower of Vishnu, and his first duty 
ever} morning was to recite a chapter of tho Blngnbat Bat Ins 
gniit mmd was not to be long in fetters born as it was for tho 
noblest type of religious independence When about tho age of 
«ixtecn lie composed a manuscript calling m question the a nlidit) 
of Hindu idolalr} , and thereby boldl} and distinctly avowed hi 3 
rciumcjalion of the rel gion of his forefathers , the result was, 
ns might bo anticipated dioagrccmcat with lua near relatives To 
u«o Ins own words ‘Tins together with my known ‘■enlimcnts 
on that subject having produced a coldnccs between mo 
and m> iinmcilintc kindred I proceeded on my travels ’* IIo 
travelled through ‘■cVcml places of Northern India, cultivating 
theological sill lies and making theological re‘tcarches and «pont 
three >cnr3 m rinbet, where nl«o bis anti i lolnlrous proclivities 
excited the anger of the worshippers of Lama On bis return ho 
was taken back bj Ins father and restored to Jus favour But 
Ins obslinato and unflmclnng aversion to super'' tition and sniwr 
•litioiis pmclicea soon rekin lie 1 the spirit of persecution , and he 
was again dc<crled bj Ins fitlier and Ins near relation* The death 
of his father, winch look place m the jear 1803 fiiriil*hcd nil 
nnpcUis to nioro m Icpeiidtnt and bol 1 movements in carr} mg out 
Ids chensiml iha* fits opposition to the alvoeales of i lolatry 
was now ojwn and ft uless nn 1 ho at onco commcnetvl a series of 
publications m tho native and foreign languigc* ngaiii't the ptrnicl 
ous errors nn 1 nb*ur lilies of idolatry Hu juUicitions are 
numerous nn I aboun 1 in eingularlj cogent an I luci I nrgumeni* 
nn I ono has mcrel) to rea I them to bo convince I of llicir 
value 
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argumentation Thus, while he evmcecl lespect for every creed 
and a\ ersion to every form of idolatrj, and therehj excited and 
disarmed m turn the antagonism of ms ad\Gi‘*nries, his red faith 
lay shrouded in a "N alue of mystery which made it wholly until 
teUigible to them Hence conQicting opinions were put forth as 
to the creed which he professed Tlie JIahommeduis claimed him 
as one of their sect, and gave him the title of Moulvie , some 
regarded him ns a Cliiistian , others, a Hindu of the Vedantic 
and primitive type And jet nothing is more obvious than that 
Rammohim Roj was neither a Hindu nor a Chnstian nor a 
Jlahommedan, although he partully idenlided himself with each 
of these denominations , else why the bitter mvectiveS and Ihun 
deung fulmmations which weie heaped upon him from all sides 
and the grave chniges of atheist vtlechchha, freethinker and 
infidel, which were laid at his dooi ? To this day Ins creed is a 
standing mjsterj, and the world seems to he hopelessly disagreed 
as to what his real convictions were His published writings — 
those stupendous monuments of his theological attainments — fir 
from throwing any light on this complicated problem, show 
grave anomalies and inconsistencies which servo onlj to aggra- 
vate the difficulties of its problem Nor do those of his enlight- 
ened contemporaries and friends who aie still living seem to 
possess any definite ideas on the subject To us it appears stringo 
that the real creed of such a great reformer and extraordniiiy 
theologian should be a subject of such wild surmises and con 
flicting opinions and even of severe criticism, eopeciilly wlien 
we recollect that scarcely a third of a century h is elapsed since 
Ins demise, and Ins writings and doings are still in the possession 
of the present generation with all the weight of historic evidence 
It 13 no less a matter of regret that many n ere led in the absence 
of a satisfactory solution of the problem, to infer that Rimmolmn 
Roy had no positive religious convictions whatever that he was 
simply a free thinker and a roving adventurer in the domains of 
theology that all that he de«ired or was able to do was to 
protest against this or that system of idolatry, and that he 
studiou^lj concealed his red faith from the public eye with a 
View to win the esteem of all religious denommalioos instead 
of exciting opposition by a manlj and defi int exposition of his 
heterodox an 1 unpopular v lews 

Vcnlj, the gran I idea of Rammohun Roy’s mmd has eluded 
the observation of his shrewdest critics and prejudices and un- 
warrantable inferences have resulteil from a partial fesearch 
into Ins speculition® In that idea all seeming anomalies must 
blend together in a aublime consistency, and all discrepancies 
find a harmonious unitj So long ns the real secret of Ins mind 
13 not apprehended in nil its comprehcnsivenc«s and greatness, 
Ins theological •Jpcculations will continue to be an intricate 
problem It is only wlicr the central truth is di«covercd that 
all the apparent divergencies an I wan lerings may be harmonised 
together and perfcctoil into con«i tency an 1 integrity As wc 
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Jn\e ahendy renniled, the nilmg jden of hia mind was to pro 
mote the uniiersal ttorshtp of the One Supreme Creator, the 
Co»nno» Father of Manhitid Uhis catholic idea, while il 
led liiiii to eaibrtce all cicecU and all sects in liis comprehensive 
scheme of futh and woiship, precluded the po -ibilitj of his being 
cli sified with nnj paiticiilnr leligious deiioiniiintton His eclectic 
soul spurned seotaiiiu bondige , it nppreliendetl in the unit} of the 
Godheul t!»e indi« oluble fraternil} of all luanhind He belonged 
to no eMatiiig sect , jior did he seek to found a new sect or origumte 
n new creed however refined and une\oeptioimble His great 
ambition wa^i to bung together men of all existing reIigiou:» 
persuasion®, inc-pcctive of the distinctions of caste, colour or 
creed, into a ejstem of UMirersal ror hf]> of the One True God 
Thus hix calliolic heart belonged to no sect, and to everj s^ct, be was 
a member of no clnirch and jet of all cliurchcs He felt it lii» 
inis-ion to construct a Unuersil Clnircli based on tlie principle of 
Umtariau worship His coiber con trover lea and diecu-stons wUh 
the dilTcrent religious ^ects exhibit but pirinl glnnp es or dim 
forebodings of tint grand scheme which was subsequeiitlj matured 
and perfected in Ins mind Its fullc«t development nml final 
redizitioii w is coii'Uinmated, m the fulness of time, in the establish* 
incut of that insiitution winch hears the mime of the Lnihmo Soinaj 
and whieli stands fia a mcmoniblo monument of the founder's rt it 
creed — /?rtm»fio/if/iJ I?o}'s grtnid idt/i realized The 'Jnisl Deetl 
of the Sonnj premise® contains, we behove, the clearest ospoMtion of 
his 1 lea, and will it hoped if dulj nppixciatcal, settle nil coiiiested 
points irgardiiig that illustrious mitn's religious coiniclioii® It 
provi les that ‘"'Ihe ®ud lueesuago or hud ling, 1 iml, tenements, 
iKtvditameiils and primi ts with their nppurtcnnnccs shoul 1 be 
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set ol men, slmll be rcvilei! or slightingly or con temp tuously* spoken 
of or allmled to either in preichttig priying or in the hymns or 
other mode of worship that may be delivered made or u&ed in the 
said mesauage or building, and that no “ermon, preaching, 
discourse, prayer or hymn be delivered made or used in such 
worship but such as have a tendency to the promotion of the con 
templation of the Author and Pieserver of the Universe, to the 
promotion of chantj, moralitj, pietj, benevolence, virtue and ///e 
strengthenuig the bonds of nnton between men of nil religtojis 
i>ersuasions and creeds 

Accepting this as the highest and the final expression of the 
religious nature of Rammohun Roj, we find in it a clear view of 
both the negitive and the po&itive side of his faitb, — Ins aversion 
to idolatry and secUrianism, and his strong attachment to m^no 
theism and catholicity In language at once plain and unmistiiL- 
ahle he herein directs that people of all “sorts and descriptions 
Without di«tiiiciion” should be allowed to congregate in the«e 
premises for the worship of the supreme “Author and Preserver 
of the Universe,” in spirit and in trutli, excluding every external 
ceremonial and symbol, and every deified thing or man, and that 
divine service should be conducted m such a wiy that not only 
should no offence be given to any sect hut every means should be 
resorted to for the promotion of brotherly feeling:, among ‘men of 
nil religious persuasions and creeds ’ Wiio can contemplate 
without emotion the grandeur of sucli a Universal Church — a 
Church not local or denominational, but wide as the univer'^e, and 
CO extensive with the human race, in which all distinctions of 
creed and colour melt into one absolute brotherhood ? Who can 
look without wonder and profound reverence upon the moral 
grandeur of that giant mmd which conceived and realised such a 
Church ? The philanthropic heart interested in the welfare of all 
mankind cannot, m its highest aspirations, wish anything more , 
nor can the ambition of the greatest religious reformers fail to be 
satisfied in finding in it a realization of their ideal of the church 
of the future It is not a church of Jesus or of Jfnhoinmed , but 
13 emphatically god’s ciiukCh It is not a ciiurch of Hindus 
or Chrislmns , it la of nil mjmkuiD Itisoot a church 

of Bengal, nor of India , it is the church of the world In the 
conception of this Umver^al Church, the heart, lo«t in immensity, 
would exclaim, “Who can measure the length and breadth, the 
height and depth of this Universal and Eternal Church 1 Heaven 
and earth meet in this sublime conception, and time and eternity 
kiss each other Built upon the imperishable and immutable 
principles of absolute religion, and upheld by the cverla'ting arms 
of that Great God to who«o glory it 1ms been uprearcd, it will 
continue to ble®s mankind tJirough endless ages Blc«eed cbil 1 
of God I Thy name shall live embalmed in llie enduring gratitude 
of innnkhid for the whole legacy thou hast conferred on them ” 

Wo have revicweil the general features of Rammohun Roy’s 
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creed tis intended for all mankind and as related to the various 
specific systems of faith extant We now proceed to coii^ider 
specially its Hindu aspect, and study its bearings on Bengal and 
Hinduism We ba\e seen him as the founder of a system of 
catholic and universal praver for men of all sorts and persuasions , 
we have now to canvass fa is, pretensions as the religious reformer 
of his country, as the leader of the great Brahmo Soma} movement 
m India For it must he remembered th it though the scope of 
hts mission comprehended all mniiLiiid, ins immediate field of 
action was his own countr}, niid his labours were directed chiefly 
to Hinduism Though he had for his mi««ion to reah e n grand 
ideal of universal wor^ihip by ignoring all partitions between sect 
and sect, the actual execution of Ins project was affected bv 
bia Eutroundings, bis relations to bis idolatrous countrymen, 
and the prevailing customs and convictions ihrougli which he had 
to iight out Ins way Be'’ide«, from the peculiar character of 
Ramniobun Boy’s ideal as ^et forth above it maj be cleaily 
inferred that bis object wis not to give the world or his countrymen 
ft complete creed of reformed doctrines but dimply n general 
scheme of monotheistic worship It would not theiefore be quite 
correct to state that he was the founder or e\en promulgator of 
that system of religion which is known at the present day ns 
Brahma Dbarma. For its rise and progress we must look to a 
later date All that Rammohun Roy mined at for the religious 
amelioration of his country w is the reformation of the prevalent 
•lyslem of idolatrous worship Ibis he did not ^eek to achieve 
by bis personal authority He did not profess htineelf to be the 
originator of a new creed but the reviier of an old one He 
appealed to the Shaatras in hia protest against idolatry', besought 
the bverthrow of Puranism on the aulhonly of the Vedas which 
lie held up to hts countrymen ns the real standarl of Hinduism 
lie declared bis object to he the restomtion of Hinduism to iti| 
primitive purity, and in all his anli Brihminicnl con troversic* ho 
drew his arguments invariably from the Vedas In this liis mission 
was analogous to that of Luiher Dr Duff; who was intimately 
nenuainted with him and for sevLtu] years co-openiled ivitii him 
111 the cause of native education, obseries on ihe testimony of the 
Baja's own statements —‘As Luther^a de»i„n was to destroy 
Popery, the corruption of Christijnily, by simply rc*uscitating 
genuine oil Cliristinnity as rcienleil in tlic Acw Ttstnimiit, so 
his (ihwnmohun Roys) n5f=ssoii was to de^itroy popular I’uninic 
Ilolatry the comipuon of Hitidui’m, b\ resuscitating gitiuinc 
ol 1 Hin lui*m ns proiwirndw! m the nnenat Veilaa 

From lilts u is evident lint Kimmobun Roy fur from ciidrn 
vounng to overturn the gigantic system of Hinduism by revolting 
against the very nutlioriiy of tbo \ <dn«, merely a«p real to displace 
its I lohtry 1 T whit is reganlwl ns the primilive fulh of the foun hrs 
ot Hindu>»m He thus j himM.l{ nlltnlu— noia Puranic 

luln Vvihc Hinlu an 1 bis rel^ious inovcniei l wns not tin. 
ofganttition of an absoliiul) tlei^tic church but snnjly iht 
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rcM\il oI pnmilJVQ Hinduism We must not, h on ever, tu'^h to 
tlie extreme of supposing that Rnmmoliun Roy was a thorough 
Vedaniist, and that he oflliecl implicit obedience to the authority 
of the Vedas ns the infallible scriptures of God All that Ave 
could gather from his published writings tends to prove that his idea 
of revelation was catholic that he measured the inspiration of the 
so tilled scriptures by the tniths which they inculcated Hence he 
attached great value and importance to the Christian scripture®, 
and ho published a compilation entitled “The Precepts of Je^us, 
the Guide to Peace and Happiness,” for the welfare of his 
countrymen We are therefore led to the inference that Rnin- 
mohun Roj availed himself of the authority of the Vedas for 
emancipating his countrymen from the yoke of Puranic idolatry, 
not from an absolute belief of those ancient books having come 
from God himself, but on account of the sublime truths they ®et 
forthwith all the weight of acknowledged authority, on the unity 
of the Godhead and the spirituality of true worship Taking his 
stand on the vantage ground of these tiiiths of Vedic theology, 
he called upon Ins Hindu countrymen as a Hindu, and on the 
tery authority of Hinduism, to eschen polytheism and become 
norsluppers of one God Hence his constant appeals to the Vedas 
in deciding theological dispute® aiul refuting the arguments of 
his advcr^iries hence too, the eminentry Hindu aspect of the 
®crvice conducted m the church established by him 

II To the Portrait of Rammohun Roy 
in the Albert Hall 

Noble countenance ’ Beaming eyes ' O thou illustrious progeni 
lor of a new race ' India s pride * Long may thy halloned memory 
dwell in ihy country s grateful heart ^ Half a century ago, thy 
genius bright, under Heaven a guidance Opened a now world of 
thought, a New Church to thy ignorant countrymen Alas 1 little 
did they know what untol I treasure thou gavest them They 
were unworthy of ihec Diy figure did tower above them, and thy 
soul was a giant among pigmies A great idea, wide ns the world, 
’uig'n as lieaven thou gavc't fnem Its 'ncig’n'i mi& ciepfn Yncy 
comprehended not To millions sunk m gro«3 idolstry and "upersti 
tion thou did®t boldly preach the one Gotl Nay, in their midst 
and in the face of fierce opposition, thou didst nine a Tabernacle 
unto Ills glory And while ten ihomaial idol ®hrincs were filling 
the air with the deafening dm of idolatrous praises and manfm?, 
from this email Temple of the Living GcmI, a very mu^Lard seed in 
the va«t ocean, there »o«c the solemn liy nins an I j rnyers of a 
handful of thy follower® IIow tin® small ban I has dcrclopeil 
into a mighty conimunifj seattcreil all over the country, thou 
Great Reformer, lia«l not lived to see Thou didst «ow the so«l 
wc reap tho harvest Thy onginal mind di I not merely attempt a 
niival Tlij ban I ms mainly eniiIoj«1 ui clearing the 
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jungle o£ polythei«m, 'intl restoring (he ancient monothei m of the 
Vedanta But thou did«!t not remain eati«fied with thi® Boldly 
didst thou cull truth from a foreign faith and commend it to thy 
countrymen With a view to put into their hands an uninipeach 
able moral code, tbon did'st republi«h “the Precepts of Jesus , the 
Guide to Peace and Happiness “ It argued uncommon heroi«m 
to present Christ to the Hindus But thy heart shrank not Thy 
eclectic genius commingled in that earl^ stage of Indian refonna 
tion, the monotheistic theology of primitive Hindui m with 'the 
high standard of Chri«lian life and holtnecs enjoined in the Gospel 
of Cliriet The=e parallel streams of conviction and character, 
belief and life, devotion and conscience, have flowetl ever since 
through the life of educated India Honour, all honour to thee, 
India’s illu'^tnous benefactor 1 Heaven ''ent teacher at thy feet 
we sit to learn the eclectic truth and devotion vihich thou earnest 
to teach Sfny thy loud protests against idolatry, which tIio«e 
lips seem to he still uttering with heavenlj enlhusnsm, roll 
backward and forward throughout the land ' May ihy public spirit 
animate the hearts of the thou ands of young men who gather in 
this Hall from time to time' May young India accept thy 
eclectic faith cast off idolatry, go hack to the earlier scnplure®, 
and honour Christ I May the wi dom, courage and enthusiasm 
which characterized thee find a place in our character ' Bles'Ctl 
patriot, benefactor of thy race, light of India, speak, speak 
continually unto us thy new gospel of Theism Our teacher and 
our leader, may thy soul prosper in the realm of light and joy ! — 
so prajs grateful India — •(F'roni “j'/re Nev. Dispcttsaiton or The 
Reltgion oj Harmony , compiled from Keshvb Chnnder Sen s 
writings Calctitfa 7903) 


Sir Gooroodas Banerjee, M A., D.L., Ph.D, 

Presidential Address at the Rammohun Roy Memorial 
Meeting, Calcutta, 27th September, 1S89 

Tlie thing that mo't foreihlj strikes one is the vcr«ili|ify of 
Rammohun Koj’s geniu" He m genenll) known ns a great 
religious rrformcr But as you have been toll hj the fcvtml 
speakers who have jrccedeil me there ins not otic single important 
question — he it one inlaw, in politics, or in c<lunilion, —in which 
ho ill I not lake a most I a hng part IIis two essays,— one on (ho 
rights of the Hindu feninl'' an 1 the otl cr on the rights of a 
Hindu over Bncc«tml properly, which you will find m Ids collectwl 
work*, show nt once hn deep ecu lilion n* a lawjrr an 1 his 1 roa I 
news as a lansl , nn I it is to the Jailer of l> c*c two c**ay* that is 
•1u in no small mcamre the n Ivonccd slate of ihc law nlaling to 
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the free aliembility of property in Bengal The conchnling 
pirngnpli of tint e^^ay is well worthy of Rammohun Roy, and 
do honour to anj lawyei or any jurist in the country Every 
one who belongs to the profe«sion to which I ha^e the honour to 
belong will perceive here the rudiments of tint dncmsion, which 
m the writings of Sir Henry Slaine, Inve shed «uch lustre over 
hts name And Rammolnm Roj was no professional lawyer 

In matters of politics his petition against the Act regulating 
the Pre^s nnd tlie evidence given by bmi before the Select 
Committee of the Hou^e of Common", bear ample testimony to 
the value of his labours and I would recommend those writings 
to everj one of my countrjmen, to studj as texts for everything 
el"e that they may learn in politics and law 

In matters of education, jou have already been told of tlie 
immense work that Rnmmobun Roj did It is to him that we owe 
the early progress of English education in India, and, though in 
his letter to Lord Amherst, to which reference has been made, he 
may be nccu'sed of not having paid all due compliment to the 
ancient literature of his country, yet every one must feel the ju^t 
ness of his remark that mediaeval Sanskrit learning must bear the 
reproach that has been laid at the door of the learning of schoolmen 
in the days before Bacon 

In matters of religion, no doubt, every allowance must be mndc 
for diversity of opinion But one thing I believe, we nil will be 
agreed upon, — all sect", whether orthodox Hindus or progressive 
Brahmos — whether Mnhommedans or Christian", — that to Ram 
mohun Roy is due the credit of forcibly pointing out to learned 
Hindus that religion does not require one to be n Vogt, or n 
Sn/fcc, or to go to the fore'-t, but that home and society are the 
be"t surroundings of appropriate worship 

A mind so great, a heart so large, could never have been without 
Its charms and Rammohun Roy, though he was greatly in advtnco 
of his countrymen, was nevertheless not isolated from them, — nay, 
not from the meanest of them Though there was oppo«ition, and 
much bitter opposition, to his religious v lews, of which he now and 
then complains, I think I can ju«tly "ay, and I have some evidence 
for "aying, that even the orthodox among* t Ins countrymen, even 
his greatest opponents, bad respect nnd nJmiralion for him I have 
had the pleasure of hearing n Into distinguished Pandit, a Hindu 
ot the orlhoilox "cliool, speak of Rammohun Boy, and ho "poke of 
Rammohun Roy’s towering intellect nnd his graceful commanding 
presence m terms of admiration so glowing ns v iv idly to recall 
to my mind the eloquent lines of Kahila", — 

‘TIis mighty "oul swellctl from the vale like a towering Inli ' 

If that 13 the tribute of respect pai 1 to Ins memory by one who 
was orthoilox to the backbone,— *by one nbo«e mind was not then 
n young growing mind but who<c mmd had been imbued deeply 
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with Ihc prejudice^ of Im w< nnj well iningine the true 

Rrc-ilneos of tlio mnn Hint m«pirctl ilio-io words 

Pmcc (he dn>i« of nnmnioliuu I{o\, full ftflj ^'nd more 
of ceiselc«3 mlcllectiirtl nctirilj Imvc pns«ed nwnj, mid jet the 
writiiiRs of nnniniohiin Hoj nppenr ns fre^h niid ns iiiftnicluo ns 
vthcH thc> were firn written in iho«e dnjs of iRnorince The truth 
13 (hnt Knnimoluiii K03 wns one of tlio«p prcnl iiu«sioiiarics whom 
Providence in i(s honipn diopcnsntion sends (o iis from tunc to time 
to dispel the darkness of ipnonimx nml •uporstition mnl prejuhee, 
when lhc«c hocomo intolomhie , one of those liiniiiinnes tint shino 
lonp and stead dj, and never lo«e their primal plow, thonph wo nia> 
Ihj lookinp flt them thronph lonp vistas of h) pone jcnr« To focus 
and concentrato by reflection from clear discourse the lipht which 
the pcnius of nnmmolum Roy has shed in his country is one of Ihc 
objects of this patherinp May that bplit never prow dun, but 
ever grow brighter nnd brighter to lighten ns m our path of piclj 
and progress Alnj (he lifo of Rammolmii Roj rcmin I lus country 
men that they can make their lives sublime And mn> we, guided 
by that sentiment nnd guided lij that light as tunc rolls on j ear 
after jear, lie enabled to offer to his sacred memorj tho onlj 
acceptable ofiVrmg of some salisfuctorj account of our national 
progre®'* mateiial nnd moral 

The nninver®ary of Raj i Rainmohun Roj s death la a solemn 
occasion which must awaken in every mind earnest thoughts as 
to what progress we have, since h s time, been able to make in 
the Reids of religious social political and educational reform in 
every one of which the great informer laboured with «'uch indomit 
able courage, untiring perseverance, nnd disinterested zeal for his 
country’s good 

The great educational controvert ibat engaged the attention 
of the Goveinment and the public in tho days of Rammohun Roy, 
shortly after the establishment of tho Hindu College was that 
between Orientalists who were opposed to English education nnd 
insisted on the study of oriental languages literature and pliilo 
sophy nnd the Anglicists who were for English education It 
was in connection with Hits controversy that Rnja Rammohun 
Roy addres=ed the memorable letter to Lord Amherst advocating 
English education , and it is to his advocacy lint we are largely 
indebted for the encouragement given by the state to Englnh 
education hilst gratefully acknowle Iging our obligations to 
Raja Rammohun Roy and to our rulers for the blessings of 
western education we cannot help expressing our regret that 
Government should be thinking of gradually withdrawing i^s 
support from the higher colleges Though western learning is no 
longer an exotic plant here, but has taken deep root in the sod 
and though it will continue to grow without tho sunshine of stale 
encouragement, jet I venture to think that the maintenance of 
first class colleges at the principal cities of the Province ns models 
for other institutions is a duty which the «tate owes to the people 
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JU't IS much ns the imp-irting of elementary etlucation to the 
ma««e3 And one of iho nuuij bonds that ntLicli tlie people of 
the tountrj to the JirUi&h Ihrone js the blessing of libenl 
education 

In ins letter to Lord Amherst referi’ed to above, Hammohiiii 
Roy speaks of Oriental learning m terms of unmerited dispange 
ment, which might puzzle and pain his comitrjmen to see that a 
man of his genuine patriotic feeling “hould have said what he did 
There •’eeins to me however, to be a simple e\plan itioii of 
this Stnskiit le irning, nhdst grappling with (he great problems 
of mctaphjsics and theology witli such success ns is po^'iible for 
finite nuelligence to achieve in its endeavour to gnsp the infinite, 
and with such depth and acuteness iia has called forih the ndmira 
tion of Schopenhauer and Ma'vmuller, devotes itself exclusively 
to the contemplation of the spintu d <«ide of the universe to the 
Utter neglect of the mnternd Tins abnormally undue attention 
to one ‘=ide of the universe, even though it was the superior side, 
could never^ hav e been in accordance with the will of the Author 
of the Universe A leaction in favour of material nature was 
inevitable, and the powerful intellect of Rammobun Roy gave 
the neces«ary initial impulse to restore harmony between physical 
and metaphysical knowledge, and in doing so he, as n reformer 
and an enthusia''t, rated the 1 itter ns far below its legitimate value 
Us It had a«piriugly rated itself above 

There was another reason for Rammobun Roy’s disrespect for 
Hindu JaetapJj^sics jMetaphysical ami theological dogmas, not 
being capable of exact or experimental proof, rest for the most 
part on authority Now, legitimate respect for authority is no doubt 
u characteristic of a well regulate 1 mind , hut this respect m the 
dajs of Ranitnohun Roy had degenerated into abject serrilit>, and 
It was his intsston in this proMiice to liberate reason from the 
tyranny of authority , and in the fulfilment of that mission ho 
natunill} showed intolerance and disrespect towards a system winch 
had led to the thmhlom of reason Iho result has been the einnn 
cipntioii of reason, the assertion of mdividualitj, and progress in 
the 8tud> of ph^'^ical and nalunil sciences 

Ihe study of Lnglish has made that language the common 
laiugiaigi, rJ. ‘ha. <bflhjKnt.rricas-o/.India.-, aud-itis thia. mnn. than, 
nnj thing else that has mad* it possible for men from ddrereiit 
parts of India to meet on a common phuform, and discuss questions 
of general interest Then, again, the sludj of Lnglish has enabled 
Bengali authors to combine in our national literature the cxubenint 
pathos and the gorgeous imagtrj of the East with the «tern lenti 
ments and the sombre graudeuc of the \\ cat. 

All this no doubt is good, very good But few things am 
uiinuxed good, and under mj-leriou^ laws of progre«s and change 
few things left to ihemsehes without the continual application 
of corrective*, steidil) lend towanls good The emancipation 
of reason from the tyrumy of aiitbontj Ins often led to its 
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eubjecUon to llie more uisidious tjnnny of conceit , the assertion 
of individuality has made us in many cases more and the 

study of the material world Ins not infrequently made us forget 
oar spiritual gre'itness 

The studj of the English language and English literature, 
(except «o much of it as is of universal interest, and not peculiarly 
English,) has engendered a "“pint of imitation inimical to the develop- 
ment of boldness and origin ilitj of thought The reaction which 
the influence of Eaja Raminohun Koy brought about is now in 
some respects ^^orklng hejond the normal point of progress and 
stands III need of a gentle correctne reaction It ’’houfd he our 
aim now to free reason from the thraldom of conceit , to reconcile 
individunlit} nit!i self ah negation when duty requires it, to 
leaven Inrgelj the knowledge of phjaics with lliat of metaph>sic3 . 
and to impress on the student the trutli that though mourreli 
lions With things around us pliy«ical knowledge and nintcrinl 
progress are necessarj and useful, in our relation witli tilings 
above, spiritual knowledge and spiritual progress piramounlly 
ilcnmnd our attention 

Let us by all means increase and improve our patrinionj of 
spiritual progress with material progress of the ll e t Onij, no must 
he careful not to evchangc the one for the other ; for then it is 
certain that the exchange wdl be to our di-al vantage much more 
Ihnu Iho ruinous monetary exchange is at the present da), 

I shall conclude these few reinntka wtlh « well known text 
recUeil in nniiiversanes of deaths when celebrated in the Hindu 
style, — 
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though undoubtedly the greatest man of his day among Ins 
countrymen, used to subscribe ns ‘one wanting m due observance 
of duty, nnd llierefore full of remorse”, and who declined the high 
honour of being a Member of the Council of Education, though 
unquestionably the Cttest person to be on this Council, and offer 
uig to do all the woiU attaching to tlie ofhce The name of such 
a man must remind us of our duty to our countrymen, and must 
exhort us to forget out petty differences, our indolence, and our 
apathy more powerfully tlnm the inoat eloquent appeal can do 
— {Abridged from '*Reuntitscences, Si>cechcs, and Writings of 
Sir Gooroodas Banerjee » compiled b;y Upcndra Chandra 
Baueijee) 


Dr Mohendra Lai Sircar 

Speeches at Rammohun Roy Memorial Meetings, Calcutta 

I 27th September, 1886 (as President ) 

Countiymen and fuends It is no ordinaiy honour you have 
done me to-day, mid U would ho superfluous on my part to say 
that in proportion to its greatness I feel my own unworthincss of 
It 13tit the honour has been confcrreil upon me h> your uii 
atiimous voice, and I cannot, with any propnely, dedme it I 
have no other alternative than to accept it and I do so I would 
not say with tliaiiL«, hut with the deepest humility Ilm\e this 
consolation, that though wanting in e\ery olht,r qualiflcnliou 
necessary lu a chairman of this august, this solemn meeting, I am 
not wanting in one qu dtlicaUon, wlitcli, I think is eqinlly cssen 
lial, and that is a genuine and heart deep ndnnnition for the man 
m whose honour we lin\o met to day 

ILimmoliun Roy is loo well known generally to need any 
introduction from anybody to lus own countrymen, lint is ii 
fact, (or ho has parsed into the rtgion of history Itut for us it is 
a most melancholy fact, and I shoul 1 go tlio length of Niytng 
Ills a fact which ought to cover u*, his countrymen with shimc 
This day it is exactly fifty three years tint the greatest Hindu 
that was born in these latter day*, breathetl luslici m a foreign 
land, while there in iho eserci«e of the most genuine patriotism 
nnd broadest pUiHnlh ropy, ni tho active cvertion of Ins lu 1 1 and 
hcirl for the gooil of hts Unfortunate country and ofmnnlimlnt 
large, t\.mi yet, until this ilay, his country nuii have scarcely 
been mindful of him To this diy Ins Works in tartous I iii„uige-<, 
which exert isctl such n |>ottnt inflnence for gooil at the. liint ihty 
Wirolilendly pourvil forth, hati, not ytt he,,n collected lo tins 
diy his lift, one of the most rcmirkable of ilu bees with which 
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oar world has been blesacd, and which, from its infancy to its 
termination was full of the most interesting, the moat instructire, 
and the most elevating incidents, has not been written It is true, 
an attempt has been made to bring out a complete edition of his 
writings, but that attempt has not yet seen its full fruition It 
IS true that we have several sketches of his life, but to show you 
how fragmentary and imperfect these sketches are, I have only 
to tell you that he 13 still claimed as a Mnhoinedan by the 
Mahomedans, as a Christian by the Christians, and that even 
Professor Maxmuller believes that he believed in the di\ine oiigin 
of the Vedas His life has, therefore, to be written, his writings 
have to be collected, in order that his life-uork and his true 
greatness may be justly appreciated And when this will have 
been done, we shall have a suitable memorial of Pammohun Roy 


But yet something more seems to be needed The heart of his 
countrymen has been awakened to a s*>uce of gratitude towards 
him, and that heart demands some additional, some substantial, 
some enduring token to perpetuate his memory, some token that, 
while it will be a token of their gratitude, will, at the same lime, 
be a token worthy of the man who, while the country was hternlly 
immersed in the thickest darkness of ignorance, superstition and 
idolatry, was the first to raise his enlightened voice against, and 
had the satisfaction to see abolished, that most astonishingly 
wnntoa and cruel practice, the Salt , of the man who was the 
first to see the benefits that are to accrue from the introduction 
of Western learning into this country, and who in point of fact, 
was the first and most unselfish pioneer of English education in 
India , of the man, who above all, saw and felt the baneful 
influence of superstition and idolatry on the intellectual, moral 
and spiritual gnnvth, alike of hi 3 countrymen and of mankind at 
Inrge — who raised the most emphatic protest against them with 
all hts energies, — and who showed how their own primitive writings 
pointed to the God without n second , of the man who, while 
towering far high nbo^o his countrymen, and high even above 
some of his great contemporaries of the world, liid not at that 
giddy height loss balance of mind for one single moment, did not 
look down upon Ins fellow men by claiming special inspiration 
or special relationship to God 

Dr eucar then uiivcilcd the cast ol Itaja Ibimmohun Itov from the 
onEioal mould, taken nficr the ?.»]»• death bj I>r I>tl 11 It Imd been 
inUiecttitody of Mum Lsthn til lately jmd amred in Ind a m April last 
haring bcja prewnlcd to the Drahmo Mmai by that lady a I.eport 

cf tftcil'inortnl Afcrttny /el t at the Vtij Coileye JIall ) 


II 27th September 1889 

( In pTOpoi n.: n rote of that k$ lo tb** Pres dent 
ihe Honbte tir Gixrood-is Itincrp-c ) 

Inconneclion nitii the \er<>atihty of the Raja Ram moliun 
Ro>, I hoi*e I shall b* pi.rmitle<l to take (his opportumtj of 
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siyiUff tbftt it js a inaUor of fTrcnt rejoicing ihnt ho should bo 
chunecl bj till sccltons of the communitj ns a man iiho ought 
to he admired Gentlemen, mIuIo it is a matter for rejoicing I 
mu«l at the same lime rni»o my ivarning voice that ivo should not 
lose sight of the great central truth to the propagation of which 
the Into Rammohim Koj devoted Ins whole life , and that was, the 
unitj of the Godhead Tho great aspiration of Iho late Raja 
Rammohun Roj was to enable tlio human mind to acquire the 
highest tnith which it was capable of acqiunng, and that was to 
ha\e a just, correct and true idea of the unity of the Godhead 
I need not dwell and dilate upon tlio various reforms which he 
inaugurated , tho«o reforms are going on rapidlj enough But 
Imust'saj, — ami saj with the greatest regret — that tho greatest 
reform at which ho aimed, namely, to instruct Ins countrymen in 
the unity of tho Godhead has not made adequate progress Of 
cour«o jou Will rejoice at the e^tahliahment of Brahmo Samajes 
througliout India as ei idcticc of tho progress of the great central 
truth which tho late Raja Rammohun Koy tried to inculcate Bat 
compared with the masses of this country, who are deeply ignorant 
of the very fact of tho unity of the Godhead, these various cinirches 
are but infimtcumal drops to propagate that noble idea We have 
not done sufficient fo propagate this idea and to do real homage 
to tho Raja With all our boasted education we are, gentlemen, 
practically atheists and lE I may bo permitted to use the very 
‘*trong language of the Raja him ■self, if qtheisis, we are scarcely 
better than beasts I am an outspoken man and may be blamed 
for making these remarks but still when I recollect what the 
late Raja Rammohun Roy did for the abolition of idolatry, and 
what we have since been doing towards the same object I must 
’ay that we cannot congratulate ourselves upon ovr energy 


Surendra NatH Banerjea 

Speech at the Rammohun Roy Memorial Meeting, Calcutta, 
27th September, 1888 

Fifty years ago and more, Rammohun Roy sank into his 
grave m a distant land amid the faithful tears ( no faithless tears’^ 
m the language of the sonnets) of hia English friend <», but unwept 
and unhonoured by his countrymen at large They regarded 
him as an outcast, and his death m a foreign land as 
perhaps the ju<st pumohment the merited vi'iitation of Providence, 
for hi3 open defiance of the religion of his fathers. For years he 
laj Unnoticed in the humble tomb which the piety of bis English 
friends Jiad rai'»ed for him and it was not until the amv^ of 
Dwnrkanath Tagore in England that a ■■uitnble monument was 
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raised over llie remains of llie greate'^t Hindoo reformer of modern 
times What a change Ins “^ince taleii place ! ilio grandsons of 
tho-^e who regarded Rammohun Roy ns an outcast, a heretic, ns one 
unfit to be associated with, arc now gathered round his tomb to make 
atonements for the sms of the past, to redeem an unfulfilled duty, 
and above nil to draw from him — aye, from his yet uneslingaished 
ashes— the inspiration for whatever is honourable in life, noble m 
conduct, and tine in religion, morals, politics m the stmggle for 
social reform The ceremony of tOHlny would descend into a dead 
and meaningless form if divorce] from such a purpose as this This 
ceremony would onij then be instinct iiilh life and replete with 
life, and replete with interest, when associated with such a high 
moral purpose 

Eammohun Roy is the mightiest product of Cngbsli influences 
so far as they have jet displayed themselves, ns Chaitanya was the 
mightiest pioduet of Jlohamedan influences in Bengal There is 
♦ a striking similarity in the circuinstnnces whicn produced these 
wonderful men A great man, it has been truly remarked, is the 
product of his age the reflex of the energies of his lime, the 
crahodiment of the forces of his epoch A great man is such ns 
his nge makes him, but ho i3 something more He reacts upon the 
age, carries it to a furthei stage of progress, be it in morals, or in 
politics or in religion He gives back to the age more than whnt he 
has received from it The age pours into the lap of Us gifted son 
Us choicest gifts The liero improves, refines, and embellishes them, 
and repajs them back with compound interest Thus the age is 
ilhistrnted, adorned and ennobled in tlie personality of its most 
gifted representative 

ChaUanjn nJ e ns a living protest against the nbominnlions of 
Tnntric worship The struggle between Vnishnavism and Safcta 
worship had already commenced The Bacchanalian orgies of 
those times were a disgrace to the ago Human nature rose in 
revolt against them There is a divinity within us winch rough hew 
it as we maj, will nimd darkne«3 nwd despair re assert its 
sovereigntj There are deptlis hejond which human nature will 
not go The divine clement conies to the rescue In the hearts 
of others, it speaks Iremulouslj, in half broken accents and in 
moaicnts of tciniwary illuminnlion In the heart of the prophet, 
it glows with he ivenlj mdmnce It is nil all consuming fin? It 
nli*orlis him and overpowers him and bodies itself forth in language 
of deep, burning and pT==>ionato coiivielion Thus ro«o Chaitnnja, 
tlic exponent of the punlj, the moral forces and the religious 
cnergK" of Ins times But ho brought to the ago something 
which it di I not poises* something which was lus own, something U 
<lonv«l from the nhun dance of his own nnliire He hreathwl into 
the sweet spirit of lore — the spirit of (?hnkii — that spirit of chnnlj 
of which bU Tnul sr»caks, nn<l winch find« such sinking dluUm- 
lion in the Irmmphnnl sufTenngs of the nmrfjrcd seals of 
humanity 
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When Ramniohun Roy appeared on the scene the struggle 
between Snkta worship nml Vaishnavism was in full operation 
It was indeed the old struggle between right and wrong, between 
the principle of light and tlmt of darkness Ramniohun Roy was 
peculiarly situated as regards this struggle On Ins father’s side 
ho was a Vai'shnava , on his mother’s ho was a Sakta It seemed 
ns if these two contending systems of thought had, after ages of 
conflict and stiuggle, met together in the same familj to produce 
the greatest religious reformer of modern India, who, singularly 
enough, was neither a Sakta nor a Vaishna\a but sought to restore 
the religion of bis fathers to its pristine pnritj Rammohun Roj 
was singularly well equipped for tins struggle Inferior to 
Chaitanja in the inexhaustible resources of deep «spiritualitj and 
boundless love he wxs superior to him iii the inci-iveness of Ins 
logic m the breadth of his intellect, uincli excited the admiration 
of the most gifted minds of Europe, and in the keener "ppreciation « 
and firmer grasp of the situation which he displayed as the remit 
of superior culture and deeper insight Chaitanya was such ns 
Sanskrit learning and Mohnmeclan influences and his own sweet 
spntualitj had made him Kammohim Roy wis the product of 
these factors, but he associated xvitli them the inestimable benefit 
of English culture 

I fear xve are not always "lufficientli alive to the deep debt which 
wo owe to the time of the Mohnmednn conquest The country was 
sunk in Ignorance and superstition To Islam belongs the credit 
of keeping nhve in the recollections of our people the principles 
of the monotheistic creed which Rammohun Roy sought to read 
m the olden records of our race Rammolmn Roy xvas deeply 
versed m Sanskrit as well as m Arabic and from the outset stood 
forth as the champion of monotheism But the method which he 
folloxved was peculiar and singularly chniacteriotic of the man 
and the reformer He sought to build upon the old foundations 
but onlj *=0 far as they were compatible willi truth The truth he 
worshipped , the tnilh he loved , the trutli was the adorable divinil} 
of hi3 heart. God knows xvhat he suflTcd for the «ako of truth 
But deep ns was his attachment to the truth, he likewise reverenced 
the past. His was no violent alienation no bitter estrangement, 
ww audiitTi cxxumg ftonx tlxe ->11001 anchors of tlwx pa-t Of 

cour«o cverj tiling that the past taught xvns not tree There was in 
It n good deal of ‘ tmn«cendental non=ensc” in the expressive 
language of jour illustrious chairman ♦ But hero and there amid 
the decajed rums of ancient Indian greatness there were to lie 
found gems of priceless aalue Thc«c he trennired up , these he 
cnrefullj studied, and these ho incorporntcii into that system of 
progre^sno religion of xrhtch he was to be the immortal foumicr 

So will It nlwaja Iw with llm march of reform^ xrhether it Iw tn 
religion, morals or politics llio htslorj of the I iiglj«h con-titution 

• The Honhlc Dr Mobendra Lai Sircar 
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J3 Ihe history of stcntl} nnd conljmiou«( progro««, <l«c to no violent 
cbanfre*!, to no riolent remdlic'’ hut to onre/ul up hutl Img upon the 
foundations of the pa*>t English reform lins always been actuated 
by deep reverence for the p ist, combined Wjth careful attention 
to the requirements of the present, and pro«ided o\cr by the 
all pervading epinl of truth 'I ho ln'^toiy of the world furnishes the 
instance of a con-spiciious departure from the'!© lesions followwl 
f by conspicuous failure The French Revolutionists in the wifdne's of 
their revolutionarj real dethroned their king and brought him to the 
guillotine They disestablished their church evpqllel the clergy, 
confi«cated church propertj, and to complete the measure of their 
development in this new direction they installed Reaeon ns an 
object of worehip m place of Almighty God Tlie retribution soon 
^ came The reaction was a hundredfold more bitter and intenee 
than the fury of that revolutionary zeal which Lad precipitated 
' these changes Those who bad expelled their king and had 
mas'acred him and the members of his family suboiitted to a 
military despotism the little finger of which was thicker than the 
» loins of Louis XVT Those who had disestablished the church 
and had expelled the priesthood were once again amid tears and 
penances received back into the bosom of the Catholic Church , 
and to mark the crowning triumph of the Church, the Pope came 
all the way from Rome to Pans to crown Napoleon as the anointed 
sovereign of France 

The apostle of monotheism, the founder of the Brahmo Samnj — 
the activity of Eammohun Roy was not confined to religious 
matters Religion shaped and guided his conduct Deep religious 
convictions formed the nutriment of his soul as they were the 
crowning glory of his life Rut he knew that duty to God 
comprised duty to man and the most acceptable way of serving 
the Almighty is by “ferving his creatures The activity of his 
political life was not the lea«t con-spicuous feature of his career 
In lhe“e day®, political agitation is viewed with disfavour and 
political agitators are regarded as a mischievous class However 
that may be we who belong to that cla's and glory m it, claim 
Rammohun Roy ns our leader, our guide, our revered preceptor 
in the difficult •struggle for political regeneration He advocated 
the freedom of the Pre<>3 at a tune when the Press was not yet 
free He advocated the reparation of judicial from executive 
functions at a lime when noboly had apparently thought of the 
reform , and this is a reform which the National Congre s urges 
from year to year, an 1 urges in vain AVilh the pre«cicnce of 
genius ns if anticipating an evil wh ch did not prevail in liis own 
tunc nil 1 which it was reserved for Lord Salisbury to bring about 
in (he«<s days he dcprecateil the appointment of men avho were 
too young to offices in the Civil Service Rammohun Roy 8ugges(etl 
22 years ns the minimum limit of ago for nlmt««ion into the 
Covcnnnteil SerMce Tlic Public Services Commi«sion bare 
recommenled }cars a« the maximum limit of age 
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I hare lie^rd it that religious reformers should not taLe 
part in politics ^Vhy not ? Is not politics a part of our duty ? 
And does not religion embmce the whole circle of our duties ? 
'ies, politics based upon religion or deep moml eameMne^s is 
the one thing that is needful for this country Politics divorced 
from a high moral purpose becomes the pnltry squabble for 
power m which humanity can feel no interest Take the case of 
the Home Eule agitation Withdraw from it the personality of 
Hr Gladstone and ins intense moral earnestness, withdraw fiom 
it the deep feivour of the Irisii patriot^ and it becomes a mi erable 
struggle for political power in winch the deeper interests ^of 
humanity are lost sight of Take again the case of the Pilgrim 
Fathers the founder^ of American greatness They were not 
allowed to worship God in their own country according to the light 
of their consciences They preferred exile to the miseries of a 
life where iheir con«cientious conMctions had to he sacrificed 
They crossed the ocean and settled in a foreign land TJiej 
established their own religion and their own government They 
developed themselves into statesmen and became the founders of 
the noblest Government and the freest race that the world has 
ever seen 

The first of political agitators nnd the founder of the Bralinio 
Samaj — ^Rammohun Roy was also the first of Indian social reformers 
What IS the essence of social reform’ What is its first and Inst 
word — ^its Mtalizmg principle? All social reform consists in the 
elevation of women the remo\al of their di abilities and the 
restoration to them of that position of dignilj nnd honour which 
13 theirs by right Rammohun Roj was singularlj wcll-equuipcd 
for this task The fertilizing stream of deep motherly affection 
had been poured into his heirt from his earliest years ?»a}, more 
driven from home hy the per'CCiiling hand of his relatives, 
ho wandered among the wills of Thibet it was ogam the 
protecting arm of a woman that =a\etl him from a violent dealfi 
He had throughout his life received in rich abundance the sweet 
and he ilmg balsam of woinanlj affection How could lie di^rpgnril 
their claims upon hi« consideration ’ He knew bow sweet and 
Wing nnd tender Hindoo women were and it was dwrttote imiIi 
n scn«o of cruel ngoiiy that be «aw iMJipetnilctI before Ins eyes 
Iho deadlj horrors of Suilec 

I have rtad the opinion expressed somewhere,— I believe m n 
journal or m some book, — that Suttee, when voluntanl) performed, 
represents the highest effort of womnnlj saenfiee nnd devotion to 
Uio memory of a dead husband I regret I cannot accept this view 
of Uie matter Is therv no other means of illustrating womanlj 
regard for a departed husban ! except by rccours. to n pmclice from 
which human nature recoils with horror an 1 indignation ’ Is it 
to be soppo«ed that II in loo wi lows are now Kii4 dcvotetl to tin* 
memory of ihcir tlend bu'banis than tbty wore in il e time of 
nammobuu lley, bccaux, Arootb tin) do not tnjoy the liberty 
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of immolflting them«elTcs on ihe furcnil pyre ’ Agninst such nn 
Resumption I (lesiro to enter my most empfntic protest It would 
be nothing less limn n libel on the wonmnhood of our race , 
for though I nni a nnrni mUocate of widow marriage I must 
observe that for purit> of clmncter meekness of disposition and 
devoted self sacrifice, the Hindoo widow is an ornament to her rico 
and her «ex 

Well, against this cruel rite Kammohuii Hoy commenced a 
crusade The first pamphlet that he a rote on the subject was in 
1818, and it was not till 1829 that the law ivas pissed by wbieli 
Suttee was declared penal For II years, he continued the agiLation 
Hindoo society rose in arms against him He never hesiUtcd 
never faltered, but with the calm clear eye of faith into the things 
of the future he continued his work, till the victory was his 

I have read it silted in the columns of an influentud English 
Journal — The Saturday Revteiv — that the credit of the reform 
does not belong to Remmohmi Roy m a special sense but that be 
was one of a band of reformers who for some time had been pressing 
for it The question is not of any great difficulty It can be easily 
settled by a reference to a few facts Raminohun Roy was the 
first to advocate the reform , he was its most persistent advocate 
When at last the law was pissed he went to Engl ind armed uith 
a petition to support it against the protestations of the Dharma 
Sabi a But this is not all Without him the law could never have 
been passed The Government felt bound by every consideration 
of honour and evpeihency not to interfere in a inattei uhich affected 
the religion of the people Itwis not until Rammoliun Roy h id 
pointed out that Suttee was not sanctioned by religion or the ancient 
tenets of the Hindoo Shastras that the Government felt itself at 
liberty to take action in the matter and to move in the intereiits of 
humanity 

The social reformer the founder of the Brahmo Samaj the first 
of political agitators, — the claims of the Raja to the gratitude of liis 
countrymen have not yet been exhausted He was also the founder 
of the Bengalee Prose literature and tlie Gr^t of Bengalee journalists 
There is hardly a Gel 1 of public usefulness which he left unoccupied 
Ladies and gentlemen, I do not know what your own feelings on 
the subject may be, but I venture to think that those who an, 
engaged in tfie great af rtirpmnYfg- aw fitirgtfitKw; isiiViWTifiTg- of 
and perfecting It for the varied purposes of speech, are among the 
truest benefactors of our race liietr nchievemenis arc the most 
durable their fame immortal In the progresoivo development 
of the human race it is possible to realise a time when tho fame 
cf a Marlborou},h or of a Wellington may Iw forgotten, and the 
memory of their victories may pa«3 out of the mind But tho 
immortal creations of a Chaucer, a Shakespe-nx an I a Slilton, the 
noble thoughts of an Addison u Uolingbroke or a Burke, will nlivnys 
linger iii tho recollections of tho Engh«li apenkiiig races They 
have endowed the people with tho richest hcnlige AMicii the 
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history of our people comes to be written, ns I tmst it will be 
written by no unfaithful hand, the highest place will be accordetl 
to the Conscript Fathers of oui language, and in the immortal 
rolls of fame there are few names that will stand higher than “‘OS® 
of Rammohun Roy, Iswar Chandri Gupta, Modhusudan Dutt, 
Abshay Kumar Datla, I=war Chandra Vidyasngar, Hem Uiandra 
Banerp, and last but not leist of the glorious baad, iiankiin 
Chandra Chatterjea 

Such was Rammohun Roy, and such was the nature of his 
achievements Our national life may be “aid to flow from hiin 
as from a fountun His labours have “haped the whole coarse o 
national de^elopment Before him all was dark and gloomy lue 
8 un ofChmtanya had long “et, and the firmament was coaered 
with deep gloom Then rose Rammohun Roy, the apostle ot 
modern progress Others have followed him Keshub Chunder Sen, 
Kristo D 13 Pal, Ram Gop il Ghose have come and gone , but they 
were no more fit to wear his mantle than we are to wear theirs 


I fear we have not been ufficiently respectful to the memory 
of Rammohun Roy Three year^, ago you resolved to ra^e a 
national memorial in his honour Where is this memorial 
Town Hall is filled with the statues, busts and portraits ot les^r 
luminaries I do not grudge them these honours, whicli, no dou“«» 
they richly de-^erve But where is the memorial in honour ot the 
greatest Hindoo reformci of modern times? I!! 

the honour of your race to make good > our plighted faitn, 
rescue the national character from the stain of dark i m 

But above all gentlemen I would ask you to raise m I ® P 
of your hearts a monument that would be worthy of tlie sreat ttoja 
Purify your souls hold communion with In s blessed spirit, seek to 
elevate your^eRes to the height of his monil 
nssimiHto his principles and Ins teachings into your c ^ ^ 

conduct, and then jou will have nu'ed a memorul not 
of the great Raja, or of this occasion and one which would he 
conformity with the spirit of his teachings 


Mahadev Govind Ranade 
From Monotheism to Monolatry 

Rammohun Roy was at once a social reformer, the founder of 
a great religious movement niul a grt‘al politicinn Thesj tl tw 
activities were combiiKxl m him in such a way that they put to 
shamo the i^rfomianccs of the bc‘t among us at the pro ent time 
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Rajft Rammohun Roy’s services lo ihe coaniry were not confined lo 
any pirliculnr tloputment of 111110*111 activity 

The spirituolity, the deep piety and universil toleration wlucli 
are manifest m every word of the Trust Dt.ed of the Bnhma Snimja, 
reprc<!ent an ideil of beauty and perfection whicli it may yet take 
many centuries before 1 L 9 full significance is understood by our people 
, What Raja Rammohun felt nas that ivc liad m India n nation 
gifted with a religious history transcending all the records of every 
other race Here was a nation nhich was gifted, was well endowed, 
was spiritual in all its real aspirations Ihis nation hal gradually 
ascended to the conception of the purest form of Monotheism that 
the world has yet seen In the Upamshads and in the filing tvnd 
Gita it had developed, — ^not by a mere impulse, not by the 
command of any single prophet, but by the slow proceso of growth 
and evolution, — a system of the purest form of Alonolhctsin that 
man can conceive The higher thought of the nation had learned 
to place its trust in a Universal Spirit, the One without a -ecomi, 
in whom all lived and moved and had their being, who was the 
Cause of all the Lord of all, the Friend of all the Guide of all, 
the most fatherly of fathers, and the most motherly of mothers 
One age after another constructed the edifice laying bncL upon 
brick and layer upon layer, and story after story rose Well, this 
highest conception was not only confined to Pandits, Philosophers 
and Sustris but it was the common property of every class The 
very lowest of the low, men who were socially not much respecte 1 
noi very respectable — the poor villager the hunter, the gardener, 
the fisherman, the weaver, the goldsmith the barber, the shop 
keeper — they all shared this common faith equally with the 
Brahmins, the Pandits, and the Yogis 

While Raja Kammohun was struck with this universal preva 
Icnc© of tho monotheistic principle, he was deeply pained nt the 
thought that this exalted faith was turned to no practical account, 
because it was associated with external observances and rites which 
were m entire discord with it The«o external rites and observances 
mado the nation worship all maunct of gods and goddesses, 
elemental, mythological tribal an 1 local divinities This 
polytheism had also grown side by side with the higher teaching 
of the Upamshads, that Go<l was One without a second, and of 
Iho BhagavadQita that He alone was lo he worshippel This 
contrast between the monotheistic spirit and the polytheistic 
observances strikes every student of our rcl gious life ns n puzzle 
which bafllcs the understanding You can well imagine bow it 
must Imo struck a great soul like that of the Rija, who from his 
very boyhotKl had been brought np ns an iconocl st, and wnge*l 
war with idol itry of alt km Is Ha hroodeil and thought over 
It, and ho norkwl an 1 suffi-red for it, in a way of vrhich vro 
have no conception The question that ho put to himself was, 

How does It eomo to pass that monolatry docs not go hand 
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m hand wilh monotheism in India, when m other 
where the monotheistic principle is less exclusively p i 

monolalry Ins been for two thousand >ear3 and m 
prevailing pfaclico ? Rammohun Roj, with a view to „ 
into accord our practical devotions with our 

gathered together hind red souls who felt with him on this po nt, 
and cstiblishcd the Brahma Samaja He did no ^ . 

Brahma Saraaja fmth ns a New Dispensation or a new declaration 
of God a purposes He aspired only to establish harmony 
men’s accepted faith and their practical observances y 
monolatrous worship -of tho One Supreme Soul, a wor p 
heart aud not of the hands, a sacrifice of self and 
posseosions of the self There rras nothing foreign in i P 

tion origin, or method He wanted men and women to perish 
their own ancient treasures of faith and to secure 
from the bondage of superstition and ignorance 

When this correspondence between the ."""'I, 

this concord between the flesh and the spirit is esta ‘ ^ 

monotheism will be a gieat power m the land 

of men and women m a bond which nntiniiH to exist 

Tho historical difierences of national wil c . t 

like the different styles of architecture The Chri 
not look in outward appearance like a '^„,i! not 

Aryan temple, hut t\l difference of style 

interfere with the spiritual unity of purpose W ,vh,ch Raia 

phshed another great idea the union of a 1 

Rnmmohvm Roy cherished deeply m his heart, reahfby 

and with It people mall lands will say with ^oice, my 

Kingdom has come, and Heaven has descended on 


Sjt Bepin Chandra Pal 

I Rammohun s Fight Against the Forces of 
Mediaevalism 

From an artic’c ivntten m 1001. 

“The New Spirit publieucti in lOOC 

The chief value of the Rajas lihour^ to our mind wems to 
Im mhis fight against iho forces of meiliacvnlisin minim, am! 
it IS for this reason that wo clum for him the honour of being the 
Father of iho present Indian Rcnoi««ance 

The characteristics of Indian mcdiacvahsm are mainly two, 
IZ the logic ,1 s^ucncc of the other The first 
oflhc«o IS the Ah<.tract Uniicr>ali«m of tlio popalar Vedantic 
•chooh which dcn)mg«U marks note^ di-tinclions or difTcrcnlia 
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Raja Rimmohun Roj’a services to the coantry were not confined to 
any pirticulor depnrtinent of Imnnn activity 

The spirituality, the deep piety and universal toleration which 
are manifest m every word of the Trust Deed of the Brahma Satnaja, 
represent an ideal of beauty and perfection winch it may jet Like 
many centuries before its full significance is understood by our people 
, What Raja Rammohuu felt was that we had in Indian nation 
gifted with a religious history transcending all the records of every 
oUier race Here was a nnlion winch was gifted, was well endowed, 
was spiritual m all its real aspirations This nation had gradually 
ascended to the conception of the purest form of illonothcisrn that 
the world has yet seen In the Upanishads and m the Bhagavad 
Gita it had developed, — not by a mere impulse, not by the 
command of any single prophet, but by the «low process of growth 
and evolution, — a system of the purest form of Afonotbeism that 
man can conceive The higher thought of the nation had learned 
to place its trust in a Umiersal Spirit, the One without a second, 
in whom all lived and moved and had their being, who wis the 
Giuse of all, the Lord of nil, the Friend of all, the Guide of all, 
the most fatherly of fathers, and the most motherly of mothers 
One age after another constructed the edific-e I lying brick upon 
brick and layer upon layer, and story after story rose \\ ell, this 
highest conception was not only confined to Pandas, Philosophers 
nndSistris but it was the common property of every class The 
very lowest of the low, men who were socmlly not much respected 
nor very respectable — the poor villager, the hunter, the ginlener, 
the fisherman, the weaver, the goldsmith, the barber, the shop- 
keeper, — they all shared this common faith equally with the 
Brahmins, the Pandits, and the Yogis 

While Raja Uammohun was struck with this universal preva 
lenco of the monolheistic principle, he was deeply pained at the 
thought that this exalted faith was turned to no practical accounL 
because it was associated willi external obscrranccs and rites which 
were in entire discord with it These external rites an I obsemnees 
mndo the nation worship nil manner of gods and goddesses 
elcmontal, mythological tribal an 1 local diiimtiea. .This 
polytheism had also grown side by side with the higher leaching 
of the Upamsha Is, that God wis One without a second, and of 
the Bhagavad Oita that Ha alone was to bo wor*liippetI This 
contrast bolwccii the monotheistic epmt an I the polytheistic 
ohsctvancea slnkca every student of our religious life as a puzxic 
winch bafilcs the undcrsLanding You can well imagine how it 
must have struck n great soul like that of tho Itaja, who from his 
very boyliood had been brought up as an iconocl ,3t, and wiigcil 
war with idolatry of nil kind* lie brooded an I thought over 
It, and ho worlwl an 1 siifTircd for it m a way of winch wo 
have no conception The question th U ho put to himself was, 

IIow docs it coino to pass that menolitry does not go hand 
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HI hnnd ntth monotheism m India, when in other 
where the monotheistic principle is IcbS exclusively p i 

monolatry has been for two thou«and 3 ears and mo 
prevailing pfaclicc ? Rammohun Ro>, with ^ ^ 
into accord our practical devotions with ‘ 

gathered together kindred souls n ho felt ? .W 

and esUhlished the Brahma Samaja He did no 
Brahma Saraaja faith as a Hew Dispensation or a new ‘leel^ion 
of God a purposes He aspired only to establish harmony . . 

men s accepted faith and their piactical ol^eryancea y 
monolatrous worship of the One Supreme Soul, a wors p 
heart and not of the hands, a -sacrifice of self and ^ 

po^^«sions of the self There as as nothing foreign in i ts concep 
tion, origin 01 method He wanted men and 
their own ancient treasures of faith, and to ■'ecure 
from the bondage of superstition and ignorance 
When this correspondence between the 
this concord between the flesh and the spirit is esta i ’ 
monoUieiatn will bo a great power In the land, uniting oluble 

of men and women in a bond wliicli shall bo adiSsolnb e 
The historical difiercnces of national cieeds wi con , U 

litcllio different stylos ot arcliitecturo The «.rist.au cbn™h wdl 
not look In outward appearance liken Mnliome a . ^ | 

Aryan temple, Imt tlm difference of style ^ 
inlerfero with tlio spiritual unity of purpose W Tvhich Rata 

pli.bo<l,«iiotlier great Idea the union of a 1 

Rammohun Roy cherished deeply in hts henr^ 
and with It people in all lands Avill say with 
Kingdom has come, and Heaven has descended on i^rii 


Sjt Bepin Chandra Pal 

I Rammohun s Fight Against the Forces of 
Mediaevahsm 

From an artic'o written m I??! 

"«Xlic New Spirit publwhed m lOOa 

The chief value of the Raj is Itihours to our mind, seems to 
he in his fight ngninsl iho forces of mcdinevnlism m India, and 
Uisforthisfeasorthat we cl urn for him the honour of being the 
Father of the present Indian Renaissance 

The eharaclcnstics of Indian mciliaevrtl.sm are mamh two, 
each, however being iho logical sequence of the other Tho 6«t 
otlhesc IS the Abstract Univcrsaltsm of t!ic popular \cdfln tie 
schools A^hieh dtnjuig all marJiMiotes, distinctions or differentia 
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tions 10 the Divine Entity, pmcticnlly propounds a Itnd of veiled 
Agnosticism on the one hand, and emphasises the abstraction of 
the senses from their objects, of the mind from thinking, of the 
emotions from feelini, of the will from acting of man from «ociety, 
as methods of spiritual culture on the other Thus, even without 
the Pauline doctrine of all flesh being corruption, this Hindu 
mediflevali<»ai, from another sUind point, pa‘'‘^d the “same condemna 
tion against nil human in«Uncts and all human desire”, however 
legitimate these might be 

The second charxctcti«lic of Hindu mediievahsm is the prevail 
mg ceremonialism of the coantiy, which abstracts thought from 
feeling reason from life, religion from theology, and reduces the 
religious life of the people to a round of external observance”, and, 
even in its higher typ^s to a system of unethical di”ciplioes 

A third characteristic of mediae valism is a kind of chaotic 
homogeneity of the diSerent departments of life’s activities 
Difieientiation and autonoraj, the essential conditions of healthy 
evolution become irapo”3ibIe under the influence of this media 
evaltsm Religion, or more correctly speaking, theology and riluah”m, 
usurp the functions of the different organs of social and civic lifev 
and everything is thought to ho regulated and controlled by the 
fanciful abstractions and a /iriori assumptions of the priest’s code 
This mediae valism sets up a false ideal of religion as an incubus 
upon every department of a people’s life, whether economic and 
industrial, or political and le^, or educational and <ociaL And, 
after the earlier and more primitive stages are passed no true 
progress in any of these departments becomes possible unless the 
incubus of religious dogmas and disciplines is remote 1 from them 
and they are granted the fullest autonomy and freedom of 
movement along their own legilimate lines of development 

The objectivo of nil the many «ided activities of Raja Ram 
mohun Roy was to free Uis country from this fatal incuhus of 
mediaeval abstraction In theology, though ho adopted the leach 
ings of the Vedanta to fight the sensuous ceremonialism of tlio 
prevailing and popular Hinduism, ho never cmphtt<'i3ed that 
portion of it which lends itself to the propagation of Abstract 
Univcrsalism but persistently pushed forwanl tho”o which present 
eil the Absolute, the Brahman, through what is known ns the 
tatastha lahshatia, through His relation to the univcrK?,— 
recognising bolli His tmn^ccndviit and immanent aspects, thus 
seeking to work out a rational synthesis between the higher 
elements of the Sankara and the Ramanuja schools of Hindu 
ihotighU In ethic* ho ml led to the old in livi luahslic nnd eul>* 
jeclivc di’ciplincs of sttnta, damn, etc , the i Icals o! lofcu 
sreyas.—'ot the seme© of humnmiy In economics, polilic” 
jurisprudence an 1 ctiuention henlwaj* pre«*el for the due rccog 
ntiton ©r the fullest nutonomy an 1 indepenhnc© of the*© depart 
tncnls of national hfe, nnl j laced rcl gion at the top place over 
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them all, — not as a mass o£ crippltii" dogmas and doctrine®, or 
interfering observances and disciplines, bat as a pare, a rational, 
a regulative principle of them all, — as the universal ideal which 
these different departments of human activities, each working in 
Its own way, weie to work together to attain, — the Kingdom of 
God which they were to bring on earth, — the Kew Jerusalem 
which they were all to establish, — by their free but well regulated 
CO operation 

It IS for tins reason that he sought to work out the problems 
of economics by economit, methods, along their own natural lines , 
to solve financial and political questions by the highest principles 
of the ‘’cience of politics and government , to shape education 
for its own purpose, viz that of the highest culture of the mental 
faculties , and thus he struck out a most happy halaucc between 
these different departments of national life 

His movement may well be characterised as a movement for 
a return to Nature, that is, to the realities of objective existences 
and laws, in a country where, owing to the prevalence of a kind of 
Subjective Idealism, the sense of the objective had, through cen 
tunes of neglect, been almost entirely deadened This recognition 
of the realities of objective existence, Rainniohun felt, was essential 
to the advancement of his people It is therefore that in Ins 
famous lettei on Education addressed to Lord Amherst, he pleaded 
80 powerfully for the teaching of the science and literatmo of 
Europe to the mhabitants of India What the Baconian Pliilo 
''Ophy did in Europe, that was really what Rnmmohim Boy sought 
to do, through his manifold writing®, in India He 
protest not merely against idolatry, but also against the Abstract 
Univcrsahsni of the popular Vedanta, which really is the parent of 
idolatry Ho niwcd lus voice of protect not merely against nionk,-.h 
asceticism, hut against that false view of Nature and life which 
gave rise to it He pleaded for the sanctity of human instincts 
and human desire® when regulated by the laws of God as revealed 
through the ordinances of society and for the sanctity of liumaii 
relations and of all ®ocial institutions ba«cd upon justice and 
benevolence And thu®. his movement, m its rationality and 
humanising tendcncic®, may well be cliaractcn®cd as that of ic 
Indian Rcnni® ance, tlic full possibilities of which be still in the 
womb of futurity 

II Rammohun as Re-constructor of Indian life 
and society 

fills Atla an I the OtUurat Fealutionof Modem 
^ Trhn Oiucltc’. IX^mbcr 23. 1928. 

Raja Rammohun was not a mere tlieologi in or philo®ophcr His 
interest in theology an 1 religion was never divorced from Ins 
interest m the pnetical nffnrs of lifi It is a mutako to regard 
Raja Ramtnolmn Roy os cith r the foun Icr of n new religion, the 
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religion, mmeli, of the Bnhmo S»maj or only ns a Father of the 
ProtesLniii Hindu Church tint came into being with (hodelirery of 
Uic message of Brahman in the mo«t ancient of the Upani«hKls 
ns Ranatle used to insist upon The Riji did not merely revive 
the theosophy of the Upnni«hads hut he tried to reconstruct 
Indian life and socie/3, with a view to helping a fuller realisation 
of the spiritual truths and ideals of tho Vedanta 

One of his most favourite texts was that which declared the cssen 
tial Divinity of man as man Man was his verv nature and consti 
tution “eternally free” To deny this Freedom to man was an outrage 
upon his Nature and a sin again'*! his Maker This was tho 
fundamental philo=ophj of the liaja a Humanitanam m Insptretl 
by It, the Raja worked to break every bond that binds man, — in 
tellectual, sacerdotal, social and political He was the fir t, there- 
fore, to filiate political and socnl freedom to religions and spiritual 
emancipation or «alvalion and to initiate tho present Freedom 
Movement in all its aspects m Modern India 

He did more He brought from the rich “tore-house of Hindu 
thought and experience new canons of criticism and interpretation, 
and applied them to the liberalisation of even I 9 th Century Ritiona 
lisni and new “ocial ideal** — new canons that, instead of repud la 
ling the claims of the Unseen m the determination of the truth of 
the Seen, (which was a dominant note of the lOlh Century Zllmnina 
tion), filiated to the deepest experiences of the religiouo and Ihe 
spiritual life the message of tho Social Democracy of the French 
Revolution 

But tho greatest contribution practically of the Raja to hia 
people was the new “elf-con ciou^ness and «elf-coiifidence which 
ho tried by his multifarious work theological soci il educational 
and juridical to create m them In whatever ho wrote or “aid or 
dll, ihoRnjas one centril 1 lea or objective was to remove what 
modem psjchologists call the infi.nonty complex* of his people 
Personal self respect an 1 national self n-^pcct were the two most 
powerful forces that norkeil behind the Raji’s nlations with people 
of other races and cultun.** ThoRija’s “ensitive patriolimi coull 
not stand nn> manner of depreciation of Ihe culture of his countrj, 
or of the clmmctcr of his people But liis Jove of his mi/i 
country was nc\cr divorced from his lotc of ami regard for the 
gooil of other countries His patnotimi was a stopping stono 
to his love of Univcr«al Humanity, which had for its content all 
the races and nations of mankind even as his lo\e of buinatiit> 
was n step lowarils the fullc*t realisation of his love of Gotl In 
nil this tho Raja preacntctl a new i loiil both rtligtous and social, 
not onlj to his own pvoplc, but to tho modem world 

I-fl»tlv, tho Raji was the fir*! to d liver the imawgo of political 
freeilom to India lie so keenly felt the loss of this froctloin by 
Ins people that even na a Iwj yet wiihm his teens ho left his country 
an 1 InvrlKal to filKt, bccau-'v he founl itdifTcultto tolerate the 
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domination of his country by another nation, though, subsequently, 
with closer acquaintance with the culture and oliaracter o£ llie 
Untish people, who seemed to him to have been ‘more intelligent, 
more steady and moderate in their conduct,’ the Raja became 
‘ineluiod in their favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though 
a foreign joke, would lead moie speedily and surely to the nnieliora 
tion of the native inhabitants ’ But he never believed or found 
it possible to tolerate the idea that India’s unending subjection 
to the British rule was at all ncces&ary for the amelioration of 
the Indian people Jlr Arnot who was the Raja’s Secretary 
m England, has left on recoul an expression of the Raja’s 
opinion that forty jears was the limit which ihe Raja allowed for 
working out England’s cultural and humanitarian mission in 
India , because lie believed that during this time British rule avould 
bo able to bring the Indian mind into living contact with modem 
avorld culture, and establish a sjstem of modern democratic govern 
ment m thecountrj, which would bring India up to the level of 
the other civilised and free countries of the world In lits some 
what voluminous evidence before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons the Raja clearly indicated the lines of reform 
which would help England to fulfil her moral mission in India 
More than fifty years after the Rija’s death the Indian Haltonal 
Congress representing the high water maik of India’s political 
Wisdom, and voicing forth India s political aspirations was able to 
hardly go beyond what Iho Raja iiad adaocat^d For nearly a 
hundred years past not only Bengal but all India is trying to 
traiishte into practical politics the Raj is ideal and programme 


Dr. Heramba Chandra Maitra, M.A., D.Litt. 

Speech at the Rammohun Roy Memonal Meeting, Calcutta, 
27th September, 1886 

In honouring Rammohun Roy wo honour our race niul country 
He surely can gam nothing by our doing him honour bo fought 
well, and bo has earned lus rewnni , but wo can gain much Let 
U3 not take to exaggerating Ins merits and nclucvcmenls , but even 
without magnifying bis moinorj beyon I its legitimate limits, 
wo must feel that bo was a tnilj great man Ho has boon bonourcil 
more by foreigners than b> Ins conntrj men 

Rammohun Roy was bom m 1774 and he died in IS33 , thus a 
most evtntful period of modem bistorj is «iwiime<l by Ihe jenm 
of hi9 earthly existence Between bis birth an I death the French 
Revolution ha 1 como an I goiu hnpol^ns career hal Iiegunnnl 
tcrininatctl the War of Ini pen Knee in America ha I l>ocn fought 
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and won Turning lo Lis own country, \\e find iLnl a great part of 
theliistory of his times is mntle up of the life of Raja Ranimobun 
Roj 

If history means something more than a recor I of battles and 
the succession of monarchs, the moment we dive below the sur 
face, we find that, m the history of his day, the presence of the 
Raja IS of an almost ubiquitous character Hiere is no sphere of 
public action in which we find him to be absent We have not 
met here today to dilate upon the religious reform accomplished by 
the Raja , we have met upon a common platform to do honour to 
him for services rendered to his country, in the estimate of which 
ne all can agree But still }ou will permit me to say that I const 
der his achievements m the direction of religious reform to be by 
far the most momentous part of his career Even those who may 
not agree with his religious beliefs will not deny his earnestness and 
sincerity They will not also deny that, for good or for evil, — I 
shall leave it to you to say whether it has been for good or for 
CTil,^ — the reform that he accomplished in religion has exercised 
a most potent influence upon his country But in other affairs 
too, in social, educational, literary and political matters, he did very 
great things 

To the events of his life I need refer but briefly You have 
heard that he learnt Bengali and Persian m his native village, 
and Arabic at Patna from his ninth to his twelfth year When he 
was a boy of twelve 1 e had read not only the mystic writings of 
the SttfiSf but also Euclid and Aristotle in Arabic During these 
years ho mastered some of the most recondite produetions of the 
human intellect in a fore gn tongue At Benares he studied the 
Vedas and XJpanisiinds from hi3 twelfth to Ins sixteenth year 
Ho returned home m his sixteenth year and owing toreligious 
differences with his father and compelled to leate homo williout 
such facilities for travelling ns yon now enjoy, he went to Tibet, 

and what did he do there ? Ho combated tho errors of Tibetan 

Buddhism, and would have lost his life, hut for tlio tenderness of 
tho softer sex, for uhom he ever nttcnrmh cherishal a rrarai 
regard, and m who<>e cnu«o he spent a large part of his life and 
energy 

Ho came back to his paternal home in lus twentienth year, and 
was after a few years agnin compcilcil to leave it From 1800 to 
1813 he was in Government 'etaice IIo then gave up all 
worl lly avocalions and devoted himself wholly to tho pursuit of 
truth 

Fmincntly nuccessful ns he was in rel gious con trot crsies, bo 
was not merely a controversialist lus j ittj was of a constructivo 
type Ho coul I not rest Bnlisfieil until ho had creclei! a house for 
the wor»hip of CckI actunling lo his j rincij leo Having nchit,Tfd 
this great cl jeci 1 1 procteileil to England , an 1 wo find n 
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remarknWo proof of Iho breadth of bis sympathies ui tlio fact that, 
mLiIo m Englftnd, he took a keen interest in the agitation about 
Porliamentarj reform tliero going on 

You Iiato been told llmt lie wioto ius first tract on Suitee in 
1818 You may form some idea of tlie social condition of the 
country ut tho time fiom the fact that between 1816 ami J828 no 
less limn 8000 Suttees weie burned The law abolishing it was 
pas«ed III 1829 OithodoT: Hindus appealed to Parltatiient against 
this abolition, and in England, Rnmmoliuii Roy carried on the same 
struggle which he had won here, and he was present when the 
appeal against the abolition of Suttee was dismi‘«sed by Parliament 
in July 1832 

In the cau'o of education and literature, you are aware that he 
laid the foundations of Bengali prose literature, taught the public 
bow to rend pro'^e, started a school and a new paper, wrote grammars 
and geographies can scarcely conceive the difijculties under 

which he had to work In those days it was a very hard task to make 
education possible, and a truly heroic achievement to create the 
branches of knowledge in which men were to be instructed 

In politics, you well know the part that he plnsed in the cause 
of the liberty of the Press You maj judge of the despotic spirit 
of the Government of those d lys from tho arbitrary restrictions 
which were imposed by it upon the fieedom of the Press 
Rammohun in his Memoiial to the King m Council, fearlessly 
condemned the action of the Government, and also the conduct of 
the Judge of the Supreme Court, m fiist having held out hopes 
that he might take into consideration any grounds that might he 
urged against tho ordinance of the Government of India, and then 
Jiaving declared tint he was plcdgerl to support it In his 
patriotism he was sincere and practical 

Prom all this jou are able to judge how many sideil Rammoliim 
Roy’s genius wn** His career furnishes a remarkable instance of 
the hollowness of the doctrine that has been broached in our own 
lime, that reforms must be pushed along tho lino of least 
resistance” This tbeorj moans that we are to lake up those 
reforms which are the easiest to accomplish , in other words, that 
We are to avoid tho tasks which are the most ditffcuft Such was 
not the Spirit m which K ija Rammohun Roy acted Ho boldly 
took up the questions m which he was to meet with the greatest 
opposition That a reform has become en«»y means that the people 
are ready to accept it , such reforms are the least urgent It is 
our duty to awaken the public mind to a sen'^o of tlio duties which 
they Into learnt to ignore tlirough the influence of longsjslablishcd 
customs 

In these days of fngmentary and de«ul lory activity, oar young 
men would do well to hold up con«lnntly before their eyes such 
an ideal of complete and well roiimled manhood as ts furnished by 
the life of Rnjn Rammohmi Roy Now it is often considered a 
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reproach to a politiciiui lo cvnice enmeslnc's m a moral cnu e, 
and a reproach to a preacher of religious truths to lake interest m 
political afTairs To this Iho Raja’s life furnishes a complete answer 
His career proves Unit a man engaged actively m politics need not 
and ought not lo bo mdiffcrcnt to the can«e of moral reform, and 
one engaged in promoting religious advancement mu«t not 
necos®arilj be indifieicnt to political progress 


Brahmarshi Sir R. Venkata Hatnami 
Kt , M A , L T , D Litt , U D , K I H 

The Spirit of Raja Rammohun Roy 

Ptes dential Address at the Theisttc Conference C-dcutla 1900 
{Ahridgti ) 

Rnmnioimn Roy is distinctly diHerent from the other great 
men of India before hts day He is the father of n new race of 
Indian heroes He herd Is a new epoch in Indian history His 
illustrious predecessors were mostly Bnge« n few p1iilnnthropist« 
some patriots But he \>ns the drst and the greatest ttatton bittlder 
that India has produced 

His spirit ramified into diverge branches covering the uliole 
area of national life In his career is illustrated tlie harmonious 
play of that cycle of forces which by their conjoint operation e\oIve 
nu 1 shape out n modern nation In range of vision in reach of 
eynipathy, in Tcreatil ty of powers, m variety of nctivitios, in 
co-ordination of interests mid m coalescence of ideal — m fine, ns 
rcilising an nllrounl nil rcccptiro life m its mnmfoll fnllnes* 
Rammohun Ro> is a untnuc figure in the history of India — if not in 
tho annals of Uie race 

He had fraternised with different schools of learning in their 
cloistered seclusion , he Ind pluiigcil into the predominant theologies 
at iheir prnno sources , he had conimiuietl wiih naluro in lier 
Euhlimo solcmiulj , he had miiwl with bis kind in bu«y buxtle 
ho had widencil his \ision with extensive travels , he hid pn'scil 
through Iho onleal of domestic chastisement and “oeial o«tract*m , 
ho ha I mourne 1 for tho victims of dire famine , he hi 1 wnthed 
m bcirt at thi gliasilf *i„ht of ihe immolition of htltdess wi lows 
ilcfo was One lint coul I truly saj, \Miatc ver concerni man is 
denf tu oi« » my heart n the home of all tho rice ’ fiuch nns the 
rich outfit with which la set out on Im great life jounicj as the 
foivninner of n new era. 
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Comprehensive pist nil comrnn«on ns wa® the Enj* view of a 
fuUlifc, lie was essentially a religious genius His faith in tue 
saving, regenerating poncr of the Spirit was unbounded To him 
a progress not impelled bj a religious force was worse than 
inconceivable, — it was degenerating, dfgrndmg To the mjriau ills 
of India, the sovereign remcdi, according to him, uas anting lai 
in a wn,c and loving God not a cloistered faith tint scorns amt 
shuns society, nor a busy care t\orn faith that nc'igns the leisure 
hour to a liurried worship, nor the prudent faith that “"Ports a 
God to watch a truant world, nor jet a speculative faith that 
prefixes a cieator to a law governed universe It was a perBonal 
communion with an immanent Spmt, an implicit trust m an 
all regulating Providence It was a fiuh to which the universe 
was a consecrated temple, conscience a sacred oracle, duty a divine 
ordinance, triilii the imperidnblc gospel, love the perfect riUe, 
and life a progressive pilgrimage It was a faith that interpreted 
law as the melhod, force ns the ivill and matter ns the lo aliscU 
potencj of God It was a faith that esteemed the world ns n 
reflection, and history ns a panoramic presentation, of the 
and the purpose of the Deitj iih Rammohun Roy this taith, 
this sublime, invigorating 'Iheism, was a pa*!sion, a power, amt a 
joy To Rammohun Roy this faith furnt=hed alike the enduring 
baMS and tlie cementing strengUi of a united and vigorous nation 
Religion he held to be a natural irresistible instinct in mankind, 
an appetite that knew no snlisfnclion till it realised itself in a 
felt contact with the Supreme Thi« the kejnote of ns 
message, is stniek m what was perhaps his maiden w , 
Tuhfat ul MuMahhidm And this message of a 
faith m God and a whole hearted love for humanilj runs through 
his works with a persistence of purpose that is marvel ous or ii 
times and eurroundings 

The woik of Rammohun Roj, as of great nation buddor 

was four fold ( 1 ) to re as ess tho national heritage, (2) to replenish 
the nnlioiml resources, (3) to infuse a new quic 
moni^mg spirit, and (4) to u e the awakened energies for (lie new 
national wants and demands 

f Rammohnn's r. assessuunl of the 

Tho hope and nssumuco of a revumg nation 8P«"g3 
Its * stoned past » Therein lies the ta ideiice of na ion il poss.hiht p, 
the gnarnnlcc of nationnl solvcncj, and m a ® “rc lo 

impetus to nationnl cn Icavonr H-s inii.slations of he Upanishad-. 
Ins elucidation of the Ved mta l.is exposition of the Gajatri. his 
«h fence of Hindu The. ni -all the c w.re suggest!^ and -usmincl bj 
Ins patriotic and nation hu.l ling purpo c He rLitcmtcs with tireless 
insistence that the most nutliontativo /enptures of India proclaim 
the absolute unity and of the ^,upremo Being , recog- 

nise Him nloim ns the object of worship and II is wor>Iitp alone 
a# the way to Iwatitule , and declare the in«civanbilit> of pure 
morality from true worship 
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It ninj 1)0 norlli wlnlo ilwcllttip n little ott the ciint in «Tliich 
llicf^cnius of nnmmolum Ko) iiitcrprtti.il find ( 1*011 the inttonnl 
«cnpturcs It m llio rpint, ns Mnx Muller Ims pointeil out 
tiol of n pmdonl ti U«n nee to jncro mUiqnity, hut of nn honc*t 
rcircli for seeds of imperi'lnhk truth, that lie F 0 iif;hl to h) down 
the Vcdnuli of the Upi»i*hnd«, stnpi>o I of its stmtiRO niid di«^;Hi''it>R 
covcrinjrs ns the Insis of the new nntioiml life Amonfr the 
nntionnl scriptures ho \nlucd the Uj 'uit*hnds for their divmc 
niithonty of etcmil truth, muotif: the preat "norl I bools ’ he 
Welcomed them for their hmcin" cheenii^T imlionnl nir Free jet 
authontTlive, true jel fiinulinr Jnnimp jet homclj, impcndnldo 
jet nntionnl, the Upniushnda ni.ro to him the nationnl f sirirdw/K^ 
tjpo find mould for Universal Ktliffioii Thus di 1 lio re/rmn « 
mlioiinl scripture for the nlioiinl ooiil, niid furni*h to the nation 
that hope nnd con 11 1 on CO from the past nliicli is the in }|spen*'ah!o 
prccur'or to nntionnl growth nnd eTpnn*ion 

2 i?c/)/tn»s/ii«g //;c national resources —“Rnnimohun Roj, 
fho restorer of the Upnmslndic Vcdnnfn ns the deepest insight of 
the Hindu (the Eastern pomus, wns liken t*c the interpreter of the 
riche«t expression 0 ! the Semitic ( the "Western ) pcnius — the heart 
of Jesus The India of Rnmmohnn wns not, — coul I not be, — the 
India of the Rishis A moiiiciitoiis change over the entire fiel I 
of Indian life hnd resulted from the contact of Hindu nnd Jfnhnm 
inndnn civilisations, culnunntinp in (he immortal declaration of 
Gura Nnnnl Hint he was neither n Hindu nor n SInhnmnindan 
hut ‘ the equal soul's brother ’ of both But heaven hal oninined 
India to be n jet vaster spintunl TVirjng of the world the sacred 
confluence of the mighty worl I currents of East nnd West A more 
comprehensive synthesis than had hitherto been realised — had 
hitherto been possible — bad to be attempted n reverent parnerinp 
of ‘the wisloni of the East and the West In this devout ■spirit of 
genuine yet thoughtful enthusiasm KammoLun Roy submitted Ins 
Precepts of Je u* the guide to pence and happiness ’ to the world 
as an elevating spiritual and ethical code 

It IS very cheeiiug to note that this gradual commingling of the 
best in the East and in the West for the ultimate perfection of 
both, — aye of the whole humanity ns being Heaven s own njethod, 

13 being realised in an increasing degree on all hands The Eist 
nnd the West are according to Dr Deussen, complementary “s the 
Intell pence nnd the Will The Upaiiiahads ■'eek to clear the vision 
of truth from the mists of igiioiance and :IIu«ion , the Bible would 
nerve the volition with the inspiration of love Piof Upton puts the 
same truth in another form that the Aryan lel gious belief seeks 
to realise God ns the self manifesting «ubstance of all objective 
phenomena , while the Semitic faith is noteworthy for recognising 
the authority of God ns the sanction for the sense of Duty nnd 
Righteousness The Vedanta is the cradle of the «age nud the 
seer , the Bible is the mirserj of the prophci nnd ihe martyr 

Kor need anj suspicion he cnlcrta nel that this commingling 
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of the East niut the "West would lm\c nnj dcmlionnlioing tendency 
for the E\«t To lo\Yer uplifting ulenK to impair inner %ilalil>, 
to weaken a cha«tc ‘passion for the past’ is to denationalise , but to 
swell the stream of life with incoming current**, to drain out its 
accumulated impurities and to lead down its hindering barriers of 
prejudice is trulj to re nationalise This was an intuilivo perception 
“^wniohun Roy, who was not onlj (tou«eProf Sir SI 
Williams’s language) “the first caine'^t minded investigator of tbo 
science of comparaliac religion that the world has produced”, but 
also (as Prof Jinx Muller put itj ‘the fii-st to comjilelo a 
connected life current between the East and the West”, — the 
inspired engineer m the world of fnilh that cut the channel of 
communication, the spinlinl Suez, between and sea, land locked 
m the rigid "ectariatiism of exclusive revelation, — and set their 
separate surges of national life into one mightj world current 
ot uniTcrsnl humanity. 

p ^ in/»sjoir oj a qiiichcfiing and harwonisnig sptnt — 

^mmohun Roy sought to embody in the Brahma Snmnj, the 
anil*' Clmrcli, his tinst in the organic unitj of tnith 

la * iK Quite imperfect and incoirect though aery common, 

nia that the Brahma Samaj is meiely a cmsnde 

all *” t “toHtry and a protect against caste AU re oiganisalion — 
piilT'' I upheaval,— has an inevitable negative side, even ns all 
Ram^** 1 an amount of weeding and pruning But 

s Theistic faith is a positive, constructive agency, 
imrf f spiritual worship, individual and congregational, and 
imn spiiiiual freedom through spiritual unity As the 

to 1? Trust Deed defined its object, the Brahma Samnj ivas 
for d ** fraternity of all, without any artificial distinction, 

by nn^ oE God, limited by no sectarian conception, tarnished 

man rancour , but fruitful in promoting the union of 

and bc*nevoy'*' great virtues of morality and piety, chanty 

inborn sj nthetic temper h is been exemplified 
BraliTi!*'a ^ office of divine worship as prevalent in llio 

the ‘divine service is the joint gift of the East and 

dine adoration mellowed into communion, of praise prelu 

coneJp™^^*^’ confe‘<‘»ion consecrated as self surrender Conjoint 
nncicnt**! worship i-s, no doubt new to the 'pint of 
the Prof '^bat is congregatiounl worship but 

fratern i y**^"*^ csprcs'icn of our common Immanilj in a spiritual 
^'n«’ 60 nonjomt worship 'oul sits wnh «oul in a sacred 
Eight ip' "dh soul in a holy circl*' around the One m who'c 

*bip 13 b> who'c Love they live Congregational wor- 

wofthm'i of souls and in hearty congregational 

I tics the ultimate solution of nil human problems 

Ibitnmol lj®minent harmoni'ing element of the neu spirit that 
{3 0 ,c u " would pour into the nncieiU heart of Aryavarui 
muver'ahij of spiritual rcvohlion To him ihc prc'euce 
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It ii)n3 be worth while dwelling n little on the spirit in which 
the gciiias of riTmmohiin R03 interpreted and used the national 
'criptures It w is m the spirit, ns Af i'^ Muller has pointed out, 
not of a prudent adhcience to mere antiquity, hut of an honest 
search for seeds of imperishable tnith, that he sought to Ia3 down 
the Vedanta of theUpam hnds, stripped of its strange and disguising 
coverings as the ba is of the new nnlioiial life Among the 
national scriptures he \ allied the-Upanishads for their divine 
authority of eternal truth , among the great “world books” he 
welcomed them for their bracing, cheering national air Free yet 
authoritative, true yet fimibar, lasting yet honiel3, impenshnble 
yet national, the Upamshads were to him the nnlioiinl (swadeshi) 
typo and mould for Uiit verbal Eeligion Thus did he regain a 
nntioml scripture for the rational soul, and furni«h to tlie nation 
that hope and confidence fiom the past which is the indispensable 
precursor to national growth and expansion 

2 Repletitshing the national resources — Rammohun Roy, 
the restorer the Upanishndic Vedanta as the deepest insight of 
the Hindn (the Eastern genius, was likewise the interpreter of the 
richest evpiession of the Semitic ( the Western) genius — the hearl 
of Jesus The India of Rammohun was not, — could not be, — the 
India of the Risfiis A momentous change over the entire field 
of Indian life had resulted from the contact of Hindu and Jlnham 
inadan civilisations, culmmating in the immortal declaration of 
Guru Hanak that he was neither a Hindu nor a Mahammadan, 
but “the equal “oul s brother ’ of both But hea\ en had ordained 
India to be a yet vaster spiritual Prayag of the world, the sacred 
confluence of the mighty world currents of East and WesL A more 
comprchensite synthesis than had hitherto been realised, — had 
liitherto been possible — had to be attempted a reverent garnering 
of ‘the wisdom of the East and the West’ In this devout spirit of 
genuine 3 et thoughtful enthusiasm Rammohun Roy submitted Ins 
‘Precepts of Je<u«, the guide to peace and happnic«3 to the world, 
ns an elevating spiritual and ethical code 

It IS ver> cbeenug to note that this gradual commingling of the 
Ivcst iw the East and lu the West for the ultimate perfection of 
both,— aye, of the wholo huniaiiity, as being Heaven’s own njetli^, 

13 being realised in an increasing dtgrcc on all bauds The liist 
and the West are, acconling to Dr Dous en, complemcnLary "s the 
Intelligence and the Will The Upamdiads seek to clear the vi-ion 
of truth from the nii'ts of ignorance and illusion , the Bible would 
nerve the volition with tlio inspiration of love Prof Upton puls the 
same truth iii another fonn tint the Ar3en religious belief seeks 
to realise God ns the self manifesting subsWnco of all objcclivo 
phenomena , while the Semitic faith is noteworthy for rccogni«mg 
the nuthonly of Go<l ns the sanction for the scii«e of Duly and 
Righteousness Tlie VedanLa is the era llo of the sago and the 
eecr , the Bible is the ntir^co of the prophet and (lie nnrf3r 

Kor need any «u«picion be cntcrtaiiictl that this commingling 
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Dnwing lus spintml inirlure from tlie grc'it vroild repositories 
of faith and hope, and realising in himself the abiding affinities 
of all re%ehtions of God, his soul was one of the springs — the 
fwoff sources — of that international spiritual federation, that 
distant divine event of univor al humanitj, to which the whole 
creation moves If, according to Jlav Muller, the greatest 
discovery of e^ en a century renowned for its revolutionising 
di®co\ene3 is that the original God consciousness of the Himlu, 
Greek, Roman and Teuton was radically one, Rammohun Roy 
was an accredited pioneer of that sovereign di“coveiy Aje, he 
was likewise the herald that proclaimed that, philology apait, 
dove and Jehovah” arc counterpart'^, supplementing and fulfill 
ing each ether — the God of consciousness and of conscience 
of reason and of iighteousne''S, being ultimately One The 
Rreatn of Akbar was the Vision of Rammohun Roy It was 
his epoch making genius that sketched the plan and laid the 
foundation of that world wide Temple that would be 
“Neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 

But loftier, simpler, always open doored 
io everj breath of heaven , and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein ’ 

— {Ucssages and M.tnxsiralions Vol I) 


TniBUTES PAID TO TIIE MeMORA OF RaMMOIIUV R0\ AT THE 

First Memorial Meeting in Calcutta 

HELD ON 5tb ArniE 1834 

Abndtjed from an Article by Mr Mantnallia I»ath Ghosh mA , rs-s , F UR" 
in the Calcutta Municipal Oa December 20, 193(X 


The first meeting in honour of a distingui shell Findii citizen 
nt Uie lown Hall of Calcutta was wc believe, the one hel 1 on the 
April, 1834 to commemomte thotiIcnU ami virtues of Iho 
‘lluslnous Rnji Rammohun Roj, and to detennmo tho most suitnblo 
•Jiaiiner of penwtualing lus memorj The chair was Lalcn by fcir 
John Pticr Grant (1774 1818), tliat mo«t independent nnndcti 
''“igo (nfterwanla Chief Ju ticc) of the Supreme Court, CalcutLa 
In explaining the object of tho meeting Sir John Grant ref^tUvl 
«»at owing to the little leisure left him by hia dultts ns a Julgi, 
homwlj HI the advantage of taking part in the activities of the 
“‘Vbija for tho go<xl of his country, 1 ut he hoped that thosv 
bisfncnls who had werkoil with him woull a«««t m doing 
nonour to the illunrious decca«eil, an 1 woull bring fonmnl suiHWo 
*^‘UUon? 
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of rtcit «ny»nK tnal» in <vcr> proil rpli"iounIi«pon*nlion wn? nn 
nxiom tlip direct nppronch of ovorj #oul to il^ Dtilj nn Impltci 
lion, u coroUarj , of f^piritnnl norf!iip nnd the ullimnto •nlrntion 
of nil n ginmntco of God’** initnrn'nnihle loro nnrl inrineihle 
rightcOH«ine*‘! Ifow libcnli-mg nml hntinoni»ing this nevr spirit 
19 mnj be rcali^oil through ibo work nml cTnmpJes of lbo«c who 
Imve been vnified bj the in«pimiioji of the Hfijn’d life Where, 
It niny be n^kml, sire in n bbeml monotfiti^tic cJinrch could ho 
fo«tcrc<l tlic spiritual rcr^ntilitjr of Kc«lmb Chiinder Sen, nnd the 
‘cfttholic wbolcncos of Ilntimlc ? 

1 Rut few woril9 are necleil to '•ketch /»’n/nmo/iMn s 
ca/io/t of the «cu spirit to the xtnnts atui demands of the afic 
Hero loo, the Rnji’s *'jnthctic spirit ‘•cried to clcrnto iho focnl 
Fcntimcnt nnd to enlarge the social outlook of the country In 
fact, it IS here that bis nation building piirpoec stands out promi 
nent even to the ca=inl observer Tlio ethical inethoil of the East 
IS person'll discipline , of the West social scrvieo The ethical 
end of the Ea^t is self refinement , of the Wc"! social efficiency 
But to the Jjigher harmony of a loul that beliolds in East and 
West the two wings of the «amc inan«ion of the Heavenly Father, 
may not the true ethical gospel he m tlic self realising fulfilment 
of the individual through «octal service and the perfection of 
•society lliroiigh individual development ? It was through the co 
ordination of individual and social interests that Raja Rnmmohun 
Roy emplojcd the new spirit Ijpified hj Inm in furthering national 
progress in all directions How heh\ed e\erj day of Ins life for 
firs country and for humanit} how he toiled nnd "pent bimsell as 
under his great Master's eje how he dedicated liis talents nnd 
resources to the religious moral educitionnl social political nnd 
economic needs of his nation —aye how Ins spirit went forth nnd 
Itis arm was stretched out m =om>irmg sympathy or rejoicing fellow 
ship even beyond the concerns of India — all Hint is for ever 
incorporated in tlie story of the race Verily Rammohnii is the 
Bhagtrath of the ever expanding “trearn of modern Indian life 

Such was the ■spirit of Raja Rammohun Roj — a comprehensive 
spirit of faith and freedom of reverence and invest gat on, of 
simplicity and penetntiveuess of devotion and service, of enlhusi 
asm and endurance Into his soul poured in light and strength 
from all points of heaven out of fiis heart went forth love nnd 
sympathy to all quarters of life To Iiis country he was the bridge 
between * her unmeasured past and her incalculable future' To 
the world at large be is die first arch,— the earliest Colossu® — 
that spanned the East nnd the \\ est The cleecendnnt of the 
Rishis the disciple of Jesu« the ardent worshipper of the ‘One 
only without a ‘•econd ' the pas«ionato devotee of freedom the 
sorrowing friend of the bereaved the daiintle«3 champion of the 
oppressed, the merry compntiton of children, the sago counsellor 
of statesmen ho was even the prototype of the coming race, 
where man s soul shall be the mirrored miniatarc of the world 
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Drawing his. spiritual nurture from the great world repositdries 
of faith and hope, and realt''ing in himself the abiding nffimties 
of all re\elalions of God, his soul was one of the springs — the 
far off sources — of lint international spiritual federation, that 
distant divine event of univeml humanity, to which the whole 
creation moves If, according to Mas Muller, the greatest 
discovery of even a centmy renowned for its rovolntionising 
dlsco^erle3 is that the original God coinciousneas of the Hindu, 
Greek, Homan and Teuton was radically one, Eammohun Roy 
was an accredited pioneer of that sovereign di'coveiy Aye, he 
was likewise the herald that proclaimed that, philology apart 
*JoVc and Jehovah’ arc counterpart*?, supplementing aud fulfill 
mg each ether — the God of consciousness and of conscience, 
of reason and of rigliteousne's, being ullimatelj One The 
Dream of Akhnr wn<? the Yi«ion of Ramniohun Koy It was 
his epoch making genius that ‘<ketcbed the plan and laid the 
foundation of that world wide Temple that would be 
“Keither Paged, Mosque, nor Church, 

But loftier, simpler , always open doored 
To every bienlh of heaven , and Truth and Peace 
And Love and Justice came and dwelt therein ’ 

— (Messages and Mtntsirattons Vol / ) 


Tridutes paid to the Mcmorv of RAUMOnu'f Rot at Tin 

First Memorial Meeting i„ Calcutta 

HELD OV 5th AFllIL 1834 

Abndged from an Article by 3Ir Manmalha ^ath Ghosh ma fss.fkE" 
m the CalndUi VumctpaJ QaxeUe December 20 1 93a 


The fir.t nieclmgm honour of a distmgm.hetl Hindu citizen 
at the Town HaU of Calcutta wa*.. wc beW the one held on the 
Dlh April 1834 to commemonte the taJenta and virtues of lUo 
illustrious Raja Kammolnm Roj. and to determine tlio most suiLaWo 
manner of pc^tunting h^^ The chair was Liken by Sir 

John Peter Grniit (1771 ISIS), hit mo*. t mdopendcnt-mindcil 
Judge (afterwinls Chief Jti ttco) of the Supreme CJourt, CalculLi 
In cxidaimng the object of the mating Sir John Grant regretted 
thitomng to the little leieLrc left lit m by his duties nsn Jul'^c 
he rarely hid the a IvinLigt, of taking pyi nclivitics of the’ 

lileRajr for the pwl of Ins country, but ho hop«l thm tho<^y 
of lus fnen la wlio hid worke I willi him would ai 3 i«t in doiiiir 
honour to the illudnous decti-=c<l, an ! woul 1 bring fonrinl auitible 
resolution* 
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The FinsTRcsoLuriON, moved hj Mr JumcsPnlilo (177C 1815) 
Senior Member of Iho Hoard of Ke^cmlc, ««s tlie following — 

'That ft 15 //j<j optmon oj this fiicctins that the name of 
/?<rnin{o/M<r; Roy should be perpetuated, by lehaieicr tneatts 
utU best indicate the high sense entertained of him by tins 
meeting, rrs a philosopher and philanthropist, and of Ins 
i«cfcf75i»fi endeaionrs to improxc the moral and intellectual 
condition of hts coiinlryincn and to adtance and promote the 
general good of his cow«/r^ 

111 moving ihc ResoluUon, Mr I’attle remarked — '‘IIo was n 
very great nnn Ills fortitude and enlightened nimd must call 
forth mini imtion ui nnj jntt of the civilized world, and no One, 
knowing his menli, can refuse him this tribute of praise From 
the earliest diwn of liis reason, he nt once, by his iiiteHcctunl light, 
discarded the prejudices of his birth, and would not allow himself 
to be dissuaded, either by iho bigotrj of the ptie^lbood or the 
entreaties of his friends from seeking that dlummatioti, which, 
they represented, would entail on him perdition in the next world, 
and render him an outcast from society in thio He rejected all 
their terrors, all the endearing persuasions of his parents, because 
his enlightened mind told him he bad a great purpose to perforin 
to remove the darkness from his benighted countrymen — to give 
them the light he had obtainerl — the moral and intellectual world 
he bad discovered — to make them quit practices abominable to 
human nature, and such as his enlightened mind could only look 
on with abhorrence and disgust * 

The Resolution was seconded by Babu Russick Krishna Jlullick,* 
(1810 185S) Head Master of Mr David Hare s School and Kditor 
of the Jnananweshnn In supporting the Resolution Russick 
Krishna said — “Rammohun Roy was a man of an extraordinary 
chararcter His like we shall not see again He arose amidst 
all the horrors of superstition to proclaim that India was capable 
of much better things than his countrymen themselves nt that 
lime imagined Tim occasion which first led to Rnmmohun Roy s 
rejection of Hinduism was this R lido he was young an ascetic 
came to his father a house and begged his protection His father 
complied with the ascetics requeot, and recommended Rnmmohun 
to hi 3 care as a pupil It was thus that Rammohun ins first 
induced to study the Vedas The perusal of the Vedas opened 
Ins mind, and induced him to reject superstition and to think of 
tho future regeneration and improvement of his countiy Along Ibis 
line he proceeded further and further, till he accomplished many of 
tlioso things which h ive made liis name so famou« No doubt, most 


* Russ ck Knslina was one ol the proniincnt members of the Academto 
Awetation founds by Dcroz o lie a as regarded by Ramtonoo Lsbin 
the great Itraliroo social reformer as the wisest nod laost mteJhgent of the 
dstmgnishea band of young men who surrounded Dcroz la He aftcrwanls 
became a Deputy Collector (IS3“> and died m ISoS 
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of mj countJtymen still object to Roramobuu Roy on nccotint of the 
fte eminent pnrt be look in the abolition of the Suttee He wns 
almost alone m the cau*e of humanity He was not only the great 
man he is generally supposed to be, but also a good man, the 
friend of humanity and of his country, the saxiour of the lives 
of many of bis species 

A. point which Raiumohun Roy had peculiarly at heart was 
the education of bis countrymen In this matter his opinions were 
\ery correct and forcible He maintained at Ins own expense a 
school where he had Hindoo hoys taught Hia works on theological 
'subjects “^bow that be was eager to impart that higher knowledge 
to others which he had found to be «o beneficial to himself Not 
being held m that respect in which he should have been held by 
bis bigoted countrymen, he was^preveiiled from doing all the good 
which he could otherwise ha^edone I allude to his not being 
allowed to ]om the Hindoo College, in which he might have been 
of the greate'it service to hi^ country If he had been permitted, 
his benevolent mind might have suggested many mea^uies which 
might have done stdl greater benefit to hvs country 

Thi , however, was wot all that Rammohun Roy did He did 
more Before his time there was scarcely ‘»iich a thing as Bengalee 
prose writing We owe its establishment to him, and he himself 
acquired in it a high degree of perfection There is not a writer 
m the Bengalee language so poU bed as he was 

But he did mote He went to England, and to his going there 
W'* are in a great measure indebted for the best clau es in the new 
charter, bad and wretched as that charter is [Laughter) 

The Resolution was earned unanimously 

Tnt SecosD Resolution, moved by Sir Henry Meredith 
Parker (179 D 18G8), Member of the Board of Customs Silt and 
Opium, (now merged m the Board of Reienue), and of the Marine 
Board, was the following ~ 

“That subsenpUons he opened to foruard the object of 
this tneelutg i« such a iiiiriuter as utay be dett.rtntited by 
a majonty of subscribers, they to ^ote by proxy or other\,.isc 
after St wicehs notice , v.htch shall ^‘pectfy the place or places 
proposed 

The Resolution was seconded by Mr Tl o» E. Jf Turton 
(1739 lbD4) Barrister at law and Rcs^^tru‘ of the Supreme Court 
of Calculla Ho was one of the finest •’penkers of his day lie 
succeeded hia hrother as Baronet in 1881 In seconding iho motion 
Sir Turton ob'ervotl that the death of Rammoliiiit Roy was a 
great loss to the natives of India ns he was a mouthpiece to 
them to promote their interests Me recommended his example to 
them, and Lopeil that «iiico there was to be n Lcgi latlvo Council, 
the natives of this country will not hc'-itate, when measures are 
likely lobe adopted that may be di^advanLigoous to them, boldly 
to conic forward and protc I ngain«t them, a* (heir patriot c country 
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tmn Rammolmn Roj dul ag:ain’'t the odious Pre s RegaHlioii 
They should not, he continued, ‘ keep their coinplunta to them 
selves, for eren in thio much ihused clnrter (the deicjencies of 
which are ittnbutable to the miui^trj’s ignorance of the wnnts 
of the people of Iiuli'i) a de ire iinj be traced to improve their 
condition and to promote their happine®® They who wish to benefit 
their country must not wait to «ee who will support them in their 
endeavours , but boldly come forward, as Rammohiui Roj did, 
and set an example i ither than wait to follow one ’ After 
dwelling on the independent spirit of that ‘ e teemed Native of this 
country,’ as exemplified in the bold opposition he had made to 
the Press Regulation during the admiiiibtration of Mr Adini 
while others had not the courage to rise against it, Mr Turton 
observed iL at if the public of Cileiilta did not xvilh one heart and 
soul come forwartl to honour and revere the memory of such a 
distinguished man, its character would be depreented m the c«tima 
tion of the world 

The Resolution was carried 

Tnn Tiiikd RrsoLUnov, moved by 'Mr James Sutlierlind 
{1791 1857), Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, ( and afttrwanls 
Principal of the Hooghlj College), was tiie following — 

'‘That certain gentlenicn {of uhotn the follontng are at 
present tn India) be conslttnied a Committee to collect sub 
scnpttons, and to call a meeting of the subserthers as soon as 
sufficient time shall haie elapsed, for the receipt of contn 
tions from all parts of India Sir J P Qrani , T B M 
Turton , L Clarke , J Sutherland , G J Gordon , IP // 
Smonlt , Jiustomjee Coxi,asjee Bussick hrishna Idullick , 
Disxeanath Mfi/ty Lall 

Tlio Resolution was duly cametl and a *um of about six 
thousand rupees was collected at llie meeting • 

It may seem strange to the present generation that the nbovo 
Memorial Committee, which incliiJed “ix Luroiieans and one 
Pnrsoo merchant, should '•ontuii onlj two Ikngalce gentlemen 
But it shoull bo remembered that when Rainmohuu Roy thctl, 
Ignorance niid superstition rtigncil rimpanl in Bengal nnd Ibe 
Dhanna Sabha of the ortho<Iox IlinJns, wiili its powerful weapon 
otcxconmumcalion from Hindu Society, was cverci»ing its ixiwcrs 
to llic utmost 

Tlic absence, howtver, from the Committee, of Dwarkanauih 
Tagon^ is aery striking It is in kcil dilllcult to explain the cireuin 
fiances tn winch Dwarkanaulh abstained from taking a proniincnt 
part in the numorial tncelmg an 1 giving i ublic expas<ion to Ins 
sorrow and fciis. of Iom at th untimely death of his great fritii ! 


a Tb« lat of tutjscr}<f< #b I iV araownts »ob«Ti’ir«l by earh are givro 1 1 
Sir Brapndra Nath Itinrni * N oL - pp 3» I— 
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ami leader But the fact that (ho e who took active part m Iho 
meeting '^ere all intimate per onal fnoiuU of DwarLanaxuh leads one 
to su«pcct that Dwatlanauth had a big hand m the organisation of 
the meeting, hut perhaps his grief was too intense and personal for 
public utterance His name wa«> not m the Memorial Committee 
probably for the « 3 me rea*on as that for which the name of tho 
Raja’a son was not there 

It IS not definitely known how the monej collected by the 
Memorial Committee was dispo ed of But the following three 
extracts from the Bengal Spectator then edited by Ramgopal 
Glio e and Peary Chaiiil Mitra, refer to the subject — 

[1) July 1842 (Vol /, So 5)— “Eight years have rolled 
ftw \j since this meeting was convened, and we nre nstoniahed to 
find that nothing hao as yet been done for commemorating the 
memory of Rnminohun Roj IE the Committee, with the sanction 
of the subscriber', were to devote the mone} (which we believe 
nt one lime amounted to Rs 8,000) to the printing of all his 
ivriling^, which nre now not genenlly obtainable in a certain 
number of volumes of a convenient «!ize, resolving that the balince 
of the fund and the proceeds of the intended pubhcalion should bo 
placed at the dt posal of a body of orientalists for the purpo'^e of 
being appropriated to the cultivation of the Bengali language, — we 
know not of u more appropn ite and suitable tribute that could bo 
offered to the memoty of that esteemed man ’ 

(2) 16th July 1843 [VoJ II, No 23)~‘hi July last we 
urged on the attention of the Committee that eight years had rolled 
away «mce (heir appointment, and that nothing had been done 
for the perpetuation of tho memorj of our most distinguished 
countryman Raja Uammohun Roy The Editors of the Bengal 
Hurkarn, tho Friend of India, and the C/j»rc/i 0 / England 
Magazine joined us in agitating the matter 

The more we reflect on his inti.l!cctin! labour^ his generous 
exertions for the enlightt.nment of the native mind and for ihc 
political amelioration of the connlry, the more wo think it meum 
bent on his countrymen to adopt such mean'*, ns will hand down 
lus name to po«leniy Though Ins liberal views and tho grt;atne«3 
dl'liis mint! were not appreciated here by tlie peopdc atdarge, owing 
no doubt, to the ignorance of the age m which ho flourished, ho 
wna looked upon with admiring re=pect and veneration m England, 
and IS «tin remcmbcretl ns the reformer of this land Many 
culogimns have been Iwaj-vcd upon tlic Rnja hut the mo^l valuable 
tcMimony to lus grxat worth was from Jeremj Bcnthani, who«o 
opinion of him in his own words was ‘Ranimohun Roy has ca*t off 
thirty fivo millions of gwl®, and has learnt from us to embrace 
na»on in the nll'important del 1 of taltgioii' Ik.ntham became 
•o great an admirer of nammohun Roy that he n I Iresv?*! him as 
his “mtcn«ch nlmiretl an 1 dearlj lieloveil collaborator in the 
service of mnnlm I ' 
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(3) 24th Auj^ust, IS f3 —“The remains of Rajali Raminohitn Roy, 
who died nt St iplcton Grove, near Bristol, (he residence of M 11 
CWle, E«q, •several j ears since and was buried m tho grounds 
adjoining the hou«e, have been remo\ ed to liic cemetorj nt Arno’s 
Vale, nnd interred m that portion nppropnafeil to di«senfcr3 A 
•sum of moiiej has been forwarded from India for the purjiose of 
erecting u «tntel} monumet t on the ‘spot It will he m the Hindu 
•style of architecture, nnd upwards of thirtj feet in height ” 

As we cannot trace the report of any public meeting lield for 
raising a separate /nnd for the erection of a vionuincnt over 
the Rajah’s tomb nt Arno a Vnle, it is to be presumed that the funds 
collected bj tho Slemoriil Conimiltee were utilized in erecting 
the monument 

"With regard to this monument, JIi^s Wnrj Carpenter wrote 
m her ‘Last days ni Engl ind of the Rajah Rammohun Roy’ 
(18GG) — It was right tint the public ■•hould hare access to liia 
grave, nnd should see a befitting monument erected over it This 
oiuld not be done nt Stapleton Grove, which had now passed out 
of the Cistle family The Rajah’s fnend the celebrated Dwarka 
Tiath Tagore, desiied to pay this mark of respect to his memory, 
nnd it wns therefore arranged that the case containing the coffin 
should bo removed to the beautiful cemetery of Arno s Vale near 
Bnstol This was suitably aeconiplidied on the ‘’9th of May, 
1843, and a handsome monument was erected m the spring of 
the year following by his friend ” 

Miss Collets version is apparently ba cd on Miss Carpenter’s 
statement quoted above — ‘The grave in which he was laid was 
not, however, to be the final resting place Ten years later, a new 
home wns found for the earthly remains in the cemeteiy of Arno s 
Vnle near Bristol There the Rajah s great friend and comrade, 
Dwarfcannth Tagore who had come over from India on piOus 
pilgrimage to the place where the Master died, erected a tomb of 
stone.” 

Both the above versions suggest that the monument wns erected 
by Bwarkanaiith at his own coat But it seems to u« more probable 
that although Dwirknnauth wss entrusted with the worjc nnd be 
had possiblj to makeup the deficiency, if any, tlio amount collected 
by tho Jlemorul Committee formed tho nucleus of tl e fund from 
which the cost of the monument was met 

Wc find that on the eve of the departure of Dwirbanautli for 
Fngiand for the fir t time in 184*^ tho Friend of India suggested 
that Pwarkanauth should bo pulilicly delegated with the diitj, and 
tlie matter wns discus^cl by sovend speakers nt the meeting 1 ell at 
tho Town Hall of Calcutta on tho 7th Jniiunrj, 1812 * for the purpo«o 
of ofiVruig some testimony of the eateem nnd rcganl of the com 
munit} for Dwirkanalh Ingore In fict Mr Henry Pilling 
ton Coroner of Caleiilia, j» the cour^ of Jus ad Irc^s at Die mceiinir 
quoted tho jiassag from tho Frund of Inita containing (ho 
above sogge«lio» 
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1 . ADDRESSES, PAPERS. MESSAGES, 

ETC, EELATING TO THE CELEBRATIOIfh IN DECaiBER 1933 BY 

THE CENTENARY COMMITTEE 


1 

Where the mind is without fear and the 
head is held high ; 

Where knowledge is free ; 

Where the world has not been broken up 
into fragments by narrow domestic walls ; 

Where words come out from the depth 
of truth ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms 
towards perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has 
not lost its way into the dreary desert sand 
of dead habit ; 

Where the mind is led forward by thee 
into evet'Widening thought and action, — 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, 
let my country awake. 

•~Gtlanjalt (Fnjhsfi), Seng Ko 32 
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/}/?/? J?SSS^S ETC, CALCUTTA CELEBRATIONS 

a 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S 
Presidential Address 

on 

(Rammohun, a traveller on India’s Path) 

iSJTbIh CW3 ^?)3 

c^n \ cif»rc^ c^fs ipfi $ 

C5C? 'snr tfK cfr*tc?F c*nr ?;ri!i ^nf^s 

’iC'lJ 'BlTt*! elicnij 

I 

f >n^1, ’‘if^ •^*f I m? 

c*t ^Ti;! «fffc^3 

Jjetf ^til at^t. I C’l 511 »llc^ f*fC^, ?1 ’ItH Uz^ I 

W CA «ttrf 1^, 'el^ ^1^ ’®lt^5- 

’i'!f 5ir ^'sf^ J c^ ^v tim; w 

1 

CT?151 Cii"f ’={fC5 

^?l1 ^ I ci\ t&c^i! vfjTiJi r^l'sia^tr^’® c^tcil 

Cf\ ^tn^lT^ ’IC'lI C^C?! 'sitCJT, ?lt<tJTni C^-'NC'®if 
'^n ; CT C-sfaiC^ 51^ JiipelxsTg 

'^^ wt^im cff’iC’F 31^51 I 
' «a^Jtj ^5iJ?vnj} I 

C'lwf^, ’=lt^ ^Z^ ’PFSJ C*K c«lc^ , 

fkz% c^iT^ 1 ^c5if5«T, '^rn^ ^tfir ; >£m 

’’.’.^>3^ '^il'sia.'i. ^’c^. ^t^rwir i ’Slut c?f.itf^^flL 
fk^n siw^t’F ^ 5H I «sjr?l5r 'et^^ 

^it^l ^1 I C^flR C^l S11 'Slf’f^p^ 

?jx*f ^r^f^«.^sr t 

*t^ »{^ e’C?5 C’lSli ^cut’ttf^ ’|{^ c?tt®rt 

"sicsittsin;^ f6^t<i c’l^t TsfVcn i 

T5 ji '*it»t5it5 ^icnj 'an^ifii \ 51^ f^rsu ’«ii5 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


^1 MT{ ^ ^1, 

^5rt^t?i n^ I 

^^*^?t, ^t<il ^’fClJi, ^r«f^:ti^ fhT I c^fk ^f^5i 

CTC*(, C^tC^ C?(C51t 

< 1 ^ ««}| 

'sjtajMfR^ '5{«T^ 

^* 1 ^ gi^i^ic^ ^tgi glum '^\m ; 

gt?^cg fgfeg gt? m^cgg gWF i 

gc^^g ggg gg gg; ^’cg gtg, 'gg ^g g^ i ^gg 
eg gg g'^r fgeg eg c^gl geg, fgggc^ig gc? ^tegg egt^f cg^ i 
cggggt^ cg^ gegg ftc^g ^geg^ ^Ititg d«rg cgi^ 
^igia's, ^1 ^igi '«r|^ c^^, ^gsf « c^t^, j 

gt%gg gt^g gTs5i cg:g 'gig ^tcgl <sKge»tg gg cgt i 

'fl’cg fg:sg ggi gfg, fg^tg ^gl gig gl , egg gi ^ gte^ gg?i 
gir^cg I 

c^gfg 'gsfi^gl 'stisiegg 'stg^g^. ^ ^tcgi 

^flegflg fgeg i ^tg '^iigglg glc5 'gtgg g«r gfg^g '^tEgg i 
^^Jgg ggg gigcgf^g glcgg '=itrg'«lg e^icgi cg^ cge*r, cg^ 'gjgifgir® 
eitgiegg '’^g.gftg \ egfgg '^ig ^f^^g “^eiilgegg ^tfggtg \ 
'5iig;i gi^ 'o'iig ^tfgege^, fgfgg «3fgf|g isl gtegg 

^egr ^ig cgicgl gf^ cg^, gegg cglcq geg eg ^^^^Ig «fg 
^e5 1 

ggg eg "gHg s^^g^tg eg^ 'gggtcgg gtfegg 

eg^F 'iig ^ig gleg i 'gtgg g^irg g"®?! g?’cg 'sicg ^^<g1 g^cg 
'glcgtsR gi , 'gf^fggeg 'slcg gfcg fJi, 

gtg c^c^s g?me^ eg ■sicg^t g^g ^tg "^<«t'Qteg i 

'sigc’sg egf*R gegg ^ ^g g’cg S?.giifg g^[c« «1l!(f^ 
gt , 'stg '»gi f^g 'gtii^g ^sfcg i cg^ 'g^fg f^cg gmegt^g 

gt^ fgf^g g-f^^lg, fg|c^ '^n gi[c^ gi?[cggli cgNI 
egc^ f^fg fgcg i^egg cg^ ^egg 'gl^ic^ gotg'« gg, gl 
g'sjgicra eg'?! cse® cgegiegi. stfgftegg gt^ gi fgeg 
'glc^ ^£tr5 gig fg^ c^fcen i eg cgt^\^ gf%g cg^ «iglfg^ 
'gWg, eggicg ggg gi^egg fg^rg^’f i 

cg^uig gtsgi^ ggi'^ '©n’^gelg tg^g’^'feg ^lf5« 
gg1 \ vii jjtggi f^»{g «icg ^fg^gc^fg, ege?^ ^g 

'»tgr$ (Sigg i ^ig<s glcgg ^gf? g'?, 
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1 cwcia cwa 

nt^ swc?, mX 'qsHis 'qf c’l, 

I 

'^\C^ ^13 r^ir^^K ^t3 f3C«i3 »iq-3l, C^^^ 
'^’if^tC^ \V. fq3^3 <£f5tC>I I <£S51CJ13 Sf3tt ^I3 

BHiar^l^ ^3, ^13 ^st3^"jr^ 3?iqt5 ^C3i '3t3 ^isn/T 

<af^ ^c‘i ^■^ ^’C3^ Trc^ ^ I 

^3^t3lT3 ^f%?f>JI 3f»Jl ^3 ^^313 ^f3 ^J3 

I y^it 3C51C5, *^3C«t?Jl1 3^^3l I 

<5C»JC^ qTB3, ^5fsC3^ I C3 f3£“l3 Wl 

f^CTO f33t«1, ^3 »I^I ^^3 qC3]^ ^3 *{t33ri'l I 

^131 3iHl3tH ■5P^:^ ^ ^t3C^ ^I3l ’:C3C^ I ^3 
^rai^, 3l3j qw ^C3C^ ^Kif3 '=?1(3t3 CrX, 

^:3 c’jc? J ^fp:33 <srH 'qir? w;, 

^f 33 ^ 7 i;^^t 3 S ‘53 ' 2 lf‘{qf^ 3 l \ 5 lf 5 "l 

3{31 3131 CB^ "3313 3T3t <2111 ^1331C¥ 32J3M 

3C3 I |f%^lCJl C3 3ir3t3 31C^, C^X 11 33m 3’C3 

3X^3 C3^1 Wll ¥l3 ^’C3 '€d I 

3l33-^f^?1C33 <21313 33^1^1 C3H13 ? C3tC3l 

C31C31 '5^I>^13 3J5C3 3l^n 3^3 J 3l3333lf^3 3^2l3f3 

3t^C33 <^311 3^^13 31^ 3ls^C33^v533j ^3l3 I 

^3:7-^t33 ^331% C3^1C3^ cnt ^^3^1 3131 

3!lf33 "31313 3’C3 C^“tC3 3i:3 I 

<513^3!:^ ^13 33^31 I v53K3 3l3t ^1CT3 C3l^ ifl-^tiS 

tilf:3 I 'qat C^T3 C^lC-t 'iJ33 3C& f3 I 3131 »S^3 

^C3C^ m33 ^3^ C^C31 ^13^3^3 3^S{33 33^1 I 

^3 3lt^^ 313^13 33, ^t^f33 'Stj^3'^hl I 
3tra3^ 3^£l3t3 3^ ^CBS, 3* 3^-13“ 3* 33 <«*n 3* C3l 33l*f3 
^ 13 ^ 3 .— <S^ ^ 3 , <il'^ ^’C 3 35 ^, 3 ^C 33 33 : 3 ^ 3 ’C 3 

I >3^ 3Cg3 31331 ’«13^3C^ C333 ^?fi?, »«133 ^1?} 

«1^i1l cnc*!^ 33 I 3^^ C?1^, <5^ 311315 r3r^3l« 5l®1 71*T1 

3l3t3 '331 C=PtC31 33 C^X 1 

'3i3 (PPtC3) afC*(5 C1J3 ^{13 ^t3?t 'Siq ^C3T 

33W 'B11331 ^15 f3r3;? 3f3l« 3i3&f5 3if?r , ^1? 

311315 ^^3 35^1 *31311*15 C5lC»f 3t'S 3l 1 Oi^S^ 3t'e5l C’l^ 
•9t?l3 C»C35 51S5J5^I , 313 ^fa, ^ 5155115 '3S153 <2(^1 

■J2| nAMUOiiLN roy cii-ntenauv 
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cf\t cn '^u v«rf'i ^1 sjfcT I c^i^ I 

'SI*? c^cA c^t 9(’c^ ^dc?i 

cn->i^ cnt a ’iRntw c»\’Uw o\t 

^’crr 'Gci I 'qf?ttctt9 cffT-i -^tf^c^ 

’{psn C2|^c^ I c^t nt«fc^J3 

^11 ^ COT 

5^1 1 

'sitsi^l c^TcRl c^c^ cif’fc^ ^1 c^tc^r 

C’lrsit^^ Hl’I t'S ^ ■qlfilC'S 

ntfSc^ I 5i?p-|fijc;5 cff^n ^t?i, ■^i^i 

'qtal f^CSC^F T’C^ t '?tC<t^ 

tTtr*TCii ‘if^c^It^'i ^tcjf^ 

W «ltc*t^ <^C?ei 1 £|*{tJ^ ^t^*l ^CW, ^tfS^ ^‘tt^ 

TO 'Site?, ^tRr^ ^'f(?r T'ft^f f^c^if i 'sitir^i 5igf%^H 

^f5, '^l W=T^ C^’I new, ^fil- 

VC? ^1^^ Vc? '*ltf%J 

C?f?5l ^VJ1 Tie;! ?tNcJT , v£^ 

^1? 1 ?gc^'Q ’sitsi^i (ft?^ ?!f?r, 

>2i^n*!t ^'C? , V^'% '55t?I^C5i? (A 

C5f«f 'Slt^l J?5j'fJ ’(C’^? 

TO 'StJV ?^1 CBlU s'e? 'ilTf% I ^fiJilt 

^fsOT? ’it^, fe? ^1^ ) 

^C«I C veil I »15ITW?1« 

'sit^ 31‘v^fB^ Q 1 c^itifcJi r?«^, cv^tc^ 

j;-^tR'i-^i t^c? ?tc^ ) '^te 

c?f-r c5'c^ ^\, c^?Pi n^fi c^tc^ sirr=f i c?’ifc^ 

^t^c? r^fr, c^=i ?t|»tfe f-ifVj ^’c? *it5i 

W5-t-(?^.’5ltm. "^'Un ■»?„ as. , C»X 

•uf^^ra ?rtq ifai s c’lm'i 'srlTT? 

’IC*)! 511 '^IVrCT, '0 r?«3?i C^C^ 6|tc=? I <^C?5B 

's^oic? 5115S Vi, ^c^f]? ^‘if-ic^ii Tires sr4 V } -^t? ’ft?'!, 
SSSt? sreesa STi »(^, 'it? cal^^r? I 

•^cstw? c^ss «i^f^ etc? sitsrr^ mc5, 

'SfTR cstt5\i ct»h csIctU ’•IU^ Ksfa I 

Tl1at’Z?’?-’?irsf?J^?!Sr?Tt,f??t5^,--r5lCS?^ 

Vc? f?r;i ^tess f??t5i; I 'si?5 -sT^^scs^ 
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^r?i cf5»i^ G\t I 'ij^*tt 

'il'^^1 ?l’ni C<JC?, ^ 

'Stm ^tc^5 ^;c<{ ft toi ^»fJinR I 

wisl *tt^'? "^tci 

CT ■si^t^c^si ^cri uRrsit?^ ^rcfst 

'=151^ I vil^ ^tc?i9 ’Jtc^ C“|RI 

-^^1-^1% I ’I'a 3i:^c3?r c^f^c?! *iP5t^=i 

<2r^c^si nt^, c7fn(S5^ ^tc^r:T?f ‘!\U 

'sit^ir*! I ^tjjl ^ «itcl5 
TJt:^ ^’C5 ^C5IC5^, <£(|'I, c^ «tw, 

3lT^, '^r*! 51V^C1I 5^^ I ^C'fT 

I 

;it^1 ^f5n ^sfcnil 5IC«1I vi5^ tf?t1 CJjRjl df^C^ 

^tC«T^t siWJ "Sit?! ^tC^IJl,— 

« '^iji 5?it!ii, 

'I'v'if ’tr? ^1 'AT ^‘(tal, 

^\t c^, '«?t5it?t ’i>*t lii^ ’f'F iif^, <R I 

cm^ f'pf? 5irh, 
c^n^ r^p! 

^tc^ ^tf^, Cf\t '®it^(ttif?i fro -^fr^, 3ri‘! o]t ■^RtdfiT 

PfW csM \ 

f^fji ^c*i:^:t,— ^ bp ^J1 I 

^tcs^ *1*1 ^fa ^fci§ T^Ji ^Wl57, sitn 

PsPi ^SfR,— 

pjpl 05**1 "^1 ^1 

’=^<^^ ’iPf p;=i c^i Oi^c^ Pr^cT 

^*1^ "SHP^Oi aj’Pli I — 

c^fT^-o^ ^ c(\ Oitfl 

liTfl ^fc? «itOi ^sc^lT Oic*i ’itir i 

^H^-*iOfC’?5l c^ fJ!*iRfl *!crr5C»iJ?. CT Oin^ ^!rt^n{« 
’il*(sit«, cif^PsB cj:*? 'l*{s?{5 , siJtb <£r«i«?Ji 

«S5c^f5 ^Tsrja Pit *i:<{a •tR*? 

'^rtjjR’p ’?tc»i ?rti PsR^ «:if?w5 R*? c»fr? =i7, 

<1 S^ra p R^Pia n< ‘‘ifc? Pit Rf J ■*ii':*^a R*p ci'.’f 
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'S » \f%?j ^1^1 "stOT ’®5^« 

^1 -nl^ ^5ic?ra c^t? 

\Vi r;^^I «2jf f%<1^, ^1 C?^C5l 

c^\ ^U\^ c^\ \ c^l 

C^1 >£im^ ^i^(^?,— 

'f\m c^i^i ^ra-siT'i ? 

^fn ^ ^d ^tf^, c^c^i ^jt^f^rt^ 

m\‘\ ^’C^ CA'^H t2ft*f“[f^ ^c^u 

^\ ^tc=f, nt^c95 ^c^i ^Rc^ df^cu ^t^iR 

c=f ? <2}f%R;? Rf ^3^1 5^1 'am ? 

5i^lc^3 xzc^i ^r# -sntR^ ^^5 ^ ? ‘^it’RTK c^it^ 

^111 \'i.^ >rt^, c^ a f^Ti^*) ^’CTi 'srii. f% 7 

^R, ’^d^'j]) ^’c^ ^iRi , Tftcrn; ^'^t;^, ^dt^i 

i o; «5*i^ ^’cn 

mt ’i'l 5^ c?w 1 ^t^rt^ira 

^iR 

'1"^ it'tT ^R» ^ c^ti?T ^sf-sc^itc^ w 

C^t^*tl "?’:?! RC5 Rsit^ ^ill ? ^1 C^tc^t Rntc^til 
^Rtg ^t«lltc^^ ^?l^-^f^^tCJ 1 ^ 91??I ^’Cfl fe»6^ C5t5 r 

Rc?I 3?^ltT|3 ^1 C7fC5 (Pfre 5^ '=lt^Wll 

"StCitRJ ^T«1l1 ? 

'SJtlf^ *fc^ '!?t5^ 

ijfjicsit^q I ■^«{^I oj f% r^ifSlt r? ^’C3 f5^tc^ 

*ItC^R I ^ C>I O] ^Sl^'!> 

\ -Si^i^ ^♦.=1 w 

R'sts CTRniflc^T^T, 

I ^9 C’^t ^ 'attlCvrs^ ?J?9 , f;^ ^5Cv?9 ^T?! «lf359 
'=«*iiini ’icni (2j^t*f ^c9CWm I «ir55ii ?rfyw, cn 

iit*?C99 51^5! ^(Tyr?9 ij'Jd^ ^rre, ’^f Rs •s^ic? i 

5j3r=i ofTi?^ ^!c<(r ^ij^f^i R?p^tit? 9=^ c?*{i 5jtir I *sT ^tc<f 
■^19 '^m csrfe^c^ «{R9 k ^t9 ’siTE^j «{^f?r?i ’^ta 
^r^nt99 \ ’srst^K’?, 05 ^ f»c^ ^ta ’'rf^ij fTsW, 

T^ \ Vn^ ^19 ^ra ^la 


mxtiuTiova or 1033 
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fsa’i'M I I f^c^F ^t?r 

’iRatJi ^5, 1^:c“ifii^5 5ii i 

CT»l^ \ *r® 

flceif^ TICSIC^ I T^-% 'Sl^^rg 

i;\] \ <5^ 

'2tirr?t <ifl^r-T ^’c^ kh^ ^T^t ■^rai’ic^ c?lc^ i 

•s^ ^ratcni? ^5 ^f% f^c^ti^c^j gp:;it:^ , 

f^t?i ixs^5n f^t^rt^tt^l 

ftc^3 f5^r?F <71 inr ctc«f 

'sit^ ^ ^’r3 Trcs:^ i 

C’laf^^ , '-It^c^jl (fff^ ^t<l '«T3 

^*ti, ^ itt% xsrg \ 

'®it^ i*:^ <2rf^^t>f 

C*f^ C’S ■ntl, 5^it *lf^51I 5l^‘l ^3l w 

5l1 t c^ c^t^, ’<st^I '®I«Ht<'5F ^’c? 1 

'Si 1131^ ^tfg I ^‘s^ic-s 

<7? i«]^>!n&l -JK^T ^ I <Tf5 "^f? ^ 

^1 C5l7f ^c?, '5^'Q "stal 

^tcac5??i? I 

C^3if^ ^Wl C^lf^ ^ti^ItCTfC't SfifIB 

3<WI ^ltc^?l '=<131^^1 C^IC^Jl, <7lf^ C‘tC"t 

<3 3i^-3:;.5t»ltf^-5 ^JfS “st ^n^JlWH 

C'JtC*} C*fC^ I 4-^<!ri 

^5^<5fa f^Fi ^W5 ?»f‘l 

c^tc*l3 ^:3f, o\ F{?,— ’^t^i c*ic^ 
»Jt« ■5T3'5'^C^?t I «1’T‘ 

’2ic^ ^c?, *Jo ’FW, ^ICF 

3?*^ '5f3'3 Plants TC5. ‘5^»il I 

*t?^ ?t?r ^4’?^l»^^ '5t?c*35 

cw*tl *5^' 4t3 C'f’^'Jt^^ ^C5f^«T I f![j| 

«jf^^»i^ta '•<«? <tir^cit ’slF<x‘i ^Fraftcpq ^»}’^^t5?i^, 5{^f3<CT, 

'5t5W3J 5=?^ I^’F n’f^C^ '5t?r!a ’^<rir'{*'tntv, — 

c^ 'sla'^ *<ci:? 
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’iwi '*itnntc^, ^Tnm?! ?icni ch^^, * f^fn 

'g'li ^1 1 

'^n nu c^tc^it i 

'^\^■^ I r^f^ I 

^’c^i > 

(?i^ ^1 '®iH^ tz-^ m\ I ^’c^ f^iiTi ^ 

1 c^'^ f5j<Qg ?ic«(r 

Tl?1 ’iK'f ^C5C?, U.% t^rj{ filf^l^ 

«;’!« \ ^■^^ 's^ ^t?, 

>2}7itf^^ ^?i, ^t3 ftws ^1s^, cq-c^f'ii^ 

, ''tr^ '*rtc^ vs'^wi ’5?fc^ 

5j;t^ i c^ ^tc^i r<am Tc^tJT, 

^U cy\^ C5U^ 

»ttt^f^ I 

'Slt^ ^tsit^ ’‘ife c^^, c^^fff li)? Sf'<(t?t|3t 

v^lcn^5 c^, ^fst'^ '5’i^c^a \c5f ck*i 

'^m'l ^;c^l ’s^T^ftTfii ^»i:iTCJT 

^1^tC5f^ Tir^Jt f^ctfc-l« ^f5f^ •siTJlfCtr^ =f5iV ^f®cg fiicg c^i*\ 

CfC»I f?l-nitWJsJ 5mtc??. ^NtCffa Jl^cl 

^»ll (.X ^l^Z*\ '^U ^Cll 

’iHib^ 1 ^tr?p ott^isj 
'=^n5jJ ^C?, '»)T»ii^ 

^€^51 -Sl^W I g?| '511^ S 

^15 '^IW, 

^ v5c^i "ir^c^tm^. 

ftbf^ 5tc^ rn'^s;tC5f\ ^ c^^:, 

>I c^^l ^jl t5«?il I 
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Rammohun, a Traveller on India's Path 

(Siituinar> of Kabindrantitb Titgore a rrcsiJcntial Address at the Rammohuii 
Roj Ceidcijary Rased on an Abnd;?d tranWatJon, madv the 
samcdij by Prof llmnayun Kabir) 

We find in history tlmt innny of the grcilest nncicnt cultures 
were related to the life of the country like tlie river to the land 
lliroujrh winch it /lows Tiie nrer hring's water to tho soil and 
fructifies It, but the greatest of its gifts is tint it brings movement 
to the land, nnd links it with Iho distant and outside world If the 
liver should ever die, the land becomes penurious in its produce 
Perhaps the needs of life iMthin tho country can still bo •'omeliow 
met. But the gift of abundance which united it with tho werllat 
large withers nnd ceases to be Such a land can neither give nor 
leceive the gifts of life 


LIFE OF INDIA 

Once the life of India was like such n flowing river , the currents 
of its thoughts were fluid and moving That is why India could 
then say ‘Ayantu sarvatah svahn,’ let every one come from every 
land ‘snnvantu Visve’, let the world hear w hat I have to say , 
‘vedaham’, I know that I have a message to gne to the world 

Ages passed, and the progress of history m this land ceased 
The vast currents of thought in lad ton life died AVben the water 
no longer flows flirough a dead river, the stones m its bed become 
prominent The sharp pebbles m the bed of the river are discon 
nected — they are meaningless they are obstacles m the path of 
travellers Such were the products of the evil days that descended 
on this land of ours The movement of knowledge became faint, 
inventive genius flagged, nnd dead conventions and meaningless 
customs ]utted out like stones on the track, to close the wide open 
road to the traflSc of univer&al men 

On such a day, when India was oppressed with her own weak 
ness, men from beyond the seas came to her door She did not 
have the means to maintain her dignity as a hostess, and to welcome 
them ns her guests They therefore came as robbers, broke open 
the door, and entered m to violate her accumulated treasures 

BOUL or INDIA 

The soul of India was unable in those days to produce any new 
hartest for the mind Her fields were covered with weeds In such 
a period of penury was Rammohun born lie 1ml an insatiable 
hunger for truth in his heart Xlie accumuIaJcd lumber of history, 
the artificial pomp of convcnltons, coul I not satisfy bis mind Ho 
brought with bim a mmd that yenmeJ after wisdom that broke 
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through the burners set up by clans anti comma ni ties, that felt 
impatient with the to)3 that engaged the attention of others 
around him He sought that sanctuaiy of the human heart, where 
all men could meet, where the intellect freed of all bonds could find 
its own free home 

This endeavour to transcend all bonds, to break all barriers, is 
peculiarly the endeavour of India,— to seek for the sanctuary where 
all men could meet and be one This is peculiarly the quest of 
India, just because the conditions m this land are so violently 
opposed to it England is confined within the limits of a tiny island, 
and that is csactly why her endeavour has alinys been to transcend 
her insularity and realize herself by extending her^^elf all over the 
world 

MESSAGE OF UMTT 

[jXhe message of unity has been declared in the TJpantshads 
iwith an emphasis which is perhaps unequalled anywhere else m the 
world It is m India that it has been said IVise and learned 
13 he who knows his own self as embodied also in the self of every 
man ” And yet m this very land, wc have innumerable artificial 
bonds and restrictions which divide man from man in a way which 
perhaps no other country m the world has ever known We must 
therefore say that m India there is on the external plane a cotirsc- 
jiess, a vulgarity, which is contrary to the inmost truth of India’s soul 
And the confiict between the two has revealed itself m the history 
of India in a thousand sorrows, sufferings and insults 
j The student of history who would truly appraise th“ worth of 
1 a nation must remember this inner nobility, nnd ignore the external 
coarseness under which it often lies concealed The true spirit of 
mediaeval Europe is revealed by Bruno who was burnt at 
the stake, and not by the multitude who burnt him The true 
spirit of England shines in her past advocacy of tho freedom 
of slaves and of weaker nations and not in her present dealings 
With India which belie that spirit In fact it is a mistake to 
suppose that all Englishmen are English Tlio®c that arc truly 
English in spirit have throughout the ages struggled bravely to bring 
viclorj to the inmost soul of England in her commerce with other 
nations 

— Among those who have, in the annals of India, sought to bring 
victory to India’s soul m the bitter struggle between her inner spirit 
of unity and her external disharmonj, Rammohun i® one of tho 
foremost m tho modem age Even m tho darkest days the same 
call to Unity has been heard m India from time to time Like binia 
of llio dawn, dauntless spirits broke free of the bonds of immobile 
superstition which encaged tho middle ages, and brought that 
mesiago of free life which tho Upaiii-hads declared, — Vratyas 
tvam prana', — O Eife, thou art fre«, thou art not entangled in 
supcntUions I One of the®o messengers of frcetlom was Rabtr, and 
ho declared him«eU to bo a Traveller On India’s Path Among 
those who saw this path through the dark forest*, another was Dsdu, 

CETEnP-\TION3 OF 
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^ ftnd he sMd, “O brothers, my pith »« such tlmt there are no two 
I siAes to it • jt 13 one and mclistingmshably one ” 
t These pioneers of India ‘?poke of untti, a unity which in spirit 
43 an endeavour after universal humanity, after freedom from all 
vanity of distinctions and division**, — not merely a unity for the 
purposes of political need Rammohun was aho a traveller on 
this path He saw the vision of India united, not merely because 
of political necessity, but for the ^ake of unity of religion, which 
lies deep in the heart of every man He therefore ®ent his call to 
every one, and invited every one to travel on n path on which 
Mussalman, Christian and Hindu could together march towards 
^ :tlie same goal 

India’s fath 

If tins wide and generous path be not the path for India, if the 
fragmentorinesses and distinctions of a hundred castes and cominii 
nities separated by the barriers of customs and conventions be in 
ihc true nature of India, then I can only say that there is no hope 
for our land The Mussalman has come, and the Chrislinn has 
come, and if we cannot unite them all through the endeavours of 
our life history, then what is the value of India ? If Jndia does 
not possess the vitality to assimilate them, if our true nntiiro he to 
keep them outside, by ossifying ovir«elves into cold hard blocks of 
atone, then who shall bear the deadly burden of that heaped up 
mass of unconnected no relatedness ? 

When one's own kith and kin separate from one, do we not 
know how \eiy far and distant they can become ? All the evils 
for which wo curse our fate have enleretl into the life of India 
through the thousand gaps that we have left open for alienating 
our own people If we are going to keep oiir ranks always open 
and loose, can we then hlaine the enemy who enters in to conquer 
us? If the planks, which together con titute the ship of Imlian 
nationhood, must for ever remain disconnected and loosely knit, — -if 
we regard it ns our innate nature to preserve such intervals between 
the planks ,*— 13 there then any point in bewailing the waves winch 
enter through tho«e cracks * Does not such an nltiludc lead to 
the conclusion that the iiUimalo fate of India is to >it immobile 
nnl be swamped in the salt waters of nnn ? 

WTIFN rASI^fOIfPV CAMF 

Rammohun came at the very beginning of the ^lodem Age in 
( our country Neither foreigners nor natives of the soli eoul 1 at 
that time clearly iinderstan 1 what the ago stood for. It was 
Rammohun alone wiio realiseil lint the challenge of this age is the 
challenge of n deeper unity lie cxtendeil wi le liis heart, an 1 
liivilM Ilinlu, Mussalman mil UhnsUan then\ for in the tvp.an«c 
of his heart there was no lack of space for mi> one of them In 
this It was the nal h'nrt of In ha that he revenle.1 and rYpre«*e<l 
in himself her tnie«l clnricter Kor the IriUh of In lit is In the 
man who honour* al) an I accepts nil In his heart 


rivvoitK riv rrvTrviRy 
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A hunilrtd jcars ha\e frinco then JHinj tilings of those 

limes liive become nntiqnntetl todn> But Rnmmobun has not 
been swallowed up in the mid«t of nrchneological obscurity Like 
lime Itself be IS cternnll> motlcm Tor his age extends on the one 
liniid towards ancient India but on the other reaches forward towards 
the distant future nlueb n act iinnltanjcd 

IQNQPANCt AND l'OVVtHLES«Nt‘>a 

1 hiue not the «trciifjlh to «aj much todo I lia\e come to 
siy onlj thi« Ignorance and powcrle^^ne®!! crudi the life out of 
«3 todnj "Wo are shamed, and we stagger under the burden of 
sorrow, and bow our beads under heaped up insults and indignities 
Alien Inivcllers gloat otcr our faults, and trade jn our cnlumuy in 
foreign lands Vml jet in spite of all this imscrj, wo ha\o a supremo 
„round for faith and hope Ham molmii w is born m our laud It 
IS III luni that WQ Gild tliQ truth of Itidii If peoples of our land 
di«re'5ptcl him bccau«c of llie petlj \nimii.s of their main communi- 
ties, and even if they di own him, jet Ltern d India, the India of all 
time has nccej ted him as her verj own in her inmost heart Etcn 
todaj hia iniluenct li\cs in «bnping the MotUrn Age 


4 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

Tribute to Rammohun 
ihc suhslanci, oj Tai,orc s Prestdtitiial Adetri^ss 

This IS one of the few occasions of my literary life when 
I am trembling with fear,— not as a matter of rhetorical 
expre«;sion but really trembling from literal and physical 
cowardice, — because your President, who has just read, 
mtb a voice that does not grow old with years, his message 
to you, has ordered me — -not requested me, — to try and give 
— something that IS impossible for me to give — the gist of 
what be has said for the benefit of that portion of the 
audience who have not understood his own magical 
language 

In doing so I feel just as a dev, drop on a lotus leaf 
might feel if the rainbow said to it * Reflect me in all the 
splendours of my seven colours I feel as a chirping 
cricket might feel if the morning '^tar said to it, ‘ Reproduce 
all the harmonies of my golden music ’ So I will not 
attempt to translate the language, which I own to my 
shame, I understand so imperfectly I will not try to trans- 
late it, and thereby do violence to the rhythm and delicacy 
of thought, the beauty and imagery that" the Poet has 
woven into his message in such exquisite language 
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A FtOTsivG rner 

But I think that his own poem — which was not a transla* 
tion— was the prelude to his me«5sage, the key-note of his 
speech The Poem of prayer which he read to you at the 
very opening of the session is really the sum and substance 
of what he has told you today 

The Bengali speaking audience ill forgive this ignorant 
woman, (and, I think, the Biiropeans will admire mo for 
my courage), if I proceed now to repeat A\hat Dr Tagore 
hi^ said in his Address He has compared our country to 
a flowing river which gives to the earth a plenitude of gifts 
in fruits and har\ ests But its chiefest gift is the gift of 
movement, as it flows and flows past villages and cities 
the rhythm of life from one place to another, 
and linking places together which otherwise would remain 
separated But when the river ceases to flow, when its 
spring dries up, when its tributaries do not feed it with 
their liquid silver, it is no longer an ambassador to the 
static plains , it can no longer con\ey the rhythm of life 
from one place to another , it no longer feeds the mouths 
of hungry peasants , it no longer contains those lifo- 
giving secrets that breathe prosperity to the country. It 
only breaks within itself , it is sterile , it is not worth 
while , It IS dead So, too, if a star wishes to give light, it 
must shine m all its splendour But if its light grows dim, 
how will It illuminate } 



MRS. SAROJINI NA/DU 

ob«it&cles of hfo, all dead custom*;, traditions and other 
obsolete thing**, winch were hidden when the river was 
flowing, show their faces vhen the rner is dry So was 
India when her hfo as dried up, showing all tho**© dead 
and forgotten customs, superstitions and prejudices, all 
the Ignorance and fear, all feuds, all bitterness and 
‘separateness, all unreasonable remotene'^s from the wide 
world Ancient India had ‘said “Come to me one, come 
to mo all I am a hostess, who gue hospitality to all, 
by my spirit, by my soul ’ When India ceased to bo the 
hostess which she was in her past, she became manacled 
and fettered , and she had to take upon herself the shame 
and humiliation that her own children put upon her, 
leaving her unable to break the shackles of serfdom 

V^rEAKA^CE OF A SEW STAG 

In that dark period of India’s degradation there came 
a New Star A poetess has said, ‘ Before the star was 
born, the whole world said, The ancient stars grow dim, 
and announce the approach of a new star" And when 
the New Star did come, there was the illumination of hope 
again in the darkness of India (That Star was Haja 
Rammohun Roy With him came back to India the fulfil 
ment of her ancient promise with him came back to India 
the regeneration of her ancient ideals, transmuted for the 
purposes of the modern age | He looked around him and 
said, ‘ Is this my inheritance ^ The whole world inherited 
in the past the treasures of my country, — her culture and 
her spiritual achievement's — and is my legacy only a 
serfdom, a living tomb, which I shall carry hke a •snail 
on my back, with a debns of ancient superstition*?, ignor 
ance and slavery ? So he took upon himself to break 
the shackles from the feet of India, and to teach her once 
again her own ancient Mantra that life is based on Unity, 
that Truth is the only religion which cannot be subdivided 
and limited, which cannot be betrayed and violated by 
separateness and internecine war And so he said, ‘ Let 
there be Truth in India as once there was Truth m India " 

The earlier prophets Chaitanya and others had preached 
Love and preached Truth, and now and then India had 
turned a little m her sleep and remembered her own 
ancient ideals But this dynamic man did not come with 
a suppliant hand but with a sword to make wide awake 
the slumbering spirit of the country He said “Is India 
only for the Hindus Is not our civilisation greatly 
enriched by all tho«5e whom India has given shelter ? The 
Muslims who came as trader*?, or as plunderers with 
trampling armie*?, the Zoroa'strians who came from far- 
ofif Persia, — are not they al*?o now the children of ‘Bharata- 
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mata’ ? Are not the Christians (who accept and yet 
daily deny the Oriental Christ) also the children of India, 
having been le-bapUsed in the Ganges water ? And therefore 
India should try to reform herself by co-ordination and 
unification ” 


INTER>ATIOVAL AUCAS^lDOl!*’ 

This 15 the message of Raja Earamohun Roy Patriot 
that he was, he was not like us a narrow patriot. He was 
the first great modern International Ambassador He was 
the one who united the people of Asia by his sympathetic 
scholarship and study of various cultures Persian, Arabic, 
Hebrew, — all these languages were like Saraswati on his 
tongue He took to Europe the wrongs of his people, but 
not in bitterness He carried them to victory by the 
majesty of his genius, the reasonableneess of his pleading, 
and above all by the righteousness of his cause He said 
to the world abroad, “Come to India. She is still the 
hostess, broken though she be, plundered though she be by 
every kind of foreign exploitation, including your own 
exploitation, you people of the West I You are none the 
less welcome within the borders of my home " 

He said to the people of India, “If you remain separate 
one from the other, if you are divided in your own home, 
if you are like a boat whose planks are all riven asunder, 
how shall you give potency to the message of India to the 
world ? If there are those whom you look down upon, 
how shall they become your own ? If there are those 
whom you will not touch, how will you hold them in your 
embrace ? If you are afraid, how can you conquer your 
enemy ? If you are untrue yourself, how shall you be the 
evangelist of truth ? ’ This is the message Rammohun 
Roy gave to India , and this is the mes-sage which this 
great successor of Rammohun Roy, Pr Tagore, the next 
International Ambassador of India’s culture and genius, 
has said to you — “In unity and unity alone lies the salva- 
tion of India ’’ 

The Poet said to you in the name of Raja Rammohun 
that though more than a century has passed since ho 
died, ho still continues to bo the great exemplar of today, 
the great exponent of our needs of today , for in him 
were reposed all the great intellectual and spiritual qualities 
ideals and Mrtuo**, which we consider to belong peculiarly 
to our modern generation, but which, being the evolution 
of the Truth, are really eternal, whether cminciated 
more than a century ago by Raja Rammohun Roy, the 
Maker of Alodern India, or by Mahatma Gandhi, her great 
Apostle of todaj 
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MAlTAMMIOrADinTAYA ^A^*DIT 
Pramathanath Tarkabhushan 

on 

(Rammohun from a Hindu view-point) 
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XHnASrAHOPADITiA'iA rAXDir 

Pramathanath Tarkabhushan 

on 

Rammohun from a Hindu view point 
(Af(//ior5 OTcr« CnghsU lerston of Jits Bengali address) 

I will attempt in this brief monograph to indicate how 
Raja Rammohun Roy\%as received by the Hindu society 
of his time, how he is being recei\ed at the present day, 
and how far the society has been moulded and benefited by 
his wonderful and extraordinary achievements 

At the time when the Raja flourished, Hindu society 
was not divided into two clearly marked sections, viz the 
old and the new schools, as at the present time No one 
professing to belong to the Hindu society would or dare 
openly criticize any of its time honoured usages or institii 
tions, and point to this custom as good, and another^ as bad, 
and as such fit to be discarded Take for instance, Kullnism 
with its resultant polygamy There was absolutely no bar 
to a Kulin Brahmin, without either education or sufficient 
means, taking willingly or under pressure, as many as a 
hundred or even more wives provided oiil> that ho married 
them In accordance with the widely accepted marriage 
rites of the time Even though it were not In store for 
these girls ever to see their lucky (*) husbands again in 
their life time after the wedding night, — and as a matter 
of fact, this happened In nine cases out of ten — no well- 
recognize l Ilmlu had the temerity to raise his voice 
against such unnatural marriage tie* If a Ktilln or an 
otherwise eligible match nflferc 1 no parents or relatives In 
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any section of U\o community would feol any scrupio to 
umto in blessed wedlock o%on a two-year old daughter with 
him, nor would any one venture to utter one word of 
remonstrance or censure against either of the parties to 
this transaction 

Self-immolation of a Hindu widow on the funeral pyro 
of the husband was considered to be an act of piety, and as 
such worthy of the highest praise Failing self-immola- 
tion, it was the duty of the Hindu widow to practise 
austerities, suoli as fasting on certain days of the fortnight, 
and a life of continence In those days education meant 
a grounding in the three R’s in childhood at the village 
pathasala under a gnnt, and then either picking up, to the 
best of one's capacity, as much of logic, smrtU and 
grammar as possible, at the tols provided for the purpose, 
or a course of bread-earning studies in Persian and Arabic 
under a Maulavi or a Munshi Only a limited few enjoyed 
the facilities for learning English On account of the 
prevalence of early marriage, there always existed in the 
body of the society a largo number of child widows In spite 
of the sufferings and privations consequent on a life of 
complete brahmacharsa and abstinence from worldly plea- 
sures, there would often blossom forth in these widows 
such piety, such affectionate service to distressed 
relatives, such devotion to worship, such regard for 
Brahmins and tender care for cows, such amiability of 
disposition, and such a high and noble ideal of chastity, 
that pious men and women in society would spontaneously 
bow their heads to them, as to so many living deities, in 
respect and reverence It is on this account that from 
time immemorial, this sense of glory in and deep respect 
for the uncommon de\otion and chastity of Hindu women 
has remained, like an image carved on marble, indelibly 
imprinted on the heart of our community 

In a society governed by this mentality, and dominated 
almost exclusively by the rules of smnit, the emergence 
of a man of the far seeing vision, uncommon intellect, 
courage, truthfulness, good will and liberal and enlightened 
views possessed by Raja Rammohun Roy was bound to 
create a deep stir, coupled with an alarm for the possible 
decay of the religion dating from hoary antiquity 
Hence, such a feeling of suspicion and hostility against the 
reforms initiated by Raja Rammohun Roy inevitably sprang 
up and gradually grew in intensity among the leaders and 
elders of society, as is remembered even to this day In 
these circumstances there can be no doubt that the Raja 
was looked upon as, and declared to bo, a social rebel, an 
albei>5t, and a terror to society 
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No ono can deny that amonR the many reforms initiated 
by him, Ins sincere efforts to abolish the Sah rite by legis- 
lative enactments, his opposition to the worship of material 
images of the Deity, — the very embodiment ofthofestue 
side of our national life, — and his journey to England in 
defiance of all social contentions and prejudices, were 
looked upon with disapproval and positive resentment by 
his contemporaries of orthodox faith But Raja Rammohun 
Roy gladly bore the brunt of this public opprobrium and 
rancour Ho wore it like a crown of laurels round his 
head, and undertook his journey across the waters, strictly 
forbidden to caste Hindus in order to unfurl triumphantly 
the banner of Indian, and particularly of Bengali culture in 
England in all its glory It is a matter for deep regret 
that he did not live to come back and see what fruit his 
triumphant progress through foreign lands boro m his 
native country 

While preaching the noble ideal of the glorious past of 
India, he passed into eternity, leaving Ins mortal remains 
in the soil of England But his imperishable and illustrious 
spirit has not for a single moment left his country Rather, 
with ever increasing power, it has been working for the 
continued expansion of the activities initiated by him The 
re awakened Hindus of India, amazed and overjoyed at 
this unique spectacle, and with a heart full of gratitude for 
him, are offering from all parts of India their tribute 
of love, respect and honour to the hallowed memory of 
this great soul, a conclusive proof of which is furnished 
by this country wide celebration of the Centenary of his 
death It IS also apparent that this universal celebration 
of his Centenary is an eloquent testimony to the high 
place of honour accorded to the Raja by the educated 
community among the revivified Hindus 

Modern Hindus, rejuvenated buoyant with new hopes 
and aspirations, and in dead earnest to establish their claim 
to self respect and glory among the civilized nations of 
the world, are out to worship the Raja as a representative of 
their ancient and eternal culture The very Hindus who 
in his life time regarded him with suspicion, indifference, 
and even hatred and bitterness being restored to self 
consciousness through the quickening inspiration initially 
set m motion by him, do not now hesitate to openly express 
their heart felt love and regard, with pomp and ceremony, 
and irrespective of caste or social standing towards his 
sacred memory Nay, they are even taking pride in thus 
honouring the great man , for the realization has at last 
come to them that Raja Rammohun Roy was tho most 
powerful pioneer in revealing tho true inner significance 
of Hindu culture at tho bar of tho wide world They have 
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now realized that the ba^nc truth of Hindu civilization is 
not its immutability or rigidity for all time, but its constant 
adaptability to changing environments 

The want of true religious education had left tho 
Hindus puzzled and bewildered had made them lose sight of 
the true mode of orahip, and concoi\ o of a plurality of 
divinities 

“Advayasya prameyasya cinmayasya fiarlrmah 

Upasakanara karyartham Brahmano rupakalpanS ” 

— they lost sight of this basic principle of divine worship 
ns propounded in the sastras and took more and 
mote to perverted and artihcial methods, with tho result 
that they drifted farther and farther from the monothoi<?n], 
which IS the very bed rock of Hinduism The ultimate effect 
of this was bound to bo tho moral and spiritual deterioration 
of the nation It is this message that, after many centuries, 
Rammohun Roy, the prophet of the newly awakened 
modern India, fearlessly trumpeted forth He, in fact, did 
no more than what prophets and religious exponents of 
India had done before him Hindus in general, are 
gradually realizing this more and more fully, and are 
naturally getting to have a higher and higher regard for 
Rammohun This explains why the whole of Hindu 
India is, with the greatest spontaneity and eagerness, 
according its tribute of love and respect to his memory 
on the occasion of tho hundredth anniversary of his death 

This uniVBTsahty in the expression of love, regard, and 
pride unmistakably points to the immense i\ell being 
that IS to accrue to tho nation in the near future as a result 
of his exertions 

As a humble representative of Hindu India, with my 
sincere regard for the sastras based on lifelong study, I am 
thankful to the organisers of his Centenary for the privilege 
of expressing this truth and laying bare my views 
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Maulavi Abdul Karim, IVI L, C 

on 

Rammohun as a Religious Reformer 

The more I study the life of Raja Rammohun Roy, one 
of the greatest exponents of Theism the world has known, 
the more do I realise that the greatness of this great man 
has not been rightly appraised nor have his inestimablo 
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services to humanity been adequately appreciated Ram- 
mohun Roy, to my mind, was one of those inspired 
messengers of truth whom God is pleased to send from time 
to time for the reclamation of degraded humanity, — for 
the reformation of demoralised society Rammohun Roy’s 
whole career was one of revolt, — revolt against interference 
with independence of thought and action, revolt against 
social and religious tyranny, revolt against superstitious 
customs and inhuman practices 

Early in life, Rammohun Roy came in close contact, 
in the course of his studies, with cultured Muslims and 
made a careful study of their literature and scripture He 
was deeply impressed by the universality and catholicity 
of the unalloyed monotheistic faith of his early associates 
This broadened his views, and counteracted the influence 
of his surroundings to such an extent that though bom 
and bred in an orthodox Brahman family, he began, even 
in his teens, a crusade against the idolatrous practices and 
superstitious customs prevailing in the country 

Rammohun Roy’s advent synchronised with spiritual 
and intellectual stagnation in India, when the Puranic and 
Tantric cults had got a firm hold of the mass mind, and 
moral corruption and social degeneracy had set in with 
the decay of knowledge and deadening of conscience The 
rational worship of the invisible Supreme Being, enjoined 
by the Upanishads and the Vedanta, was not only neglected, 
but even indirectly discountenanced by the priests, who 
had the conscience of the people in their keeping 

At such a time, when there was moral and spiritual 
chaos in the country, and three cults and cultures, the 
Hindu, the Muslim and the Christian, "Uere in conflict, a 
reformer of Rammohun’s calibre and character was urgently 
needed for the regeneration of his countrymen Ho was 
well*equipped for the purpose by a thorough study of the 
Islamic loro in addition to that of his ancestors. He was 
ns well grounded in shanat as in smriU Besides, ho had 
made a careful study of Christianity and Judaism All this 
eminently fitted him to bo the precursor of the renaissance 
brought about by the impact of oriental and occidental 
cultures, which gave birth to a galaxy of illustrious 
personages who shed imperishable lustre on tlio land of 
their birth, and raised it high in the estimation of the 
•norld. While each of these outstanding personalities made 
his markon the particular sphere of hisaCtlMty, Rammohun 
left an indelible impression on all of them lie was in fact 
an inexhaustible source of inspiration to his countrymen, 
and his progressive work comprised the whole range of 
human activities and national aspirations It was Ram- 
mohun Roy who laid the foundation of all the modern 
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movements for the amelioration and elevation of the people 
of India. His was a heart that tran‘5Conded all geograjihical 
boundaries His sympathies were world-wide, embracing 
all mankind. He felt that “in the gain or loss of one race 
all the rest have equal claim ’* 

Rammohun Roy thoroughly realised the two essentials 
of every true religion, — the glorification of God and the 
love of man In his first published work written in Persian, 
named TitUfat-xtUMuxiahhiditi ( Gift to Monotheists ), he 
vehemently attacked those who associated created things 
with the Creator, and trenchantly exposed superstitious 
beliefs, lifeless rituals and pernicious customs. Closely 
following Islam, ho advocated a monotheistic faith that 
does not consist of mere rites and rituaU, forms and for- 
mulas, terms and trappings, but of the realisation of God’s 
greatness and goodness and of man’s capacity for unlimited 
progress, which may extend even to the border of Divinity, 
if man can keep down his brutal propensities and imbue 
himself with the attributes of his Creator, whose greatest 
and grandest handiwork he is According to such a faith 
it is not mere praying or fasting or keeping up so many 
other observances that makes man truly religious, but 
living a clean life of pure thoughts and virtuous acts In 
an age when, utility and rationality are the two dominant 
notes, the empty formalities of a hide-bound dogmatic faith 
cannot fully satisfy the modern man Rammohun, there- 
fore, emphasised the humanistic aspect of religion. Reali- 
sing that unselfish service of fellow-beings is the special 
prerogative of man, who is born not for himself alone, 
like the beast, but is a part of an organisation in which 
ho has a part to play and a function to discharge, Ram- 
mohun dedicated his whole life to the service of humanity, 
particularly to that of his countrymen Time will not 
permit me to refer to all that he did I think his services 
are too well-known to need detailed mention 

In his Brahmo Samaj, Rammohun Roy attempted a 
“synthesis of the cultural and religious outlook of the 
different communities living in India " His prophetic 
vision enabled him to visualize a time when the boundaries 
of creeds and scriptures would vanish, and people of all 
races would sit together to worship one “Eternal, Unsearch 
able and Immutable God ’’ His chief aim seems to have 
been, like that of Guru Nanak, (who was a great admirer 
of Islam and its prophet, and twice visited Mecca and 
Medina,) to bring about a lasting unity between the two 
great communities inhabiting his motherland, and if possible 
to bind them in one common faith Alas, Hindus and 
Muslims for whom Rammohun lived and laboured, have 
been flying at each other’s throats on the flimsiest pretext, 
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and that often m the name of religion, which i*! intended 
to be the most Immanising and harmonising force for peace 
and good-will on earth It is a matter of profound regret 
that narrow-minded people should lia\o forgotten the fact 
indicated by their scriptures, that the goal of all true 
religions is one and the same, though the means of its 
attainment might bo different “Mankind comes to Me* , 
says the Lord, “along many roads, and on whatever road 
a man approaches Me, on that road do I welcome him, 
for all roads are mine ” 


8 

E. A, Arakie 

Secretary, E M F School and Talmud Torah of Calcutta, 
on 

Rammohun from the view point of Judaism 

We all know that Rammohun Roy was a great scholar, 
linguist, philosopher and writer But, for the purposes of 
this paper, I am to confine myself to his adoption of the 
religious principle of Monotheism, which he derived from 
his study of the Koran in Arabic This so deeply impressed 
his thinking mind that he vindicated its philosophy in his 
publication Tnhfat nl-Mui^ahhtdin, written in Persian as 
a protest against idolatry 

In 1828, five years before his death, he founded the 
first Theistic Church of India The declaration of faith of 
the new community which this great Hindu reformer 
founded, enjoined, titter aha, (l) * the worship of the Eternal, 
Unsearchable and Immutable Being , and (2) that “nograven 
image, statue or sculpture, or the likeness of anything 
shall be admitted into the new Church, or its land and 
premises 

These are the basic religious principles of the two great 
Monotheistic religions, Judaism and Islam,— both going 
back to the common ancestry of Abraham the Patriarch 
wlio was the founder of the Hebrew race 

Abraham was indeed the first Monotheist He forsook 
the idolatrous worship of his fathers, and fixed his mind 
and heart on tlio Great Eternal and Immutable Being, the 
Creator of all beings and things, and this was accounted 
to him for righteousness, and earned him the Dnine 
blessing So Abraham started the religious philosophy 
of Monotheism, which gradually deiel^oped andjvai* firmly 
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osttiblished by tbo great Hebrew !av?gv%or Moses Judaism 
IS the exponent of Mosaism, and its affirmations are 
embodied m the Decalogue, the Ten Commandments set 
out in the Old Testament,— the world's greatest Ethical Code 
The first of these affirmations is the Unity of God, and 
IS the quintessential embodiment of Israel’s religious 
philosophy It IS for the individual the basis of moral 
allegiance to a God of Justice and Mercy ; and for the 
nations, it is the proclamation of human brotherhood, 
since the one God is tbo Creator of all humanity. And this 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent and Omniscient God, Judaism 
bolds, IS the Euler of the world, the Judge of all the earth, 
whoso kingdom of Eighteousness will be realised in human- 
ity This cardinal Jewish dogma of an Eternal God who 
rules history has changed the heart and the whole outlook 
of humanity, and is the foundation of human education, 
whether of the individual, the group, or the nation 

The second affirmation is the negation of polytheism and 
idolatry. The second Commandment enjoins, “Thou shalt 
ha\e none other gods before mo, and thou shalt not make 
unto thee any gra\ en image, or any likeness of anything 
that IS in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that IB in the water under the earth , and thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them nor serve them ” This 
Commandment is a mighty sledge-hammer of the spirit 
before which the heathendom of antiquity crumbled 

Judaism believes in prayer, and maintains that one 
cannot honestly pray to a dumb and deaf god, nor to an un- 
conscious and nebulous being chained in mechanical laws 
Omar Khajryam, the 12th century Persian poet, clearly saw 
this when he sang, 

“And that inverted bowl they call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling, cooped, we live and die, — 

Lift not your hands to it in prayer , for it 
As impotently rolls as you or I 
Such a conception of the Supreme Being, who cannot speak 
nor hear, is infinitely removed from Israel’s Eternal God^ 
who, in the words of the prophet Isaiah, is onr Judge, our 
Lawgiver, and our King The salvation of humanity lies 
alone in the recognition of this eternal truth 

I hope the points of similarity between the above 
affirmations of Judaism and the declarations of faith of 
Rammohun Roy’s Theistxc Church will be appreciated, and 
that all thoughtful men will acknowledge that Monotheism, 
— regardless of its exponent'*, — is far more than a Creed or 
a Theology, greater than a Denomination or a Church, and 
is a religious civilisation, deep rooted in the Fatherhood of 
one Supreme God and the Brotherhood of all men 
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often in the name of religion, which is intended 
to be the most humanising and harmonising force for peace 
and good will on earth It is a matter of profound regret 
that narrow-minded people should have forgotten the fact 
indicated by their scriptures, that the goal of all true 
religions is one and the same, though the means of its 
attainment might be different “Mankind comes to Me”, 
says the Lord, “along many roads, and on whatever road 
a man approaches Me, on that road do I welcome him, 
for all roads are mine " 


a 

E. A. Arakie 

Secretar:^, BMP School and Talmud Torah of Calcutta, 


on 

Rammohun from the view-point of Judaism 

We all know that Rammohun Roy was a great scholar, 
linguist, philosopher and writer But, for the purposes of 
this paper, I am to confine myself to his adoption of the 
religious principle of Monotheism, which he derived from 
his study of the Koran in Arabic This so deeply impressed 
his thinking mind that he vindicated its philosophy m his 
publication Tuhfat ul-Mttwahhidm, written in Persian as 
a protest against idolatry 

In 1828, five years before his death, he founded the 
first Theistic Church of India The declaration of faith of 
the new community which this great Hindu reformer 
founded, enjoined, utter aha, (l) ‘ the worship of the Eternal, 
Unsearchable and Immutable Being' , and (2) that “no graven 
image, statue or sculpture, or the likeness of anything 
shall be admitted’ into the now Church, or its land and 
premises 


These are the basic religious principles of the two great 
Monotheistic religions, Judaism and Islam, — both going 
back to the common ancestry of Abraham the Patriarch, 
who was the founder of the Hebrew race 


Abraham was indeed the first Monotheist Ho forsook 
the idolatrous worship of his fathers, and fixed his mind 
and heart on the Great Eternal and Immutable Being, the 
Creator of all beings and things, and tins was accounted 
to him for righteousness, ond earned him the Di\ine 
/ ”*’.1 1 started the religious plnlosopliy 

of Monotheism which gradiia)l> developed ond was firmly 
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established by the great Hebrew lawgiscr Moses Judaism 
li the exponent of Mosaism, and its affirmations are 
embodied in the Decalogue, the Ten Commandments set 
out in the Old Testament,-~thD world’s greatest Ethical Code 
The first of these affirmations is the Unity of God, and 
IS the quintessential embodiment of Israel’s religious 
philosophy. It IS for the mdiiidual the basis of moral 
allegiance to a God of Justice and Mercy , ond for tho 
nations, it is the proclamation of human brotherhood, 
since the one God is tho Creator of all humanity And this 
Omnipotent, Omnipresent ond Omniscient God, Judaism 
holds, is tho Ruler of the world, the Judge of all the earth, 
whoso kingdom of Righteousness will ho realised in human- 
ity. This cardinal Jewish dogma of an Eternal God who 
rules history has changed tho heart and the whole outlook 
of humanity, and is tho foundation of human education, 
whether of the indmdual, tho group, or tho nation 

The second affirmation is tho negation of polytheism and 
idolatry The second Commandment enjoins, "Thou shalt 
have none other gods before mo, and thou shalt not make 
unto thee any grav en imago, or any likeness of anything 
that IS in heal en above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that IS in the water under the earth , and thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them nor serve them ’* This 
Commandment is a mighty sledge-hammer of the spirit 
before which tho heathendom of antiquity crumbled 

Judaism behoves in prayer, and maintains that one 
cannot honestly pray to a dumb and deaf god, nor to an un- 
conscious and nebulous being chained in mechanical laws. 
Omar Khayyam, the 12th century Persian poet, clearly saw 
this when he sang, 

“And that inverted bowl they call the sky, 
Whereunder crawling, coop^, we live and die, — 

Lift not your hands to it in prayer , for it 
As impotently rolls as you or I ’’ 

Such a conception of the Supreme Being, who cannot speak 
nor hear, is infinitely removed from Israel’s Eternal God, 
who, in the words ol the prophet Isaiah, is our 3 udge, our 
Lawgi\er, and our King The salvation of humanity lies 
alone in the recognition of this eternal truth 

I hope the points of similarity between the above 
affirmations of Judaism and the declarations of faith of 
Rammohun Roy’s Theistic Church will be appreciated, and 
that all thoughtful men will acknowledge that Monotheism, 
— regardless of its exponent'?, — is far more than a Creed or 
a Theology, greater than a Denomination or a Church, and 
18 a religious civilisation, deep rooted in the Fatherhood of 
one Supreme God and the Brotherhood of all men 
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Dr. Benimadhava Barua 


Rammohun from the Buddhist Standpoint 
(SUghtJy abridged ) 

nf assembled here today to celebrate the Centenary 

fi!r Eoy— an occasion which is momentous 

India— and to ponder over the inner 
m I? him IS to follow his 

Tn To Understand him IS to comprehend his mind 

wnrt measure the amplitude of his 

of India and of humanity To worship 
throiiSi ^ the progressive spirit which worked 

m eternally with him 

realities^ renewed world of visions materialising into 

It would pam you all, 
fAnlino’ fi, celebrating this grand anniversary with the 
feeling that Raja Rammohun is dead Ror, to us he is a 
‘‘"d indomitable heroic 
P , powerful embodiment of human energy, and a 
source of inspiration Should the thought press 
fwi should rejoice that 

s no longer Ramtuahun the body to hide from our 
jiej Rammohun the spirit Let us rather think and feel 
f die. and let us 

ultimately come to realise that we are all Rammohuns 
superhuman energy, in clarity of vision, 
of judgment, in firmness of will in courage 

‘he sense of self respect 

and dignity of man as man 

w hfe Rammohun synthotised m Ins 

person two different family trends and traits so in public 
, _ h® sought to synthetiso and mould in one cast two 
differont currents of cmlisation-Indian and European, 
Mooi/" ?"? Western, Ancient and Modern Hindu and 
Moslem, Indo Aryan and Christian 

atritations for reform and his excogitations for 
JJf fflndu society, he was in no sense on opponent 

«« To ra>8c one s strong voice 
fu perversion of a thing is not to condemn It in 

is wi, ‘i '' •»> regard to Brahmanism 

rinderslood and practised in his time, his was 
fili ^ of reform The work of a reformer 

Jike Itammohun is fundamentally an interpretathe 
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ono Tho reformation contemplated by him was based 
on such a rational interpretation of ancient text*! ns 
would present Brahmanism before tho world m all its 
pristine glory, and at tho same time afford a spacious and 
sure ground for laying tho foundation of a unu orsal religion 
E\ery reformation is bound to in\ol\o an ondorsomont 
of tho essential principle of conservatism, mz tho preserva- 
tion of all that IS % ahiablo in tho old order , and Ram- 
mohun’s programme of reform was no exception to this 
general rule 

Nev ortholoss, ho was misunderstood, as reformers of 
all ages and climes are liable to be, including tho great 
Buddha himself When 2500 years ago the great Sakyan 
sago roared the lion’s roar, deprecating all superstition 
and vain ceremonialism, he did not surely moan to condemn 
Brahmanism m any of its csscnhft? principles Tho real 
motile in tho cose of tho one, as in the case of the other, 
was to infuso energy in a field whore lethargy, sleep. 
Ignorance and inaction reigned, and to urge all to go 
forward The fact, however, stands out that ho too could 
not avoid being misunderstood So Buddha had to frankly 
confess in a well-known stanza of the Dhammapada that 
no man, however upright and uoll-intentioned, can escape 
criticism, {'uattht lake annidtto ' ) 

Finding fault only with the corrupt, superstitious and 
tyrannical ways of tho Brahmins of his time Raja Ram- 
mohun ondeai cured to awaken them to a new and better 
life which lay ahead by holding before them a vivid picture 
of tho clear thought and pur© idealism of their remote 
forefathers This picture was based on a rational inter- 
pretation of some of the highly valued and authoritative 
ancient texts, including the Kena Upanishad of the Sama- 
veda, the Katha of the Yajuneda, the Mundaka of the 
Atharva, tho commentary of Vedanta, as well as the 
Gayatn hymns, all of which as he honestly believed, 
inculcated a form of worship of God, the supreme Being, 
who IS one, pure, and eternal In order to praise a system 
or a vfc, tKO.?. ucsk neiias.saxy , ojc/yardutDS to hxm, to he 

blind to its faults or shortcomings The system of caste 
sanctified by the Smritis or Btahmanical codes created 
permanent barriers between man and man , and hence 
it stood as a great obstacle m the way of progress of the 
people of India, particularly their national unity and 
political advancement In this particular respect it is easy 
to notice a close similarity between the method and motive 
of Rammohun on the one hand, and those of Buddha on 
the other 

As children, while playing about on a public rood, 
make boundaries with sand-heaps, each claiming an area 
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Brahmins planned a social 
Wr,?,.ol exclusive compartments separated by 

ntffi!. K ‘ ‘ of oasto, which was warranted 

and morality. In finding 
mnofi ^ w Brahmins of his time, Rammohun extolled the 
inestimable virtues and qualities of the ancient Brahmins 
“od interpreted them rationally, 
convince them that the tenor of those texts 
°f universal unity and a happy 
brotherhood Just as the diflferent rivers flowed down to 
mei^e themselves in the infinite sea to assume ultimately 
one common designation of the ocean, so there should be 
one peat social order in which men of various narrow 

Srengtf 

The caste system has survived in India up to the 
present time with nearly all its social inequities and evils 
efy mg arguments of reason, words of prudence, and 
voices of protest, offering many of the same old difficult 
to the modern age, and still needing hundreds 
and thouspds of Rammohnns to face it boldly, patiently 
and consistently 

From this consideration we may naturally proceed to 
watcn the epoch-making war into which Buddha, and 
many centpies afterwards, the valiant Raja Rammohun, 
piunpd it was a war against three predominant evils, 
wmch were, in the words of Rammohun, power, wealth 
pd prejudice, the last-named one being the most 
formidable of the three 

Power and wealth go to create certain vested interests, 

j prejudice is but the reverse side of the bias or 
predilection cherished by vested interests In Buddha's 
ppaseology, the term for prejudice is “Miccha Ditthi,” 
onesided, partial, prejudiced view of things, of facts, 
and ot truths, and obstinacy, or exclusiveness is the 
mental mood of such prejudice with its characteristic 
expression Idameva saccam, mogham aiinara,” i e 
what I think or believe, say or do, speak or utter, is the 
only correct form of truth, or belief, or life, or action, or 
language, and every other form is incorrect” It is this 
prepdice which is at the root of all non understandings 
and misunderstandings 

Rammohun bravely fought against prejudice with the 
^‘0 called them, of Reason, 
pripturo, and Common Sense Koitlier of the throe was 
as the sole criterion of the soundness of any 
‘^'■Kumont The best, i o the most equit- 
ame, judicious and convenient position, was one which 
was consonant with reason, in harmony with the funda- 
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montal teachings of the Sastras, and m accordance vnth 
the dictates of common sonso Rammoliun lias warned 
us against giving proferonco to any one of the three at the 
expense of the others “I have often lamented,” he said, 
“that in our general researches into theological truth, we are 
subjected to the conflict of many obstacles When we 
look to the traditions of ancient nations, wo often find 
them at variance with each other, and when, discouraged 
by this circumstance, we appeal to reason as a surer 
guide, wo soon find how incompetent it is, alone, to 
conduct us to the object of our pursuit The best method 
perhaps is, by a proper use of the lights furnished by 
both, to endeavour to improve our intellectual and moral 
faculties, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power 
which alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly 
and diligently seek for ” 

Raja Rammohun had engaged himself m a many-sided 
conflict, a war with many fronts, theological, social, 
moral and political, — ^Indian and international In every 
single action he fought bravely and with fortitude, not 
ceasing to fight till he fought the battle to the finish 
He had the wonderful capacity to carry the battle into 
tbo opponent’s camp, meeting him on hvs own ground 
When he fought with the Christian Missionaries and 
theologians, he did not put forth arguments based upon 
his own scriptures, but those based upon their own 
When he fought with the Brahmins, his oivn castemen, 
he did not hurl arguments derived from the arsenal of 
others, but those from their own 

But with all this, it was always easy to enter into a 
peaceable treaty with him, provided that the opponent 
showed a reasonable attitude of mind, and strove for any 
noble causa for the good of humanity To the Christian 
Missionaries ho frankly pointed out that they could not 
promote their cause in India, and in the East generally, by 
dilating upon their myths and miracles, because the Indian 
and Eastern mythologies could never be outdone by 
Ij’ans'iian miracles T o justily t’tieir existence in t'lieEjast, 
Christian Missionaries would do well to promulgate the 
simple but noble ethical teachings of Christ The whole 
course of Rammohun’s controversy with them was en- 
livened by a Socratic spirit, and permeated by good sense 
and noble motive But though he had to fight on so many 
fronts, he had nevertheless a clear position of Ins own on 
which to take his stand He welcomed the teachings 
of Christianity, not because he thought them superior to 
other doctrines, but because he sincerely believed that 
their introduction into India would be to the advantage of 
the Indian people, — their political advancement, moral 

Sol 
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reformation, and acquisition of educa- 
te scrutim-fft^n^f if appreciate and respecter 

learn to anrirff-^ Combat the things of others, one mu^t first 
wL ® true v^orth Here 

tW thf f P°'"t clearly perceived 

msliads religious thought contained in the TJpa- 

Hm™ unsurpassed in \alue, and that in fathoming 

IhoueiTfZms aSd Lhe°f.‘''° '!<>■’“'>= »f I>“““ 

con?rmnA^L‘'“‘ pre-eminenlly played mhis 

““‘i not*^thal of an 
to bo woTtli n ^^^tisan According to the Buddha, a judge, 
and ciTfn^ lflli. m formulating his judgment 

of these take care not to bo actuated by any 

foar‘Sd/Zo"""^ P-t-J^ty. grudge. 

Ihat^ ■tthon'evfilf the character of Ramraohun 

expre's Pronounce any judgment or 

v-lfethor f question of the day, 

India or tlin nl that of the settlement of Europeans m 
Props’ oJ W the SulUe. or the freedom of the 

wtirkn n® clearly and unhesitatingly dealt 

J^modms disadvantages, as well as all 

had to mvn a fii possible of application monever ho 
IcsVv with ^‘cp'c »t impartially and fear- 

Ld that «U King "‘““‘'O" ‘hat had an.en 

adm\^»l?A *!hf f ®“ddha, Rammohiin possessed certain 
he J mln “ leader. First, 

nessof A.r ^ tJiod^pest conviction of the righteous- 
was fit by him. and ofthevictorj tint 

r Secondly, ho had 

Jndthf flnk.tlfTfll *'"?''' “n unerring vision of the future. 
Throt. -s at f, ”’,^^'”‘'^‘^”,'‘'’^blned with practical wi«dom 
of™ iff spirit of his 

rre"enef ilfl ^bat he fs for all time, and his 

mfment.Af ^ ^^etled at all critical 

tnoments of national retrenrfanAr, u 
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life of the SangUa ^eto either enjoined or sanctioned by 
him, yet he never looked upon himself as its foundor».nor 
did he hold that its members should look up to him for 
guidance It is for this reason that ho denied himself the 
right of nominating any successor The whole position 
resolved to this that a principle was to guide their action, 
and not any person Ho was w itU the Sangha, and yet out 
of it , for to be wholly idenfified with the order was to 
commit himself to the position of a partisan or sectarian, 
from which he had always recoiled Similar would seem 
to be the relation between Rammohun and the Brahmo 
Samaj Rammohun Roy never considered himself to bo 
the founder of a new religious sect But it cannot bo 
denied that ho inspired the ideals and principles working 
in the Samaj, particularly those connected with its anti> 
sectarian, universal aspect 


1 O 

Miss A. Margaret Barr, M.A. 

Unitarian Mtntsfcr, late of Rotherham, England, on 
Rammohun, the Universahst 

I have been asked to read a paper on behalf of the 
“Order of the Great Companions " And indeed it is fitting 
that a Society which exists for the purpose of promoting 
those things which Rammohun Roy cared most about 
should blend its voice with the rest in this Memorial Meet- 
ing For the Order of the Great Companions “was formed 
to further the study of Comparative Religion and all that 
makes for the realisation of the unity of all life It aims 
at Unking together those who are working for World- 
Brotherhood along spiritual lines, that is, by preparing the 
way for a World religion It has adopted as its motto, 
‘The Brotherhood of Nations through the Sisterhood of 
Religions We believe that though religions are many. 
Religion IS one , though systems of faith are different, God 
18 one Wo believe further that it is institutions and priest- 
craft and ntes and ceremonies that divide, whereas if men 
would but follow in the footsteps of the great founders of 
religions, and of those who, m every age and race, have 
recognised religion for what it truly is, — not a theology to 
be accepted, but a Way of Life to be lived, — we should 
enter at last upon that World-Brotherhood and World- 
Unity that have haunted the dreams of all the great 
prophets of humanity 
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reformation, and acquisition of educa- 
te 8crutiJ?«V and and respecter 

learn to atinmUn things of others, one must first 

'(Vas ‘ °"® ” ^*■“0 worth. Here 

that the wealth ”nf Point. Ho had clearly perceived 

nishads wna nno^ religious thought contained in the iJpa- 
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are beginning to recognise that there hath been a prophet 
amongst them* — a prophet and a great universaU«t, 

In imagination ive may put into his mouth the words 
of the Lmperor A.kbar in Tennyson’s poem 
“I dreamed 

That stone by stone I reared a sacred fane, 

A temple, neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 

But loftier, simpler, alviays open-doored 

To every breath from heaven , and Truth and Peace 

And Lose and Justice came and dwelt therein ” 

For Rammohun Roy was one of those who liad the 
vision of that temple, and lived and laboured for the build- 
ing of it For this he will remain for ever beloved and 
hououred by all those who are striving to follow in the 
footsteps of the Groat Companions, to whom undoubtedly 
he belongs 


1 1 

Swami Adyananda 

of the Rauiaknshtta Mtsstoti, Bclttr Math, Hourah, on 

Rammohun and the Re-awakening of Modern India 

In the midst of the various cross currents of thoughts 
and exciting events in India today, the greatest need is 
CO ordination of the different ancient forces of national life 
on the one hand, and assimilation of the new ideas on the 
other Modern India can no longer be an isolated unit 
detached from all world currents She has to be a figure 
in the modern world, and play her role However proud 
wo may be of India’s achievements 'in the past, we cannot 
ignore the need of tremendous reforms for the healthy 
growth of our national life in the present 

Bwt tloien, tjveTj TaVitm a atVieme of thing's, 

a general philosophy and outlook of life, which he dormant 
m the national consciousness during the period of 
decadence Hence the need of a national basis in an era 
of reform 

The great men of a nation are the centres of reconcilia- 
tion between the old and the new By their inspiration and 
initiative, the leaders awaken the nation to self-conscious- 
ness, and great changes follow The groat Raja Rammohun 
Roy, whose death centenary we are celebrating here today, 
was one of our great national heroe«, who, during the dark 
hours of confusion, mperstition and consequent degenera- 
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tcaSifr? po««PanJons our elder brother^— 

Wav nf of the Way of Life, uJiichistho 

Biiddlm Confucius, Zoroaster and 

of thn.n r ‘‘^for times many a score 

hfe wiM.T/"” ®^^Sbt their spirit and travelled through 

RaoZ in their eyes of the great Unity of 

these ^®^*S»ons Surely Rammohun Itoy was one of 


wort studied ten languages, at least four of which 

the trpnRii solely With a view to exploring for himself 
whose 3v of the vsorld-s religious literature , 

him to the ‘momentous discovery” that 
God a«s comprehending the Unity of 

Sltv of ""o^ship m spirit and in truth, the immort- 

simtiial f " ’ discipline as the basis of 

scriDturfld nftt the central teaching of the canonical 

relitrioiK? ^ ^ ersalism which sees in all great 

on/nS teaching, not a part of truth 

the varvincr ^pressed m different terms to meet 

ism wl^Sf different ages and races, -a Universal- 

whatever fohowshipall “those who by 

UnivRrco would acknowledge some Principle of the 

aTwfTt.R i meditation on that Principle as good, 

ofthR as the guiding principle 

of life*.-.uch was Rammohun Roy, surely 
one of the great Umversahsts of modern times 


but evHTi rrinr^f teaching that we honour him. 

Like all ^he things which he taught 

nreachftH ovo Companions he practised what he 

Son 1 misunderstanding and perse 

their ^reat princfples and to 

mtemSnal political, national and 

he who fii-Rt e +1“^ passionate lover of liberty, it was 

the^Mldren of trumpet call which was to rouse 

awaken to shake off all their fetters, and to 

nmveT heaven of freedom of which your poet 

for the way himself 

fruit not oSv rn ?^'' that his spirit still lives and bears 
m manv anihRr the most, but 

The divine never knew him in the flesh 

old might well hf^t came to the Hebrew prophet of 
Sponhy foeTand Tw?r" ‘ Son of manf stand 

to a rebellions ^ speak with thee I send thee 

transgressed their fathers have 

thee unt^them day I send 

whether thev wiM r *hey, whether they will hear, or 
been n r know that there hath 

been a prophet amongst them Today. India and fhTworld 
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ato beginning to rccogmso that thero hath boon a prophet 
amongst them, — i prophet and a great univcrsahst 

In imagination wo may put into lus mouth the words 
of the Emperor Ahbar m Tennyson’s poem 
“I dreamed 

That stone by stone I roared a sacred fane, 

A temple, neither Pagod, Mosque, nor Church, 

But loftier, simpler, always opon-doored 

To o\ery breath from heaven , and Truth and Peace 

And Lo\e and Justice came and dwelt therein ’* 

For Bammohiin Koy was one of those who had the 
vision of that temple, and lived and laboured for the build- 
ing of it For this he will remain for ever beloved and 
honoured by all those who are striving to follow m the 
footsteps of the Groat Companions, to whom undoubtedly 
he belongs 
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Swami Adyananda 

of the ilirsstou, Bcltir Math, Hoxcrah, on 

Rammohun and the Re-awakening of Modern India 

In the midst of the various cross currents of thoughts 
and exciting events in India today, the greatest need is 
CO ordination of the different ancient forces of national life 
on the one hand, and assimilation of the new ideas on the 
other Modern India can no longer be an isolated unit 
detached from all world currents She has to be a figure 
in the modern world, and play her role However proud 
we may be of India’s achievements "in the past, we cannot 
Ignore the need of tremendous reforms for the healthy 
growth of our national life in the present 

But then, every nation has a definite scheme of things, 
a general philosophy and outlook of life, which lie dormant 
in the national consciousness during the period of 
decadence Hence the need of a national basis in an era 
of reform 

Tlie great men of a nation are the centres of reconcilia- 
tion between the old and the now By their inspiration and 
initiative, the leaders awaken the nation to self conscious- 
ness, and great changes follow The great Raja Rammohun 
Roy, whose death centenary we are celebrating here today, 
was one of our great national heroes, who during the dark 
hours of confusion, superstition and consequent degenera- 
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couratfi°^n^ progress and freedom with great 

ODDosftinTn?^ conviction, despite many obstacles and 
Personality, deep scholarship, 
above all, Ins indomitable will, were 
tion in ^^4^ inaugurating the first chapter of reforma 

1 when the life current of onr 

vanoiT. iS ebb India, owing to 

denrfl^t nn M was in a state of great national 

fS m ^ eighteenth century, and was 

of 1 ^ problems which required the able guidance 

f„_„ 1^1. Personality Eaja Rammohun Roy with Ins 

SmSf ^11 intellectual genius handled 

and problems of the time Armed with reason 

Si?v o?’ untiringly against the meaningless 

revivft^fio incf conventions, and thereby tried to 

revive the lost vitality, vigour and health of the nation 

Raja’s life and work, it can be 
the TTotti, great believer in the Monotheism of 

li LYtnrT w ’ influenced by his study of Islamic 

formless f nn the Upasana (worship) of one 

reiStS ^ Universal Being ( Brahmczn ) He 

Hindu, ‘' 0 "^™only known as the polytheism of 
S held IK believing m Upanishadic Mmiotheisro, 

ll^Kr if scriptural authority had to be tested in the 

The Raja by his studies in 
S TW® Christian and other scriptures, 

TTnivol^ Monotheistic faith to the higher plane of 
m!ifv ini thereby tried to bring about national 

Sli ,dt« %^^rmony between different faiths He conceived 
need orK^i,^ Universal Religion We all feel today the 
and nur amongst the diverse faiths of the world. 

Wfl havn^n 11 *^ 1 ® tumed to the ideal of a Universal Religion 
reheiniK, recent years how conflict of 

COT ntrv iK^, 1 created so much bad blood in our 
continue to talk glibly of religious 
toleration and synthesis of religions 

and^niTKo®«?fT'!l°i the diverse conflicting creeds 

behcfit of iKo ,!l® World, from the fetishism and crude 

and ethnic dogmas of different historical 

To Snvn ’ 1*®, supremo knowledge of the Jnani ? 

realise thni of this difficult problem, we must 

S sLrid ®" ^ intellectual assent to 

ess^ntialfv “"S’ theological dogma . it is 

einorionco experience Since religion is spiritual 

tho One liuinan personality to 

of religions Reality in different ways a synthesis 

timis annlriiili “self spiritual ideals, some- 

inch nit toils '^°f*|rQdictor>, because suited to the 

inclinations of different groups of men in society ft is 
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needles*? for mo to say that such a synthesis of religions 
cannot bo realised by a more eclectic process It is a 
happy sign that this important question is agitating the 
minds of many leaders 

It IS not possible for mo horo to enter into a discussion 
about the solutiono of various problems which the Ra]a 
suggested for the advancement of our country But I think 
it may not be out of place for me if I attempt to compare 
very briefly the Raja s movement with the later movement 
which our great leader Swami Vivekananda inaugurated 
towards the end oE the last century Both the movements 
are mainly based on the philosophy and gospel of the 
Upanisbads and stand for unification of diverse creeds 
sects and castes of the country under the banner of a 
universal philosophy 

Swami Vivekananda also gave us a universal philosophy 
and religion based on Vedanta He preached the synthesis 
of different faith*? for which he received inspiration from his 
Divine Master and wanted root and branch reform m the 
country His pre«?entation was however different, and his 
approach towards national consolidation was more funda 
mental 

It IS difficult to say whether Swami Vivekananda s 
exposition is re interpretation of any particular classical 
school monistic monotheistic or otherwise Speculations 
characteristic of academic philosopher*? were absent from 
his teachings because he strongly held the view that 
VedantiC truths were records from the books of spiritual 
experience rather than mere intellectual ratiocinations and 
that the apparently contradictory views found in the 
Upanisbads are nothing but different readings of the 
Absolute at different psychological conditions of man s 
spiritual evolution during his search for the solution of the 
mysteries of existence So the Swami did not put forward 
exclusively the claim of any particular system of philosophy 
as the only true meaning of Reality 

Thus the views of different schools of thought were 
hlntuied a. hy lum TbAugU he 

traced the foundation of the universe in One Eternal Self 
he was not a Mayavadin pure and simple He accepted 
Tantrik Saktivada and Vaishnava and Saiva Theism too 
The result of this synthetic approach was that the Swami 
accepted all and rejected none He pointed to us that 
Reality cannot be shut up in a single formula 

Realising the Divine immanence the Swann gave us the 
me*?sago of our Divine heritage and inspired us towards 
progress in all directions by manifesting it In India we 
had long forgotten the me'^'^age of freedom which the early 
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over-powe:red^s^a^^]^^^^ centuries ago Weakness 

gaining strength ‘'topped Insteadof 

narrowing our vision defend ourselves by 

the one hand a shadow”^ niaking artificial divisions On 
of the society a^d distrust was moving n section 

ancient Acharyas to question the wisdom of our 

only With the ^nn’ hand, many were busy 

of things essentials instead of getting at the root 

both trmd To^^awaV^ and Vivekananda have 

consciousness self 

re.elatmn light and 

movements rhversUils 

because variety nnf views are bound to exist 

But we can certainly nniformity, is the law of creation 

Ra” '°r°" “f -mce ofr^amry!'™ 

who inaugurated^^ n” pioneer in modern times 

and humanity Snai^l service* for the country 

inspired us to the servicft ”ie''**ago also 

thereby reminded us of 

service subjective aspect of social 

collectivism, ony^oth^/nU*^* sorvnee, cosmopolitanism, 
intellectual or nraematf/» . i "lO'cment on moral, 

fundamental spinS^ i® 

arc hard to solve of all beings human problems 

but unless he outgrows hN environment* 

remain only the nmno .V^ mwor nature, harmony will 
Service of humaniiv dream of a hv, philosophers 
spiritual Idealism o^R>»^°*r^ therefore be inspired by the 
allH>mbracing on the altar of an 

of our civilisation. ! Idealistic aspect 

social activities * ® tlioiight coloured all our 

much abused ‘caste svsi?m*t*"“? appear paradoxical, the 
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Pandit Rishi Ram, B.A, 

Vissionctri, Ar^a Prdlinulht Sabha, Lahore, on 
Rammohun from the standpoint of the Arya Samaj 

Before trying to undorstind tlio ^\ork of Rajx Rani- 
mohun Uoy from the \io\\-pomt of t)io Arya Saniaj, it 
IS necessary to knon the po'sition of the Arya Saniaj,* — 
what it IS, and wliat it stands for The Arya Samaj, to 
start with, does not preacli a new religion, nor is it a 
sect among so many others under Hinduism It is a 
mo\ement started by Swami Dayanand baraswati m 1875 
to purify Hinduism of the social and religious abuses which 
are no essential parts of it, and which crept into it when 
the Vcdic studies wore discontinued and forgotten The 
Arya Samaj is trying to restore Hinduism to its pristine 
purity and glory. Aryan culture and religion as found 
m the Vedas and Vcdic literature are grand and sublime, 
and have a message for the whole of mankind 

Taking Ins stand on the rational interpretation of tho 
Vedas, Swami Dayanand preached tho worship of one 
God, who is eternal, omniscient, omnipotent, blissful, 
unborn, wthoiit any form, tho maker and supporter of 
tho whole universe Ho condemned idol worship and 
worship of gods and goddc'jsos so prevalent m Puranic 
Hinduism Ho preached immortality of tho human self, 
and pre existence and rebirth according to the theory of 
Karma so universally accepted by the Hindus Ho stood 
against caste system as based on birth, but advocated the 
fourfold division of men according to their profession and 
merits, thus solving tho problems of intor-caste marriage, 
inter dining and untouchability He emphasised tho need 
of the four Asramas of Brahmacharya, Garhastha, Vana- 
prastha and Sannyasa in individual life as contributing 
to the highest physical and moral welfare of the people 
Tiiis w^o*ie programme ot religious, socia*! and educational 
revival, while it appealed to the intellect and to the patriot- 
ism of the Hindus had its inspiration in the Aryan scrip- 
tures He did not know a word of Cnglish and his whole 
teaching was the outcome of the study of, and actual 
living up to, Vedic ideals He repudiated the isolation of 
Hindu religion and opened its doors to persons of all 
races and countries He actively preached this religion 
to all, and directed the members of the Arya Samaj to 
carry these beneficial teaolimgs to all corners of the 
world Such, m short, is the genesis of the Arya Samaj 
movement 
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Ratnmoliiin Koy 

custom ° " *°’ "Imttormff nil tho fetters of blind 

into tf " ‘’“Pf'fstitioii, pcnotrntcti through tho deep layers 
It on, J spiritual and national well-being 

f “^^Rined than described,— the utter dark- 

timo m which religion was shrouded at the 

nnrfri,. bcott rcdiiccd to a more mechamcal 

Ttm^or of certain ceremonies without anyconsider- 
n *?*/ cthical and moral consequences. It was like 

w.Sc ^''J‘»ch tho groans of the 

of no"‘ ° o°V py^cs of f husband 

DGon1ftJof7° Salvation was supposed to bo won by 

SS ifr wlieel^ of tho Car of Jagan 

of God “^0 at Xashikarvat Worship 

names and tl w ith the more repetition of certain 

bod^ wit?,o?f outward marks on their 

worfhinTii. to the moral life of the 

^uraee to rSlf Rammohun I?oy had the unusual moral 
consuminf? against all these practices The all- 

worshin of Ono devotion to the 

universe and 7 , 1*5 tho maker and governor of this 

which went^ tolerate any doctrine or practice 

©nt Qg^ainst tliis principlo jVftor £fainii 3 £r ® 
t^ok° u? d®® ®P“Ptures of other refigions, he 

relief and dnli^^f Sanskrit literature, and to his great 

also ttie core of the Hindu scriptures 

forth anS r® ‘r® worship of one God He thundered 
generanv^^snnn®^ Upanishads and the Vedanta, 

fime Tho r I? included m the Vedas at that 

aS AthSvan Samhitas Rik. Yajus, Saman, 

popular, nor w«f they imdTrstoiTa/l’h ™ 

considered prescnbinj ine% ^ 

the worship of different nitural 1®^ rituals and 

Roy went up to the U^mshads Rammohun 

Dayanand went a step further Vedanta Swami 

Vedas were not only the foundat^o^ Proved that the four 
culture and philosophy, but thev^n^ the whole Aryan 
ship of one God under various attnbnfo® ^"ciUcated the wor- 
eutos and names 


The chief characteristic of this 
that it IS absolutely unalloyed and nifro ® nionotheism is 
however groat, is indispensable for the Vo i Personality, 
tho worship of God The history of the a ^^onceptlon of 
of names of great sages and great toaclm^” '‘I*'®/'' f"” 
nr incarnations, if you like hn^li them 

erfinnn,-oa * "“j they are all 


prophets or ...vo...onu„.,, „ ^oi, tiKo } ■'••i.-.f, 

histone personages, they come and go 
Master of all beings existing beyond the lim i 
B V*! jpr irrrtU / 

rov 
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Raja Rammohun Roy stood for this thei**!!! He not only 
rejected the deitiosof Hinduism, but stood aRainst deification 
of histone persons in other religions as well 

Raja Rammohun Roy ga\e full importance to the 
authority of the scriptures, and conformed to the belief m 
the Vedas in the generally accepted sense In his Defence 
of Hindu Ihctsm he says —“Prom the perusal of these 
texts, I trust, he will bo convinced that the Veds not only 
treat of astronomy, medicine and arms, but also of morality 
and natural philosophy, that all arts and scionces that are 
treated of in other Sastras were originally introduced 
by the Veds" In the Introduction io the Abridgment of the 
Vedant he says — "In order, therefore, to vindicate my own 
faith and that of our early forefather';, I have been endeai Dur- 
ing for some time past to convince my countrymen of the 
true meaning of our sacred books When the Brahmo 
Samaj was started, the worship was conducted purely on 
the basis of the Hindu Scriptures 

The Arya Samaj admits the eesential unity of all 
religions in so far as the quest for the Infinite is common 
everywhere, and that there is a certain standard of morality 
which IS recommended and preached by all But if from 
this view, the idea is deduced that all religions are the 
same, and it matters little whether a man belongs to one 
religion or the other, the Arya Samaj dees not accept it 
The Arya Samaj appreciates the bright features of other 
religions, but at the same time it claims that Aryan 
religion and philosophy have a special message for 
humanity, that they must survive and contribute their 
share to the knowledge and happiness of the world There 
are Hindus also, who declare themselves to be universal 
and cosmopolitan in their belief and sympathies, and say 
that salvation is after all in every religion, and if Hindus 
pass on to some other creed, there also they will obtain 
salvation, and therefore it is not a matter to be agitated 
and worried over The Arya Samaj cannot appreciate 
this attitude, and reads in it the signs of demoralisation 
and deterioration 

We have to ascertain the attitude of Raja Rammohun 
Roy in this connection He had universal sympathy, no 
doubt, and appreciated the good points of all religions 
But to say that he was for the conversion of the Hindus 
to Christianity or any other religion is far from the truth 
His was a devotional mind, and he was in search of a place 
where ho could offer worship according to lus convictions 
He for a time thought that a Unitarian Church might 
prove a common ground for person® of all denominations 
who are for the worship of one God , and «o ho exerted him- 
self for its establishment It is a fact that tins exotic plant 
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did not flourish, and withered away very soon , while the 
Brahmo Sama}, started on the basis of the Vedas, at once 
appealed to the imagination of the Hindus and got a firm 
hold in no time 

Raja Rammohun Roy gives his own religious creed in 
a letter to a Christian friend, wherein he writes ' — “In 
conformity with the precepts of our ancient religion, con- 
tained in the holy Vedant, though disregarded by the 
generality of the moderns, we look up to one Being as the 
animating and regulating principle of the whole collective 
body of the Universe " His faithful adhesion to Aryan 
religion in outward symbol is shown by his keeping the 
sacred thread up to the last moment of his life 

It IS a matter for gratification that compared with the 
times of Raja Rammohun Roy and Swami Dayaoand, 
there is at the present moment better mutual understand- 
ing of different religions, and greater appreciation of one 
another’s good points* and less of hostile criticism Let 
us hope that this process of good-will and better under- 
standing will continue to progress, and ultimately bring 
unity among mankind 

I ha\o to deal with one point more, and that is Uni- 
versal Brotherhood Today the world is suffering through 
being divided into a number of water tight compartments, 
each looking to the other as an enemy. Tins is due 
mostly to the lack of realisation of tins ideal of human 
brotherhood But it is one thing to preach this doctrine, 
and quite another to observe it in practice Unless no 
go deep into human nature, tliese evchisive tendencies 
will remain If my humanity and feeling of brotherhood 
come into play only towards people who belong to my 
country, race or creed, it is no brotherhood at all , it 
pure otid simple cotnnuinalism The Vedas declare tb® 
Una! goal of unnersal brotherhood ond iinncrsil conscious 
ness in the following mantras — 
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Ra3a Rammohun Roy -vn orked for this ideal throughout 
his life He was deeply concerned in the freedom move- 
ments of all peoples of the world, whether in Europe, 
m America or elsewhere, and ho felt elated whenever ho 
heard of their success Ho earned on a successful crusade 
against the inhuman custom of Saft, for which he will 
always he remembered with gratitude by future generations 

To summarise, Rammohun Roy was the first Indian of 
modern times to revive the ancient Aryan culture, and sow 
the seed of all those reforms winch go to strengthen a 
people, and bring happiness and glory to them Swarai 
Dayanand, later on developed the 'lame programme by his 
independent thinking, and adopted ways and means tp 
carry it to a successful end 

The mission of both the Arya Saraaj and the Brahmo 
Sama] being similar, it would have been a happy consum- 
mation of things, if a way could be found by which the two 
bodies could work in co operation for the common object 
VIZ the social and spiritual uplift of India and the world 
at large On this solemn occasion, when we have gathered 
to pay our homage to this Superman of modern times, 
let us join our hearts in prayer to the Almighty so that 
our hopes may be fulfilled in the near future 


1 3 

Prof* Uttam Singh Gheba, M*A. 

of the Khalsa College Amritsar, on 
Rammohun and Sikhism 

Raja Rammohun Roy was one of the greatest reformers 
of modern India, who not only worked in the field of 
religion, but also made a permanent mark in the spheres 
of social political, and educational activities He pulled 
down superstition from the pedestal of religion condemned 
the worship of idols, gods and goddesses, and exhorted all 
men in his thundering voice, to worship One Almighty God 
and no other Like Guru Kanak, the Founder of Sikhism 
he did not believe in the supernatural rev elation of the 
Aryan Vedas and 'the Semitic scriptures (Koran and the 
Bible) Nor did he believe in the principle of intervention 
insisted on by the founders of several religions But he 
took up the same attitude as Sikhism as found in Sn Guru 
Granth Sahib 

‘ Bed kateb sans ir sabhAon bihira, 

Nunak ku padshuh dise zAliira 

that IS, * God IS beyond all Vctfas (Indian sacred books) and 
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• Nanak’s King 

needs Just as a wife 

Atma access to her husband, so 

prophet in nrdi ^®5uire the intervention of o 

Jhis monofiiojo^/ have union with Paramatraa (God) 
common Eammohun Roy, which is 

anTi J f his loud voice against super 
turne^manv awL^? Hindus of Bengal 

“Humatiiiv has been well said that 

with ereat^mo^^ music ” As IS usual 

oncfi fn? society, so much so that his parents 

wen? fo?war?n.!f ^ their home Yet he 
Before he . ,“°5^^unted, and did not cease to effect reforms 
hehadlaiddain^lf father land.-for good, as it proved.- 
Brahmo Samai foundations of a new church named the 
m ^ ^“ouut of good work 

_ ’ influence has spread even to the Punjab 

RammohS’s hfe”*with®^°^^^ permit me to review 

resumX ?nv ”7 ®®"®® of justice Yet before 

Bengal that^if ^ 7 *uust point out to the young men of 
feel most ffratofnl ^^™*?ohun Roy to whom they should 
treir SLeJf H and highly indebted For at a time when 
voyaKes XLd English education and 

It was RfimmnV.’ wlmther for study or for any other purpose, 
for introdnf'in^*^*^f?°^ ^t° ^^oed the displeasure of society 
possessed M that the Raja 

SioSlism ^ outlook on life and had ideas of inter- 
Nanak wlin T, PP3,rentIy he shared the views of Guru 
to the’ went out of India in order to preach 

there is*' bi^ fW ^^®^®nt parts of the known world that 
His ?h ?dren Father, and that we are all 

hood of Ood and the ZlhLtoS of mai''°“‘'’'’ 


Rev w. s Urquhart, M A , D Litt , D.D , D L 

Pnnapal, Scott, sh Church CoUene, Calcutta 
A Pilgnmage in Memory from a Christian standpoint 

celehra* loVof o°io'^oV°n this Centenary 

Ho has boon deserii^ greatest men that India has known 
“muUIplo personality" and^n*^*^ Brajondra Noth Seal as a 
than most great me^ to l?n ho requires, even more 

K ^ai men, to bo opproached from many different 
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point'? o£ MOW Forhap'? thoroforo ifc may be permissiblo 
for one who dul not belong originally to tins country, 
although ho has lv%ed considorably more than half lus life 
within its boundaries, to share with you m your tributes of 
appreciation 

It might indeed bo possible for mo to claim a specially 
close association, inasmuch as I represent a College which 
at the time of its foundation owed much to the assistance 
and encouragement of Raja” Haminohun Roy. As is well 
known, it was ho who provided Dr Alexander Duflf with 
the room in Clutporo Road where his College was first 
started, and who introduced to him his first five pupils, 
removing, — though not perhaps in a way of which Dr Duff 
would have fully approved, — their initial prejudices During 
the fevy months of the Raja’s continued residence in Calcutta 
after the arrival of Dr Duff, he gave constant encourage- 
ment to the young missionary, and it is interesting to 
speculate what the results might have been if their asso- 
ciation had been a longer one Perhaps the religious history 
of Bengal might have been different if the Raja had been 
permitted to return to Calcutta, and to renew his friendly 
CO operation with one to whom at the outset he had been 
so strongly attracted 

A Centenary affords an opportunity of making a pilgrim- 
age in memory and of expressing our reverence, and in this 
way we atone for the “persecution and wilful neglect” 
which some great men may have suffered in their lifetime, 
and we absolve ourselves also from the accusation of 
indifference And if there is any truth in Maeterlinck’s 
beautiful idea that the well-being of the departed depends 
upon the extent to which their memory is cherished m the 
hearts of their descendants, who knows but that we may be 
rendering a positive service to those whom we would 
honour ? At the same time there is danger to ourselves 
in these pilgrimages of thought if we do not make 
them in the proper spirit of resolution to profit by them, 
il wa axpaod. m. mata tattaspecti.va aantiraeut tha enatey 
which ought to be devoted to prospective action In 
this way, as has been suggested, “we evade our 
responsibility to those who are immeasurably superior 
to us by repudiating them” in deeds, however we may 
honour them in words In the life of him whom we are 
commemorating, there is to be found an example which 
will protect us against such a danger, for if there is one 
characteristic vhich is outstanding above all others, it is 
that the Raja, with all his learning and culture, was not an 
intellectual dilettante, but constantly wedded thought with 
action' to the lasting benefit of his contemporaties and of 
succeeding generations 
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He IS worthy of our honour, for of him it has been well 
jsaid that he ‘laid the foundation of all the modern mo\e- 
ments for the elevation of our people ” In virtue of his 
clearness of mind and activity of spirit, he began, indeed, in 
re\olt, refusing to tolerate superstition or degrading 
practice, but his revolt was ne\er mere negation It was 
the cutting edge of a positive action, and destruction 
was always follovs ed in his thought and practice by 
reconstruction 

His activity was the outcome of a well informed and 
balanced mind By wide ranging and deep study he had 
entered into possession of the religious and philosophic 
heritage of India, and his interst was not confined to one 
faith only His knowledge of Hindu, Mohammedan, 
Buddhist and Christian scriptures was profound, and he 
found truth in them all, oMncing a raarvellou'? power of 
synthesis and escaping from many of the weaknesses of 
mere eclecticism His tolerance may have been intellect- 
ually unlimited, but practically it was always guided and 
limited by his respect for the welfare of the individual, and 
by Ills abhorrence of injustice or of anything that contri- 
buted to the degradation of personality His doiotion to 
study did not result in an attitude of detachment from 
practical concerns, but on the contrary his ruling motne 
was an application of spiritual principles to the world in 
which ho lived 
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It IS tho brc-idth of hi*' reforming enthusiasm ^vhlc!I is 
most of nil impressive His criticism nnd his sympathy 
nhko \Nero directed towards other countries ns well as Ins 
own Ho was ne\er a hohover in tho principle, “My 
country, right or wrong" The rights and tho wrongs of 
humanity were for him independent of geographical loca- 
tion. He was a nationalist internationalist, and freedom 
of mind nnd deliverance from oppression were ideals which 
ho cherished for all tho peoples of tho world Ono instance 
of this was that, ns is well Lnown, he took, ns deep an 
interest in tho passing of tho British Reform Bill ns if it had 
immediate effect upon his own country. Ho folt indeed that 
“Whatover w rong is done 
To tho humblest and tbo weakest, 

’ncath tho nll-boholding sun. 

That w rong is also done to us " 

As has boon said, “Ho initiated us into tho modern ora 
of world-wido co-operation with humanity” 

Above all, religion was tho guiding principle of his 
thought and of his life Beyond tho warring of tho creeds, 
ho sought for a unity which might bring pence, and tlio 
ultimate secret of his love for all humanity was his belief 
that all men belonged to tho family of tho ono Heavenly 
Father 

To a large extent ho was influenced by tho principles 
of tho religion of Jesus Christ, and one of his most 
interesting and influential publications was a compilation 
from tho Christian Gospels under tho title of “Tho Precepts 
of Jesus”. To a Christian it may seem surprising that he 
did not draw certain conclusions, which seem to us possible 
and oven inevitable, from these Precepts, and that he was 
not more ready than was actually the case to assign to 
Jesus Christ that central place which is given to Him in 
Christianity As I have already hinted, it might m this 
connection bo both useful and instructive to indulge in 
a httlo historical speculation as to what might have 
hapjMuxfid jJ iJje jassoiuaiion between tho Raja and Dr 
Duff had continued for six years instead of for six months, 
or if tho Raja had beonborn threoquarters of acentury later 
As it was, ho was involv ed in a somewhat profitless contro- 
versy with some of tho missionaries prior to 1830, who 
defended the Christian faith by means of categories of 
thought which nowadays we should not be inclined to use 
Wo hold firmly to the truth underlying the Christian 
Trinitarian doctrine, hut we should express it dififerontly, 
and it was the rigid form of expression which seems to 
have constituted the chief obstacle in tho mind of the 
Raja Both he and his opponents in controversy were 
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unablo to get beyond tlio nc'iociation*! of the Greek 
term for “substance” and the Latin term for “periion” with 
all their concrete metaphysical implications and thus their 
points of View avero noedIc'''’Iy divergent Tliey felt com- 
pelled on the one side to vehement defence of, and on the 
other side to vehement oppotiition to, the idea of “one 
Substance and three Persons" To tlio Haja this savoured 
of tri-thoism and was m contradiction to his central doctrine 
of monotheism To the orthodox Christiana of his day it 
sooinod to be of the very essence of their faith, and thus 
there was on both sides a misunderstanding of the funda- 
mental truth of Christianity In the Raja’s time many 
were driven from a Trinitarian to a Unitarian position by 
a mis-statement of the Trinitarian position ; and contrari- 
wise, and for the same reason, many failed to reach the 
Christian faith that would have been the natural homo 
of their spirits We are not nowadays concerned to 
apportion metaphysical importance carefully between God 
and Christ, as if they were rivals one of the other , and 
yet this was what the Raja thought, rightly or wrongly, 
that the missionaries were attempting to do, whilst he 
himself was equally concerned to show that Jesus Christ 
was of lesser metaphysical importance than God, 

When nowadays we say of Christ, and believe of Him, 
that ‘ m Him dvvelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily,” we take this to mean that in the incarnate Christ 
we can discover the character of God in so far as that is 
related to humanity We worship God as He is revealed 
to us in the face of Jesus Christ, and that revelation we 
consider to be the crowning answer of God to the age long 
questing of humanity. Christ is the window through whicli 
we look upon God 

And we gladly join with the Raja in appreciating the 
value that is in other faiths, in admitting the wonderful 
unity of the consciousness of God in all humanity, m 
holding that nowhere has God left Himself without a 
witness But we think that there is also another side to 
the matter, and that here we have to ponder not only upon 
the marvellously unified searchings of humanity, but aNo 
upon the answer of God, — the answer given m the actual- 
ity of Christ breaking into the world s history, as Immanuel, 
God with us No one could have put the question more 
strikingly, more penetratingly, more comprehensively, than 
Raja Rammohun Roy , and I think ho was also waiting for 
the answer, and that he would have heard it more clearly 
if the voice in which he was invited to listen had been more 
sympathetic in its tones 
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Ramananda Chatterjee, M.A» 

on 

Rammohun’s Monotheism as an Aid to Nation building 

Of the three maxims m politics, in ethics, and in religion, 
Inch Ram niohun Roy often repeated, the ono on religion 
\\ as from the Persian Foot Sadi, and runs thus m English 
translation — 

“The true way of serving God is to do good to man ’* 

This puts us on the track of the mainspring of his 
multifarious activities for the welfare of his countrymen 
and of mankind in general It was lus religious faith 
As I liave obsor%ed elsewhere, all earnest attempts at 
reform, whether religious, social, political, or of any other 
description, are based on faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth and justice and huroanity, whicli is synonymous 
with a belief in the moral government of the universe 
This IS an essential element in religious belief One would, 
therefore, expect to find Raja Ramraohun Roy, the first 
all round reformer in modern India, the first to act on the 
principle of the interdependence of different kinds of 
reform, — “above all and beneath all a religious personality 
The many and far reaching ramifications of his prolific 
energy were forth puttings of one purpose The root of 
his life was religion He would never have been able to 
go so far or to move his countrymen so mightily as he did, 
but for the driving power of an intense theistic passion ’ 
He made no secret of the theistic passion which ruled, 
his life ‘ 

Yet, at the many meetings held on the occasion of 
the anniversaries of his death during a long course of 
years, and on the occasion of his Centenary also, speakers 
and writers have for the most part, dwelt on his achieve 
meats as a social reformer, a political worker, a Uterateur, 
a linguist, and an educationist, — very often not even men 
tioning the fact of his having been a religious reformer, 
one who worked hard to uproot polytheism and idolatry 
This neglect of the religious side of his personality led 
the late Dr Mohendra Lai Sircar, a great physician, and 
founder of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, to observe at the Rammohun Roy Annuersary 
held m Calcutta on the 27th September 1889 • — 

“In connection with the versatility of the late Baja 
Rammohun Roy, I hope I shall be permitted to take this 
opportunity of saying that it is a matter of great rejoicing 
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that he should be claimed by all sections of the community 
as a man who ought to be admired Gentlemen, while it 
IS a matter for rejoicing, I must at the same time raise 
my warning voice that we should not lose sight of the great 
central truth to the propagation of which the late Raja 
Rammohun Roy devoted his whole life , and that was the 
unity of the Godhead The great aspiration of the late 
Raja Rammohun Roy was to enable the human mind to 
acquire the highest truth which it was capable of acquiring, 
and that was to have a just, correct, and true idea of 
the unity of the Godhead I need not dwell and dilate 
upon the various reforms which he inaugurated , those 
reforms are going on rapidly enough But I must say, — 
and say with the greatest regret, — that the greatest reform 
at which he aimed, namely, to instruct his countrymen m 
the unity of the Godhead, has not made adequate progress 
Of course, you will rejoice at the establishment of Brahmo 
Samajes throughout India as evudence of the progress of 
the great central truth which the late Raja Rammohun 
Roy tried to inculcate But compared with the masses 
of this country, who are deeply ignorant of the very fact 
of the unity of the Godhead, these various churches are but 
infinitesimal drops to propagate that noble idea We have 
not done sufficient to propagate this idea and to do real 
homage to the Raja With all our boasted education, we 
are, gentlemen, practically atheists I am an outspoVen 
man, and may be blamed for making the‘=e remarks , but 
still, when I recollect what tlio late Raja Rammohun Roy 
did for the abolition of idolatry, and what we have since 
been doing towards the same object, I must say that we 
cannot congratulate ourselves upon our energy '* 
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immodiato future, or ultimately ; and opinions differ also 
111 relation to tlie niotliods to be adopted for inning that 
•status But all agree that a change for the bettor is 
necessary. It is also agreed that for effecting that change 
the people of India ought to unite and be bettor organized. 
What stands in the way of such unity and organization ? 
I shall not hero refer to all the obstacles that hinder unity 
or make unity difTiciilt for all religions communities. 
I shall take only the case of the Hindu community, and 
refer to an obstacle or two which stand in the way of their 
unity. 

It IS a matter of common knowledge that caste and 
‘touchability’ and ‘untouchability’ keep the Hindu com- 
munity divided But it IS not always borne in mind that 
the worship of some particular god or goddess in preference 
to or to the exclusion of others, is, or at least has been, 
another dividing factor Sectarian quarrels, sometimes of a 
sanguinary character, between Vaishnavas and Saktas, 
Saivas and Vaishnavas, worshippers of Sivaand worshippers 
of the snake goddess Manasa, and so on, used to disturb 
the mutual relations of different Hindu sects to a great 
extent in the not distant past Perhaps they have not yet 
disappeared from all parts of the country among all strata 
of Hindus To the extent that they have disappeared, the 
result may be due to religious indifferentism, or to the 
fact that present day worship of some deity or other is not 
as sincere and ardent among all sections of the Hindus as it 
used to be in days gone by In any case, it cannot be 
denied that the Hindus would be a more united and better 
organized people, if they individually and collectively wor- 
shipped One God in spirit and in truth, than they -are now 
If loyalty and obedience to one supreme political leader 
make for the solidarity and strength of a people or a 
political party, can it be doubted that devotion to the One 
True God would make a people united and strong ? That 
the feeling is growing among Hindus that there ought to 
be collective or congregational worship among them, and 
the growing practice of snrvajamna or all caste Durga Puja 
among Bengali Hindus, indirectly prove that unity of 
worship makes for national solidarity 

Faith m the Supreme Spirit has an energizing and 
strengthening effect, as it implies belief in the moral govern- 
ment of the universe, and faith m the ultimate triumph 
of truth, justice and righteousness Hence, worship of the 
One True God and meditation on His attributes cannot 
but make for the vigorous conduct of all righteous national 
struggles and lead to their ultimate success 

For these and other similar reasons, Walter Bagehot 
wrote m his Polities, — ‘Those kinds of morals 
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aSd religion which tend to make the firmest 

h?,nir character are sure to prevail, all else 

fioff creeds or systems that conduce to a 

perish, except some hard extrinsic 
nrifi ^ Strong beliefs win strong men, 

TOiiw XT stronger Such is no doubt one cause 

if « Monotheism tends to prevail over Polytheism , 
I steadier character, calmed and 

concentrated by a great single object , it is not confused 
riteo or distracted by miscellaneous deities 
according^ religion m cotitmisstoti, and it is weak 

literate or illiterate, Hindus of some education 
hrilii^! worship of the formless Para 

brahma is the highest religion taught in the Hindu Sastras 
majority of Hindus, including 
thrwnfsh?^^,?/ intellectuality, will urge that 

and thaf Parabrahma is meant only for great sages, 

men worship is necessary for the generality of 

*=^6 idea of the Formless Supreme 
ffio ^ bt It ^ found that among some sects of Hindus, 
arft Bengal for example, even illiterate peasants 

SniTif devotees of the Formless Supreme 

hard to believe that those classes of Hindus 
hitho to produce successful students of metaphysics, 

nigher mathematics, higher science, etc some of whom 
abstruse original work in philosophy 
anil confined to the worship of images, 

j aspire to worship the Formless Oversoul in 
S bhs”*^ ® highest privilege, duty 
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Rammohun and the Teachings of Zoroaster 

strikls^ Ji!‘® Bammohun Koy, the one thing that 

ronresentltlv^ f the 

InKuire ‘ t? highest and purest ,n Aryan thought 
the finest » re'*! Hindu expounding 

Is KurSrisM ^ thought . ond further, one 

of a Sre H.ndn"® wonderfully the Aryan thoughts 
ZoroMt^ closely akm to the teachings of 

-6oroastcr, the Great Persian, the first Aryan PropJict 
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In the 19th century, m the midst of the population of 
almost a continent, \ir. 220 millions of people, hide<bound 
by hoary customs and a deep rooted caste system, he boldly 
proclaimed that the ultimate authority for religion and 
morality "wa*? reason, and the interpreter of such reason 
was the conscience of each individual rational soul 
AVhilst we admire this courageous leader for standing by 
his conviction to appeal to 220 millions of Hindus to come 
out of the antiquated moulds m which their religion, 
morality and life were all cast, we can well imagine him 
carrying about the flame from the same torch that 
Zoroaster the Persian Aryan lit some thousands of years 
ago Amongst the ancient and untamed Aryans round 
about him, Zoroaster with an equal courage asked the people 
to use their God giv en intellect in the choice of their creeds 
and beliefs With an amazing foresight he asked them to 
use their own individual judgment, and distinguish between 
right and wrong, and thereby bring ultimate victory to 
truth and right, basing their religion and conduct on reason 
and conscience 

The following quotation from Rammohun Roy may be 
taken as interpreting almost faithfully the law of Asha 
(the Divine Law of Harmony and Order), expounded by 
Zoroaster in the Gathas, which, with the use of the Good 
Mind, would take man and his civilisation to the summit 
of perfection 

“A notion of the existence of a supreme superin- 
tending power, the Author and Preserver of this har- 
monious system, who has organised and who regulates 
such an infinity of celestial and terrestrial objects, and 
a due estimation of that law which teaches that man 
should do unto others as he would wish to be done by, 
reconcile us to human nature, and render our existence 
agreeable to ourselves and profitable to the rest of 
mankind ” 

Rammohun Roy’s conception of the One Being who is 
the foundation of the hamonious organisation of the 
Universe is the exact interpretation of the concept of Asha 
expounded by Zoroaster in the Gathas His appeal to 
distinguish Truth from Untruth and to find rehgion in 
Truth and Truth alone, echoes the thoughts of Zoroaster 
in the following Yasnas — 

In the beginning there were two Primal Spirits 
twins acting in consort , 

The'se are the Good and the Evil m thought and 
in word and in deed 

Between these two, let the wi<;e choose aright , be 
good, not base 
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ong twin Spirit*?, tho evil-doer chose the worst 

Holy Spirit of Goodness, 
chose the Truth? ^ heavens for garment, 

Lorti^^if ihose wlio would fain please the AVise 
Q with righteous deeds, perform with faith in Truth 

reflJctedTn teachings of Eammohun Boy as 

them cnmnitf t°o ^ell known Let 

as below teachings of Zoroaster 

Aryan of flm shall see how a true and great 

teachf^^fn^!^^>^¥^ century is a worthy interpreter of the 
Aryans\ut one branch of the ancient 

Persian hr in Aryan race, including its ancient 

i-ersian branch Zoroaster the Great Persian taught — 

of alf no!:! Supreme Being, the first Cause 

Ultimate Eeality Pythagoras 
before flourished in the 6th century 

conceived nf that the ancient Persians 

Light for\is^b?dy 

religion for humanity was the 
Patlmo Avestan fragment says “Aevo 

and fhnf meaning There is only one path, 

and that is the path of Truth * 

destmy of the world and of humanity 
wnrA osress towards perfection, that men and women 

k3lSL“dw.S tto'-s''*-' 

her man and woman should, of his or 

intellect using his or her individual 

good a?d evil truth and untruth between 

neh ?r 'I heritage of all men, whether 

fppfmn prince or peasant, equally to reach per 

fection here and immortality hereafter 

following the Path of Truth 
o? God — ^ w® establish tho Kingdom 

world ^^'luahty, harmony and peace, in this very 

tlio^Sunrcmo^nM!!! Zoroaster m Ins Gathas taught that 
Was tho ernbodtmpn^’ V’® Krcat Designer of tho Unuerse, 
on all men and . ^ immortal attributes and (hat 

of the S?mo aHM^®" •" their h.es tho first four 

S,™."to;Var, 1“"'”"" '-■’-M 1-0 K,ft.<) 
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(ff) Thtoughovvt OUT lives -we must acquire the 
first attribute of Asha Vahishta, i e of perfect truth and 
righteousness 

(6) We must cultivate the attribute of Vohu Manah, 
1 e the Good Mind, that is, our minds should bo good and 
poi«;ed and resting at perfect peace Then wisdom will 
guide our life, and every day we shall deliberately live 
on the principles of good thoughts, good words and good 
deeds 

(c) We must endeavour to help towards the 
establishment and maintenance of a righteous and good 
Government for the welfare of all, rich and poor, noble 
and peasant through making our own the third attribute 
of Khshathra, i e Holy Sovereign Power, whereby the 
Kingdom of God can be realised for humanity in this 
very world 

(d) We must cultivate the attribute of Spenta 
Armaiti, le devotion, love and zealous work for the 
Welfare of humanity 

On our making these four beautiful divine attributes 
our own, we help the world in its progress towards pei- 
fection, and ourselves attain to peace and perfection here 
which is the fifth attribute of Haurvatat, and when the 
final call comes, attain to the sixth attribute of Immortality 
in the presence of the Divine Essence m the Abode of 
Light and Song ever hereafter 

Rammohun Roy was a great Hindu Aryan At the 
same time he was equally a true follower of the teachings 
of the Great Persian Aryan Zoroaster 
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’Itst?*! C«lT9r^C?l<J <flC5tr <ltWI 

^^f5. 

■5rj??CJI?l 6^131 ?}C^, 5f?C3!5 s*{5 

"‘itnFTri^ I fsp-g 

fVn I f%f^ c^ jfjic^ ^^51 (?} ’J? 

\ ^}'^1 
cwa vf.af a^caq i jjtcn ^fa 

^ica at3f 54 a^a ^^at^ at^^ifa 

'®ita'® afaalc^R i ^PiiTfaTc? al’^fa ^afiata nafa 

afaal afas aafa, apu^ ^’alc^ 

fV'sat^^it \a«Tata aafcaa wa, ^*afcea <2^^^ 

^ I ^ra a^ i ^»n 

cac-ta cata i ^lai^sl, caiata 

^ a^f^ai. <£mta’9a ^:ca aa^ifaf^a i 

(jjx^ er^’^ "afac^ f“tcaa i cac*f ai ca'ta ®'^r$a '®{K5’, 

c^\■^ ara^ar'^a ^fc5,— ai cam faartaf%a, at cata 

t cwc*f 5t^a aaaaa, 'siia ^5^at& 
aac5!^ fa^ ftw '^;a ’^Tc^'a f^ta aft, ^RraaT<' aa'ca^ • 
'aaa ^t%a atacaf^a ^ai t ^aa %tt^^i!:a aa^caa aa at*®5l ca*f 
ap'ifa , ar-rta t ^aa« 'eatraa k't ^r«5a1 

cai^at^la atpi^ 1 afa^f cacia cn a’si a:a 

aiR^ ^ 1 cat caTa 'aatatRa acai'e ^aata at*ata catci 
a^ aHal afacaa i caa ata aRf^a’a- 

fBf^ 'atfa^ta i 

atacat^caa ^ataa a^c^ aarta ®f?Ta af^tca, cw. a^tc^ 
cataT'Q nft at i caa ca'fa CEsjtf^^ 

'aaiaicaa catta 'arfaal afaai *if^a i ^t^ta ct“I 

« aaa at i 'St^tcar aatifa ^fac^ -^Tca ^ijaa ’•if^'s ^^tc>fa 
ai i 'sr|^'5l faat^i, ^r^a ^tat cafcai at«a aaa ? aa 
'saata^ ^Tf fsf ^^=1 «iicciRr f%fi^ ^attal ^facaa i 
a'^ta ata^atR-^a i a^fa ^rar^ at^t fag 
^"sta, «<f%cat»t, a^TOia ac? afsat f«fa ^ifnalf^caa ( 

tf^^a afarsc^, ataratR ata a^a’ataat, aaraa’^af, 
fHTta aa «a^^, a*? aiftrsia aaa, aitaaa 'fcam aafaf® 
cnaa, a^ataansa fitf^i^l, t'atfi? fa^Pta ■sta’^ i f^fa ‘flcaca 
^Pta'tj ^*5 faartmi <ar«ll acaa, a'^'ft? faataa afaat? ^nzr < 2 ira 
aaMa a^iaa i f^Rt ata^tf^ at at «jaa ‘atoataa ^wa i a<ra 
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3pf55 

fhm ctr^t^nl 

CTH 1 ^t3c^ c^tf5 c?tf5 '£{^ ^g> f^fj{ 

<4^ w c^t^ '®itc^ c^i. ^’iflc^tt'o 

^c*i ? 

cTr^’-'^c^T^ ^\T^ f^?ii 'ii nt^i^iii- 

fe5i^ I c^’siii cifc^t^^ 

om c^’il. c^’if^ '2J5<5 

U^\^ ntrf c.vi^ cif^ft?, c^’if^T faat^ 

^tac^n ^:1x4t fa'i^t^t'l I f«lM 

^si c^ ^^aif|c5!^, 

^t^l ^faai 5c^ ‘llfa ^1 1 w m *!f3j-f5i^ 

t ^:f5f^ fi{f% f% 

t ^tc^T "c^tsRl 

€lc^t^ 'si'itir, '« 

^ !*» T5ta r^af^ ft^lHsa ^faal 

"Itc^ic^ c^ 

^taci ? 'simial f^'sJl f-w, 5nwHc*f“l 

^csrt^^ <2n^ ^1 1 ^\, 

’®it^ ^ I 

^t^lc^rtiR 'sit^ta '=if^t^:^ir‘l 

«rtc^, '5rt»5tr I ^ta'l, c^-c?fc*fa c^if^ 

^fjic?T cjfc-r^ ^3l 

^c^c*t ^fsr 511 ^^1 orc"*!^ i 

c^ 'it^twa ^^;w‘Ta 1 ^ 5 ^:. 

^ CHl^ f¥ '®rfn^, ^caa sfair ^fkv^ 

i^vfi 1 «£ifs «jf5 'Sttc^ -5?^ c^ jgV 
«l^n>^ ^^5TC?, «»ia ^ ^ ft <5mfa^ 1 

«t'at(%’3 5?ta n*^j1 is«t j 

ftwic^a *4^ <4^ cirl^ ’?l'?t? cq, 'srfnJJtcsfa srta na®T 

’ftaii," I— '«t5C^a Hfit»fc*f9 
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flfT® ’«{fPI I 

‘ftutR^n ^\ n’^rfsi I '®ilPi 

?R5r ^^51 ^r?f5 «tf^ ©T»R I 

^r5t5 '^*tr^?t fq5t& '5{^c^3 

<?J653 f^cT C^T^ ^5.7} ^"Slil <2flfO "tf^C’S 

«2i^f?^ r ^5 -^^1 j 

sHf^ Opr, c«i“r i c?i*f 

c^t^l fV^ ’gNCJir^c^i^f fs^c? 

f^, c^jfS vii^^^cT^a I cn f^piT?,— 3C^t*i^r^ 

^=t I ‘rt ‘S’Tt =?c^3 

afiitH 51'f'l I kj5 

’iinJc^^ ’?f^T 1 71^ »i^ ^*t I 

^ «jct 

•?^lc^n <sjri^ I vg «ic*$ ^^tc 5 . 

Cf^ ^ ^rrscoir ^1 %u ‘i;-*fToi i 

iJtH ^f35l C^ 

^1511 'i’ii I »fc*S? * 

f?^5 « ■'^■^1 f^r'jTPfsi r^fi, '^ro 

1 |*x?CO yC7 C^. 

Jitf^c^i 'qiOi r?? c*fr<r=if^ ^>, ^1^1 »ft-!rs^ 

^:-!t ^*1^1 5f5l ^t^05 »ttcil I f«t^ *it3 Of 

^wji ^KTse <iif^ «i:itn ^31 «it3, <7\ 

31^1 3t^;C5ltljq 313 I Jn!?t<?l0f ^r^T?! C*11CT WT^*)! I •«? 
3t7l»?l3 >«? B3I 3?^rr^?I, ’?t?}5l'3^t5 

3l'2 C313U 5fr<irf5CnJt I 



MRS, HEMAL AT A SARKAR ; MRS. S. MAHMUD 


f^^ai nt'6^1 -^n ^1 1 

?iT^i '®it»rfr 

l^t 

^ 1 5l?t^ 5Jf? ^t^t?i 

\C?l %T I '2lf%^1 

c»K ^ I 

's{\^ fl, c^ "st^, ^t^rtof^ I” 

c^\ fn^l * 

'^t.— “«1^, C[ ^'6 ^1 C^H, 

'^n «ii-*tic^ } I 

I ^1 f^, ill «nc^ 

r«tll Vl\ f^mcil^ 

TT^^tw R\ M'i ^c>i r— CT^ jfu^ 

^21 ’^tii 1 c?!^ fi[5R ’lie?, 

'^If^tC'® f^?R 9lf^1 

'Q f^?l ill I ^^f^il r^^l^ilfil in <‘A 

r^*2ll « ^^l^^lCiT^ ^’Slsf ^Cil^ ilWT '®ltc^, 

'^^t^il ^ilttiH elf^ f^il ill I C^til 

^tKc^^ciTu «£}iff^f^ ^si^ ^^5rt3i *1^ I f^i 

>1^ M^cii^tf^rlVii*’ sry ^ , iim: *t^i f^Jtje^ '^v{t^ i 


1 s 

Mrs. Shams-un-Nahar Mahmud 

'sjfl 

( The Homage of Muslim Womanhood ) 

il^I '«t2c^ nh ?!tiiwt^ 2tcii<i,— •sjfs^TiKa ^tg fif® f^c^ifCii^ 
ilff '!irniit?i '5^*115 »f2r4t!r 4r^«( i 

iltJta «tnf%, ^tf|g iltft? ^t7CeI5 ®i5J ?tilC*lt5iI 

^t2C^I?, ^1 'qminl mt I pRt?*!, iltitu 

f^f:? ?F5iflft Tf’ca enc^;?, vrf^ ^‘c? sj^^fa 

cii^ I ^tlx ent 5113^5 <4^ 

§r?m '®lt^ ^tfJl 5it?iM I 
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ADDRESSES ETC , CALCUTTA CELEBRATIONS 

55{lf| f^lC^tfl^ Tq?J I I 'SJtW 

^r*r >5ctiTst^ ^»i5i?rn ^itl^ '=ijc«it5^?t? 

'5(RTf^ i c^^f^if c’lr^'sfCfs 

r*i^ fsn;? ^n% I 

'sia ^5CJi f^f^ I 3j5ic9 

^^\r- JisjTjt?! jjcsf ?}i^5 

f%f^ 5r^i cncjtf^cfiiT,— ^a-si^ 

*1T3*J< -ofC^ c^ ^( 

I *fT^ ^f5^?P 

c?irji^snf f^fu ’m fjfn f^f^i «}c^ff 

C^fC^t, »1»RI -If?*! 

R , ^5* yj^i^ifcqa c^tiiTi, c^r^-yntu 

5Itr^^, ^^^1 C^C=f^ 

CSC? C?^ I *il?!«!f| iic^l ^*C?I 

aiT9? c\ ?RC?t^? 4ir^ 

f?’? g’sTCQ? s^f^Til 5t**tc^ ?ra^i, f?»r?)w3 

’iw Rtat <£ife mu ^c^wr? c^ii’F-csi?: e fast?* 

^Rsc^ 'Slt?t5i Ofe?j, f??c?? ^gr 

*1? CSC? c^9j } 

3RC?f^ ^n’lfc*!? ?rt5 C«{CT il^*] ?C?f5C?IJT, *i;’f?I 

’JW >«’« ^’ft? ►c? c?. ’f’c? 

ntr?^6 ^cato^i c^'jjit^ji ?«^ ^c^ifeciiR, 

^^ac?« r?r»ic? f?»iRr ?Rc^^« cjiini 

^.?w^c??t? f?c? ^filcK? cncaflcn^i 

»<? c? f^H ^>inrKcar ’f'c? ntPiTt? ^cn^r. — 

c»i< ftc^j:? ?r:tc!^ ^»i»i^;*c^t? <j;^xt^ <?c?‘5si c^'^i f 



MRS, S. MAHMUD , SJA. HEM LATA DEVI 


^5. ’ft^N f^, ^1 I ik\ 

’i^tq'3 c^ cicsc^, ^'^ 5ti 1 ^rcft? ^wc3p 

^t?c*}i?[ I f^5{ji vi5 c^ ^tCTfa'Q ^»if^ 

'5lt^ C“ft5^5 t 

'5^t^ 'afc^ ^’c?l C*IW I ’ifn 

'“it^m'l ^1 ^tfs, ^1 ^’C5! f^fq^ 

'«^^i^?IC*i Centenary meeting C^C^I I 

^tqc^^3^ ^:qnc^ ^c^'f^cqH— 

“Milton, thou shouldst be living at this hour, 

England hath need of thee " 

wr-i? ^fq, *'?iNcJit^, c^l^tc^ 

t 'qt^ ^tf^t <)tr=?r5 n ” 


1 B 

Sja, Hemlata Devi 

(a grcat-grcat granddaughter of Rammohun Roy) 

(i) 

( A Man of a Noble Type ) 

«itfn^?lc^ OTi qfJii «ii%g c??n ujt- 

<StC^I^ C3£t^?I iSjC^^Ffg eit^ cq^ C2}%g 

c<^c=¥ c^twtf5 

CTtc^iilS «t‘i«(t?t*t?f qcq' c^fcqtfS ^9, jprq, 

=l^f 5»'cq «Ji!l c^c^s q|tg, ’JWJ 

Vi^\ .<15?^ -Q xm ■^t^?}! 

"21^ » 

Of '5*1’ ^^95 'qtcq '^^fS ^ttqtwcq 

5i^c*f5 ^Ri’ o3f ^>qsi ^rcn ^ 

njw-t Oiu ^iN I cFTJrt- 

'5?i lift*), ’Tq, fqcti I c?^i5 qt’Rra 

^Ttcq ^ (Sit*} ^5'33 q:2T ?n;f^ j ir^q 

nt2Ew vficra c^w 55t5i 'Sts «ttsT-^l5r5 qfs9-3r 
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I 'Q 5pnT ^’c? ^^^3 Jii5|3 «(t? 

I m>ir:5 m >1^ ’pnii 

c^, ’sttc’ii ^f^cvn »ffC 3 , >1^51 ^\t^ t 

^ ’5I^^f3 \*Cv\ 

I ql 'Sl3^tC5?t^ t 

T^T^ C'^fa^ 5i;i , ^{3 K?rC5 csrfs^ 

^c»ra? C'sni'fN CTcn I 

Jpn^ ’ifaFa *tfca, 

’?*M9 ’it^^ c^fpfi ^f%3 3!c«{j 3’cfi '=jNtc»ra ^t^il t 

^la ^ta nt'eai ^rsa ^v; ^tc^* C6t«; c^ 

Tff^a ♦iw i *P5 a«.^c3 

^Mca a;c^3 f^c;^ I ^TafW^Jl 

^^tc aa 5t^a cac^p j 5i»j^} 

®«C33 ’?f^f^ 5jf5tcai I 3 ? 33TJ{ ^’:3 •fl'5? C3!*^C^ 

5if;T <6 ft^f3 '^jrtj J 3t?t f^C^5 

3t^'i-’i®tC3? w at^c® I "siti^a'^Tl^a ^car fe«, 3 ! 5 t 
f'^’^caa c^tc^ csm c*fajr* ^ atavta \ ^3 

^^3C3a fi[3K ’j'VIhr 3^5f ^tft-^lfer ^fca^ ^faita 

'^<‘1 ^*C3 ^T3a1 t 

(ii) 

( Rammohun in his Family ) 

[Thia article by Sja. Ifemlata Dctj, being of Epcclal interest, is added as a 
supplement to her Address ] 

3ief1 3T3C3t^ttS 3? C5C3 3t3t5i3TCif3 ^ ^5l i ^3 
3^t3 ^ 1 3^ C3C3 c3Cli ^3IP5fi J 5’/^ 

3t*rt3^ 3Nl 5 31^3 3^ W^nf?f3 Tf“f 3^.33 33t3 f33t5 

^ I 3f3l 33* C3C3 f33t3^ C33 \f53f3T?-f^3f^ 3t3i3- 

33rt3 3tt33t3 W3Itf33 3C!? I 33tW^lf^ 3t^t3 C^VsIC^ 

C3 33C3 ^C3C3^ f33l^ '3^C'$ 3t3tsf 3fT'e ^3l3lBl 

tf=33^ f§C«T3 I 3^ 3^3333 C3^!Cif53 f3^t31Jl3f 3X3 "3^ I 33- 

^3C3 ^C^rrf^ f^Bt3 3f^*3^E^^C33 3ffC^ 3te}t3 33:^ 

33 ’PX^ I ^5C33 f333 ^f3 3W ‘®;PiT«3f3 C^&31& 33 «it3r3 
*331 C3^3 3’C3 C3t? I ^’<33^1 ^3Rl 3l 3C3 '«ltC?, C3C3 

3t«.3t3 C^I3WCT3 3tC? tSt3 ’1^3tf5C3 '*rtSf ^35t3 Of'SXi t 
^ ‘ rajtuontw toy centesabt^ 



SJA^HEMLATA DEVI 

S— iJtsiTCT vCJl I VI 01 

cw*ttc^ 'St? I 

c'stw^d t^\i^ 

c^t? ) f*;n-?t^“i^1 ^tr? Jjif? ^?tc^? 

’1^? t?l^\c^R cetf^r® ^'u\ ^n* ‘5^15, 

'St^t ^t05 JS?F?t? ^1 I 

C®I05 I ^t? ^ 

1 ?t'fl? Choral >1?!^ ^OF ^t'Q?t? 

M'^ I ?T91 ?’« ^^r,— “Slftr^ C'JfC^ I 

5pF5t^ ?tnr^H I ^t5? 

-^c?? CSIOI^I f^(W ?t^? f^ ^1 

oftc^rl ^f??tc?, 5i?r^ ©tcJi I ?t^l ?t? c^fof? ^'5t^oi? ^icT 
t? 535t^nr^ I ^t?1 ViSI 

^’c? ^toi ctt^ r^fit c?^tos '=5lCTf 

VC*! M\ 

t C^t9 f^iT ^\fi{ ; ^'sjtl^ fi^t^nt I 

^tcn ^1 ?t5)1 f^ic^ ??! ={1 ^^Oll I Ol’ftCfl CT^l 

I 'qJiiC?? '^f5 , 

♦t?"^8 ^^C'^l, "CH’f C»f^, ?^1 Cif'«?tJtf^ 'snc^ ; 

^1, 3^?) ?J^C5I I” 

?i^l , c^c“f te 

^8t? ai f|5T ^?i ^1? c^tc? I ?r?im ?t®i 

?C5s^?t f^C?, ?t?i 8t^r«i^t5iC^ f^C? ^fsc? I 

’j’stJftw? fRC^ ^l^c? \ 

«|5fil« I ?t^t? C^’t^lC’P 

^f*Ptt?tcw ntc?^ I ?tJi 

I f??tc^? nc?^ ^3I1 I C^1& 

^c^?t f*re, ^11=? ^1 I 

E3CS}Ilf% ?t^1 C'»t« f^C? ef«n C’fcnJI 

Imc^? ^c?? c^cwf? I 

^^HutCIf? *lft CST3 ?tfST 

3T?Sjf^*J1’5I CSt^^fi ^t'e^C^ ■?tCH I 

3r?^5l- Of ft I oi c’loicff? •^toi 

cnws 1^^, i!t®1 ‘50T f^C5T;R 

^ic^T , ‘i'§-^''-^tC3 ^ '“iRsft? ^t«irt? <t«{ 

«f<(?l I 
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^ (nr^t f|c?r^ I ?5? 5f5 

^tMt-SjiitTf, ?|?lti2t3it»f I ^t«fTafJifCTR ^ni?i 

I cJT^ ^ cjr, 

l^z^, I “^aic^c^ nt^^i ^fc’f 

^^3, CT, ^r-SJtfJ ^Rf<3 ^1 C^ ^t3 

f^t^t fsf 1 ?iT^rfit»5trT3 

tfJhi f^R ^’C5i ^r®j{ I Rfc^iR(63 ’i^’ 

■sirSTfsilfs'S I ^ C^t^d ^tV.— Rra 5^t£{»Tl'fC^ R|^3W* 
C’lt^ ^t3 c5^R^ ^C^RcsR, "C^ C^W3 

Td, ^5ic^ ?” Rra Rfcit ' 

c^ CT <i)^ t 

<?\t ^^^tc«ni Rc^h Ri^^d I ^3 ^t^ii 

CTrt 'Sl[C?t^ , c^tfe ^ Rcs^Jl 5T5ft3 ^1 I 
’tt’Q3l3 f’F^ 'atc^' ^Rcir ’dl? I 3T^1 
^’ai Trt3f5 ^VS 0\ f^fd dtd I HW *It3C?H dl ,— 

'63 ’’CSf ^t3 Of^d m ^1 C??t ^Cd 

I— 3mt3 C*l\^ 5^CB)ltR3 C5lC*f Of^fl , ^'ICd CtRt 
«f33 ^ ^ I 

^tfii^ c*f^ ’itit 3 *i Rc^d dl i 
♦lf33tr33 C 3 \ 'jR 'TOT^CT ^13 R*! 

I f333^r^ Rfl ^3 «t^3 C3 

5i?itrjii ^t3 Msi'JTf froi t i33:3f RrR ^t:’ 5?R(rr?t nf<- 
^nid3 I Jp;:3 »i^^3 

'St3 RRi^ '« cidd ^f3 1 

^13 «fi'5^ R*I «3n C3, Pf3^t3 5lfc^ <SI|‘l-’dI 
3nc^l^^?:3' r3n'C^ 5JlR •tr31IH{ ^’C3f|c»1iJ I Ht:3*C^C»'C^ ‘fl RC3 
c“>li»i c3:3R»: t>? ^1 ssc^nHs Rc^s '5d-!rr^3-5t3 

— C3cn f^tr? 3tR! ^;t:? 3^c'3 *1^^ 

R: 3 i ^1 3:c^, •c3-’5rrm ^ims sjits; ^1 ■jfw, 'dR’rta 

fCini c^n ’jR ^1 r 3Tii idc* ejin dl v'a r»fX^3^ =t i 
vinfjR 3t«ir.iitr<«! r3i:ti3 iitR:3'3»i:n?,— 

^13. r!i?;T:’? ajin: *»f« i" ^:n RR ^tC33 *Jtct3 Rr® 
c':«fV:*»J? «— ( 3*!**^, c-V i«»» O 


*A)(uo«rx *t>t <rrrrjfi»T 



MRS, SARALABALA SARKAR 


ao 

Mrs, Saralabala Sarkar 

0^; 

( Rammohun and the Emergence of a New Bengal ) 

^^^1 ^.*^1 m CTt’t 

I ^1 el^ 

C^ 51^51 ^f^<I 'sit^?ll if^- 

^l^iJ C^m «if® 

c^ m \ ^tk o\\ 

f^^tt*t?i «-'si^ ^]f^ «if^ '^sii 

‘5^f5 W 

^«0 f^nit^ '=1?^ ’3f5»l ^C5, 'G 

'Slt^l ?ltC^ ’?f%’a;’^t![, ^T^til 

f^nt Jiff'S 

c^i ^5^^ 

^kc'® C5^i I Bfsar-^i^ai 

^*11^5 i cf\t 5pif» eJ^f^ 

<2l^n 9|t« I ^if^’I'^a 5filC3l2 <£(«n 

^’>1^1 tgt?^ ^5it^ ^:»jj '=it^^ i 

CT n^ ^i%5i 5f^3r *« «5}®K ^f%aF«i 

^21^ ?ff^ ;^1 ^t^tfe’l?! ’If'ffil'l cat^ 

-s^X^ ^ I 

cal^, «l<t«s. ^Jlt^til*! C35t^?I I 

‘f^n^’ >£iT{^ »5^fs ’iT^ I ^)ht 

C5tt^ *trs , ^2TC5i a ‘’ikK?} ’:^’ii’® 

fP\ ’{’I? C5tC«{ ^VS m I ?{f5 

f? =Ttf^5Tf^C?I?T, ^r!?ni 

o\ wsi f^t*R c^iic^g C5i:«f ’if?irt%T , ’ic^j^ 

■Jpi »t^r5i9 c^ o\ i 

*?jiif«f* ?Tf%^ fjjffT?} I 

’it'?,^ c^ ntc^ I c^n 
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I ^ ^1 *«llTOt?f,’ 

'5i<t «nl%^ ^51 j 

‘iiw ^fscT <sii:?t^ ^ i at 

f%5l'«f^^ ^^11 CS.%'fto1^, ’ir?^ 

's Tit^nf^ 5}*=^ 'Q ^it^^Tiin -2r?f^^ ?? i 

illl f^H’SIijf^ Jjini ^if^ ^1 C2|^3 

*1W ^C^twa ^TJ 5l1 I ^f?9 

f^9c^a ^f3c^ ^5, iiW'^ c^wtJ f^cwa 

<3^1% >5?.-qT5 -^fac^ IIT^C’F^ 

’I’ltc^ ^5f f%E 's^t'JS^ItTf -^fsre WfTt ^^5 

’I^*^ ^ ^1 I ^C’F ^f^ltBR’F, 

^ Trnpn ^ 1 

Ctr^ ^ts, «£fr3JT 

^VS « ca;^ \ ijjI C3Jt^C^ ^r5 CSl^lf c»l’f^ 

^T^fJ 5 ^, c?«?t 55 ‘ 

eisfi f^, ?ir€t (STff^ 3?}5 

I tit»i ^t5t5 tff?^ . 51^5 

•iti^fii’f tjTf I 

»ITt?T J^tfJll!! I tpnfsrfs 



MRS. SARALABALA 

Tffsc^ ♦itc?, c^tq 

^fnntc^i f^cw: mi^ 

»(lfTIC^ v£)^f5 plC»l?I ^511 I f?'s 

s*55t^ d}p?^f:!f I ’ifij?! 

^^1. ^^'1 Rt'lt^sn n'fRl, Crit ’IC^f 

CTto «IC\!I5F »tc’t?^ 

>ii^ iitw c^t< ^ta 

^ir<^ 511 1 fii?(i i{C’^9 

^^tc»( 5f^ni f*t?itc5, ?i€^i ^ii??rT?i ^c’f 

nt??*! j c^^?i 71^1, ^jjoj ^rmc^ve t(t*$^ ^\t\ 

'9 I ClK^ I?t5l 

|1^RR5}C^ f^l'C^? ^IC^l 

5ltr?l?llt^ I i5^?Sin C^ 

TO C^tH Tlt^Ti^ 

5^1,— fi^fl CTI^ ^n«1t!l <21^1^ 'Q 

T]f\^ "511^11^ , 'Sl^t^. c^t 

nMm ^tch] ^7i«i cfr“t i i&t 

CTx*i fe^r^Tfcw^ OT’nt 

5itc5r ;i?ic5i*f w i Sni’sfjiR ^iii ctfPfc^ ^tr, 

itfii;^ f^vsi f^^>rs'Rc^ 

CTOI (R 

\C?1?l ?P«I1 ^tf^^l HHl riC#! 

5l€\i{tClC^ ^^*11 i«ittii ^tr?r, 'ST^I ^^CfT ^tf^5l 

^t‘Ell CTJ, 2}f f^, cnt 

■*^'?^ti ‘iJ^ '5lttl''f’n? 1' RS. ^ ■^TiVnltii 

^t*fmc5fc“r 
^IHT C^U <2iwn^ 

si^iafR I 

inn of5i c^, ’i^'Tt? '2i«fm ^ritg 

'« CffltsR c5itc^?r 

f^C“R 5S}^ >6 3ff?r;5 I ,£1^ ■^51J 

5it^ I ’i^n (’sift^ ^if^ 7K«(j 
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^^sTc^, ^t^' 

3f5(fC5i^ ^ ^Tf'suTc^, 

^t«5ii m I ^t^f^tcffc-r frs w ^t7®n 

•^f^^t'Q ^t?t t 

^rf5!'?T? 51^^ ’sjf^^jtcn ^cs5r« cifRr® 

*tt«iii ^1 1 ^Tsfni ac“f c^ji vii^fs ^/tnt^ i 

^cti c^ «t!r^ '« ^tc5. 

ef^»r ctR 'Si^f'i 

i 

^tft^tf^ c^ ^c^st n'^f^, c»it 

ij^(ft? ^imtcij <£f^“r i '®itsr^ 

•qf?!^ t at“i 

iltt I 

Cate'S!?! 

^TM 's^Tf^e 

f^^rc-j i^^i-r; oq^ I 

'ota^^c^ \c«i yv^^ ctf'S^l 

^rc^i c^t ’I’jffRg ^fiipif ^'6^11 T[tit 5?i I «(tf^T5r»f‘f/ 

^1^1 .iir- 3rf^?nr^:^ i 

^mi ^llncstt?^ W?r CffT*: OQ^ f^C5? 

<£t^t*r ^tl^itc?, ^ c^r»( ii:h Ht i ?c^« 

3itfnjrtr^5jtc5 c*i wf^t '=?u^, 

^^^T^ a ^3 h»(5lj ^/5 c 3, ??t c^i 

f^3 ftp6^ , ^<{iPr ^ jprtc^ «ir^f33tw3 c^Pi » 

^3. *(^ n^C^ -e '^;ifV»f'tC33 r3^3 r^WWl 

^f3C5t Cif3l m a, ^C<fC“I ^ f33CS« ’J’Sf^T =Jt^ » 

«jf^3l 'JT?rBi c^ *jr^3r 7i?t^ 

t^U ^Tnt c*fe5l c^t^ ^"a ^i?tc»5 

^l^?I 31 JTitl 3’5f5?t*f« 'if5U»3 551^1 

^(^tCiTJ •t’<t5<3 3!S3f5 :itl* ilVt< ^f^l3tC59 
3tr?C3 s««1 3ttc’« *1lCe^ 111 ) C»3*CJf3l (JJ^f-’CT ^fcsfi 3(n:*J5t 
f%w’*ifn3U» firs^tfs csi siwflJ'e 

sfl^, fjf^ qrS^ \ n’^33c^ *fi^sn «jfi3i?:?c«f5 fa'sictf ■*?fi’»ffl 
-fl ■«inr331?l ix C!55ir3> I «ir'l’»f?|t{'( ?Rc»iit 

IS''! 


IIAMMOJKS I50T <T’!ir-<*RV 



M /^ S . SARALABALA SARKAt ^ 


5it?i I C5J Tj-Jitc^ c^\7{ tfs^ '« 'F^rst 
5tr^i:1 '« ^tcv 

f^j?i «!r«?tfc(r ^fi?t m c^ '5Hf5i 

7l^ cj{ "«T9c^g ’r»i«N 

’»iiR^j nl< f^’Ftc-ni 

\ ^5?’?! ’^if^i ^fam fnatc^, 

3^1^*^, ^t^ta faa'c^ ■^f^ir® '«it'6a1 ^ 

^tc^ 5^t"t 1” 

1 ^<ff f^ai 

'otC^ *lf^5lt« ’rfaatC^ 1 ^tW, 

« ^tR'Ss^fa^ ^ic^ 

’fiai I 

^faal ^ca, fsat^far®?! «2it*t|ti? 
•s^tacc^a 5;i:«(j C5^^l a^ca i ^f%a 

ca^^^ 5\^a i ^ojta caft^'e faani ^t^caa 

at%^ afca at^ , jpia^ famacataft^i 

afa*l« ^Ln \ *\% ^4, (Si^f^ aa^T "sioittaa arn atai 

^ca. ca-a’^ ca-ar"^ ^a aa -tf^^ ^fac^ ^tca 
ai 1 aa^i c^^a^^ aic^, <2}ic*fa al, 

^jta a^^if^a ^taa^iaa aata ^a i c^tm ^"^i^ta 

csiif ^t’t -2}^f^?r« f^^aa ist^ta a<^ ^faaf^^i i 'a^ 
'®i«npra at^ja <s{ai aTfaai ata. ca etai 

a1 capa i at^a ca ^T^laa cataii, atai ^caa 
ca a^^ faa'tp'ia na, 'aa’^ta atf?a ^t^i ^f^ial ata i 

aaic^a 'a^ta ^tfa^ ^aaat^ta a^ai a*ia at afc?f, ^aa 
^t^ta Ta^a aatc^a^ v<\^f5 ^a \ ap®- 

aatc^a acai '^'a^i cFsal ^ca, aat^faacaa 
fac-ia i 

aatcaa featsfa^ ■stal 'Q 'a«itca flat's a^ai ^ aa i 

^r^-a^ al atca, aca -sif^ata 'atta'a ataTf^a^ isjefii^ 

faacaa faip!:^ a?a ^jf^ata "afac^ at^a aca at i at^ 
atacat^a ata calasa ^:al^^ ^caa, ^aa aa:^ 

a^staa ^ai i 

^:at^ catal 'atca ? a:^ at-eal a^ 

aF(^, «ttf^fa faca ^nafraa ^t?1 aia'Jl ^ati c»fc-f 
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*iJ5T^5l 

1 xs^fj ’Eitf^nFt^ 'G 

y , ^1 c^5f 5? r55tc^ I 

r iitc^?r «{<^f?r (Sjf%^l«f 

^^3^^ j fiff^giif c^ 

^1 's^R^ ^tfa^itt*! 

^ ?trcif3 3it^j{ 

’im? XSt^t^ Ji?Ff5 fgc-|g ;^.| , 

«rfft^ ?pr} C^g ^ ^<f Jj^g =m^tC5?3 

^ ^3'^3 if*rp^3 ^sR 

^«(Kt >i!:xj7t*f5lf%, 

P ^ <^^>-’<P\ I ^it^gg 35 ^ 

k»tW ^s^mr ^if^ *!W 

<^^*{5 , ?5t3^ ^cq T^t^ 3ltlt3*l ^?IT« f^c^g C^^lg 

91^1 3J5;CSft^Jfg ^3CJT 

OffgTO *rr€3l gtg I ^Jjvc^ gfW3 fi?:^3 

'« mjt ^c^nt, ^rgstJ 'a ^fgptcgg, sig ^e ^gnr?? 

T®^ mi n^ ^ r 


a 1 

Mrs. Sarojini Datta, M.A.. M.Sc. 

on 

(The Wonderful Self-consecration of Rammohun) 
{Slightly abridged.) 

«;t!?^ ^»in^ 3131^ fx:*! 

■ftUrsi ^Kc;! c?g-«}f«5 qT?l^:c»f 3?fxig gfxrstf^ itcgg 
^T*r^ CST*'! C^? Ct3;-»TT« ^gj «tii ^'jg ^ygg gfe i f^?* tj 
S*TO 
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^iU C^5T ^ ? 

^Itc^^l ^?5n 1 ^tft f|j?l Hilt 

I '^\^ C^ ^tflc^ ^<J[?1 ? 

^at^l 'SI^TTC’JSI r«^?! «t?IC^tl 

f^=lW, f% f% r^ ^*^“ltt3, CU^?IC^5 

cnt§}C^^ n?i^ C'SRi'ttc^t «Hr®a i 

^C55 C^ 'Simiz", 'Srw ^1^ f'ITt?! 

^c=i^ I ®5fT<«}t‘i til^l ^19 

CW ^’cg ^SC«<1 ^^sif%C?I5 ^<I 

I ^\^ f% iKc^, ^ITS^T^ 

I 

I 

’J^cq^j Tsf^iT r^’tff^'mfl!:^^ f*['T‘lR^ I TS^^rae 'qfJls*?. 

'5t5Ijr^6 's?tJ15if I 5ff^, 'Q *I»lt<- 

^fql f^atCTl ^V5 I FC^IC^^ «t 

CT^Ilrg ^t^C-T I 5^•^?C^, fer^Cff, f-i^ ^RTf^tC^, 

^ ^’C^f ’«t9^^lft <£it ^t:«f «15R9 Veil 

Tfl ? «t?!^JitCt, Jfcn *ft?i c'rcir, 

^ « C«r‘r'J^5f^^ll Ji^Slfe^^ sfpT?- 

4J{%51 ^TtC«9 C»l)^C5ia I ^13 *f3, ?T^t C^ 5;f?ji 

’itf^c^j cit«*tl J'fR c^\ ^!»®l^f3 nifii^RtsR 

*^,'ra '0»^?i‘t W^V*^i t,Tl,’g '»R ’^'?'5 “t 

^tpf2 ent 'cT^r^J « ^R!«f, ^f3 Ij*! T{f^C^'9 '^Rs^ t 

'S '®iR^Hr?f2 5\»I £J«!{51 C^ ^CSl ff'^r^C'R C’l •55*1 
Ii2 55c*i 2i2 a*n^ ^r« i 
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'STiciiteJi i 

<15 ^rfir^i 

511, C’f’lK TP’C3 5it»(5lTir ^^51 7 

£f»Jl <2t5lg ^r?I 5IC:T C^C^J I 

’^l^t?i ^z^ ^1 ifT^ ? 2ft^ 

^ral 5iT^tc^ ifM !lt5l C5^l I 

'Sr^ ^15^51 'q^tK, >Sj«tf?l I 

^T^t5t^ fs'^tflfc® c^1^ fiff*! 

^ I <211*1*11^ c^et^l ^1^1 CT fj?|3 <21*11 

f^Ciltf?^ C^t^I I 

51^ ;t?r 'Ejtfi’f n^^il nr, <o|5;rsg ^rtfls ^sr, 

'51 ^vs’ w, sfc^i <8 

f%f^^ i fip ^1^ 7 

'«, <^1 '®il5it?j 51 «’ ^51^51 ’TsT^r, < 3*75115 

5i?C5i^ "511:511 sjjt'e C5|fi5i 5’nT ^1?, c^iRji ’®rf^^ 5^1 cfnf 
'Qc^fi ^twl I f% Rnr 

<3^13 ?’ *st^ ^Rt ^Isr^Ksi nlfR Rxn 5^®tt;i?r 

Rnr C5tc5i5i , 's^iJjtcTf g ^ cn c^lc^ "‘tRt ^^5rn * 155 ^ 

RR, ^ic^ ^Inr) i * < 3 ^ ^!i5i Tf^i ^^satw^r ^^ar ^in m:*! *iH 

<2}‘ir5r I 

^5t2i^gr^?r 5r^r?i^it^ c^=t JiiJia nlc?r ^iifcg 1 

^^t'Q ’tg5j gj^i I !5tg*5gt^g 3[5{fg\f|!!f |?5it'S 

c?t5i I *iai c^t^rtii <=itR'e «3^R5T cn 5i^r*p 1 

C5|f^:i C^\ lU sj^sf »1C5R«T, »rf1ll CTl5ltf?'5 

r^’nr §dR% <6 ^^ss^tg <=itc?(c?t «)5i^c^ »|5{^ns 
^*5j *7’nr I ?ic5r ^niR^r, <3t c^r srlJicJil^cinr 5i^r#lg5r <« 

5i^l5r5‘i fsTsg f^ni ^Mfg '5i»tR^ ^sr^rfitg Ejq-^t^gM 
>j^?5it3itg Ji-gg f®^g f^cg ^ 

*fgjtg Rnrcn sr-irmsitrsg I w glsrl 1 gar gjifl • 

gta atg c*5t5;ia fec*?rw 5?ifl2JTc*rg ^^sj^Tg ^gR RcgjR ^fg 1 

sttglg^lt^ 23gi ^ nr ^5og ^fg, <3 irg srtg^g ^it'fgisrt 
c*?tgi« r CTt;^ »icg ntgt -erajig gcg^ f cgft5t R^rl ^’71 rSicgg 
Bitw 5t?ta^, ■gn^ 5j{lpj^, ,jj.g c^fs^ g>'cg ^s^cg ? gmft gt^c**!?;? 
gjg cBcgfwn;?, -arggi <6 <igi fgsifg fgjtcqg gfgr B:rJi^rT:5rg ’Jt’rnr, 
giCT t3’5 »ni ^g|g 555 atm, >p?n g'^'tnfg^-’jRr ’sr9'^*7gl-*lfnr, 
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^'vi, ^ 5^1 

'Q ^'5(C?| 51T5 t 4 '^:^ -£l?f ®tn^C5 c^ 

f{fil <2iql^R ^\c^, ^z^ cn «« ^ c^l I 

It, '« f^j ^tfi^if®^ c«ife 

W^l <2|T^:’3|5^?1 


:sa 

Mrs. Sobhana Nandx 

on 

Rammohun, the Apostle of Humanity 

Life IS a process of continuous conflict between two 
groups of warring forces^ the forces of Anaudam, of Light, 
of Life, fighting those of Tainasa, of Darkness, of Un- 
reason, of Death The grip of approaching death had 
already palsied the body of Indian society, and festering 
wounds were eating deep into its vitals, when Ranimohun 
came with the light of reason and with abundant life for 
our deliverance 

Deliverance comes when it is most sorely needed, but 
rarely, if ever, does the deliverer come so fortified in reason 
as m faith, so well equipped in broadness of outlook as in 
passionate determination to hold fast to the truth It is 
in the combination of devoutness with reason, of a faith 
which could remove mountains with a tolerance which is 
magnificent in its catholicity, that Rammohun stands 
unique among the leaders of the present age 

Dense was the darkness of gloom and despair when the 
Haja came It is said to ha\e been the darkest age in 
Indian history A mighty empire had crumbled down to a 
mouldering heap with all its splendour and luxury, its 
power and wealth, its treasure of art and learning, and a 
now power had arisen, but not yet been able to consolidate 
itself into a stable state Anarchy and brigandage fIro\o 
out of people’s minds all regard for ethical and social 
\alues Age-old superstitions and blinding prejudices wore 
revived with more sinister influence and implication than 
01 or before, and social customs were created in the name of 
religion winch were alike horrifying and degrading The 
self-respect of the people was entirely gone 
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Born amidst such surroundings Ilammohun had to 
encounter almost from his boyhood the mediaeval darkness 
of unreason and superstition In the domain of religion 
the mediaevahsm exhibited itself by upholding the 
abstraction of the senses from tlieir objects, by divorcing all 
human instincts and emotions, however legitimate, from 
the pursuit of spiritual culture, and by giving supremacy 
to a demonstrative ceremonialism which reduced religious 
life to a round of external observances, and, ev en in its 
higher types, to a system of unethical disciplines 

The Raja realised early how this mediaevahsm imposed 
an incubus upon every department of national life He 
realised that any progress of our social and national lif© 
towards perfection was impossible unless this incubus was 
removed and society was granted the fullest autonomy 
and freedom of movement in all departments 

In his own person and life Raja Rammohun Roy 
effected a synthesis of all the conflicting religious doctrines 
of his times and gave to the world the seeds of a 
Universal Religion And the fundamental tenet of this 
synthesis in fact of the whole gamut of his teachings 
and precepts was, in accordance with the special genius 
of the Bengali race his vision of a perfect and universal 
humanity 

This was the inspiration of his life His was truly 
message, as Rabindranath says of the Eternal Man H® 
picked out all that is imperishable and eternal in all 
societies and races and exorcised his own society and his 
own people of all that was inhuman and anti human in hiS 
endeavour to realise the Perfect Man The special genius 
of the Bengali race had its consummation in the Raja, who 
tried to realise the Deity in man and did homage to the 
Deity by the service of man 

But in the realisation of the Eternal Man the word 
‘man’ does not mean merely that incomplete half which is 
the Ptiriishaf but the complete whole in the perfect union of 
the Purusha and the Praknh With the Vaishnava seers 
of the past the Raja realised that the ideal of the Perfect 
Man could only be realised when union between the 
Punitha and the Prahnit takes place on a level of perfect 
equality in all spheres of life social intellectual and 
spiritual 

Unfortunately however, the womanhood of his people 
(and it may perhaps be said with perfect truth of the 

whole world) were deprived of their rightful position in the 

social organisation Iho ideal of saha dharma or santa 
dharma was completely negatived so far as our women 
were concerned in both the sacial and the religious life of 
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the community The woman was robbed of a conscious 
“ipiritual and social life, and she was relegated to a position 
of absolute helplessness, and, consequently, of loss of self- 
respect 

The Eaja felt the indignity of this helpless position of 
the woman, and was not content till he could substantiate 
her position as an essentially conscious unit in the social 
organism, and as integral to it as hei male compeer It is 
sometimes said that the identification of the teachings of 
the Ra]a with the principles of the Brahmo Samaj has 
prevented a proper valuation of his work But so far as 
the position of woman is concerned, it may he said with 
perfect truth that the Brahmo Samaj has materially helped 
her in her evolution towards the ideal for which the Raja 
strove It can hardly be conceived today how very diffi- 
cult of realisation even this one item of reform was out of 
the many sided programme of the Raja It was not merely 
the male, who in his ignorance and prejudice stood in the 
Way of woman’s progress The obstacle was placed often 
by the woman herself, who in her blind folly and supersti- 
tion, would not be emancipated and restored to her long lost 
self-respect But this Emancipator of Man could never rest 
content with the progress of one sex In his all embracing 
love he strove to restore woman to her proper position 
in spite of herself 

It is needless to enumerate the various projects of the 
Raja to render the life of woman honourable and useful 
The reforms themselves are nothing when compared with 
the principle involved in them , and the womanhood of 
modern India, if not of the modern world, owes to the Raja 
the dignity, the usefulness, and the respect she enjoys 
today as a fully responsible and integral unit in the social 
organism 

The perfect union of Purusha and Pralrili makes for a 
harmonious advancement of the life eternal of the 
Conscious Universe In the creative forces of Attandattt there 
la a perfect rhythm and poise pervading all things and all 
movements It was the ambition of the Raja to see the 
same rhythm and the same poise established between man 
and woman m the social sphere And today wo can render 
no better, nor truer, homage to the memory of him than 
consciously to endeavour to attain that poise and that 
rhythm, through which alone tlio height of Jinandam 
manifests itself for the complete annihilation of the dark- 
ness of Taniasa 
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as 

Mrs. Sudha Chakravarti 


Rammohun Roy as Champion of Woman’s Rights 

I rise here to-night on behalf of India’s womanhood 
to pay homage to the sacred memory of the Prophet and 
Maker of Modern India, who stood as an indefatigable 
champion of woman’s rights in an age full of supersti- 
tious bias against her. A glance at our social history 
would con\nnce one of the degraded condition which 
women were subjected to, for about four centuries 
preceding the age of Rammohun Not only was ^%oman 
deprived of many of her birth-nghts, but man in his 
perver^d cmtiook looked down upon her as a source of 
° *^nd other religious books are replete 

with baseless calumnies of woman’s character, and it is 
painful to remember that none of the famous religious 
reformers of Medieval India raised his \oice against this 
demoralising prejudice against women. 


Raja Rammohun Roy, however, inaugurated a religious 
morm of a different stamp “Synthesis" as Sir Brajendra 
Nath^^Seal says, “was the characteristic mark of the 
Ilaja He could no’’, therefore, omit woman’s cause 
from the programme of his religious reform. Religion 
with him was a unifying force seeking to harmonise all 
aspects of life, indi\idual and social. It gave him an 
insight whereby ho could seoe^en in those days of dark- 
ness that woman is an integral part of human society . 
and so ho felt that it was impossible for him not to give 
tho cause of woman an important place in tlie programme 
of his lifo-%ork Today, wo women ha\o become olive 
to such of our birth-rights as freedom of thought and 
action, and eciuality with man in education, inheritince, 
francliise and administratli e partnership But in the 
dark days of Rammohun, so deep was the mental torpor 
among women, that they themseltos had fallen in with 
the prevailing prejudice against their sex, and held that 
women had no right to a lirtter social status than what 
was oHossetl them Raja Rammohun Ro> raised M« 
eUrion aolre. an! called out to women to awake, arise, 
an I l>e con«ctou« of themselaes 
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tho burning ah\e of widows on thoir husbands’ funeral 
pyres could bo traced in many cases to the selfish 
motive of interested persons This was tho darkest 
blemish in tho nation's character in tho 19th century, and 
Its abolition was tho most glorious achievement of that 
ago. Tho inhumanity of the custom of Si<//cc will be well 
realised when wo remember that as many as 309 widows 
^\ero burnt alive with their husbands vvithm tho 
jurisdiction of tho single town of Calcutta, and in one 
single year. It required tho strenuous effort, extending 
througli 25 years, of the undaunted Rammohun to fight 
the evil out 

Rammohun stood up for many of the rights of Indian 
womanhood which are engaging tho attention of our 
leaders and thoughtful persons in the present age, and 
for which tho educated Indian woman is fighting today 

Degrading tho woman to a lower status of life with 
a stamp of inferiority, denying her the right of education 
and inheritance of property, subjecting her married life 
to the most insulting disgrace by the husband’s right to 
polygamy, crippling the development of her natural 
powers by tho system of child-marnage, — all these evils 
wore sought to be removed by Rammohun at a time 
when social reform movements had not assumed definite 
and well-reasoned forms even in the West 

In those days people believed that women were doomed 
to perdition, and had neither the right to, nor the capacity 
for, the acquisition of rational ideas Rammohun realised 
that Reason was the very essence of humanity, and by all 
reasonableness womanhood was entitled to acquire its 
development This is what he says about the so-called 
inferiority of women — “How can you accuse them of 

want of understanding ? If after instruction in knowledge 
and wisdom a person cannot comprehend or retain what 
has been taught him, we may consider him as deficient , 
but as you keep women generally void of education and 
acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice pronounce 
on their inferiority On the contrary Lilavati Bhanumati, 
the wife of the prince of Karnat, and that of Kahdas, are 
celebrated for their thorough knowledge of all the Sastras 
Moreover, in the Bnhadaranyakopamshad of the Yajurveda, 

It IS clearly stated that Yajnavalkya imparted divine know- 
ledge of the most difficult nature to his wife Maitreyi, who 
Was able to follow and completely attain it ’ 

It is unfortunate that Rammohun did not live to return 
to India to do anything practically for the introduction and 
promotion of female education in this country But the 
good English lady Miss Mary Carpenter, imbibing from her 
contact with the Raja an enthusiasm for the education of 
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country and devoted her life to 
Raia haf? 4 .^^® proved the truth of the estimate the 

and we capacity of the Indian woman, 

ual iLminfrl^Q brilliantly among theintellect- 

and Many social rights 

ilUconopivAH®®^^^^!^ often been denied to woman on the 
the moral nno^^f ^ that she falls far behind man in many of 

it “Ynn ^ what Rammobun says about 

feel fiTf want of resolution, at which I 

countrvwbo ®“^prised, for we constantly perceive, in a 

femal7fT^rfA^®«^ shudder, that the 

cornse oF Tip,- ^®^ firmness of mind, offers to burn with the 
the recflnl fioceas«d husband ” Every Indian home, and 

to^th^Si rRtn^^o2;U1o7^‘ 

ea4 US ® 5 for it is said that ho 

of age S when sho ^as 16 years 

definite So Qg'inst polygamy, Iiowovor, are very 

ho inserted antipathy to polygamy, that 

descendant |ns Will disinheriting any son or 

So Um7’ oneNufo at the 

stoTin the '’® ""“Sgested that Government might 

Ars -“fJ®! ir o"' This IS what ho 

authonsed public officer been 

tions for hm '■ulcrsoftho Empire torecolvoapphca- 

of the first second marriage during the life 

and the nnmi ^®’ ^ f® distress of the female sex in Bengal 
x??y mu2rrScod**“‘^‘'®‘’ necessarily 

tud^thonai^ couMficed of the practical sohcl- 

It vvaV thn ^®''tfV ^•U‘‘boratlonof woman's condition 

for cons '’ufi‘^5tiide which led him to make efforts 

destUu?; i. l"w« Calcutta for the relief of 

resDoc „f 7'’® ‘bus a fore-runner in 

bhshing philanthropic societies in Modern 
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as freely as men's, there would not be any material differ- 
ence, or perhaps any difference at all, in the character and 
capacity winch would unfold themselves ” 

From what has been said above, it i« clear that Ram- 
mohvin emphasised the natural rights of woman as distinct 
from those of man, and ho desired that the law of the land 
could have secured to each individual woman her natural 
rights 

Rammohun’s strivinga for social reform had their source 
not merely in the softness of his heart, or in his ideal of 
philanthropy, or in the principle of altruism They had a 
deeper and a more unifying background winch was spiritual 
By his spiritual insight, which was illuminated by his 
Vedautic studies, he realised the Divine m man, and found 
it equally m tin. male and the female This is the secret 
of the great practical religion he promulgated 

A few years ago Sir Brajendn JTath Seal said — “Ram- 
mohun Roy was a man of a thousand years ” Indeed, he 
was so He was a Rishi — a seer — and saw through the ages 
a vision of the future He realised that a social polity bereft 
of the spiritual aspect would lead to dissolution and dis 
ruption The ideal of woman free m thought, free in 
movement, and yet united in lo\e and respect with her 
partner, grounding, as she must, all her strivings and 
aspirations consciously and rationally on the one unifying 
principle of the XJnuerse, or Brahma, \\ould require a 
thousand years to be fully established But this is the 
only ideal which wall fully develop each individual man 
and woman, and yet preclude the evils of ultra -individualism 
The Message which reached us a hundred years ago through 
Ramraoliun, is indeed a Message for thousands of years 


General Coneerence 


a-d. 

Sir JagadisH Chandra Bose, M.A , D Sc , LI D., 
FRS . CIE. CS I 

on 

Rammohun and the Unity of all Truths 

It is difUcult to conceue that, more than a hundred 
years ago, India should ha\ e produced a personality so 
great as to Uberaltss and umfi all the highest human 
efforts The life and work of Rammohun Roy fully illus- 
trate the great tnUh that the progress of the world cannot 
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be retarded by vested interests however powerful they may 
be On the other hand it may be actually advanced by 
those rare few, who because of their dedicated lives * 
new impetus to human aspiration's For the lure that 
draws such heroic souls is not a success that can be ea’sily 
won, but the pursuit, in spite of repeated defeat'^ and tribula 
tions, of what ':eems unattainable 

Rammohun Roy fully understood that the world was 
inter dependent and that throughout the ages a constant 
stream of thought has enriched the common heritage of 
mankind It is the realisation of this mutual dependence 
that has kept the mighty human fabric bound together, and 
ensured the continuity and permanence of civulisation Biit 
this sense of mutual dependence can only be achieved by 
mutual exchange and contribution to the advancement of 
the highest human thought It was Rammohun Roy who 
by his teachings demonstrated the Unity of all Intellec 
tual life and showed that for the human mind there can be 
no boundaries or separations It was he w ho opened out 
for the world the enormous reserves of thought and *5?^! 
tual experience of India 

He was not satisfied by a mere contemplation of the 
Vision of Truth but regarded it as an injunction to Irans 
form his whole life by serVung that universal cause whose 
aim IS the establishment of righteousness He did not 
belong to any narrow sect nor did ho entertain any theocra 
tic bias He liberalised all beliefs, and foresaw the 
importance of absolute freedom in all fields of inquiry It 
was owing to his influence that the scientific advance of 
modern India has been rendered possible 

It is seldom that we find any one endowed with so great 
a range of human sympathy and many sided activities It 
IS by Ins noble teachings that v\e have come to reali«e that 
communities stand or fall by the strength with which they 
subordinate their own to the general claims and by the 
ability of each member to co-ordinate himself to all the 
^*^‘^o*'ding to this liberal point ofMev>, there is an 
Indian national conception of which the historical the 
^cial and the religious ideas are the constituent elements 
The Indian religious idea belongs to no single sect . the 
^cial advancement is the monopoly of no caste or race 
For there is a historical evolution in which all those are 
united and no enthusiasm can bo suflieiently great for the 
realisation of this common ideal Let us realise that it is 
the clod like IndifTercnce that is tlie rigor of death whereas 
it IS the fire heat of incandeseent life whicli Ij its radiance 
can 'i'lfy the d>ing And there evn be no doubt that It 
was the turning faith of liammohiin Hoy that gave the 
neisled stumilus to tlio reM>Al an I llie mitntcnance of the 
heart IfCat of India 
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Pi*of, Rajani Kanta Guhat M, A 

on 

Rammohun and Politics 

Ramraohun Roy was born in 1773 The date is signi 
ficant It was the year m which Warren Hastings was 
appointed Governor of Bengal Two years later, the 
Regulating Act came into force, and with Hastings as 
Governor General, the East India Company definitely 
launched on its imperialistic career In the last quarter 
of the 18th century, while England was losing her empire 
in the West, Hastings was building up an empire in the 
East Rammohun grew with the growth of the British 
Empire in India, and in his mature manhood saw the 
Company develop into the paramount power 

Rammohun Roy was an outspoken critic of British rule, 
and carefully watched the working of the admini*!trative 
machinery He undauntedly raised his voice of protest 
whenever its operations jarred on his sense of fairness and 
justice The Government of India was in his day a bene- 
volent despotism Rammohun wanted that it should retain 
its trait of benevolence, but outgrow its irresponsible 
character, and steadily move towards a representatii e form 
calculated to fulfil the noblest political aspirations of the 
Indian people He further desired that there should be the 
closest CO operation between the rulers and the ruled for this 
purpose Nay more , he so keenly felt that India needed 
the fellowship of the English people for her political and 
social uplift, that he did not hesitate to propose the settle- 
ment of English colonists in this land, with whose help he 
expected that India would bo free in not perhaps a distant 
future In fact, more than a hundred years ago, ho dreamt 
dreams of the fatherland which completely take our breath 
away So intense was his love of freedom, that he saw the 
Msion of an independent India in the days when his 
countrymen hardly enjoyed any political rights Ho had 
a prophetic pre\ ision of the India of the twentieth century 
Ho fought to his last breath for her political advancement, 
adumbrated the reforms that the intelligentsia of the 
country are demanding today, and presented to our rulers 
three alternative developments of the British connection, 
the second of which forms the greatest common measure 
of all shades of political thought in his country Ram- 
molmn predicted that were India to share one fourth of 
the knowledge and energy of Ireland she would prove 
from her remote situation, her riches and her vast popula- 
tion, cither useful and profitable as a vviUuig province, an 
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M ft Brjtisli Empire, or troublesome and annoying 

in iflSn ” ■''"iietbor India ill ha^ e self-riilo 

ground forecast still holds the 

cherislied enlightened ideas of the 
essentials of a good government A free Press was accord* 
ing to him one of its indisponsiblo conditions He laid 
, ^be weak spot in British statesmanship, winch 

!nf 11 K ‘be Olympians at home in the 

infallibility of the man on the spot Rammohun sternly 
against all brands of infallibility, spiritual, 
^holastic or bureaucratic He hold that every good ruler 
must be conscious of the great liability to error m managing 
the affairs of avast empire, and therefore he should be 
individual the readiest means of 
mi, ^otice whatever may require his inter- 
be secured only by the un- 
^ liberty of publication Endowed with unusual 
of fhp r,,it courage, he confronted the hauteur 

of the ruling caste with unruffled dignity 

frothy-mouthed demagogue. He 
India’s political ambition, 

^ n 1 Preparation, and that under British rule, 
necessary The prerequisites of her 
..Tfi f "T®r®’ b® felt, Western education, improve 
of women, and breaking asunder of the 
rvfVio of caste In the domain of education, as in many 
other matters he was far ahead of his age In his letter to 
1823, he, in opposition to the 
T' ^'^’■^be introduction of the teaching 

of Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, with other 
‘bis he did 13 years before the 
nf College of Chemistry, 37 years before the 

Science was created in the University of London, 
fft courses m science were established 

Tib®^ Oxford and Cambridge His lifelong 
f I"8ia’s womanhood, and Ins 

h!ii restrictions in ev ery-day practice, can 

but barely be mentioned Iiere j 

bas been defined as extended selfishness 
tl.ft in Ram mo hun’s glowing love of 

a cosiiirtrwU^ b*'‘ birth With it was harmoniously blended 
amnrn^btamsm of the purest type It was not that 
count^v which impels one to love every other 

His was not “a selfish mdiffer- 
under the name of enlightened cosmo- 
Kfre™ boart spontaneously welled up for 

ftnJ .Hftftlvi irrespective of latitude amllongitude, 

and danced w.tl, jov whenever ho heard that the 
TO* 
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downtrodden and oppressed of the remote West were 
making head against lawless tyranny He viewed all 
important problems from the plane of international 
brotherhood 

Let us now go back to the year of his birth It was 
by the dispensation of Divine Providence that Rammohun 
Roy came into the world precisely at the time when the 
destiny of India was linked up with that of England If 
England’s mission be to carry this groat dependency on 
the road to self government, success can come only out of 
mutual understanding and appreciation, and this required 
an interpreter who stood forth as the noblest representative 
of the culture of the East as well as the culture of the West 
Such an interpreter was found in Rammohun Roy. Born 
at the confluence of the three greatest theistic religions 
of the world, absorbing into his life-blood the best in each, 
with an unrivalled mastery of their scriptures, and steeped 
in the best and noblest thoughts of the noblest and best 
thinkers of Asia and Europe, “a multiple personality, a 
Hindu of Hindus, a Mohammadan with the Mohammadans, 
and a Christian with the Christians,” (to borrow the words 
of Dr Seal), and ceaselessly working for the realisation of 
his ideal of Universal Religion, Rammohun Roy was the 
fittest man to bridge the cultural, social and religious gulf 
between England and India, and to act as ambassador of 
the East to the commonwealth of nations in the West In 
the language of Miss Collet, * he leads the way from the 
orientalism of the past not to, but through. Western culture, 
towards a civilisation which is neither Western nor Eastern 
but something vastly larger and nobler than both ” In 
his outlook on education and politics, as on social and 
religious reform, Rammohun Roy was not an iconoclast 
but a constructive statesman of the highest order 
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Prof, Bimanbehari Majumdaft M.A., P.R.S. 

on 

Rammohun, the Father of Modern Political Movements 
in India 

As the history of Western political thought practically 
begins with the name of Aristotle, so the history of political 
thought in modern India begins with the revered name of 
Raja Rammohun Roy After a full sw mg of twenty-three 
centuries there is a cry in tho Western world to go back to 
Aristotle, and it is not unlikely that when tlie nature of 
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comes to be correctly appro 
blck tn movement m modem India to go 

social m so many fields of 

Ti T? ® movements, is regarded as the Pioneer 
the sehnn^^ff^o over the ^\orld as the founder of 

'i\ho on the Heligion, as the great Vtdanti't 

MissionariP«^° combated the influence of the Chri‘:tian 
a ZnotS the other, laid the foundation of 

advocTteTf asthefir^l 

moneer nf Wnc/ rational principles, and the 

and rolicion-j education in this country liis social 

contmlSw hf/ of such absorbing interest that 

exclusion since raged round those ideas to the 

Su in o^dor political thought 

India It IS political thought of modern 

to armo at a correct 
^ the political ideas of the great reformer 

tially nfulns^ni o^*turo and toinporamont essen 

reemed Vs JZ/L'k Western political thought has 
Plato and Ans^M? ^ oontnbution from pliilosopliers like 
and Marsurl^ .n ^ ® /.I’® from Aquinas 

Kant IIcS from Hobbes Locke 

age India did Hentinm and Green in the modern 

the mtddio nt»oa from any lack of philosophers In 

charya of th^ philosophers from Sankara 

of the ' ^'^'’^“ry to Vnlade%n Vidyabhushana 

political IneeoK * mterested themsehes In 

interes* Political speculation ran hardly 

civil Ubertv^ wle " fj^^ro tliero is absolutely no guarantee of 

or.nio^rn’,1 ztz r:r'^,T •V""''-""' 

the I’fliiee eloel k?. i thought to he a concern o' 

middle fti.es nr. u* tlie condition of India in the 

The vtilatrrs enmve 1 V'*! and the Muhammadans 

ment durin- th/*XT a lirge measure of »ielf govern 

-luring the Muhammadan rule but the outfoefc of 
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gradually awakened The people of Bengal had enjoyed 
a limited measure of ci\ il liberty under the aegis of the 
British government for nearly half a century (1772—1821), 
when Rammohun started the vernacular journal Sambad 
Kautnudt m 1821 to rouse the political consciousness of the 
people of Bengal 

This was the earliest favourable opportunity which 
could be availed of to spread political ideas in Bengal 
Security of life and property had been ensured in Calcutta, 
if not in the mufassils , the English language had been 
picked up by a small number of wealthy citizens, and their 
ideas had been broadened and liberalised by their inter 
course with the English merchants and officials in Calcutta 
A selected band of devoted followers had gathered round 
Rammohun with a determination to disseminate English 
education and to regenerate the country by means of social 
and religious reforms Of these the names of Dwarkanauth 
Tagore, Prossonnocoomar Tagore, Ramanauth Tagore, 
Kalleenauth Roy, Boykontonauth Roy, Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish, Hurchunder Ghose, Gowree Churn Banerjee, 
Shibchandra Deb and Tarachand Chuckerverty specially 
deserve mention, as they ere closely associated with the 
Raja in his social, religious, educational and political 
activities The names cited above show that the Raja was 
not a solitary figure in demanding elementary political 
rights for the people of India 

The Raja was a pioneer m establishing English schools 
and Vernacular and English journals in Bengal The 
number of schools as well as of journals rapidly increased 
during his lifetime, and by the time he sailed for England, 
a new generation of Bengali youths had grown up under 
the influence of these tv;o liberalising agencies In 1823 
Rammohun made a brilliant defence of the freedom of 
the Press in India in lus Memorial to the Supremo 
Court and Appeal to the King in Council But he did not 
live to see the establishment of a free Press in India 
But neither the European nor the Indian citizens of 
Calcutta forgot that it was the effort of the Raja which 
secured to them the freedom of the Press m 1835 In 
the Free Press Dinner given to Sir Charles Metcalfe in 
the Town Hall on the 9th February, 1838, Mr Leith 
proposed a toast to the memory of Rammohun Roy,’ 
and Prossonnocoomar Tagore rose as a friend of the late 
Raja to thank the liberator of the Press 

The written evidence of the Raja on the judicial and 
revenue systems of India submitted to the authorities in 
England evoked the following comment from the Seram- 
pore Missionaries • — * Raja Rammohun Roy is said to have 
suggested various improvements such as the Trial by Jury. 

ax, 
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Assessors, Joint Judges, Regular Public 
Registers, Codes of Civil and Criminal Law, etc Should 
securing these advantages to the 
present, but every future age will 
consider him a benefactor to the country.’ The 
Ifiii of the spectator wrote of Raramohun m 

, , ^s to him that we are in a great measure indebted 

concession in regard to the privileges of natives 
contained in the late Charter (1833 ) ’ 

in acknowledged not only in India but also 

pniiTifftr^” pioneer of political movement in this 

country. When various schemes of future government of 
th« suggested and discussed in England on 

miR ^ S® renewal of the Charter of 1833, a humour- 

published a caricature, entitled “Plans for the 
Snowing India.— a Drama ” In this drama the 

menr-^ forward by a Candidate for Parlia- 

^J®^cfcre, m the first place, that Baja 
appointed Governor-General of India , 
all J'^icial posts be filled by Mahoraedansk 

hv Fncf T offices by Hindoos, and the police be executed 

Indo-Bntons The beauty of this plan, 
rwfL “ Eentlemen, consists in this the Baja is neither 
havA “ Mahomedan, nor a Christian, so that he can 
anS fltA towards any part of the population of India . 

antagonistical, that is opposed to each 
maoti’infl keep, by their very opposition, the whole 

arrh Eovernment in steady operation, just as an 

all sides^ofu" firmly together by contrary pressure on 

I^ammohun Hoy fighting Mgorously again't 
suno«HH^ practices m the Hindu religion, against the 
and ^ inhuman customs of the Hindu society, 

mind P^fochial outlook of the Indian 

RaU following quotation from a letter of the 

einiia that behind all his ideas of social and reli> 

recener^UnlT’ f V® bringing about the political 

° was ne\ or absent from bis mind 
*n 1828. "tbat the present 
MlrnUtAd religion adhered to by the Iliniliis Is not tvell 
UnSonof vohtic^l Interest The dis- 

ihem ^''t*‘°ducing innumerable dl\ Isions among 

thJ deprhcd them of political feeling, and 

the muUUudfl of religious rites and ceremonies and the 

Hhhf»«lfncoihstthe Mofamm^l.n* h»l Ullfr 
Irt a .rKl »rrf f it„l the 

. AsafJ<«n»aM‘lC J.n-\f,riL Pfvrsi-lS^ 
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laws of purification have totally disqualified them from 
undertaking any diflBcult enterprise. It is, I think, 
necessary that some changes should take place in their 
religion at least for the sake of their political advantage 
and social comfort.” 

Luther and Calvin, the pioneers of the Reformation 
movement in the West, did not consciously seek to 
strengthen the idea of nationality, nor to inaugurate 
democracy. But the earliest prophet of India in the 
nineteenth century clearly recognised the inter-dependence 
of political advancement and social and religious progress. 
His political programme was intimately and indissolubly 
connected with the social uplift of the nation. 

The Ra}a not only started the first Indian newspapers 
to rouse the political consciousness of the Indian people , 
but he also established the first political party to agitate 
for reforms on constitutional lines This party was 
composed entirely of his disciples, and but for his 
unexpected death so soon after leaving India, Rammohun 
would himself have founded political orgarttsattons too, 
which the party left behind by him created a few years 
afterwards When the Raja sailed for England, Prossonno- 
coomar Tagore and Dwarkanauth Tagore took upon them- 
selves the task of keeping alive the movement started in 
India for political reform They took the initiative in 
founding the “Zamindary Association**, the first orga- 
nisation in Bengal with a distinct political object, in 
November 1837 

The next institution was established m England. 
Profiting by the example and the success of the Raja in 
carrying on agitation in England for the advancement of 
the political rights of Indians, in July 1839 another disciple 
of the Raja took a leading part in establishing an organi- 
sation named the “British India Society’* in England In 
January 1843 Dwarkanauth Tagore, when returning from 
England for the first time, brought George Thompson, a 
prominent member of this British India Society, to Calcutta, 
to educate Bengali youths in constitutional agitation 
On 6th April 1843, at a meeting held nt 31 Pauzdan 
Balakhana. George Thompson proposed the formation in 
Bengal of “a British India Society for bettering the condi- 
tion of the people and disseminating correct information 
respecting the Institutions, Lai\ and Goiernment of the 
country, with a view to the expansion of the just rights 
and the protection of the interests of all classes of Her 
Majesty’s subjects on these shores '* 

Two weeks later, the “Bengal British India Society” 
was formally established by the political disciples of 
Rammohun Roy 
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which were uecessanly of but passing 
T?,,f composed with a deep sense of responsibility 

ut the thing that has particularly impressed me about all 
as coming from the 
^ of the India that he was helping to come to birth, — 
instinct with the quality of spiritual manliness, and 
I® of 'weight and power rndced. 

vori! Jr midst of the clash and conflict of public contro- 

'^hich he was frequently engaged, an extra- 
S of judgment and a deep sense of i^hole- 

liis utterances integrity is seen to run through all 

rnmTfi® sourco ond spring of all his wonderful energy which 
1 channels, but which never lo«es 

1C f/? r ^ warmth of moral and spiritual fervour, 

nf <>r>nef ouD sliould never forget, — in his deep sen'^e 

?>io ^ and ovcr-conscious presence of a Divine Being, 

lift ^i’ 0 ‘’or''cr of the universe, to whom alone 

Irifc if nccountablo In other words, the primary 

l Ills being and becoming, of his struggles and 
liberal religion as enshrined and 
sot forth by himself in the Trust Deed of the Brahnio 
This was the seed from which Modern India has 
sprouted and developed The liberty of thought and belief 
and the free and unhampered sway of moral and spiritual 
principles he nt the foundation of liammoliuri BoyV go-pel 
of liberty and human emancination 
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Mr, Hemendra Prasad Ghosh 

on 

Rammohun and the Liberty of the Press 

So vivid, variegated and various were the activities of 
the great Bengali who died under alien stars one hundred 
years ago, that it is difiScult to form a just estimate of the 
massy, the splendid, and the various treasures laid up in 
his large mind, collected with infinite care during a long 
period of training Among Ins many interests the liberty 
of the Press was one which cannot but attract our attention 
and enthral our admiration For, when Rammohun Roy 
championed the liberty of the Press in India, the Press was 
an innovation, — nothing more than a puny little baby The 
first newspaper appeared in India in 1780, and incurred 
the wrath of the Government within ten months of its appear- 
ance Relentless Warren Hastings instituted suit after 
suit against its editor, and at last succeeded in strangling 
the paper In 1791 William Duane was arrested fay the 
Bengal Government, and ordered to be sent to Europe for 
some offending paragraphs in the Bengal Journal Dr Bryce, 
editor of the Astatic ilfirror made repeated representations 
against the Censor appointed by Government On 12th 
February 1S23, J S Buckingham of the Calcutta Journal 
was served with an order cancelling his license for 
“proceeding to the East Indies,” and directing him to leave 
India within two months 

Thus, on the one hand, there was the undue interference 
of the authorities who contemplated ivith anxiety and alarm 
the growth of a powerful Press in a conquered country , 
and on the other, there were the excesses indulged m 
by the English editors, about whose papers Hunter has 
remarked, — “scurrility and *sarvihty long seemed the only 
two notes known to Calcutta journalism ” 

PAMSlOirUV AS PUBUCIST 

With unerring foresight Rammohun Roy, the first 
brilliant product of European influence in India, realised 
the utility and the potentiality of the Press m India, and 
himself started two newspapers, the Sambad Kaumudt 
conducted in Bengali, and the Mtral til Akhbar conducted 
in Persian The former appeared m 1821, two years before 
Buckingham was ordered to leave India for discharging his 
duties as a journalist Rammohun’s papers were not exclu- 
sively political publications, and besides politics, contained 
subjects of a historical, literary and scientific character 
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letters to friend's, which were necessarily of but passing 
interest, were composed with a deep sense of responsibility 
But the thing that has particularly impressed me about all 
his pronouncements,— for such they are as coming from the 
prophet of the India that he was helping to come to birth,— 
are all instinct with the quality of spiritual raanline'S, and 
every word he uses is a word of weight and power fndeed. 
e'ten in the nndst of the clash and conflict of public contro- 
versies in which he was frequently engaged, an extra 
ordinary calmness of judgment and a deep sen«^e of whole 
ness and intellectual integrity is seen to run through all 
his utterances 


The source and spring of all his wonderful energy which 
ramifies into so many channels, but which never Io®es 
the quality and warmth of moral and spiritual fervour, 
,s to be found one should never forget,— in his deep 'ense 
of constant and ever-conscious presence of a Divine Being, 
the Author and Preserver of the universe, to whom alone 
lie felt hunself accountable In other words, the primary 
roots of his being and becoming, of his struggles and 
^ohievements.Iay in his liberal rehgmn as enslmLd and 
setforth by himself m the Trust Deed of the Brahmo 
Modern India has 
and nnf ^ thought and belief 

he at^thR^f^ moral and spiritual 

Pjrfv and hum^n of Rammohun Roy’s gospel 

of liberty anu Human emancipation 
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spirit of good-will, if not also of active co-operation of each 
with the others 

Doubtless he was an idealist No great cause has ever 
been serN ed by any one who is incapable of being inspired 
or stirred by a noble idealism But Rammohun Roy’s long 
training under William Digby m the day-to day problems 
of administration, combined with his equally severe self- 
di'^cipUne as a rationalist had created in him an almost 
overpowering sense of realism which kept his subtler 
impulses completely in check It would be perfectly 
correct to say that no idealist was so divorced from or un- 
influenced by sentimentalism in any shape or form as was 
Rammohun Roy in all that he said or did So strong and 
deep was his passion for freedom that it swept over and 
beyond his idealism and left him as severe and seasoned 
a critic of himself as of others 

His grateful couatr3rmen love to call him the * Father 
of Modern India,” and to associate the past hundred years 
with his name as the “Rammohun Roy Epoch ” He was 
a giant among men All his life he was incessantly 
engaged in breaking the coils of custom, tradition, ignorance, 
superstition, and religiou*:, social and political servitude 
Born and nursed in the expansive times of the French 
Revolution and of the “Rights of Man”, he instinctively 
rushed to the fray whenever and wherever a live human 
issue of importance was involved 

As the architect of a Hew India, ho saw a vision and 
had the courage born of a strong inner urge and deep con- 
viction to draw, on a broad canvas, a small scale chart, to 
use H G Wells’s phrase, of the roads and by-paths along 
which he wished and expected his countrymen to walk in 
fulfilling their national destiny As we all know, the last 
two decades of his life (1814 — 1833) were devoted aImo*:t 
exclusively, persistently and passionately to the herculean 
task of pulling down the old tottering structure, brick by 
brick, and designing and upbuilding a new Temple of 
National Liberty on its ruins During this period he was 
able to collect around himself a •small but select band of 
landred soul*;, and to create a new ferment, a new atmo- 
sphere and a new vision which opened out long and wide 
vistas of hope, endeavour and aspiration 

Again, looking at him from a slightly different angle, 
Rammohun Roy stands out before us as an intellectual and 
moral aristocrat, sq to •’ay, a character which is set off to 
great additional advantage by his tall, stately figure with 
hts bright, penetrating eyes and noble bearing Ho was 
an extremely conscientious scholar, and a keen and earnest 
seeker after truth All his writings, not excluding his 
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inauguration t ^ century before the 

tion of Rammobiin^ Indian National Congress?, the in«pira 
organisations both ^ ® formation of the fir«t 

on agitation ’for the m England, for carrying 

of Indians ad\ancenient of the political right's 
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F*rof. Ruchi Ram Sahni 

on 

Rammohun's Passion for Liberty 

more, I ha\ e had'tlio admirers for half a century and 

o\cr the work and ^*nio and again, of pondering 

Centenary we are «iobSin'?’' r ^rea’t min i^ho«e 

has struck mo ns a un.m?! country, ^^litfo he 

in his many-sided charnniL^^V*^®’ Indian history at least, 

passion for Ilbertr ni® mienso and unquenchable 

political— has always ’ *"^®^*cctual, religious and 

passion for hbert> I cdTs^der^r^l"”®,*’ 

whole composition whir - hJ ^^ dominant note in hl« 

fields a harmony a’unitv « 5*'^’’ labours m nian> 

^ . a. a unity, and o significance all its owm 
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darkness of autocracy and indifference, would occupy a 
brilliant chapter m it The signatories to the Petition were 
Chunder Coomar Tagore, Dwarkanauth Tagore, Rammohun 
Roy, Hur Chander Gbose, Gowree Churn Banerjee, 
Prossonnocooniar Tagore, — brave men and true patriots, 
who fought for a right which was to benedt their country- 
men more in the future than it could possibly benefit 
them, — fought for it because the vision of a New India 
rose before their minds’ eyes, as rose the vision of New 
Jerusalem before the rapt eyes of the author of the 
Apocalypse 

A perusal of the Petition would go to show that Ram- 
mohun and his fellow signatories wanted liberty and not 
license The risk they ran in taking the step they did was 
referred to by Dwarkanauth Tagore, when under Sir 
Charles T Metcalfe the Indian Press was granted free- 
dom, an act of justice which was hailed with acclamation 
by the public, who testified their approbation, not merely 
by laudatory addresses, but by the erection of a handsome 
public building devoted to literary purposes and designated 
‘Metcalfe Hall*, (which, unfortunately, is no longer in 
the possession of the public ) Dwarkanauth related how it 
was said that he and his co-signatories to the Petition 
would be incarcerated for their impudence in challenging 
the wisdom of the authorities who were armed with arbi 
trary powers, — Regulation III of 1818 being one of the 
many weapons in their armoury 

That the Petition was rejected by the Supreme Court, 
and that the same fate overtook their subsequent appeal to 
the throne of England on the subject, cannot dim the glory 
of their action Eor, history has recorded many defeats 
which are more glorious than victories , and as Byron has 
said 

“Freedom’s battle, once begun, 

Though baffled oh, is ever won ’ 

THE PETITION 

The Petition, we have been told by the Raja’s son, was 
drafted by Rammohun, though he was not a lawyer That 
it bears unmistakable signs of the touch of his Roman 
hand is evident The lustre of the arguments that were 
adduced by Rammohun in it, age has not been able to 
tarnish , for truth successfully withstands the corrosive 
wear and tear of time They pointed out the result of the 
Rule, which insisted on license “revocable at pleasure ’ 
being taken out by printers and publishers, and said — 

“A complete stop will be put to the diffusion of 
kno^v ledge and the consequent mental improvement 
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of ^ actually foreseen that the “cat callings 

out of ’prentice windpipes in some 

K?ow in?n^f^ ramparts, were destined to 

fnc camn. trumpet notes which should arouse sleep 

chLee o/^nif®^* constitutional struggles, and sound the 
cnarge of political parties in battle ” 

libe^rv°^Tf patriotic, he always stood for 

of the^niimr ® imagine that he was oblivious 

but wh?n of the Press of those days . 

hbertv o?fh« to pot a curb on the 

mour row! t"®’ 5® to himself, like Burke,- My 
’ ^ pardon something to the spirit of liberty 

CaIcutta*°Mr^°T*!lHa*' ^ ni^ Buckingham’s departure from 
published in tho Chief Secretary to the Government, 

draft of a Rule {March 20tli. 1823) the 

papers etc wifln ^®?“^^te the future publication of news 
Rule ream S.'i“ settlement of Fort William This 

said settlement of For? persons shall, within the 

tobe S^ i WUham.print or publish or cause 

Register Newspaper or Magazine, 

ever in anv larirr other printed book or paper wliatso 
SdicX Whatsoever, published 

news and Purporting to contain public 

aTproceed nlrof^o^’" strictures on the acts measures 
tranS!n! wlf«fI ^^o^ernment. or any political event or 
for that tiijrnncft oc'cr, without having obtained a license 
signed by the Phipf^q*^ Governor General in Council 
bemror otLr o ^ fof the time 

S’ta^y° officiating and acting as such Chief 

tho Supremo^Cmi!t custom, this Rule was laid before 

the StSng CoinsefVoT^ March. 1833. by 

registered when it was pubhojyr^ad Company to be 

nroisyiNo OF roNSTircmovAi sTmooir 

sounded tho^clarmn Mil ^ of Bengali patriots 
has since l.eon constitutional struggle which 

to the Rule ^ made a Petition objecting 

It.’that s!siom er "".RomeshCh Dutt has put 

rights wlXh^^M constitutional agitation for political 

fte.Inlt ^udia la a Iiiatory of atruinrlo 

his*oiT has* 1^ popular supineness Ihnt 

written, the rti ''hen it cones to be 

out clMrir Pn ft l\mt * Bengalis, whose action shine* 
ly In a I riniftnt and lionourable light amid the 
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lournalism more truly and more frankly expre'ssed than 
m the Petition these six Bengali patriots presented 
in 1823, the memory of whose work comes to us today 
wafted across the distance of a hundred and ten eventful 
years. 

As a journeyman workman of journalism, as a member, 
however unworthy, of the profession which has suffered 
sacrifices but never suffered dictation from any quarter 
in the discharge of its dutie"?, — a profession which had 
attracted men like Hurnsh Chunder Mookerjee, Ginsh 
Chandra Ghosh, Keshub Chunder Sen, K!ri-?todas Pal, 
Sambhoo Chunder Mookerjee, Dwaraka Kalh Vidya- 
bhushan, Narendra Nath Sen, Sisir Kumar Ghose, Moti 
Lai Ghose, Surendra Nath Banerjea, Shyam Sundar 
Chakravarty, Bipin Chandra Pal and many another 
clartitn et venerabili. nomen men, who have kept the 
torch lighted by Rammohun burning, — I say to the great 
departed — 

“I, wearing the garland of the day, 

Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away * 


a© 

Prof Naresh Chandra Ray, 

“ on 

The Early Indian Press and Rammohun Roy 

In the last half of the eighteenth century there was an 
outburst of journalistic activity in Great Britain The 
great efforts which the British people made in the 17th 
century for religious and political liberty was followed by 
a long period of reaction, which was not brought really 
to a close before the accession of George JJJ to the throne 
His installation as King marked the passing of the old 
inertia, and a new spirit of rejuvenation was now noticeable 
in e\ery sphere of activity in Great Britain The develop 
ment of the Pre<s was a symptom of this new energy 
Various journals were started and they inspired the growing 
class of readers with fresh ideas and thoughts The Press 
became a force to reckon with It was henceforward the 
Fourth Estate 

■Wlien the names of Wilkes and Junius were ringing 
in the ears of the English people, it was but inevitable that 
they should has e their echo acro'ss the seas in the Indian 
territories of the Ea«!t India Company It was in 1780 or 
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directs translations into the popular 
S the E^st languages 

drawn from’ circulation of literary intelligence 

will also nrflVflTif Pi^tihcations And the same course 
the laws and those natives who are better \ersed in 
commumcaw ?o nation, from 

of the admtra^io^ their fellow subjects a knowledge 
the British anr?f^ system of Government established by 
they excellencies of the means 

tration of strict and impartial adminis 

in the eves O ! ^“^ther evil of eqGal importance 
the natives from ^nler is that it will also preclude 
acquainted wilh Government readily 

committed hv errors and injustice that may be 

onsiir the various parts 

the natives from and it will also preclude 

to their Gracious frankly and honestly 

the real England and his Council, 

in this distant narf Majesty’s faithful subjects 

tLy erDBrieLe f the treatment 

su?h ^nfllZlL T Government Since 

England as it future be conveyed to 

tmnSon frL heretofore been, either by the 
the Entrlish ne-wc native publications inserted in 
or by the P'/'^ted here and sent to Europe, 

themselves had^m^^ publications which the natives 

this Rule and Ordinance w'S^X^osS 

argumentsTe“%ortrm%h^s PeSmn ^?"tl 

but I cannot rocat' ft ^ f ' petition to the present day, 

Rammohiin and his friends arnmimtedM 

to which Dr Rabindranath silence 

letter to Lord cSmS^on^^gr^u^tb"^ 

A TOCSIV OP AHUM 

aali?^*‘^eVy ^ ^ccsm of alarm and 

the irreat liahilltTr ir. world, must bo conscious of 
a °a5[ emn^^e .nil f?"®^ Managing the a/Talrs of 
affordto mery indhldulJ^il^*’^^ bo anxious to 

to his nnttL readiest means of bringing 

To Kccure this Imnortant M*^f Interference 

of publication Is X onh efct*.. V"' Hhertj 

employed” effectual means that can be 

Frgland^ riTave"nr!*7 •''‘"r <f fn^ s and 

i-rgianu | have nowhere found the higher functions of 
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Danger to India from the side of France practically 
passed off before the da-wn of the new century Napoleon, 
after his discomfiture in Egypt, had to turn his eyes from 
the East But although the emergency was gone, the 
censorship once established continued to hamper the growth 
of free opinion in this country 

It was not till 1818 that the shackles were removed 
The new freedom that was vouchsafed to the 30urnahsts 
gave a great fillip to the development of the Press m this 
province James Silk Buckingham who was later on 
made famous by Ins deportation to England in 1823 on a 
charge of publishing a paragraph distasteful to the then 
Government, now took advantage cf the new freedom, and 
set up at once his paper known the Calcutta Journal 
The withdrawal of the Regulation of Lord Wellesley opened 
out an opportunity also to Rammohun Roy to start an 
organ of his own to ventilate his opinions and views 
The Raja had permanently settled down at Calcutta since 
his retirement from Mr Digby’s service in 1814 He 
was devoting all his time to his theological pursuits and 
philanthropic activities To educate his countrymen, to 
widen their outlook, and to infuse a new life into their 
dead bones, — these constituted the one engrossing ambition 
of the Raja He had already rendered all the help that he 
was capable of in the establishment of the Hindoo College 
for the dissemination of Western education among the 
Bengali boys But the starting of such institutions would 
open out only one avenue of progress It was essential that 
other lines should also be explored for bringing enlighten- 
ment to his fellow countrymen Accordingly the Raja, whose 
journalistic ambition was stimulated by his close and 
intimate association with James Silk Buckingham, planned 
the publication of a vernacular weekly at Calcutta In 
November 1821 the prospectus of the new journal, which 
was to be known as the Savibad Kaumudt was circulated 
both in English and in Bengali Through this prospectus the 
Raja craved the support and patronage of the citizens of 
Calcutta in the name of intellectual and moral improvement, 
th/i, 'iTia, dvi yr/t VrA; 

folloiving month the first issue of this journal actually 
appeared Rammohun was not only the proprietor, but 
was himself the rfe facto Editor of the Kaumudt It appears 
that the publication of this paper was not welcomed by the 
Anglo-Indian society of the time A wave of consternation 
rather passed through it when Rammohun made public his 
contemplation of starting his weekly The Kaumudt^ 
howe\er, did not enjoy a very long life The Indian public 
had not yet been sufficiently educated to take any intelligent 
interest in the question? with which the Kauutudt happened 
to deal Besides, Rammohun had become an eye sore to a 
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Hickey established at Calcutta 
Gazctu This pointed the way, and 
followed suit In the nineties we come 
across the Indian World which was edited by William 
TianoT-o’^^^ Irish-American These periodicals and news 
P P did not prove successful, either as business ventures 
of public education The Indian society 
English education, and could not 
English journalism, and the European society, 
which consisted mostly of the civil and military officers 
^on^Pf ny, was too corrupt and too much engaged 
rr® to devote any attention to 

literature It was personal details which alone interested 
T? ^o^se'iwontly the journals of this period 
vended these details in all their nakedness 

to as such was yet on the statue book 

Press Law journalists But though no 

cnnMno^Ji 1 passed, the sword of Damocles was 

r,«l 1 , ^ banging over their heads They stood the 
‘^^ported any day from the Company’s 
thi^n/n Europe William Duane had in fact to pay 
Penalty towards the close of the year 1794 His arrest 
a dramatic episode m the 
M A Press and journalism Invited by 

Uie Private ^cretary of Sir John Shore, ho called at the 
uo\ eminent House in expectation of a sumptuous breakfast 
M f greeted by the dainty dishes he had 

looked forward to, he was suddenly confronted by a number 
of soldiers who remo%ed him by force to the Fort From 
Srtff® ♦ *“ben to an armed Indiaman, and was not 
set free till he was conveyed safely to England 

censorship of the Press was not also long m 
Wellesley landed in this country in J798 
the Ciovernor-General, and soon after his taking charge 
f the oflice. the necessary Regulations were passed to 
shackle the Press The time was abnormal, and the 
situation was perilous England was then pispjng through 
Uic darkest period of her struggle with the French 
«» i? j Iler Eastern possessions wore being threatened 

at tins time by Napoleon It was thought dangerous that 
the newsp.ipor editors should be allowed to afr their 
essal their ow n discretion The Chief becretarj to the 
uoaernment was conse<juently in\csted with the functions 
E%ery newspaper was required to 
.iiVlTASJ® ‘ ^ printed proofs’, which he could at his 

1 '^i^hold or HKHlify I\crj neweptpir. 

auain. had to take a licenser before Its hrst publication 
Ihl* lictnso Was withdrawable at any time 1> tN 
iiovcrnmnt on the recorn neodat ion of theCcn«or 
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Sydenham, then Resident at the State of Hyderabad, 
presented a printing press to His Highness the Nizam, by 
way of acquainting him with the scientific appliances 
which the Western brain was producing Immediately 
there was a hue and cry at Calcutta An explanation 
was demanded of Sydenham as to why he had taken such 
an unwise step This being the spirit of the Cm! Service 
at the time, it was not very unnatural that the writings of 
Rammohun should he objected to by Mr Bayley 

At last m March 1833 the rigorous Press Regulation 
was issued This revived the practice of taking licenses 
The Raja did his best to stop the operation of this 
Regulation But when Ins efforts were unavailing, he 
decided to stop the further publication of the Mirat 
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Dr, Nareschandra Sen-Gupta, M A , D L 

on 

Rammohun and Law 

Raja Rammohun was not a ‘lawyer,’ in the sen^e m 
which we generally understand the term But as a litigant 
he had his hands pretty full , and the time he spent as 
Dewan at Rungpore brought him into most intimate 
practical contact with the administration of law, for, as 
we understand from his evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, many of the Judges of those 
days, who were also Commissioners of Revenue, relied 
exclusively on their Dewans for the discharge of their 
judicial duties 

The Raja was nothing if not thorough Wlien his 
duties brought him into contact with law, he was not 
content with knowing just so much of it os was necessary 
for practical purposes, but he made a thorough study of 
it. He not only studied Indian law, but familiarised 
himself with details of British jurisprudence Illustrating 
one of his points in his Essay on Ancestral Property in 
Bengal, written m 1830, he shows an easy familiarity with 
the differences between the laws of legitimacy in England 
ond Scotland, and with the peculiarities of the Gavelkind 
tenure of Kent. 

The proficiency which the Raja thus acquired was not 
confined to a more practical knowledge of the law With 
a characteristically philosophic bent of mind he easily 
v-ent behind the rules of law to their pnnciples His 
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ous citizens of Calcutta for the religi- 

for the laRt persisted in expounding 

half aftRp l^2Z, barely one year and a 

susLndfi^ hi publication of the /to/iwrfnv’as 

refer to fhA place here to 

the subjects, with the discussion of which 

UD in its short career was concerned It took 

and problem of education in this presidency 

SaW^h,.T';‘* ''‘’™ the necessity of 

of the child^sn ® free and gratuitous instruction 

edicatmn twh t ‘‘'’5™'' t^iSnlBcent thet the free 

asTsej. ^‘i^'ocated in his orean os early 

also ti?pr? ti h"® ^ desideratum in 1933 The Kamiifdt 

of extendi Government the necessity 
Calcutta tffth^^ Jury Trial, which was available only m 
Calcutta, to the local and district courts 

theTournilftifp did not bring to a close 

1822 broucrhf already in April 

Persian mrat ul Ahhbar 

Enchsh India the linguistic position which 

through wS fh country It wa^s the medium 

0000 ?? nfThJc address not only the cultured 

as wfill Tf * presidency, but the people of other provinces 

GovirnS pf I ^"Shsh Constitution and 

RArio« nf 1 journal also that he wrote a 

nfnn f Situation so that his country 

men might have an idea of the problem of that island 

opinions he published 
nfei^infi 1 though very moderate in tone, were not very 
S T Even before the departure 

hid *ti January 1823. the Government of India 

Rel.ff;f,nn K * 1 ? ? of re introducing the Press 

nf /hi r A ^f.ou suspended in 1818 The members 

in th«® If"®*’ Council all recorded their vie%vs 

1 members Mr W B Bayley. 

ihA M® ‘^® freedom of the Press on 

n^® Native Press was abusing its privilege 
J»® referred to several 
These passages would not appear 
^jectionable to any sane man in these days But the 
it the Civil Service in those days looked askance 

id.?if»io‘ education of the Indians The spread of 

initinnii '‘^nong the people of this country, and the 
niii of British dominion over them were looked 

id^i^tron ®“‘®r Consequently 

was dlni.? * ‘7 *J‘® «'chooIs Of through tlio Press 

♦ 1 c redoubtable members of the 

Convenantcd Service Early in the century. Captain 
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feeling for the hopeless condition of dependence of women 
on men in Hindu society, and a desire to liberate them and 
enable them to lead the life of human beings, pursuing 
ends of their own for their own self-realisation 

In one of his controversial tracts on the subject he 
says, — ^“The Sastras have directed those men or women, 
who seek after a knowledge of God, to hear and reflect 
upon this doctrine, that they may escape from the grievous 
pain of this world ; and they have also prescnoed daily and 
occasional rites to be performed, without the hope of reward, 
by those who do not seek after divine knowledge, in order 
that their minds may be purified and prepared to receive 
that knowledge We, therefore, in conformity with the 
Sastra, make it our endeavour to dissuade widows from 
desiring future base and fleeting enjoyments, and encourage 
them to the acquisition of that divine knowledge which 
leads to final beatitude ” 

In reading this and other similar passages in the 
controversy regarding we must remember that the 

Baja had, on purpose, confined himself to argument exclu- 
sively on the basis of the Sastris Even within these 
limits he showed that women, like men, had spiritual 
purposes of their own to serve, rather than extinguish 
their lives on their husbands’ pyres That ho had a much 
larger idea about freedom of women is shown by his treatise 
on ‘ The Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females,” 
where he pleads in effect for the economic independence of 
women by a recognition of their right to inheritance Here, 
too, like the practical lawyer that he was, he confines 
himself to the word of the law, and only pleads for the 
abrogation of more modern doctrines limiting women’s 
rights in favour of the older and more liberal view 

Here again the motive of his argument is supplied by 
the following — “To these women there are left only throe 
modes of conduct to pursue after the death of their husbands 
Firstly, To live a miserable life as entire slaves to others, 
without indulging in any hope of support from another 
husband Secondly, To walk in the paths of unrighteous- 
ness for their maintenance and independence Thirdly, To 
die on the funeral pyre of their husbands, loaded with the 
applause and honour of their neighbours ” 

In his Bengali essays, moreover, he draws a truthful 
and pathetic portrait of the hopeless servitude and unhappi- 
ness of women m society The Raja was, if anything, a 
worshipper of freedom, and it was natural that he should 
seek to lift the burden on the womanhood of his country 
so far as ho might He did not go so far as we may think 
ho might , but in so thinking we probably greatly underrate 
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scanty literary remains give us \ery little information 
about his actual equipment in this respect, but enough 
remains nevertheless to show that he was not only a 
most acute lawyer, but also a jurist with a firm grasp of 
principles and clear vision of legal possiblities 

One can discern that his pronouncements on the various 
problems of law that ho discussed with such knowledge 
ana legal t^umen, and with an incisueness and forensic 
eloquence that any legal practitioner might envy, were 
not isolated pieces of mental exercise on the basis of the 
mere letter of the law Taking his legal contributions in 
u in them a unity of purpose and principle 

which would justify one in claiming the whole senes as 
representing an underlying legal philosophy, winch, though 
not explicit, is implied in all that he says 

The fundamental principle for him was evidently what he 
Bengali essays Uokasrcyah\the good of the 
f him the purpose of all law and social 

What ho means by it approximates more to 
the Hedonism of Aristotle, whom he is said to have studied 
early in life, than to the doctrine which was being jiromuU 
gated about his time by Jeremy Bentham It is difficult 
to imagine that m those days of difficult communication, 
no Kaja, while in India, could have been acquainted with 
the doctrines of Bentham winch had not yet obtained 
fiuihcient currency oven in England And there is nothing 
* treatment of the subject to indicate any remarkable 
atlinity with Bentham’s mathematical method of deducing 
laws by a calculation of the pleasure and pain ensuing from 
any measure Beside**, to the Baja, imbued with the 
philosophy of the Upanishads, snyaU could not have meant 
pleasure, but Good, lokasreyaU was really the Good of 
humanity, in much the same sense Aristotle understood 
the term 
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was then m England, and probably had the benefit of 
intercourse with Bentham shortly before the latter’s death 
in 1832 It IS conceivable that his partiality for codification 
might have been inspired by Bentham. But, considering 
that Bentham was at that time hopeless of having a hearing 
for his plea for codification in England, it is none the less 
striking that Ra^a Rammohun should have been such a 
quick convert to his doctrines, (assuming that he was a 
convert, and not an independent thinker on the same lines ) 

The Civil Code which the Raja wanted was to embrace 
the entire Civil Law, including the law of inheritance 
With the wisdom of a practical statesman and lawyer, 
however, he did not want the Code to reform the law, but 
to lay down in precise terms the various laws of inheritance 
as they were, ‘ until, by the diffusion of intelligence, the 
whole community may be prepared to adopt one uniform 
system ” This shows exactly his real attitude towards the 
Sastnc law which he seems to hold inviolate m his contro 
versial treatises He does not consider them as sacrosanct, 
but rather desires their gradual amendment according to 
rational principles But he is not willing to let the Courts 
interfere with the laws as they were until they were 
modified by a legislative act And even legislative 
interference should not, in his judgment, be violent or 
radical, but proceed with the advance of the ideas of the 
people Miss Collet has noticed this caution and conser 
vatism as an outstanding trait of Rammohun Roy, which 
she characterises as a ‘ prudent, even timid disinclination 
to revolt ” But one who appreciates in full measure 
the force of the conservatism which he was out to fight, 
will consider his choice of the line of least resistance as 
prudent rather than timid That Rammohun Roy was 
constitutionally incapable of a revolution is borne out by 
many passages in his Bengali works But he was 
undoubtedly a radical in thought, though very moderate 
in practice from considerations of prudence alone The 
modicum of reform which he fought for, entrenched 
within solid xamjiaTls nf Sajdjjr. aixthrtrikv,- xojLsnd 
tempest of opposition that a more advanced programme would 
probably have thrown him altogether out of bounds 

The liberal principles of jurisprudence which the Raja 
made the basis of his legal programme were borrowed 
chiefly from a study of English law, which he read with 
caro, and for which he professed unbounded admiration 
in more places than one One can gauge his proficiency 
in the principles of that law throughout the evidence 
which ho gave before the Parliamentary Committee on 
the Judicial System m India The evidence which hoga\o 
was such as could have been gu en by an English lawyer 
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would '" **“ 

he pleaded fni* ■« v. ®;. mistake to suppose that because 
withlSst th,? l-lllu,h6wascontenl 

wereoulv ^ »nd wanted no more These efforts 

him, thouch if underlying spirit of freedom m 

of environments its utterance by the pressure 

furnish^cTb^hy-? the inclination of his mind is 

Ancestral I^opLtv " SorA Rights of Hindoos over 

of a first rate^ fnr^’n fi® argues with the eloquence 


invariable'^SincSe °of immovables It was the 

fight with thfl Rammohun in his controversies to 

bf ta^en as anTnT”" opponents That this is not to 
adherence to the o^tbodozy, or of his faithful 

shown b^this that 

controversies with “A subsequent 

ontheteztof^imuttvaW ° ^^®, Peaces strong reliance 
to administer if lo which the Court was bound 

heattacks as a this very author which 

Rights of Females *^® 

firm conviction fhnV^^f ^ ^ t ^hat it was his 

was fSed on sound ®f P^P®^^^ 

progressivrviewr f to set aside the 

princVnle Jimutavahna on this was wrong in 

inWitance ^®“®n'« right of 

retrograde and had^ Jimutavaliana were 

tr StorTv lnS In either case he appeals 

proS,onV?^f 1 f f"^“^^^ authority oven for the 

assiirninc*' cni.n^ both ho concludes by 

supported by him shiuVd be u|iS"' doctrines 

law^whrch^hf ‘^®^®bment from the Sastno 

controve^ics 13 crearlt l 

Parliamentary Commifteo * m" 183'»^" Vr'^^T® 

f f tSn/®^hlcl?r steTxte"nf 

thJIJ nrocpcd^ fn tbeso controversial treatises He 

from con.lderltlons of piblm go^T Principles and 

efitlcl<»M''^hR codification, and frankly 

fatlons tLn fn r™ ^ and martUtlo form of the Regu 
Code almni* want# a Criminal Code and a Civil 

or Thlhaut *w«h*1p 1 ^®'’ ''hlch Dentham 

Jierlallr annn^,n * "^bers which were 

-peelallr applicable to the Anglo Indian government He 
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us now to say a great deal more on the law relating to 
the Tights of the father over ancestral property, and on the 
rights of women m property, than the Raja did say But 
the point to note is that his knowledge of the Sastric law*^ 
was at least on a par with the foremost Pandits of the day, 
whom he had little difBculty in meeting on their own 
ground in the various controversies with them What one 
admires most in these is, however, not the amount of 
knowledge he displays, but the clover handling of his 
material and the closeness of his reasoning, which was 
buttressed in every ca‘?B by considerations of common sense 
and legal principle with which his opponents were but 
poorly equipped 

Reading between the lines of these controversies, one 
clearly sees that the Raja was not a mere lawyer out to make 
hair splitting distinctions to no purpose He was a lawyer 
and reformer He wanted to use the material at his 
command to support a better, freer and more liberal order 
ing of things than he found in vogue, and to withstand 
every effort to go back upon a liberal principle already 
recognised He took his stand upon the works recognised 
in society as authoritative, but was determined to get the 
utmost out of them 

This IS nowhere better illustrated than in his strong 
advocacy of Saitir marriage In point of law and history 
the Raja never stood on weaker ground For Satxa 
marriage was the name originally given in some Tantras to 
the temporary connection with the woman taken as SaJfc/i 
for the purposes of the Chalra For this purpose any 
woman could bo chosen irrespecti\e of caste or creed, but 
the connection was throughout deemed to be temporary, 
with no outstanding marital relations between the parties* 
The Malianirvana Tantra, however, recognises iuo kinds of 
Satt.a niarnagCt tuuporary and permanent And tho Raja 
pitched upon this fact as showing the \ahdity of marnago 
contracted by Sana rites outside the forms of marriage 
recognised by the Smritis 

From tho point of view of tho Smntis this argument 
could have been easily met In any case, the desuetude 
of such permanent marriages, if they o\ er existed at any 
time in any quantity, would have been a sufficient answer 
to his arguments, oven on the basis of the Smritis Yet 
the Raja pursues his opponents on tho matter with the same 
vehemence of argument and closeness of logic that ho 
displays m stronger causes It was fortunate that ho had 
to meet m controversy Pandits who were Vaishnavas, as tho 
Saktas probably refrained from attacking an institution 
founded on tho Tantras And the Raja had little difficulty 
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of the front rank He pleaded for trial by jury, for a 
serration of judicml and executue functions, for the 
power of the Sudder Court to issue writs of Habeas Corpu'* 
tor lawyer judges, and so forth, and he fortified his pleas 
oy an armoury of argument which would stand clo':e 
scrutiny even at the present day In all this he was 
rawing upon English law But he was equally alive to 
of the country, and his ready adaptations 
o -tinglish ideas and institutions to Indian needs are not 
ony clever but wise One is struck throughout by the 
ease and confadonce with which he meets every contingency 
and suggests a remedy for everything AH this betrays 
a mind not only supremely quick, clear sighted, and well 
informed not only well stocked in legal principles and 
Having a clear graspof the entire system of administration of 
niind of a jurist and "Statesman with 
vision In law as in e\erything else. Earn 
jjmohun Koy was an idealist with a great sweep of vision 
Jland yet an intensely practical minded man While his 
mind rose to loftier heights of idealism than Bentham, he 
was a ^cat sight more practical and prepared to take full 
account of facts The frame of his mind reminds one of 
istotle, in the extensity of the province over which it 
played, the keen insight which ho displayed the lofty 
heights of idealism which he realised, as well as m the 
scrupulous attention he bestowed on practical detail‘d 

country was undoubtedly benefited by 
It, the vsorld lost a great deal in the fact that Ramraohun 
had to spend so much of his time in pioneering every 
hberahsing movement in the country, from a Pre'?s to a 
TheiPtic movement, and to exhaust himself principally in 
controversies Ho did not leave any systematic treatise 
on Jaws or politics or oven on the philosophy of his Theism 
Wo are left to cull thoughts from stray passages in treatises 
in which the exigencies of controversy counted for more 
than a systematic presentation of his ideas, though these 
treatises are models of what controversial writings on such 
high topics ought to be Enough remains in them, 
Iiowever to indicate Ins high purpose, clear ideas and a 
philosophy, and above all a great spirit of freedom 
underlying them, to make us sigh for a systematic treatise 
from his ow n hands 

It u.”i legal treatises Raja Rammohun Roy displays a 
high degree of legal knowledge and an astonishing forensic 
talent In appraising their worth we have to remember 
that he wrote about a century ago when the great body of 
judge made Hindu law had not yet been evolvo<I and a 
great many of the source Ixioks on Hindu law which are 
now rasli) accessible were not available It Is possible for 
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us now to say a great deal more on the law relating to 
the Tights of the father over ancestral property, and on the 
rights of women in property, than the Raja did say But 
the point to note is that his knowledge of the Sastnc lawv 
was at least on a par with the foremost Pandits of the day, 
whom he had little difficulty in meeting on their own 
ground in the various controversies with them Wliat one 
admires most in those is, however, not the amount of 
knowledge he displays, but the clever handling of his 
material and the clo'^eness of his reasoning, which was 
buttressed in every case by considerations of common sense 
and legal principle with which his opponents were but 
poorly equipped. 

Reading between the lines of these controversies, one 
clearly sees that the Raja was not amere lawyerout to make 
hair-splitting distinctions to no purpose He was a lawyer 
and reformer He wanted to use the material at his 
command to support a better, freer and more liberal order- 
ing of things than he found in vogue, and to withstand 
every effort to go back upon a liberal principle already 
recognised He took his stand upon, the works recognised 
in society as authoritative, but was determined to get the 
utmost out of them 

This is nowhere better illustrated than in his strong 
advocacy of Satva marriage In point of law and history 
the Raja never stood on weaker ground For Satva 
marriage was the name originally given in some Tantras to 
the temporary connection with the woman taken as Salti 
for the purposes of the Chakra For this purpose any 
woman could bo chosen irrespective of caste or creed, but 
the connection was throughout deemed to be temporary, 
with no outstanding marital relations between the parties 
The Mahanirvana Tantra, however, recognises iuo kinds of 
Srtivrt temporary and permanent And the Raja 

pitched upon this fact as showing the validity of marriage 
contracted by Satin rites outside the forms of marriage 
recognised by the Smntis 

From the point of view of the Smntis, this argument 
could have been easily met In any case, the desuetude 
of such permanent marriages, if they ever existed at any 
time in any quantity, would have been a sufficient answer 
to his arguments, ov on on the basis of the Smntis Yet 
the Raja pursues his opponents on the matter with the same 
vehemence of argument and closeness of logic that ho 
displays in stronger causes It was fortunate that ho had 
to meet in controversy Pandits who were Vaishnavas, as the 
Saktas probably refrained from attacking an institution 
founded on the Tantras And the Raja had little difficulty 
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woifllf adversary by argunicnks which 

against a Si/mr/rf, who was neither 
a lantnk nor a Vaishnavo. 

”0^0 about this controversy is the way in 
f autlionty for his law Ho 
anS ^ laws ^v Inch make for greater freedom, 

Sn«iii-no * 1 *^® conclusions on reasons independent of 

^ ronsacks tho Sastras for authority for 

ho finds tho authority 
ihn pitching upon 5njt a marriage was clearly 

T which it gave, for, in 

of P.Vf« marriage the Tantras did not recognise barrier 
he ?nn.i the samomanner. 

the Mahanirvana and Kularnava Tantras 

SdhPrf T dealing with Hrahma-jnana and Brahma 
rituals elaborate provisions of Tantric 

mZ “f ‘'>'=0 worlds In llin 

Slmn ^nH ? ‘° 'n ‘ho Vedanta, 2 n thn 

which hft w c" V^f for the theistic doctrines 

wuicli he was out to establish 

wft^Rn^iri religion and philosophy, nor in his law, 

Pmced together 

Sa? unf ^ ^ ^ wherever he found it His thought 

was not a repository of loose scraps collected at odd spots 
cLT^ H^^ty and he had a complete and ^If- 

he could find 

PtW many 

wwi, ^ wonderful catholicity of mind 

to get at the view points of others and. 

and ln^f» ^ ashamcd to absorb 

and interpret their thoughts 

secret of Rammohun's life and thought 
eiLrwS which explains everything which would 

d ^ “intelligible And this explains why. while 
Tw. principles m law at least on a line with 

w fnnnd thinkers of those days he 

yet found It worth while to establish propositions of law 
^“e^ent texts of India, much of which he 
could not but have felt to be grossly out of date 

fi? ^^®,e^edit to Rammohun that he did not fully 
PnvVrnn,!?® rektivity of positive law to the times and 
though in his Essay on Ancestral Property in 
hn ® conclusion Nowhere 

£. lawl,ITd any bold attempt to argue that 

It was valid in 
unsuited to changed environments That 
sociological view point of law came at a much later age 
and was only developed after the ground bad been prepared 
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for it by Darwin and Spencer in the domains of organic and 
social evolution, and the first speculations on these lines 
wore commenced by Maine and Ihering It is no disparage- 
ment of Rammohun that he did not forestall his successors 
It IS rather to his credit that, erudite lawyer that he was, 
he shook off the lawyer’s conservatism so far as to plead 
for codification of laws, an appeal, which, made by Bentham, 
fell on deaf ears in England, and one to which the first res 
ponse in India came only twenty years later It is likewise 
to his credit that he had begun to pick and choose between 
the laws in force, and had given effect to large and liberal 
principles in his treatment of these laws 

Nor IS it a serious disparagement of Rammohun that he 
did not know more of Hindu Law than he did It is rather a 
matter of surprise that he knew as much as he did, specially 
as he was not a lawyer or Smarta by profession Judged 
by modern standards, Rammohun knew very few of the 
authoritative text books on that law Had he known of the 
worksof MitraMisra,Nilakantha,ICamalakara and others,he 
could easily have enriched his contribution on the women’s 
rights in property bynumerous quotationsfromsomeof these 
authors It IS doubtful also whether he knew all the 
Smntis which he quotes in the original works He rather 
seems to have taken them from quotations in the Nibandhas, 
except Manu which had already been printed and translated 
by Sir William Jones It is not surprising either that 
Rammohun seems to have known little of Miniansa 
exegesis beyond the knowledge one might get from a study 
of Raghunandana If he had a good knowledge of Mimansa, 
he could have used it to good purpose in his support of the 
Dayabhaga doctrine with regard to ancestral property 
Wo must remember that Bengal pandits of those days 
seldom knfew more Jagannath Tarkapanchanana, renowned 
as a scholar of the greatest repute, took his Smriti texts 
from Nibandhas, and if he quotes Viramitrodaya and others, 
he, too, was not very well posted in all the commentaries 
in use outside Bengal and Benares As for Mimansa, it 
was never much studied in Bengal, and there is little 
evidence of its thorough study in Bengal at any date subse 
quont to Haghunandana Rammohun therefore knew as 
much of Hindu law as the Bengal pandits and lawyers 
of his age He was distinguished from his contemporaries 
not m the extensity of his reading of the law, but in the 
clear insight and lucidity of exposition that he showed — 
characteristics which one largely misses in the encyclopcedic 
work of Jagannath himself 

The only branch of law other than Hindu law which 
Rammohun had dealt with is the Ro\ enuo law of Bengal 
His evidence before the Parliamentary Committee on the 
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Bevenue System is \ery little studied uow^ and it is 
amazing to find that not a single reference was made to 
it even in the debate on the Bengal Tenancy Bill to which 
there is much in it that was very germane The Baja’s 
statement of the law and its history is precise and accurate, 
no less than it is clear and luminous No student of the 
history of the land system of Bengal can afford to ignore 
it It IS not only a brilliant summary of the law as it 
then stood , it shows a firm grasp of the principles on 
which those laws are founded, and a broad and generous 
outlook on facts bearing upon its consideration The Baja 
maintains, throughout his suggestions and criticisms, an 
attitude of utmost fairness and justice to all He exposes 
the enormous drain of India’s revenues to England at the 
time, and refutes the argument that land was then under- 
assessed in Bengal At the same time, in language quiet 
but firm, he relates how the landlords of Bengal had 
shamelessly exploited their tenants after the Permanent 
Settlement, and deprived them of their permanent rights 
So far back as 1832 he put forward a plea for permanently 
fixing the rents payable by raiyats, — a plea which stands 
as valid now as then, and is even now equally unheeded 
Throughout his evidence, both in his statement of the law 
and in his criticisms, the Raja displays a precise and 
accurate knowledge of the laws and the principles under- 
lying them, and shows the outlook of a statesman of high 
calibre, — honest, far sighted fair and generous Altogether, 
reading the scanty fragments left by Kammohun one 
comes into contact with a legal mind of such amplitude 
and depth that one cannot but regret that ho had not left a 
groat deal more Legal questions engaged a small fraction 
of the attention of the Raja If it had done more, if ho 
had devoted himself to a systematic investigation of the 
laws and drafted a Code, and if he could get the Government 
of the day to accept it, it does not require any Molence 
of imagination to guess that the legal history of India of 
the past century would lia%e boon a brilliant chapter 
instead of being the indifferent patchwork that it is 
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o/ the Bengat CthtcJJttounl Sentce, on 
Rammohun os a Pioneer ol Education 

In the Introduction to the Presidency College Register 
it was stated that the Hindu College was the original 
institution winch was transformed later into the Presldcncjr 
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College The Hindu College came into being as the 
result of the spontaneous desire of the Hindus of Bengal 
to diffuse the knowledge of Western science and literature ” 
A meeting was held in May 1816, under the presidency 
of the Chief Justice, Sir Edward Hyde East, to discuss 
the proposal to establish “an institution for giving a 
liberal education to the children of the members of Che 
Hindu community,” Subscriptions to the extent of over 
a lakh of rupees were promised at the meeting for the 
College Raja Rammoliun Roy not only sympathized with 
the scheme, but was originally one of its promoters. He, 
however, on the advice of his friends, did not come 
forward openly m its support for fear of “alarming the 
prejudices of his orthodox countrymen and thus marring 
the whole cause ” One of the foundation rules of the 
Hindu College laid do^s n that “in the academy, besides 
the study of such languages as cannot be so conveniently 
taught in the school, instruction shall be given m History, 
Geography, Chronology, Astronomy and Mathematics and 
other sciences ” The rule quoted above shows that 
although Rammohun was first trained as a Persian scholar, 
to which he subsequently added an intimate knowledge 
of Sanskrit, he did not believe in imparting merely oriental 
education to the people of India 

Raja Rammohun Roy’s famous letter of December 1823, 
addressed to Lord Amherst, has now become a well-known 
document But, for years before 1823, Rammohun along 
with Mr David Hare, Raja Radhakanto Deb and Babu 
Buddiiiath Miikherji advocated the starting of English 
schools for the people of India He believed that if schools 
were started by Unitarian Missionaries in Calcutta, giving 
instruction in the rudiments of European education in 
the English language, and in Christian morality, mingling 
with it very little instruction relative to the doctrines 
of Christianity, they would be of great use to the people 
of India On this point he said,— “I may be fully justified 
m saying that two-thirds of the native population of Bengal 
would be exceedingly glad to see their children educated 
in English learning ’ , and “To the best of my knowledge, 
no benefit has hitherto arisen from the translation of the 
[Christian] Scriptures into the languages of the East, nor 
can any advantage be expected from the translations in 
circulation ” 

In December 1821 when Raja Rammohun Roy published 
tho Bengali weekly nev/spaper called the Sambad Kattmudi 
he Wrote an article appealing to Government for the 
ostabhshmenfc of a school for tlio gr<7/Mi/o»s tnslrnciton of 
tho children of p^or but respectable Hindus. During the 
years IS23 to 1824, ho published m fus weekly paper 
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several arhoJes on scientific subjects, e g, *echo in 
acoustics* ‘properties of the magnet’, ‘description of a 
balloon’, behaviour of fishes’, etc The articles proved 
his eagerness to popularise scientific topics amongst the 
educated people of Bengal through the medium of fheir 
vernacular. 

The educational purpose which inspired Raja Rammohun 
Roy’s journahsin led him into several academic enterprises 
His share in founding, along with others, the old Hindu 
College has already been noticed In 1822 with his own 
funds he opened an ‘Anglo-Indian School’ for imparting 
education free of charge to Hindu boys Mr William 
Adam, who was one of the Visitors of the school, thus 
spoke of the school in 1827 • — “Two teachers are employed, 
one at a salary of Rs 150 per month, and the other at a 
salary of Rs 70 per month, and from 60 to 80 Hindu 
boys are instructed in the English language The 
doctrines of Christianity are not inculcated, but the duties 
of morality are carefully enjoined, and the facts belonging 
to the history of Christianity are taught to those pupils 
who are capable of understanding general history ” Mr 
William Adam wanted to make the Anglo Indian School 
a public institution, but Rammohun firmly refused his 
consent to the proposal, and he himself maintained the 
school till the time of his departure for England in 1830 

Macaulay in his Minute dated 2nd February 1835, i e 
nearly a year and a half after the death of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, said that a single shelf of a good European library 
was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia 
Rammohun Roy, who was the founder of the Vedanta 
College, said the same thing twelve years before Macaulay 
wrote his famous Minute Rammohun Roy used even 
stronger terms, when he wrote to Lord Amherst in 1823, — 
“We now find that the Government are establishing 
a Sanskrit school under Hindu Pandits to impart such 
knowledge as is already current m India This Seminary 
can only be expected to load the minds of youth 
with grammatical niceties and metaphysical distinctions 
of little or no practical use to the possessors or 
to sofflety TTie Sanskrit language is weff known to 

have been for ages a lamentable check on the diffusion 
of knowledge No improvement can be expected from 
inducing young men to consume a dozen of years of 
the most valuable period of their lives in acquiring the 
niceties of the Byakuntn or Sanskrit Grammar The 
Sanskrit system of education would bo tho best calculated 
to keep this country in darkness " A moro damaging 
condemnation of tho Sanskrit system of education in 
India could hardly have been penned in tho first quarter 
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of the nineteenth century He was so c^nced 

about the need of introduction of Western education in 
India that oven in his pamphlet on ^^odcrn 
o» /fte Ancient Rtghte of rcmalcs Id the 

Lav. of Inheritance he wrote thus in 18 i i. _ 
Natives receive the same advantages f , 

Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought P , 
notions of honour, they will, I trust, be ,v ’ 
with Europeans, worthy of the conEdence of their country 
men and the respect of all men ’ - t j 

Raja Raramohun Roy’s vision about the 
under the inlluenco of Western eduction was so clear that 
in the document on Settlement 

he submitted on the 14th July 1832 to the Select CommRteo 

of the House of Commons on the itlifal 

Company, he visualized the prospect of 
English, India Christian, India socially anglicized, India 
Possibly independent, and India the enlightener 
To him Christianity had a meaning diprent 
ordinarily understood by that term But none the . 
trend of events in India since 1832 ha® 
tic vision Raja Rammohun Roy had 

of Western education on the future of In^a, when he 
submitted his last publication to the people of England 


Prof Sukumar Sen, M.A. 

on 

The Bengali Prose of Rammohun 
nEGIVNn,GS or I1E^GAL.I PROSC 

In old and medieval Bengali literature “s 

place Poetry, written in the payara ^ 

the sole vehicle of literary expression of 

epistles and legal documents The earlie P , 

works are now extant One was written by Dom Antomo 
dn Rorario who was previous to his conversmn _into 
Christianity the son of a Bengali chief at Bhtlsana in 

1 Vide Vnnpya Salntyi Patnlca II, p 1G72 
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t)^cca This ^\ork uas wntlrn some lime In the last 
quarter of the FO\enteonth centurj It ptnhothos a dialogue 
between a Iloinan Catliolic Christian ond a Dnhmlnas 
regards the comparative oxccllcnco of their faiths (This 
boqk was never published Its original srs is preserved at 
Avora In Portugal Professor Surendranath Sen had 
published a portion of it in the now defunct Journal 
Upasana ) Tho other book, entitled ICrcf>(tr Xaxtrer Ortho 
6/ojJ(9nH: nic^a wvs the first Bengali work to be 
printed and published Its author was Manoel da Assiimp 
^ani, a Portuguese padre It was written in 1734 a i», 
and published In 1713 from Lisbon*, 

Bengali prose in the eighteenth century was a peculiar 
jumble Stops or signs of punctuation wero seldom used 
This made it extremely dithcult to find out tho beginning 
or the ond of a sentence Moreover, several subjects and 
conjunctives wore used in a single sentence, which made 
tho language more a riddle than anything else In tho 
hands of tho Vaisnava writers (who wrote short treatises 
on their philosophical and esoteric cults), Bengali prose was 
less bewildering, but their short, clipped, verblcss sentences 
appeared like formulae or like broken verses 

JIESOAU most, IN Tin MNlTTLINril CtNTUllY 

Attempts at creating a literary prose in Bengali were 
first made by the Christian missionaries at Soramporo and 
this was fostered by tho newly created Fort William 
College at Calcutta in tho beginning of the nineteenth 
century The newly arrived young Cnghsh civilians had 
to be taught the native languages Bengali and the other 
Vernaculars So of necessity text books in Bengali (and 
also in the other Vernaculars notably Hindi) had to bo 
prepared Of such text books the first to be published was 
‘B5ja PratSpaditya Caritra’ by Ramram Basu (1801 ad) 

It was followed by Dr Carey sDtoIogites intended to Jacthtale 
the acquiring of the Bengali Language, (1801) Dr Carey was 
a master of the Bengali language and ho was eminently 
successful when he wrote in colloquial Bengali 

Mrtyunjaya VidyMankara was tho best Bengali prose-’ 
writer of the period His ‘BatriSa Stiuh3sana’ was published 
m 1802 Mrtyunjaya ’s language was a great improvement 
upon tho current phase of Bengali prose The order of 
words in the sentence was more natural and logical 
Sentences were much less involved Mftyufijaya s colloquial 
style was really good but his high style was rather stilted, 
and was often full of unknown and uncouth Sanskrit words 

1 Vide Manoel da Assumpfara a Bengali Grammar edited by Dr 6 K 
Chatterji and Mr P B Sen pi> xii f 
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TAMMOnuv Tiir rirsT wrixrr or acNrru iitepatotc 
IN bfnoaii PROSr 

Then came Eammohim Roy m the field His wonder- 
ful genius was then applied to the rescue of . 

style from the unintelligible cumbrousness and verbo^ty 
which distinguished the writings of h^s predecessors ±iis 
first Bengali work, the ‘VedSnta Grantha , was published in 
gaka 1737 (1815 A n ) 

Raramohun’s predecessors in literature were all text 
book writers Rammohun has the unique honour of bei g 
the first literary writer of Bengali prose, the 

to use Bengali prose as the vehicle of expression or h S 
thought and philosophy Considering the state oi o 
temporary Bengali prose it was a very great achievement, 
and it showed the immense possibilities in store to 
Bengali language and literature of the future 

The second Bengali work to be published by Rammohun 
Roy was the *l§opaniSat’ (1816) This was followed hy two 
treatises on Sahamarani (Suttee rite) published 
and 1819 respectuely A number of pamphlets and articles 
were written in succeeding years 

mIlccTro^B oil rv n\ rasimohun fop FrADiNO 

BE^GAI.I PROSE 

In the opening sentences of the ‘Anusthana’ or Introdnc 
tion to his Krst Bengali work, the 

mohun describes the limitations of the co P ^ 
Bengali prose, and also gives some hints to the 
to how to read and correctly understand his 
portion of the Introduction is very 

tive I, therefore, quote it below, followed by an English 
translation 

C^JlrlT 

^t^ri ^ ^ 

H-g ^ ’■11^2 I 

«rpi 

1 

<S{5f?‘l 

C»Tl^Ta 
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«ff5^ ^t5 ^sX 

VI i ^»R’ "s^ 

tflfs-fV ‘710* ‘C^t^l* t^llPtCT ri5^? «5f^7 •>?ffi?l 

^U^I? I f5?0 :?! ♦{{^aq, 7R^ *iniv c*tn 

’ffto c5^i *\\\^^ I cf pfi^i 
fas^ta "fm loa fa!?ia ’ffac’R ; cv.Kj ’’IC’jj 

^ca’f 7n 'flat ’fca^ f3?5l srcaf , ^Oa ’icai ^loa ’?Kia 
^aa. tv nica i 7toa ^fOJi 

“3^, caca itr^i ?ca^, ^la ^lOa ^"sta 

’ffgai «jnc7a ?f?icTc?, n^c^ra 5nt^ ^ca^ i" 

^atoiw ^ajpf ‘ 3^’ 'a=«'c^ a’fc^ia «aca caPi'^^r?. 73ffn 

(?aca ca fS^ai “i^a ^i^ta af^7 ‘sn’ -ic’aa ^aa a^c7c^ i 

'sita acan7 ‘nfa ^caa’ ca fifai ’I’a 7[oa ^aa *caa’ ic^a 
af^7 > «ii3, *&r«ic7t^’ 3 f^i »:raa af\7 “ic^a ^aa vi i 

‘^<iv caatcR caatcH faaaa '“itc^, ca^ faaaacaf aa * 3 }^ 
afa^ ^fa7 caa al ^caa i— ^^aica ^??Jia a^f<c?i 'q^cata 
a^atc7fa5ia ^^ca^ ali-(ami atawr^a altaa at!?nt 4ata^, 

"lap 5 «, 58 ) \~\The <fiii5{0» into paragraphs ami the 

insertion of punctuation marks arc maiie by myself^ 

First, there is only a limited number of '5%ords in 
the Bengali language, mz words neces-^ary for o\ory- 
day affairs To what extent this language is indebted 
to Sanskrit becomes apparent "when a translation has 
to he made into it from a foreign language Secondly, as 
yet no sastra or literature has been written in prose in 
this language As a consequence, the written language 
being unfamiliar, many people are unable to make 
out with ease the sense of any prose writing in 
Bengali by syntactically connecting two or three conse 
cutive sentences This diflSculty becomes evident when 
one tries to understand the sense of legal statutes which 
have been translated into Bengali It is therefore to be 
some people, not finding my translation, of 
the Vedanta to be as easy of comprehension as the 
language of ordinary conversation, may not be disposed 
to pay It any attention For this reason I am giving 
here rules of procedure about using the book Those 
who have some acquaintance with Sanskrit, and those 
who through intercourse with educated people speak 
and hear S3dhu Bhasa ( i e high language ) will, 
however, be able to understand it with very little 
application 
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(0 Ono should very carefully make out the begin- 
ning and the end of each sentence (it) Wherever one 
finds such words as ‘when’, ‘which’, as’, etc , one should, 
before proceeding to the end of the sentence, carefully 
connect them with the corresponding correlatives then , 
‘that’, ‘so’, etc (iii) One should never admit a sentence 
to be complete, and attempt to understand its meaning, 
until one has found the finite verb of the sentence 
(iv) The particular noun (nominative) with which s^'Ch 
particular verb agrees should also be very carefully 
found out , because very often a single sentence contains 
a number of nouns and a number of verbs, and the 
meaning (of the sentence) cannot be correctly gathered 
without finding out which of these (nouns and verbs) 
are mutually related Here is an example 

“Brahma, whom all the Vedas sing about, and 
based upon whose existence all the activity of the 
world IS being carried on, is the object of worship 
for all ’’ 

In this example, though the word ‘Brahma’ appears 
at the very beginning, still its syntactic connection is 
with the verb ‘is’, which comes at the very end And 
in the middle the verb ‘sing’ is connected with the word 
‘Vedas’, and the verb ‘is being carried on’ has connection 
with the word ‘activity’ (v) Wherever a statement 
begins with the phrase ‘that is {arthat)^ that statement 
should not be connected with the preceding and succe^ 
ing words — If one attempts to understand sentences by 
following these rules, one will not require much time to 
grasp the sense 

rVMMOnUNS STiLE 

The following are the ways by which Rammohun 
achieved the simplification of Bengali prose style Bengali 
prose in the first two decades of the nineteenth century 
had become, in the hands of Sanskrit Pandits and of 
scholars well versed in Sanskrit, a wilderness of parentheses 
and a hotbed of Sanskntisms These writers very 
often followed Sanskrit models too closely when writing 
Bengali This made their Bengali prose practically a sort of 
Sanskrit without the Sanskrit inflexional terminations 
Moreover, unknown and uncouth Sansk rit words lay in 
wait for the unfortunate reader These writers, however, 
were successful when writing in the colloquial style But 
in that period such colloquial writing was often indelicate, 
owing to the use of words and idioms which smacked of 
rusticity and obscenity Those writers who were not 
Sanskrit Pandits or scholars wore still greater sinners in 
this respect, as their language was often absolutely unin- 
telligible, while the Pandits were on the whole intelligible 
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Rammohun was not fond of parenthetic clauses and 
sentenues, the use of which was a prevalent idiom at the 
time But he could not altogether avoid them either The 
very moderate use of parenthesis made his language much 
simpler than that of his contemporaries 

Again, Rammohun, in order to make his language easily 
comprehensible, introduced the use of the punctuation mark 
(stop) at the end of the complete sentence, — though in the 
use of this mark he was not always consistent, especially 
in Ills earlier works 

Sentences which were logically connected were 
generally not separated by him by any '^top Thus for 
in*:tance, — 

^1^31 3r«?I 3t2| C^3*t 

fi331 *515 1— ( 31^1 3tCS3 

5^ ) I — [Ramntofttitt Roys otr/i punctiia 

tion left tn/<Tc/ ] 

In his Bengali writings Rammohun did not u'»e the 
interrogation mark, noranyother Western puncluationraark 
The comma, however, appears in some later reprints of 
one or two of his Bengali treatises But it is extremely 
doubtful whether It occurred in the original editions It 
was Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar who used the comma (and 
other punctuation marks) systematically to indicate the 
natural sequence of words and clauses in the sentence 
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even a ixtentteth part 6f tl , 

C5l1 551 till then one should never 

admit a sentence to be complete, and attempt to understand 
its meamns , etc 

(c) Another feature, interesting from the philo^gical 
viow-point, IS the impersonal use of the verb Thus : 

’IWT MtC?R C^, some frequently say that , etc. 

(d) The use of the future participle (such as 

) for the simple verbal noun is another interesting 
idiom This is probably a dialectal use Thus 

*rtc^5(, 

how can one find fault with this translation into the verna 
cular of the uicantitQ of the Vedanta , 

*11, there will he no delay tn understanding the meaning , 
etc In Rammohun’s later works this idiom is very rarely 
in evidence 


(c) The use of the pleonastic afiSx with the verb in 
the future and the past tense ( ) is a 

dialoctism The present perfect form ^1^^ often 

been used for the simple present 

(f) The most marked dialectism in 
Bengali is the use of the dative-accusative affix c.„_u 
inanimate or abstract nouns in the 

use IS unknown in the central dialects or in i, 

But it was a special feature ofj south western iiong 
Examples attains destruction , 51^551 C’l? 


511, do the pupils hear that statement or 
not nfn had nobody known this 

opinion , "Tl * 

and to touch paper, •uhich is nothing but 
Mohamedans , =^'1 ^ 

if these Upanisads are heart am 
read, and their meaning repeatedly pondered over , etc 
{g) The use of the plural suffixes 3 -rtH and 

ru^n^^tl^^prrouris pltnUfu! [^SaSws writings 
It was a current idiom , , . 

Oil The affix for the instrumental and the locamo 

IS found abundantly This is al-so on idiom of south-western 
Bengali 
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(i) The pronominal form C’l has often been used for 
the neuter ^t^Tl This is an archai'?m So also is the Use of 
the honorific for The use of the 

singular form for the plural is another 

archaism. 

0) The emphatic particles -S, were aflBxed to the 
connected noun or pronoun Thus '$T^C3l, 

etc 

This phenomenon is also a feature of the language of 
Maharsi Debendia Nath and of Rabindranath 

RiMSIOniTN THE FATHEE OF A ^ETr STILE 

Rammohun was a master of four languages, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, Persian and English But all this learning did not 
make his style pedantic His Bengali is remarkably free 
from unnecessary Sanskntisms or unfamiliar Persiamsms 
This would undoubtedly not have been the stale of affairs 
had he been simply a Brahmin Pandit or a Persian Maulavi 
He was extremely careful in the choice of words Perso- 
Arabic words are \ery few in his writings, but he was far- 
sighted enough to understand the importance of tatsama 
Sanskrit words in the Bengali language, (e g in the opening 
sentences quoted above from the ‘AnuSthSna* of his ‘Vedanta 
Grantha‘) On the whole he was very judicious in the u^e 
of Sanskrit words in hn Bengali writings The tatsama 
words used by him are simple, familiar to all, and just the 
words suited to con\ey the sense 

Rammohun vrote in the Sidhu BUasa (high language) 
only And this Sadhu BIiS?! became a \ery powerful 
instrument in his hand It was Rammohun who trans- 
formed the newly-born, amorphous, ungainly, immobile 
Bengali prose into a decent, pliable, powerhil, and vigorous 
vehicle of higher thought and expression, and thereby laid 
tho foundation stone of future Bengali proso literature, 
which in time came to boast of a Vidyasagar, a Banklm 
Chandra and a Rabindranath 

When wo consider all these achievements of Rammohun 
in the Geld of Bengali literature and language, tho lea«t 
wccan say is that without him Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra 
and Rabindranath would not have been possible 
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Mr. Pramatha Chaudhuri, Bar-at-Law 

on 

'Q 

(Rammohun Roy and Bengali Prose) 

'©WH 51'g (?1 I 

’I'sl 

I 

^ texb book, I ^ Cfcra 

f^’sJtR^I cpiH Scirrar 1 

^fvfl CltfV^ 

’t'fj '« 51*11 ^ I '£lt^ ’TtR'®! ’W' 

’itf^I I %Ji?i ^t5ttC5}T^ 

«t*iti{^; I c^ii®<i1 c^, ^c^'Q '^^tcii 

^1 5tifl I W C^I^. 

c^ qt*^C^ ^?[C» *ttC5, ’I*!! ?I5qt« Cl 

’itr^j'tiRtH ^tC5, ^s, Jti:^i?i *1*^ 

5nr^i ^iti I ‘fl c'ic»t ’f'tT 

5j«cq 5t=tj Tim I 

‘•SJC^K^fe^ft?!’ JIC? ^cqc^t I ^'C5?C<1 

5tc^ I v^l| ^TC’t r'J‘5'5' I <2}«r'l 

^t^l I ^tn <±f^F^ 3^*^© *tira3 

q?, paraphrase qf^S I 1 

-^^PP 'qn?r ^C5q fq, 

Pi I •^Jc^r«(B%^’ <a^^trq literary cariosity qm 

•ntq' cn^:^ ’I’li c’?!’*:^ ci 

??t? fq, cn Pi^ci i 

f^Pl ^^fC3 ^^C'» ?ir» 

w»{| ^Tra^, Bsjq ^fucq^l ^t*»?ll 5{inf5M 

r^Pi Cl, 

ciltbrvtions of 1933 ^ 
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(atruclare) 

'•ItC33 ^C5g '®Nt3 slrnctureifl^ 

met 1 c^ 4^15 ^(5?!, '« 

m ^ f^c?i >i^£i5tcn ^t!ii^?r ^ I 

5^1^, lil 3i:»i c^«{ v5fe 

'St? C^^t ’r^< J ’5^ C’^C^ 

Tat? m 0 '£t?tcT c^et 'st^t^ Tai, ?t^icTt^ 

?tll <2}ifr*f^ <«T 

cnc^fc? I * 

'siMat ?t!f511 Tl!tl fe? experiment TC?f^ I 

-sif^ ntHtcf? (PI c^l^ ^tt?, ?t:?? 'el ^ii, 

Tta*! f^f^ 5t'?« ’‘flci? ^’tf^T, ^pi?I 'St ^ I ?t3;c^t^ 

?ta Tt^f^n '5t?t? tft'W ?jffj cst'lT , f(ifr «lT?i *lTf^ 

\ fr, cTt^ *t’5i fTsni’t 

?tJttH T?[r^ c^ f??r!i« T^tfrcT f^fn i 

?t^a sj^rar, li)?* f^f^ '?wt?l 

atrc^it^ at? 3HT®, 'sjt^i^, ^sat^ « ?t!f?il <st^^ 

'stat? Jit^tl faac? '£l? ^I'sm <£f5t? TCat^ J f'eft CTtR 

'Sl?IC'S^ text- book i}5Jil Tca^i It, 55^(1 Tca^l i 

^ta (p^'Jta TSTsfii <£ffs t?i, 

'*I*(?1 Ol^ T?1 I ^ta I ‘’f^’ 

•{'5* 'Tfa aiT’tT 'stc'f Tcaf^ i Ttai 

?CG5 Tat, SaT Tat i ^ faaca f'sPi c? 

^?'R ♦tr?5a ^\ i 
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controversy l n’t 'O Jp’wf 

’Tt^ fJl I 

f^iTil Jin,— ^5irnt?i‘iirw 

♦it'Gni m I ^c-^ra f^n I ’‘ti3{t'»it>i^ 

^*C^ ■’ItR fn i ^^C'sfcu f^f^ 

n^\z^^ c^ 

C^tR geleotion el^H'a 
1^=T ^C51C^^ eeleotion^Rl 

^U^'Q 1^ ^ 

'®l^!l^^‘t I ■ 5551 ^' 

^’C^'Q, ^ Tltr^C^]^ w.^ ^r?l5^ 

f^5u t%t^ Rt^ -k^m ^ '=^’3? 

»C^ ■^t^l‘1 C^t^’Q ’‘It^ f^CR!:^ ?J1I T^C'S f^fR 

f^C^R Rl I t^^R "Si’^ C?tt^ 

"fC^C^R 1 r- t- b> . 

'orR C^RtR r^-? ^^f5 CRIR ^tC^ I 

patiotuate ^tRR fR 1 '^^tRRl RfR ^ punctuate 

^ CR 'RtRtC'fR ' 

^R1 RRC^'8 'qtRRi ^tR "^tC^ fSRRI^ I 
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Sir Sarvapcilli Radhakrishnan, Kt , M.A., D.Litt 

o« 

Rammohun, a Philosophic Modernist 

Though a hundred years have gone by since Rammohun 
Roy died in far-off Bristol, and manifold changes have 
taken place in the course of their passing, the work to 
which he set his hand in times long past is not destroyed, 
nor could be, unle«=s our country is doomed to founder 
m a night of hideous disaster. As a matter of fact, wo 
are today able to realise the Peculiar relevance of his 
message much more MVidly than at the time of Ins death. 
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His wido-spread influence, as is evident from the celebra- 
tion in every part of the country of the Centenary of his 
death, is not duo entirely to the rapid increase of 
coramuiiications It is because Ilammohun Eoy was the 
pioneer of the modern generation, the first to voice the 
aspirations of an epoch, of a spirit which, rising from the 
troubled waters of the old world, takes the shape and 
lineaments of the new So long as wo are held in the grip 
of old traditions, while eager to learn, Ramraohun Roy has 
a message for us 

He felt the contradictions and confusions in society, 
the social suffering and injustice, the anguish and desola 
tion in homes, due to hard dogmatism and fantastic 
notions Our social difficulties were exaggerated into 
national proportions Society was not a living whole 
There was no sense of purpose in the social body. There 
was something wrong about the country, and it was the 
duty of all earnest and patriotic men to find out what was 
wrong with it Our saints and seers even those whom 
we worship as avatars have been at one in asking us to 
bring about adjustments of different races and communities 
in this land It is the age old spirit of India which has 
been voiced from the earliest times down to our own 
day, from the Ksis of the Upanisads and Buddha to 
Rammohun Roy and Mahatma Gandhi Soaring above 
the tumult of warring sects and rival communities, Ram 
mohun Roy addressed his message to the suffering heart 
of humanity There is no question that at this moment 
what the country requires is social readjustment Even 
as we are entering on a new political future, communal 
feuds are threatening our very existence 

Rammohun Roy was a Philosophic Modernist, a 
progressiva religious thinker, anxious to emphasise the 
essentials of religion The modernist in every creed is 
anxious to cling to the old that ages not, and so is 
prepared to give up the old that ages Only thus can 
religion become an instrument, not merely of conservation, 
but of progress as well 

TycceU tbn great Catholic modermat, said 
that the essence of religion lay in “mysticism and 
chanty Ramraohun Roy came to the same conclusion 
Ho studied the different religions of India, — Hinduism 
Islam and Christianity,— in their sources, and founded a 
religious fellowship, which could bring together the 
liberal minded of all denominations, — a Church Umver«5al 
Even those who belong to other faiths are the servants 
of God though they labour in other parts of the vineyard 
Only those can grasp the true spirit of any faith, who 
look at it as a historic movement, a growing tradition 

ai2 
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The spirit of Hinduism can bs found not in this or that 
stage of its history, or this or that sectarian movement 
■which arose within it. They are its lisping expressions, 
the intended significance is what binds the different 
stages and different movements, and makes them all 
expressions of one fundamental faith. If then we take 
a historical or synthetic view, we will discover that while 
the faith of the Hindus is as broad-based as human nature 
itself, its practical application cannot end short of the 
building of a human commonwealth 

The problem of practical rehsion is to preserve one’s 
faith in the spirit, and bring it into a vital and reasonable 
relation with concrete actuality. The ordinary criticism 
that religion and politics should be kept apart interprets 
both these terms m a narrow sense If religion is 
mistaken for routine and ritual, and politics for careers 
and communahsm, then one has nothing to do with the 
other. But there is a sense in which religion is politics 
and politics religion Religion is altruism ns well as 
adoration It has for its natural result social work. 
Worship of God is service of man Mahatma Gandhi 
said somewhere that there are many people who are 
politicians at heart, who put on the garb of religious men, 
but he IS a religious man putting on the politician’s garb 
Gandhi’s great interest in politics is his interest in 
religion, in the religious principles of truth and abims9. 
He IS anxious that society should adopt them and thus 
Itself be raised 

Rammohun Roy was an ardent patriot, and therefore 
a social reformer We cannot achieve our political ends 
if we do not build a juster and stabler social order. During 
bis time, as it is to a large extent today, religion has been 
used to deny justice and delay reform People were op- 
pressed with a sense of false values and doubtful standards 
He reflected on the religious principles, and found out that 
there was no justification for the horrors which were per- 
petrated m the name of religion, for the bitterness it has 
brought into human life It has protected every abuse 
and sheltered every privilege, though those abuses and 
privileges are in direct violation of the central principles 
Take caste exclusiveness The Mah9bh5rata says ■ — 

“Ekavaruatn idam piirnam viSvam 5«;id, yudhi?thira, 
KarmaknyaviSeseni caturvarnyam pratisthitam.” 

(This whole world was originally of one caste, 0 Yudhi- 
?thira , on account of different vocations, the four fold caste 
Was established ) It is a matter of deep humiliation that 
m the 20th century wo should bo discussing the problem 
of untouchabihty That there should be two opinions on 
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it, points out how superhcial our culture and religion arc. 
That we should think it possible to confine millions of our 
fellow-beings to hereditary degradation, and yet at the 
same time work a democratic constitution, shows how the 
human mind is a victim of self-contradiction It is absurd 
to talk about sastras, for wo have taken liberties with them 
whenever we wanted To condemn a whole class of human 
beings who are perfectly innocent because of their birth 
IS the height of human folly and insolence The word 
‘caniila’ is often used in the sense of a sinner, and if we 
are to treat all sinners, patitas, as untouchables, many of 
us will not escape that fate It is an immoral custom for 
which there is no justification It is just a matter of 
habit ‘Na kulam kulam ityahur SeSram kulam ucyate ’ 
The motive force of Rammobun Roy's activity, social, 
political and religious, was a deep faith in the indwelling 
God Dogmas might differ, but all religions speak with 
one voice as far as essentials are concerned The one 
golden thread running through all religions is compassion 
for suffering humanity If the memory of this great son 
of India serves to kindle in us a desire to follow his example, 
the celebration of the Centenary will have helped us along 
the road to a solution of our present difficulties 
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The Hon’ble Mr. G A Natesan 

OH 

Rammohun, an all round Reformer 

It IS with the greatest diffidence that I have accepted the 
honour which the organisers of this Conference have 
thought fit to confer on me, and I say so in no spirit of 
modesty For, after the brilliant and inspiring addresses 
that you all have listened to I really feel that I could not 
contribute much that is valuable to the proceedings of 
this great and unique gathering If I venture to associate 
myself with the celebration, it is because I feel that 
It IS a great privilege to me to be given this public 
opportunity to pay my humble tribute to the memory 
of one who has been most appropriately described as the 
Inaugurator of the Modern Ago in India 

Prom ancient times, oven up to the present day, it is a 
common practice among the Hindus of the South to begin no 
joyous ceremony without invoking the blessings of the god 
Oanapati , and I take it that, in some form or other, this 
practice IS common in other parts of the country as well 
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Similarly, no man in our land, at the present day, can think 
of the many modern movements that make for peace and 
progress without recalling to his mind with pious gratitude 
the prodigious labours of Raja Rammohun Roy 

Though born in a high caste Hindu Brahmin family, 
and cherished, nourished and fostered in the traditions of 
his ancestors, he yet realised early that the pure religion 
of the Rishis was incrusted with the superstitions and 
practices which it was his duty to remove, and towards 
this end, he began a strenuous fight against 
established religion and custom, which cast him out of 
his paternal home, threw him adrift in the world and 
made him undergo saciifices and sufferings which he, m 
the true spirit of the pioneer, bore with patience But 
undaunted, he forged ahead with the task he had set 
himself Even those who may not see eye to eye with 
Rammohun Roy m his efforts to create the Brahmo 
Samaj, must pay a fervent tribute to one who, a century 
ago, realised the grandeur and beauty of a Universal 
Religion and who appreciated all that is best, truest and 
noblest in the religion of the Hindu, the Mussalman 
and the Christian, and thus paved the way for the idea 
of toleration, the lack of which one occasionally notices 
with sadness even in present times 

I take it that there is hardly any Indian today who js 
not conversant with the heroic fight that he made for the 
abolition of that horrible and heart rending custom, Sah , 
of the protest that he made, from time to time, against the 
systems of child marriage and polygamy , of his burning 
zeal for female education and of his able advocacy of 
remarriage of widows a cause which was afterwards taken 
up in this province by Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
Our sisters belonging not only to Calcutta but to other 
parts of India, who are now holding the All India Women’s 
Conference, would I am sure, recall with pride Raja Ram 
mohun Roy’s passionate plea urging the rights of Hindu 
women 

Yet, it is not only as a social and religious reformer 
that ho claims our attention But for his strenuous efforts, 
the enemies of India’s progress would have triumphed, and 
our country would have boon deprived of the benefits of 
English education Ho appeared on the stage at the 
psychological moment to second the efforts of Lord 
Macaulay for the introduction of a system sof liberal 
English education, and stroi o successfully indeed for the 
establishment of a College for that purpose Ho was 
himself an ardent student of Sanskrit and of Hindu 
philosophy , but ho felt that, m the best interests of his 
country, English education was needed m a supremo 
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degree, — and who will say now that ho was not right ? Not 
only Bengal, but all India owes a supremo debt of gratitude 
to him for his far-'^ightod wisdom in this matter And bo 
it remomberod, in this connection, that Kamraohun Roy, 
though an ardent advocate of English education, behoved 
that one of the most useful ways of convoying enlighten- 
ment and instruction to his countrymen was through the 
vernacular , and inspired by this faith, ho himself wrote m 
Bengali a number of text-books, and aho several articles 
giving useful information, eminently suited for incorpora- 
tion in text-books, on grammar, geography, etc , for the 
education and uplift of his countrymen And I am told 
on good authority that he may justly bo regarded as the 
Father of Bengali prose 

If he stressed, and rightly indeed, on the value of educa- 
tion as a potent means for the uplift of his countrymen, he 
realised equally strongly the value of the Press as a means 
of educating and moulding public opinion In journalism 
too, as in other directions, he was a pioneer He established 
and conducted two newspapers, one in Persian and the other 
in Bengali , and at a time when the liberty of the Press 
was threatened, he fought tooth and nail for the removal 
of TBstnctions that were placed on it No one who is 
interested in a free Press can read without great emotion 
and admiration his passionate plea in its behalf And his 
well written and well reasoned document has rightly been 
regarded as the Areopagitica of Indian history No 
wonder his English biographer referring to it says “Alike 
in diction and argument, it forms a noble landmark in the 
progress of English culture in the East, and one of the 
noblest pieces of English to which Eammohun put his 
hand’ 

Rammohun Roy s interest in the welfare and advance 
ment of his countrymen did not stop with his labours in 
the field of religious reformation, social reform and educa 
tion A careful study of his speeches and writings makes 
us realise what an able and wide awake politician of his 
time he was Love of freedom being perhaps the strongest 
passion of his soul, he “claimed in advance for his country 
men •po^'Aicali -pitpgiMiS m 

inevitably involves " 

His faith in the British character and the possibilities of 
British rule for the uplift of India dominated his political 
convictions And it is because he justlj^^ believed, as many 
others do oven unto the present day, “that a nation who 
not only are blessed with civil and political liberty, but also 
Interested themselves in liberty and social happiness', was 
bound to lead India onwards to the goal of self government 
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No survey of Rammohun Roy’s activities will bo complete 
without a reference to the excellent evidence which he 
gave in England before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1831 on the occasion of the renewal of 
the Charter of the East India Company No one who 
reads his memorable evidence can fail to be struck with 
the wonderful grasp and knowledge of questions thaChe 
displayed on every subject. And moreover, over what a 
wide field was he taken by the members of the Select 
Committee 1 The reform of the courts, the jurisdiction 
of the country’s courts ov^er Europeans, the Jury system, 
the separation of the executive and judicial offices, the 
codification of laws, the advisability of consulting the 
people in matters of legislation, the establishment of a 
native militia, the larger employment of natives, m the 
public services, the amelioration of the condition of the 
tenantry, and the framing of laws for their protection, — on 
all these topics Rammohun was subjected to a searching 
examination, and he did his task so well and so thoroughly 
that he won the admiration of every one who watched the 
proceedings on that occasion 

We are now passing through a critical period of our 
history, and it is good that we should recognise the heroic 
and magnificent work which men like Rammohun Roy 
did amidst stupendous difiSculties and against heavy odds 
Many are the lessons which we may learn from his 
life and his wonderful career In our labours for the 
uplift of our motherland and our attempt to obtain for 
her a proper place in the Commonwealth of Nations, we 
have always to remember what Rammohun Roy in Jus 
time thought it necessary to stress namely, that none of 
us, engaged in the great task of nation building, should 
cultivate anything like a narrow and parochial patriotism 
For, Rammohun Roy’s patriotism was broad-based on the 
doctrine of the solidarity of humanity, and inspired by his 
passion for world-wide liberty Of him and of his noble 
endeavours it can justly be said that he was neither a 
Hindu, nor a Mohammedan, nor a Christian in the narrow 
sense, but that he typified whatever was universal in every 
faith What nobler inspiration and worthier guidance 
could Young India expect or need ? 
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Maulavi Abdul Karim, M.L.C. 

on 

Rammohun, the Type and Pioneer of Modern India 

Tho life of Raja Rammohun Rojr, the Maker of Modern 
India, tho Herald of a Now Epoch in the history of this 
country, IS a subject of enthralling interest Tho 
inestimable services Rammohun Roy rendered to humanity 
in general, and to his countrymen in particular, do not 
seem to have boon adequatoly realised It no doubt takes 
time to properly understand an extraordinary personality, 
appearing at a time when his countrymen are not prepared 
to adequately appreciate his high ideals Rammohun Roy 
Was not the product of his age , rather the ago was created 
by him He was much ahead of his time A century 
later, he might have found the soil much better prepared 
for the seed ho sowed, which has germinated too slowly 
to bear sufficient fruit even in a hundred years’ time 

Rammohun Roy’s many sided and multifarious activities 
in the field of social and religious reform, in the sphere 
of cultural and intellectual advancement, and in the arena 
of political and constitutional evolution, mark him out 
as the most outstanding personality modern India has 
produced As a reformer, as a linguist, as an educationist, 
as a ijatriot and as a politician, he brought about a great 
awakening among his countrymen, and inaugurated the 
Modern Age in India 

What strike one most as prominent features in 
Rammohun’s extraordinary career are his versatile 
genius, his uncommon linguistic erudition, his unbounded 
catholicity of heart, his indomitable will, his unabated 
zeal for religion his burning love for freedom, and, above 
all, his unflinching courage of conviction It is but natural 
that a combination of all these noble qualities of head and 
heart should have excited great esteem and admiration 
throughout the civilised world 

Early in life Rammohun Roy gave unmistakable indica 
tion of his great intellectual powers, exceptional spiritual 
insight and an essentially modern outlook In conformity 
with the usage of his ancestors he was taught Arabic 
and Persian, of which he acquired such a thorough 
knowledge that later in life he came to be known as a 
“^abardast Maulavi ’ lie was versed more or less in ten 
languages —Sanskrit, Arabic Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, 
English, Hebrew, Greek, Latin and French He made a 
thorough study of the Islamic lore in addition to that of 
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his ancestors Moreover, he learnt much about Christianity 
and Judaism All this well-fitted him to be the precursor 
of the renaissance brought about by the impact of oriental 
and occidental cultures, which gave birth to a galaxy or 
illustrious personages, who shed lustre on the land or tneir 
birth and raised it high m the estimation of the world ic 
was Rammohun Roy, who inspired religious reforrners 
like Dayananda Swami, Deb en dr a Nath Tagore and Kesbub 
ChunderSen, political leaders like Dadabhai Naoroji, UaU- 
ruddin Tyabii and Surendra Nath Banerjea, and allocates 
of modern education like Sir Syed Ahmad, Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale and Asutosh Mookerjee While each of these 
made his mark in the particular sphere of his activi y, 
Rammohun left an indelible impression on all of them ne 
was in fact an inexhaustible source of inspiration to his 
countrymen, and his progressive work comprised almost 
the entire range of human activities and national aspira- 
tions He vigorously, and to a certain extent successfully, 
tackled an amazingly large number of social, religious, 
cultural and political problems 

If Rammohun Roy inaugurated a new era m the religious 
history of India, surely his extraordinary actmties, pregnant 
with far-reaching consequences, m political, educationa 
and other spheres, were no less important he 

presents a most ‘instructive and inspiring study for the 
New India of which he is the type J?® 

prophetically envisaged those aspirations 
and viEOTously agitated for those rights and pnvnleges, 
Frtdrofthlpris Local Self Governmont. emp lo^ent 
of Indians in the Civil Service of the country, codihcation 
S Civnl and Criminal laws in India, separation of judicial 
and criminal functions. Jury system, 

opinion before enacting legislation,— -^ome of w^ch have 
not materialised even m the course of a century inspite 
of the strenuous fight put up by ^ 

Motilal a Ohittamnjan In tact 

;1h"tlthaTlord Tam^^ oTt^etfeat Hammchun Roy Ho 
rilduously ventilated the grievances of his countrymen. 
rerstSly discussed their requirements, and vigorously 
riehts A free Press being one of the 
advocated ? r liberty, he entered a most vigorous 

fiSt Pres^s Regulation was enacted 
that the^ development of the mother tongue has 
to do wifh the intellectual progress of a people, he 
much to do w tn ^ Bengali literature Ho was 

the^ father^ of Indian journalism, which has played a 
rriLt tiart m creating political consciousness m the people 
wtft his eitmosdmary foresight he cautioned the British 
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statesmen not to rule India at the point of the bayonet, 
and forecast the day when educated Indians would throw 
themselves into the thickest of the fight for freedom of 
their motherland. Such were the dreams which Itammohun 
Hoy dreamt a hundred years ago. 

But for the part which Rammohun Roy played in the 
controversy that raged over the question of oriental and 
occidental education for the people of India, and the 
effective influence he brought to bear upon the far-seeing 
administrator, Lord William Bentinck, and the eminent 
jurist. Lord Macaulay, our Pandits and Maulavis would 
have carried the day, and perhaps we would not have had 
education in English, — a language that has put us into 
possession of the accumulated thouglits of Europe and 
America, and has enabled us to carry on communication 
not only with our countrymen throughout India, but with 
tho whole civilised world. Rammohun Roy realised that 
if Indians wore to take their legitimate place in tho comity 
of nations, they must ha^o modern scientific education 
after tho model of tho West. 
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de camp in conveying the message He said, I told him, 
‘His Excellency Lord William Bentmck would be pleased 
to see you * ” On hearing this, Lord Bentmck, to the utter 
amazement of the aide de camp, said, “Go back, and tell 
him again that AI; WxlUam Bentmck will be highly obliged 
to him if he will kindly see him once “ This order was 
promptly carried out, and Rammohun Roy could no longer 
refuse the urgent and polite request of His Excellency 
This might well serve as an object lesson to toadies and 
sycophants, whose number is legion even in these days of 
so called independence and public spirit 

I am not certain how far the females in this country 
realise the immense debt of gratitude that Indian 
womanhood owes to the great champion of their cause, 
who did all he could for their emancipation from the 
tyranny of cruel abominable customs Horrified at the 
sight of the burning of a widow in his brother s family, 
had he not moved with all his might for the abolition of 
Suttee, helpless Hindu widows might have still to end 
their innocent lives on the funeral pyre to which an 
inhuman society pitilessly consigned them Rammohun s 
keen sense of chivalry may be judged from the fact that 
he would not remain sitting in the presence of a woman 
standing before him however low her position in society 
might have been 

The last thing that Rammohun Roy did was to break 
the spell which for ages the sea had laid on Hindu t^dia 
He was perhaps the first high caste Hindu to cross the 
ocean In 1831, accompanied by his adopted Muslim 
child, whom he used to call Rajaram, he arrived in 
England, where he met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
Ills reputation as a reformer, as a hnguist, as a philan- 
thropist, as a statesman having preceded him there> In 
Europe he tried to interpret the East to tlm West, as in 
India he had interpreted the West to the East In 1832 
he paid a visit to Trance, where ooth literary men and 
political leaders strove to testify their 
While preparing for a visit to America he sudd^ly died 
of bram fever on the 27tb September 1833 He was 
buried at Bristol, which has since then become a place of 
pilgrimage for Indian visitors to England 

Thus closed the eventful and epoch makmg career 
of almost superhuman activity of the great Rammohun 
Roy, who heralded the dawn of a now era in this country 
It embodies the loftiest aspirations of New India, with 
the history of which his illustrious name will ever remain 
indissolubly associated May his glorious example continue 
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to inspire lus countrymen to carry on the noble work 
he began, — the work of proclaiming the unity of God and 
the equality of man, and of procuring freedom for the 
motherland Amen ! 
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Dr. Subimal Chandra Sarkar, M A , Ph D. 

on 

Rammohun as Herald of the New Age 

The New Age, the ago in which we live and move 
forward, is still a Young Age, barely a century and a half 
old Its features are gradually becoming firm set and 
typical , and "vve can now say with some confidence along 
what lines this Young Age is going to de\elop But a 
countryman of ours about 125 years ago, reflected m his 
own personality, as it were in a fortune teller’s crystal, 
the whole subsequent life history of this youngest creation 
of Time, this promising New Age that was Rammohun 
Roy 

The essential circumstance of the Now Age is the 
coming together of diicrso peoples and cultures, the 
frequency, the intensity and the variety of their contacts 
being over on the increase The need that arises out of 
this situation is one of synthesis, uni\orsalism and unity, 
to enable men to rise superior to the limitations of localised, 
parochial, isolated life of the preceding ages In Rain- 
mohun's days, it was India of all the other regions of the 
world, where the many and the \arious had come into close 
relation first, and it was in that great Indian’s mental 
content that this multiple contact was further multiplied 
by scientific enquiry,— so that in that representathe and 
sensiti\c mind was produced the ino\itable echo of that 
clash, the solution to that puzzle and tangle of diaerse 
human Ideas and institutions, namely, a philosophy of 
synthesis, of finding unity in the diversity of Man In 
Itammolum’s richly flowing mind was produced the anti- 
toxin for combating the epidemic of the New Age,— ’ 
multiplicity of eontaets — wherewilli to inoculate for surviv- 
ing and l>ecoming immune 
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■ 0 - synthesis of Jewish, Arabic, Hellenic, Iranian and Indian 
contacts In India itself, a Babel of races and cultures, 
traceable even as far back as to the Mahenjo-daro period, 
produced the synthesis of the Brahmanic caste-polity ; m 
India again, in the spacious 6th century B C , when the 
whole ancient world was brought together by various 
forces, a common universal platform of co-operative endea- 
vour for uplift of humanity was evolved by Gautama 
Buddha. Again in India, the clash of the Muslim and the 
non-Muslim in the middle ages led to the synthetising 
thought and preachings of the Indian Reformation of the 
15th and 16th centuries Then, finally in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries, as the world was getting smaller 
to men, as age-old barneis were crumbling, and undreamt- 
of connections were being forged, — it was in India that 
the force of the general re-making was felt most. It has, 
indeed, been the special privilege of India to have ever 
been a centre of convergence for all and sundry in the 
human family, and to have theiefore, more than any other 
country, felt the constant necessity of seeking and realising 
the great truth of unity in diversity 


In the India of Rammohun’s youth the past makmg 
Its exit, leaving on the stage unieahsed ideals of Hindu- 
Moslom synthesis, an arrested growth of the Indian 
renaissance and reformation, and a social and p^olitical 
fabric torn by reactionary conflicts Hindus and Moslems 
wore drifting apart m bitterness and prejudice Amonpt 
Hindus, the Marathas, divided among themselves, alienated 
and injured grievously the Rajputs, the Sikhs and the 
Gangetic Hindus of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa Amongst 
Moslems. Shiahs. Sunnis, Roshaniyas and Mahdavi^ had 
plunged into intolerant strife The 

and Moslem reformers of the 15th and 16 th centuries had for 
various reasons ceased to be 

generations, being clogged with the mud of the return tide 
of medievalism in the 17th and 18th centuries 


On the other hand, the Future was drawing apart the 
curtains for entry on that wreck-strewn stage Following 
upon growing Indo European trade and commerce, a 

n <?nnni-Mushm Padsliahi had become a 
hauntmS’.hSo smc.dk tl.o nval H.ndu Pad.lmh. 

Padshlhi of the Sikhs had by disunion and narrowness 
become untrue and limited to inact on , wlulo the new 
InglSani Padshahi acquiring stability and form 
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A pretty long period of international trade and of 
adventure had by that time brought into our country 
diverse men from distant regions, Asiatic, African and 
European. Thus in the latter half of the 18th century, 
in the village marts and town streets (of Bengal in 
particular), on roads and riverways and at the ports, 
groups of strangers, domiciled or vi'siting, brushed 
shoulders: Armenians, Georgians, Jew*’, — Central Asiatics 
Persians, Arabs, Afghans, — not to speak of Marwans, 
Marathas, Telingas or Sikhs from remoter parts of India 
itself, — ^Abyssmians and other. Africans of the coasts and 
islands, — Chinese, Japanese, Indo Chinese, Tibet-Burmans 
and Indonesians of the Easter Seas, — English, French, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Danes and Germans, — even French, 
English or Latin Americans The whole world from 
Atlantic to Pacific seemed let loose on Bengal; and along 
with the economic and pohtical enterprises of these various 
peoples, were also introduced elements of their cultures, 
specially of the new cultures of the -nestern world Thus 
through the French and the English, the best and the 
most characteristic thoughts of what is called the Age 
of Illumination and nationalism in Europe were filtering 
into Bengal, and the senes of stirring events and move- 
ments of the West (from the American Independence to 
the Revolutions of the Thirties) were rousing truer and 
truer echoes in the distant East. 

Further, the continuance of West Asiatic contacts 
right up to the close of the 18th century and even after, 
kept alive the stream of Muslim Perso Arabic learning in 
the Gangetic plains, while the foundation of an abiding 
Indo-Bntish state necessitated a mutual understanding 
of cultures by people who had come to bo new fellow- 
subjects; and thus with the starting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1784, had begun a re\i\al of Oriental 
learning and studies on critical ond rational hne«i, in the 
Hindu and Sanskritic field m particular. 

Plunging and bathing at such a tremendous confluence, 
— a *Maha-sangama*— of historic force*:, the pilgrim soul 
of Rammohun experienced a proplictlc vision of reconcilia- 
tion of conflicting values and ideals, and following it by 
blending them in his own life-history, ho dtscoiercd a 
point of concord and convergence, whereby “ho became 
the Father and Patnarcli of modern India, — India with a 
composite nationality and synthetic civilization; and by 
the lines of convergence he laid down, as well as by the 
typo of personalUy ho developed, ho pointed the way to 
the solution of the larger problem of International culture 
and civilization in human history, and became n precursor, 
an nrchdype. a prophet of coming Humanity. He laid 
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the foundation of the true League of Nations in a League 
of National Cultures ” 

Rammohun’s own personality was an epitome of this 
‘League of National Cultures’ of the world Born m n 
family with Vaishnava and Saiva traditions, he was reborn 
into the educational tradition of Islamic West Asia, and 
the early schoohng at Patna passed on to him the 
legacies of Greece and Rome through the Arabic channel 
Learned in orthodox Muslim Law and Theology, he 
found his kin in the Sufis, the Muslim Rationalists and 
Muslim Unitarians It was fortunate that he mastered 
the Brahmanical literature at a somewhat later stage, so 
that he could be free from the preconceptions of a blindly 
inherited culture and take a rational view So far as 
was possible in his days, he tapped Jama scriptures and 
Buddhistic traditions , and of course he was easily familiar 
with the 15 th and 16 th century monotheistic religious 
thought of India which was still surviving in the country 
amongst various decaying sects Acquiring English in 
the midst of official duties, and roused to curiosity by the 
American and French Revolutions, ho directed his studies 
to the scientific, philosophical and political writers of 
England and France, from Bacon to his own day Then 
his Christian controversies drew him into deeper study 
of Christian and Hebrew cultures, and to analysis of the 
Western civilization, wherein he spotted its mam basis 
as scientific, economic and utilitarian thought, as distinct 
from the Jewish and Graeco-Roman heritage Following 
up his studies m the Brahmanic literature, he 
element m the philosophical literature of the Vedanta, 
and developed his own exposition of it, which Im made 
his spiritual anchor His Upanishadic and Vedantic 
studies led him to a proper evaluation of Scripture as 
insufficient without, dependent on and a crystallization 
of Reason 

Such a wide cultural equipment led him to create a now 
lino of thought, the science of Comparative Religion, 
and from the position of a comparing scholar he jiassed to 
that of a philosopher of univorsalism, to a realization of 
a universal truth and authority underlying all lii^toric 
scripture*^, — a truth emphasised in different ethnic ways, 
each way with a peculiar excellence of its own Apprecia- 
tive of this nature of the truth m all religious thought. 
and thercSon S€c'k\n&, to crtc/t aRaxn^ the attacks o/ 

the others, ho came into conflict with I andits, Maulavis 
and Padre'S, though he really fought tlieir battle<» Thus 
With Brahmins he was a Sastric Brahma-vid’, with 
Muslims a master of theology, with Christians a doctor of 
duimty. Ho bore aloft a tricolour standard, to fight for 
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and justify all three against all tlireo, so as to make them 
understand and learn from one another, and to impel them 
to converge toviards one another Ho therefore thought of, 
a univor«alised Hinduism, a univor-’ahsed Christianity, 
and n iimversalised Islam, a great Trinity ever approach- 
ing Unity, — wherein Scripture would coalesce with Reason, 
non canonical accretions of creeds and regulations would 
be shorn off, rituals and symbols would be deposed from 
their stolon throne, social usages w ould ever bo remodelled 
according to the progressive realization of the laws of 
nature and God and the principle of ‘Lokasreya’ or social 
wellbeing ^Vith that ideal of comergence, he learnt 
to undergo the characteristic spiritual experiences of all 
the religious systems ho knew, — as 21 centuries, before him 
the Great Asoka had recommended to Indians in his famous 
Toleration Edict, — to know and li\o the life and faith of 
others as well Yet Bammohun could unify all these 
experiences organically, — could identify himself with the 
many yet be himself, — could be in the thick of the proces- 
sion of mankind, yet see it mtho proper perspecti\o from 
a detached position 

Such Multiple personality, held together by an 
organising principle, is the typo that the modern world is 
deaoloping in increasing numbers amongst us at the 
present day One of my Professors at Oxford once 
remarked to mo in a Psychology class, that he feels that 
the modern European has a multiple personality, — Jewish 
Greek, Boman, Teutonic and eien Oriental personalities 
combined into one, — and I told him that this was true of 
every civilized man in the modern world In fact it is so 
because that is the way to ai oid strife and clash, the way 
to peace and understanding The solution of the woes of 
tins post war world does not lie with states and armies and 
financiers , it lies e\on with each of ns, as tndiiidual souls, 
—as personalities in the making If Indians can take up 
the cause of Englishmen, and Englishmen champion the 
cause of the Indians, if the Frenchman can mow with 
German eye, and xjcijicr^^r, — if each of us canstnie to 
justify the re^^t of the world and each one of the world 
experiencing in our mind the problems tribulations and 
achievements of each, — would there by any more of 
communal or racial bitternesses or economic and imperial 
istic wars ’ 

If not for anything else at least for hitting so early 
uixm the two great paths of Synthesis of Cultures and 
Multiple personal experience, Bammohun deserves to bo 
called the Path finder of our Age 
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S. K. Datta, M.B , Ch B 

Pnuct^nli Vorman Chrtsttau College, Lahore, on 
Some Personal Traits of Rammohun 

Ono of the prominent traits in Rammohun which strikes 
mo IS his intellectual curiosity When ho started his 
campaign of Monotheism as the root and basis of all the 
great world religions, ho studied tho Bible and the Christian 
scriptural literature, not only in English, but also m Greek 
and Hebrew, so that ho might go to the source, and know at 
first hand what tho teachings of Christ were 

Bengal was blessed recently in having another man 
posse'tsmg this intellectual curiosity in an unusual degree, — 
and that was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjeo We feel 
proud that through tho zeal of Sir Asutosh a chair on 
Christian Religion has been endowed by a Bengali Christian 
gentleman in tho University of Calcutta, the city which is 
the scone and centre of Rammohun s activities 

Another characteristic of Rammohun winch strikes me 
13 his sense of dignity, and the clean and polished method 
of conducting public affairs, a method in which there was 
no room for personal bitterness or enmity He earned on 
many a controversy with tho professed champions of many 
faiths and cults, but he never lost temper Even when 
Br Tytler rather violently attacked Rammohun in his 
defence of orthodox Christianity, subscribing himself as 
‘ Your inveterate and determined foe in the Lord Ram 
mohun never replied to any of his angry words 

Rammohun was not only endowed with uncommon 
political wisdom, Ins tenacity of purpose was marvellous 
I did not fully realise till recently how thorough Ram- 
mohun'^s work in connection with the abolition of the Sntiee 
Was But certain recently discovered pamphlets -nhich are 
m my college, copies of which are at the present moment be 
ing exhibited m the Rammohun Exhibition, as well as other 
connected records have opened my eyes to the fact After 
their defeat in India the anti abolitionists appealed to tho 
Privy Council for a declaration that the SitUee Regulation 
Was unconstitutional Rammohun saw through the game 
The Judges of the Privy Council, being far away from 
India, and ignorant of tho law and scriptural injunctions 
m the matter, might perhaps be led to declare m favour of 
tho anti abolitionists Rammohun was equal to the 
occasion He went to England, and presented a counter 
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petition, O'! n result of which the proliibition of SutUe 
became permanent Not only <!o lntere‘ited parties in 
England ivero trying to bring into discredit the authorities 
of the East India Company for liaMng promulgated the 
Suttee Regulation Rammohun, coming to know of this 
while in England, promptly prepared and published a 
Pamphlet defending the action of the Parliament in giiing 
support to the Suttee Regulation, — so thorough was ho in the 
pursuance of the causes ho championed It is this Pamphlet 
which has recently been brought to light at Lahore 

Like all great men Rammohun had wonderful powers 
of personal magnetism He could draw to himself people 
differing from him in faith, nationality and race This trait 
of Rammohun was prominently evident while ho was in 
Calcutta as w oil as when he was in London The late Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, who became a champion of the rights 
of the African peoples, was one of those who was drawn to 
him, and perhaps he received Ins inspiration for justice 
and freedom for all from Rammohun 
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Rao Sahib Dr. V. Ramakrishna Rao, 
M.A., L.T., Ph.D. 

Rammohun and the Larger Unities of Life 

Mr President, Sisters and Brothers vn the ever holy, 
all unifying sentiment of Hero worship, — From this radiating 
centre of Cultural, Academic India, shall we transport 
ourselves awhile upon the wings of pious imagination 
far off to the ancient city of Athens, the Queen of 
Greece ? There witness we one of those sacramental 
ceremonies fraught with exquisite symbolic significance 
aptly applicable to the present context It is an imposing 
demonstration renewed every year in the recurring 
round of the seasons close upon Easterficfe Vast 
multitudes of eager, expectant souls stand congregated, 
each with an unhghted candle in his hand, upon the wide, 
open grounds encircling the chief Cathedral of the City 
The anxious gaze of one and all in the bustling throng 
IS riveted to a single common point m the closed portal 
of the stately shrine Presently, the door opens , and there 
emerges the venerated figure of the hoary hierarch arrayed 
in sacerdotal robes and upholding a lighted candle in his 
own hand Forthwith, the breathless waiters one by one. 
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solemnly make up to the cynosure of 

and reverently light up thoir own respective tapers from 

the solo flaming light before them. 

There, m the concrete, you see a ^ Q^Pand 

representation, of the central source of il , , 

inspiration (or Modern India along 

through manifold agencies ® ^ i j stand 

and the glorious Reformation of ^*1® of the 

over until the appearance, fV,n f>harminff 

Prelate-torch-bearer of the dual Movement in 
outstanding personality of him whom , . . ijchts 

today I Verily, from his one light have all 

been kindled. Even so. Erasmus and Luther happU^ 
blended into one, the acknowledged t the 

the New Spirit counts for hour of 

world’s consensus of judgment at this pr g .1 ^ 

conjoint reverence. For now, in very ^ j*-Qtjier 

golden harvest of full one hundred years and , , 

India, joined by sister nations abroad, J°t^4a^ds 

her heartfelt admiration, her soulful gratitude ^towards 
the eldest of the elect ones among her regenerators 
“Minions of the morning star, 

Who the future’s gates unbar 

And how belongB to Rajarshi 
all others, that peerless pre 

ot all the national aspirations and “®‘''>‘'®^°^rtrrention yet 
spacrons apoeh, so diversified m seope and^d-f 
SO unified m spirit and ^ There we behold, 

steps to the precincts of his native himself, 

charactered round about the genius at once 

the key-note of his upon that material 

all too fecund and being^ he inscribed the 

tablet so upon his entire reverberations of 

sacred Ekamevadvitiyam, ufe from all points 

which he had caught up so gg time Thus 

of the compass through the Synthetic Philo- 

it IS that, as the Herbert Spence Q speculative but 

Sophy of the spirit, not a'o" he shines forth before 
essentially on the practical , labours a living pattern 
us m the light of Iife^ These 

and a lucent mirror of the . , pg^, broader universals 

for him, were pounded upon the deepe^r,^^^ 

of common human _ tljoroughgoing consistency 

applied with ^lity^to ’the entire business, from 

and co^^stru^ive o^inamy to Acclaimed 

outoftheve^bMomoE of a new’-in fact, 

as India ontment of truth,’ even the eternal 

?™tyifrurvKsrm su opulem richness of 
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its concrete content, Rammohun becomes easily under- 
standable and eminently appreciable m Ins homely answer 
unto his wife UmadcM’s simple query ns to the relatno 
merits of the diverse systems of faith . “Cows”, ho said, 
“are of different colours , but is not the milk they yield 
one and the same in substance ?” That same, common 
milk of all /frtwnni/;cn»-di9pcnsations, EkamovSdvitiynm, 
that was the heavenly manna Rammohun derived from 
every source and served up m every quarter The forth- 
puttings of all his prolific energies on quite a colossal 
scale — what wore they but the necessary applications and 
expressions of the vital, dynamic principle of EkamovSdvi- 
tlyam in reference to the multiplex manifestations of being 
through the gradations and aspects of nature and the 
interests and relationships of life ? 

This supreme discovery (or rediscovery) Rammohun 
reached, first by the direct, Eastern route of mystic pene- 
tration and perception, as witness the earliest of his extant 
publications, Tuhfat ttl-MftwahlncJni, and next, again, by 
the devious, Western path of rationalist research and 
recognition Prophet first and philosopher next, the mystic 
in him only preceded and never superseded the rationalist 
Earliest systematic student of comparative theology as 
he was, the rationalist in him was employed to verify and 
confirm, to emphasise and amplify, to illustrate and work 
out in practice, the prior intuition of the mystic And the 
distinctive feature which marked off his own insight and 
outlook from those of other seers and savants consisted in 
this that he brought the amplitude of his native endowment 
as well as mature experience to bear unreservedly upon 
his exigetical investigations into, and interpretation of, the 
world scriptures, and set the individual consciousness at 
every turn to correct, while laying itself out to be corrected 
by, the universal So avails his hfe-work to bring home 
to after generations the truth of Emerson’s dictum that life, 
and life alone, is our dictionary 

Himself no master of the positive sciences in those days 
of unscientific oriental scholarship, Rammohun came, 
nevertheless, to be the m seeing appreciator and the far- 
seeing advocate of occidental scientific culture Apart from 
the facts of science, it was given to him to gauge aright the 
pointings and to grip fast the purports of science in their 
direct bearings upon the complex phenomena and the 
challenging problems of existence — “Eko bahunSm’, “Eko 
vaSi Sarva bhOtantaratma , “Ekam rSpam bahudh& yah 
karoti” The umty-in diversity revealed to, and discovered 
by, the Prophet philosopher was, in short, the inner, deeper 
unity of all seemingly self secluded, self-subsistenfe, self- 
sufficient units — those m the mineral, vegetable, animal 
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and human orders of creation , in tho thinking, feeling and 
willing faculties of sentient existence; m the physical, 
economic, educational, political, moral and spiritual concerns 
of human life; and m the entities of individuals, families, 
races, culture", cinlisations and religions in the socialgroup 
In this superb vision of one only Life vibrant, one only 
Light radiant, and one only Love dominant , 

tho units, however, wore not simply submerged but only 
summed up in unity. So that, unto Rammohun, the 
totality was not one of colourless uniformity or undineren- 
tiated homogeneity, but tho concreteness of tho universal 
with all the wealth of its actual vastness and variety, me 
saving gospel proclaimed by tho Seer-sage of so sublime a 
vision may well bo pondered in terms of the spirit oi 
modernism, briefly and beautifully epitomised thus by the 
most sensitive, the most representative and the most 
faithful singer of the century across which, though dead, 
ho yet speaketh to us 

“One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves 
(1) “One God.’’. Herein Rammohun found the funda- 
mental unity, the final ground and the ultimate guarantee 
of all other unities Hence the fact of his being 
than content throughout to take his stand upon the 


all-inclusive certitude — 

“One thought I have, my ample creed , 

So deep it is and broad 
And equal to ray every need ^ 

It IS the thought of God 

Hence the whole-souled stress he breathed mto the 
clanon-call of his comprehensive evangel. Nations, behold 
your God , rejoice, rejoice 1” Hence, too, his orgainsation 
of the Brahma Samaj with no other mark of identification 
or bond of filiation than that its followers were to be known 
as the votaries of Brahman And Brahmam, to him, vyas 
neither the extra-cosmic God of Deism delegating the 
governance of tho universe to a set of regent laws nor the 
inter cosmic God of Pantheism exhausted in and through 
the manifested universe It was, of course, far other than 
the hierarchical God of Polytheism parcelled out mto gods 
many and lords many— the populous pantheon of thirty- 
three CTores of deities and the metaphysical tritheism of 
threo-in-ono and one in-three having, in his reckoning, to 
be clubbed together under the self-same vinculum of 
pluralism, as m the Tytler 

the In-Soul and the Over-Soul of inviolable Monotheism 
rooted m the indivisible unity of a Godhead at once 
immanent and transcendent 
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(2) “One law ’’ In the forefront of the necessary 
coToUaries and logical consequences of tho concept of Ono 
God, Eammohun placed the commandment of One Law as 
a ‘natural law in the spiritual world’ — e\en tho law of 
aspiration followed by inspiration in the most Mtahsing 
exercise of worship His signal sor\ico to the cause 
of Ekamevadvitiyam comprised the uncompromising 
enforcement of ‘Nedam yadidam upasate’. His declaration, 
once for all, of tho irrefragable Magna Carta of every 
citizen in the commonwealth of souls Mndicated the 
scientific naturalness, the practical po‘=sibility and the 
sovereign efficacy of spiritual worship His reaffirmation 
of tho ancient rule that spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned and, therefore, can alone be spiritually approached, 
spiritually apprehended and spiritually assimilated, allowed 
no secure quarter to the prevalent practice of Idolatry, 
m which he behold clearly the liydra-headed monster-mother 
of multiplex ills Thus altogether, in tho phrasing of tho 
sacred Bristol Mausoleum, “a conscientious and steadfast 
bchoior m tho unity of the Godhead, ho consecrated his fife 
with entire devotion to the worship of tho Divine Spirit 
alone’ And, thanks to his Heaven-ordaincd mission, 
tho grim, glaring paradox of tho ago-16ng, baneful divorce 
between Monotheism and Monolatry has, m these later 
days, come to be annulled for tho Individual and the 
congregation in n custom-ridden land of countless idols 
alongside of the pervasive consciousness of tho ‘One only 
without a second 

(3) ' One element ” Next followed, in realisation of 
that one touch of nature winch makes the whole world 
kin, Rammohun’s largo hearted insistence upon the clement 
of universal love as the atmosphere of spiritual democracy 
through all tho realms of crontion starting with tho human 

* Under Heaven, One ramlly” was evermore the working 
formula of him whose genuineness of cosmopolitanism, 
not mere catholicity, was aptlj appraised on his demise, 
in tho votive tribute — 

* Thy caste was human kind , 

Thy home, wherever Freedom e lieacon shone 

Anll-idoUlrous in his spiritual relations with God, he could 
not but he also antl-csste in his social ottitudes towards 
God # children All. all. he av errwl ev en then were equal 
Harjjan* — first born and last-born alike ‘Piradar* was how 
he would invariably greet every one of those with whom 
Ws love inloxlraled soul of Iropical warmlh sought and 
held Iniirnate communion Also as between ca*te«nl 
caste, »o between sex and sex, he nobly upheld the inherent 
ilemsn Is of their mutual complementariucss ns the head 
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ttnd tho heart, the Si\a and Iho Parvati constituents in the 
wholeness of normal humanitv Likewise, as to the wide 
yawning oceans of patriotic prejudice and the higli-hcaving 
mountains of national parochialism all over, ho exemplified 
in himself how tho ‘many mansions’ in tho ‘Father s house' 
were to attain live spiritual at one*ment, one with another, 
in an international confraternity of races, cultures and 
civilisations with interdependence as against independence 
as tho basis, not of fusion mechanical and sterile, but of 
fellowship organic and \ ital, healthy and fruitful 

(4) “One far-off divine event ’ Lastly, finale of tho 
Dmna Comedia of Cosmic Evolution Rammohun perceived 
in tho over-progressive consummation of universal salvation 
and corporate immortality through eternity, God Himself 
constituting the ultimate assurance of life everlasting unto 
His own ‘amftasya putrah ’ If all are, all must needs subsist 
for ever, as the offspring of one immortal Sire without 
exception, without exclusion, without elimination 

Accordingly, in his Brahma Samaj with its ever memor- 
able Trust Deed bearing the patent hall mark at once of 
modernity and eternality, the prime Architect of the Age 
erected the newer Fatehpur-Sikri of a new scientific and 
spiritual epoch — the focal centre and the rallying point of 
of the One in the Many and the Many m the One, of the 
Divinity of the soul and the Humanity of the Over soul, of 
Jttana and Bhaktt and Kanna of East and West and Horth 
and South of the Parliament of Man and the Federation of 
the World Each succeeding generation through the 
secular to bo, proving increasingly worthy of its benignant 
shelter, so shall it endure, Dei gratia, upon the foundation 
rock of the Fellowship of Faiths and under tho beacon 
banner of EkamevSdvitiyam the All Being of the Church 
Universal the Pentecost Perennial, the Choir Invisible and 
the Life Immortal I 
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IVIadame L Morin 

Special Correspondattf '‘Parts Sotr , Pans, on 
Raijimohun Roy and France 

RAMSIOmm 8 STAA IV TAIUS 

It IS with tho deepest sympathy of heart and mind that 
I associate myself to this commemoration of Rammohun 
Roy s memory Leaving aside my own insignificant 
personality, I am proud and happy that Franco should bo 
represented here and also have tho honour of paying 
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homage to this great awakoner of India France has 
always struggled for and proclaimed the ideals of truth 
and liberty, the ideal of high and impartial knowledge, 
wluch were also his ideals It is not without emotion 
that I recall how keenly conscious Rammohun himself was 
during his lifetime of this Jink between his ideals and 
those of my country. 

I ha%o boon a‘»kcd by the Indian Institute in Pans to 
con\ey to you their tribute of admiration and respect for the 
personality and tlie work of Rammohun Roy. Tho Indian 
Institute also celebrated the Centenary in Pari<»,‘ but only 
after I had •'ailed for this country 

All that I lia%o seen and heard since I lia\e come to 
your country has encouraged and confirmed mo in the 
intention of writing the life of Rammohun Roy in French 
I have already been working on the subject for some time 
In Franco, and although Calcutta is really the place where 
one ought to study Rammohun Roy, I have been able to 
discover in French Libraries one or two facts whicJi, Jf 
they Ind already been alluded to, had never lieon 
thoroughly established and accurately verified ^ 
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Another point upon which a littlo light has been thrown, 
IS the question of tho Aitratton of Rammohun’s stay in 
France. Miss Collet says m lior biography of the Raja 
“We do not know when ho wont or when lio roturnotl 
In fact, tho stay of Rammohun Roy had up to now only 
boon located vagiioly between tho 31st of July 1832 and 
tho 3lst of January 1833, both those dates corresponding 
to letters written by tho Raja from England ^ 

In Mary Carpenter’s Last Days of Rammohun Roy, 
howo\er, there is a photographic facsimile of ono of 
Rammohun’s letters dated 22nd September 1832 and written 
in Bengali I had tho idea of showing this letter to a 
Bengali scholar in Pans, Dr B K Ghosh, and he was 
able to toll mo that it had been written from England 
Therefore, on the 22nd September 1832, Rammohun 
Roy Was not in France yet On the other hand, I found 
in the Pans National Library an article of Pauthier in the 
Revue Ettcyclopcdtquc, dated December 1832, where Ram- 
mohun Roy’s visit IS mentioned ret r aspect t\ely Those two 
points enable us to curtail the conjectural period of 
Rammohun’s stay m Franco by at least three months, and 
wo are thereby able to limit the researches to the last week 
of September and the months of October, November and 
December 1832 ® 

A full size photograph of tho above-mentioned Bengali 
letter is to be found in the present Exhibition of Rammohun 
Roy’s Relics organized for the duration of the Centenary In 
France we have a Victor Hugo Museum, a Rodin Museum, 
etc If I may be allowed to express a wish, I would suggest 
that the precious relics of your national precursor should 
likewise become the nucleus of a Rammohun Roy Museum 
They would thereby become available to scholars as well 
as to the public at large, instead of remaining dormant in 
the Seclusion of private collections If the expense of a 
separate building cannot be incurred, surely one of our 
public museums or libraries could spare a small room and 
give hospitality to those relics 


1 Collet B Life ani Letters of Rammohun Itoy page 200 

2 Letteia 17111160 rtspcctively to Wilham Eatlibonc Esq and to Mr 
Woodford (Misa Collet p 200) 

3. It 13 howercr likely that R/iramohnn Roy had already returned to 
England by Pecember, and cren perhaps as early aa November smcc a letter 
ot BLss Aikin ivntten in Octohw 1SJ2 la tho only letter that we tnoiv of 
referring to the Raja as being m Pans at the time Jits presentation to the 
Ipng took pKcc on the Uth of October and ive can infer from other Jetters 
that the Raja only stayed a few n eeks in Pans and that he curtailed his 
stay Owing to the difficulties ansing from n language which was fore gn to 
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EAMMOHITN’S PLRSOSALm 

What seems to me the most striking characteristic of 
Rammohun Roy is his powerful personality — unique and 
admirably concentrated, and yet infinitely rich and diverse, 
dynamic as well as comprehensi\ e I consider him as the 
most wonderful prototype in modern times of your Indian 
genius, which is not limited as the Western genius is by 
the principle of contradiction, but manages to combine 
analysis and synthesis Diversity, more often than not, 
results in dispersion But, while Rammohun Roy cultivated 
a great di\ ersity of interests, yet his mind remained so 
concentrated, his discrimination so lucid, that he could co* 
ordinate the various factors into a harmonious whole , 
and ins purpose remained so firm that he could focus his 
magnificent ideals into practical realization 

He was powerful enough to draw from East and West, 
from every religion, from all cultural traditions, and clarify 
all these diverse elements to weld them into a lofty and 
rational philosophy, a universal religion 

And yet, personally, I do not believe that Rammohun 
Roy’s greatest achievement has been the creation of a new 
religion Before lum, India had had many outstanding 
philosophers and religious men , I know that he was very 
deeply religious at heart, but ns far as his action and 
influence ore concerned, lie appears to mo particularly 
significant as a *:ocial reformer I am oven strongly inclined 
to think that most of Ins outward religious activities (as 
distinct from his own inner life) were conducted in view of 
practical aims ethical reform being viewed as the soundest 
basis for a new social and political order whore Indians 
could enjoy higher cultural enlightenment as well as a bettor 
standard of health, welfare and general prosperity. This 
can bo substantialtj inferred from many passages In his 
w ntings 

Some people stand for undiluted orthodory with all its 
nefarious forms of superstition , others, on the reverse, see 
no other way of salvation than doing away w itii religion 
altogether Rammohun Roy was determined to do away 
with the superstitious practices which had undermined 
India's lucidity and vitality, but in his wisdom, ho 
realized that tlio religious in«tinct corresjwnds to such a 
vital need that it cannot be easily uprooted, either In the 
individual man, or fn the evolution of large eolJectivities 
He rralizeJ through the study of historj how potent that 
force had been In the development of human civilization 
He unJer**ood that the Piglit course was not to suppress 
it — It cannot be suppressed —but to purify ond s!mplif> it 
and to u«e it as a t levns to serve s leial equality and 
fraternity a* wdl a« political emvneipatlon 
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From a purely p]ulo‘?ophical point of \ le^^ hi*? partiality 
to the Hindu doctrine is e\idont Ho finds m tlio Gayatri, 
the Upanishads and tho Vedanta all the spiritual nourish- 
ment that a human soul can crave for. 


But, on the other hand, ho is struck by tho social welfare 
and political progress of Europe , ho also becomes acquaint- 
ed with tho moral precepts of tho Christian gospel, and he 
concludes that this simple code of morality has been one of 
the chief instruments of tho social and political achievements 
of the West This is not the place to discuss ho\\ far this 
inference is founded, but I fool certain that it was the basis 
of Rammohiin Hoy’s eagerness to diffuse Christian ethics 
among his countrymen 


Many passages could be quoted to substantiate this 
view , I shall limit myself to one or two 

I presume to think that Christianity, if properly 
inculcated, has a greater tendency to improve the morale 
socirrl ami Political state of inatiktnd than any other 
religious system 

Every one who intere‘5ts himself m behalf of his 
fellow creatures would confidently anticipate tho 
approaching triumph of true religion should philanthropy 
induce you and your friends to send to Bengal as many 
serious and able teachers of European learning and science 
nnd Christian morality tinmingled uith religious doctrwes, 
as your circumstances may admit, to spread hnowledge 
gratuitously among the natnc coiiimtinity, in conimpon 
with tho Rev Mr Adam ^—{Letter to Rev Henry Ware, 
Unitarian Minister of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
United States, in reply to an enquiry of his. dated 
February 1824 Quoted in pages 87 88 of Miss Collet s 
Biography ) (Italics ours ) 


Every word of Rammohun’s declarations has to bo read 
very attentively, if one wishes to understand ms real 
thought underlying the studiously cautious and courteous 

language 

His religious point of view can also be understood by a 
careful perusal of his “Humble Suggestions 
men who believe in the One true God, ‘ 

non Unitarian missionaries that When they endeavour ^ 


,,1 Mr »m.mobu.. Boj . convert to Un.lor.vnrm (IVc 

oGss Collet p CC) 
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experience teaches u<, for men, when po«!sessed of "wealth 
ana power, to perceive their own defects ” 

fiehgion and Philosophy are opposed by some progressive 
Indians on the ground that they are a source of division 
among themselves Here, another point that Kammohun Roy 
discerned with marvellous lucidity is that it would be far 
"vnser and more realisticto make this great religious force 
of India a common instrument of unification, a ccmmon 
basis for constructive action This can only be done in the 
broad spirit of tolerance which animated Raramohun Roy 
himself And Rammohun, as 3 matter of fact, did not Jiiait 
himseU to preaching tolerance, which is only a fint stage 
he personally practi'sed under^^tanding 

' He was the first Indian bra\ e and bold enough to break 
the rules of orthodoxy and cross the Kala Pam, to come 
and study the culture and institutions of Europe with an 
open mind, and to observe Europeans and their mode of 
living with a critical — if sympathetic— curiosity And I 
believ e this intellectual curiosity has been one of the mo«t 
important traits of Rammohun’s remarkable personality 
"Without this universal critical curiosity, he would no doubt 
never have dreamt, and never have achieved as much as he 
did in every field of human thought and activity Curiosity 
leads to comparison, to confrontation of values, to eager 
desire of knowledge of all forms of civilization That is 
why Eammohun Roy was the fir'^t to perceive, by a 
prophetic and generous vision, what cultural fellowship 
between East and West could bring to both parties, if U were 
understood in the right spirit how much it could broaden 
the field of research, how fully it could enrich experience 
and human understanding, how enlivening it could prove 
as a mutual stimulant, how powerfully it could foster 
international brotherhood 


Apart from all theco exceptional gifts, Rammohun Roy 
was also endowed with the specific qualities which moke a 
man a real leader 


First of all, ho was a realist as well as an idealist 
Everything that he preached by word or pen was instantly 
translated by him into constructive action or active struggle 
His personality is oil aglow' with inspiration but it possesses 
also this healthy sturdiness, this sound and perfect balance, 
which only come to those who do not refuse to act. but 
bravely accept to grapple day after day with hard and 
unpleasant realities 

Secondb, Rammohun Roy possessed on indomitable 
energy He belonged to thnt type of people who are never 
curbed by circumstances but who tight to dominate them 
until their mm U realized This untiring perseverance In 
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oHork could be illustrated b7 more than ono instance taken 
from the Raja’s life (Among other facts, let us recall how 
ho created Jus own press amidst the greatest difficulties, 
when ho was refused hospitality by tlio press that had 
printed his previous pamphlets relative to his controversy 
with tho missiouanos ) 

As all real loaders who deserve that appellation, Ram- 
moUun was a selfless man Ho gave tho first place to his 
cause and not to himself , ho vras always ready to recede 
into the background when he thought it necessary His 
attitude in tho fostering of educational reform la charac- 
teristic of this ‘ 

Always tactful and courteous, he remained implacably 
firm when essential principles were at stake, thereby 
commanding respect from his opponents In our time, 
many so called leaders are apt to shirk responsibiUties , 
Ramniohun Roy had such a keen conscience in that matter 
that he would rather go out to moot responsibilities m 
anticipation, with tho most daring courage 

We are inclined to forget that Raramohun was a rebel 
in his own time , in this respect also, his example is a 
great lesson Ho never allowed himself to be excessive or 
fanatical , ho was a self-possessed, generous, realistic and 
intelligent revolutionary 

His was a fearless life, — a lonely life also,' — but he was 
powerful enough to stand alone and remain all the greater , 
as sometimes, at dawn, a tall mountain peak appears m 
isolation against the pale sky, shining already while every- 
thing IS still in darkness proud and fully radiant as the first 
herald of the rising sun 

Mrs Naidu in one of her inspiring speeches, very 
appositely said that Rammohun Roy had felt tho challenge 
of the past I know that the Indians of today feel the 
challenge of Rammohun Roy s lucid and generous vision 
Your great precursor hos been dead for a hundred years, 
but his powerful ideals are alive in the heart and mind of 
every one of you today Some of the reforms which he has 
struggled for have already been realised , it will be your 
privilege to complete the work and reach the goal May this 
date of Rammohun Roy s centenary inaugurate the 
incarnation of his prophetic dreams into tangible and 
constructive realities 


1 Fvidence jiivcn by J>r Mt.<iintler Duff J efotc the beJcct Committee 
o! tlia House of Commons in 1 Sot Quoted bj Hr Hem Chindra Sarkir 
in hi3 Introdiict on to ihc 1 JIJ cd t on of Mi s (^Ucl h Pages xxiix 

and xl of the Introduction 
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Supplement to Madame L Morin’s Paper 
Oladamc Morin t> Article in hiiUa and tfie U'crld, Calcutta Dec 1S)33) 
RwIUOIILN LLbCTfcD StfcMtlbU 01 TIIL A‘>UT1C S0CIET\ Ot PaIUS 

Tlic tivo iinportmt dates in llie liiatorj of Rimmohun Koj’s 
ixliltioiis mill rnnee refer to Ins nomination ns a menikr of the 
Asiatic Societj of Pan<«, ami to Jn^ prc-eiitation to King Loui«< 
Philippe Mi rc'-earclie<i into tlic coiifcmponr> papers now permit 
me lo bring ^ome precision to these important dateo 

In the sitfnig of tlie Soctelt- Astaticjuc dated the Ttli June, 

1 824, there was (he question of notntimting some A‘‘^ocinte Corre** 
pondeiit, and "MM Le Conte d irmitenve an 1 Baron de bnci 
fonnall} proposed llio confeinng of the title to Pamlit Ranimolitm 
Roj.and that proposal nas rcRrretl to a Coiiimi«’»ion compO'«c<l of 
MM Lniijuinnis, Burnoiif and Klnprotli 

On the r>ih of July, J824. "JI Klaproth in the nime of the 
Cc»inini««( 0 (i inade a report on (he hlcrtri titles of Pan lit R.-immobun 
Roy propo®etl ns an Associife-Corrc'-pondcnt The coneluMons 
of that report were «iihniitto«l to the dclih ration of the Council 
and the title of A"“CK.mte-Ct)iTe«pon Uni « is conferred on Ram- 
mohim Roy” ( — Proct*s Vcrbmx do- 8t iiicts The pame text was 
printed in the Journal Asiatique, Tome Pa5je G2, iliilj lb24 ) 

Mi»s Carpenter in the Apiwmljx to licr bool., ‘"The Ijnet Us)s 
of Rnmmohun Roj” {pp 2d, Jl, Calcutta eda„ 101 '!) comminticaUs 
a letter of a retired Kn;;ltsh ofhn r, Mr Kachlan «iiQ is n ixwtnl 
to have been clmrgctl h> the A^iafie ^ocietj of Pans to han I o»<r 
to Raminohun Roy the Diploma of an Ilononux MtmlHr From 
the Procec<hngs of the Society dipsl 3nl .TiiniLarj 182* ne know 
that MM Alla Dubois,* retiml missionary nn 1 C'aplun T,nehliti 
were projiosct! and aeceptetl ns Mi inbers of the Soi.icl\ Is it {k>ssiI lo 
that Captain lAielilan was cbarpt^l at that moment to fmn*niil the 
Diploma lo Ratninohttn Roy ? 

PruK-VTATtost or lUiiJioiu 'c Ro\ to IvtMi I»i is Piiiitrn 
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from Lnglniul a ItUer m Upng:!!! lo liH boii which Ins been 
rcproiluctd in fnc'-innlc in ’Mt ^ Ciirpentn’s ‘List Di)b” In 
December lS3i Mon Pnillncr jnihli«hul n long 'irtide on the 
works of Rammohnn Koj referring at llto oml to Ins staging 
m Pans rcfros^iectivcfi Htuco lus Htti> ui Parts may be plicul 
belwicn Septtnibor iiml December, lb li 

From two conlcmponr) \*'i]'icra Jotttnnl des Debetts (Ifilh to 
iDfli Octobtr, 1932) nml Lc Canstitultoitncl (tOth October) wo 
btul 4lcflnitcl> that the *Radjnfi ’ an Intlinn Brahmin had tho honour 
of being prc«ciitctl to the King bj Jlf dc Sainl*JIaurice» usher 
of the Ambv'adors (KcwiUj, 1 4 October) Prince Talleyrand 
was therefore not present, being nwaj in London, while Rammohnn 
was presented to the King It is interesiing to note, 1 days after, 
the Jo/ir«<Tf des Debats (19lh October, 18^2) prinling tho following 
note on Ilnnimoliun Roj “'Ibis is wbnt Jlon Victor Jnequemont 
wrote from Simla m the llinialnyas on the frontiers of Tibet, on 
25tb October, 1 831, on the Hindu who had recently the 

honour of being presented to the King iho journals (Gazettes) 
of Calcutta bring to my notice Hint Rammohnn Roy has embarked 
for London Ho ts a Bengalee Bnihmin, the most learned among 
Oricntnla lie knows perfectly* Greek, Latin, Arabic Hebrew, 
Sinsknt He WTites Lnglish admirably Although high above 
the superstitions of Ins country, bo neicrtook to Clirishaiiily ns 
baa been alleged On the conlraiy, bo •'eeined lo bave converted 
to Uiiitnnnnisin some cle%er priests of the English Fpiscopal Clinrch 
I u«ed lo meet him often in Calcutta where ho enjoyed the highest 
esteem for (he extent and diversity of I is I now ledge It is probable 
that ho will not lea\e Lurope without Iia\ing \ i-sited Prance, and 
I shall be very happy iiidecil to meet him again m Pans on my 
return ’ ’ 


41 

Sir Brajendra NalH Seal, M.A», Ph.D., D*Sc 

Prcsiduitial Addicss on 
Rammohun s Universal Humanism 

In tho panorama of modern culture and civilisation 
three peaks stand out prominently The first is represented 
by Rammohun Roy He was the harbinger of the idea of 
Universal Humanism Though Voltaire and Volney had 
a glimpse of the rising «:un of Humanism they distorted 
the view by pitting the East against the West, and mini- 
mising and traducing Christian culture Theirs was a 
militant humanism, as opposed to the Raja’s synthetic and 
umiersalistic point of \ lew It is interesting to note hero 
that a third stage was reached on this line m the creed of 
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Neo-theophilanthropy conceived as a new love of God 
and man Tlie second peak is represented by Tolstoi and 
Gandhi with their gospel of passive resistance and non- 
violent non CO operation The third peak m this panorama 
is represented by the modern movement of scientific 
humanism leading to Cosmic Humanism 

Let us take these movements in the order just mentioned 
The first is represented by Rammohun Roy’s idea of 
Universal Humanism As I have said elsewhere. Raja 
Rammohun Roy was a Brahmin of Brahmins He was also 
a Mahomedan with Mahomedans, and a Christian with 
Christians He could thus combine m his personal religion 
the fundamentals of Hindu, Christian and Islamic 
experiences In this way ho was, strange to say.imulti- 
personal But behind all those masks there was yet another 
Rammohun Roy, the humanist, pure and simple, watching 
the procession of Universal Humanity in Universal 
History 

Ho strove to reconcile opposites In the sphere of 
speculation he sought to reconcile individual reason with 
collective wisdom and scriptural authority, while in the 
sphere of social construction ho aimed at the reconciliation 
of the good of the individual with the good of the greatest 
number Thus ho tried to harmonise individuohsm with 
socialism This harmonisation which is a necessity of life, 
has been attempted in different cultures in different ways 
I may mention, en passant, that this balancing of what 
may bo termed in a general sense individualism and 
socialism was a fundamental note of certain early civilisa- 
tions, for example, the Dravidian and the Aryan In the 
former, an original leaning towards socialism was corrected 
by a counter cmplmpis on individualism, while in the latter 
a radical stress on individualism was tempered bj socialism 
The same process of counter-balancing is observable today 
in the capitalistic and socialistic polities of the West, where 
capitalism is being corrected by socialistic legislation and 
taxation (as in Britain and America), and on the other hand 
socialism, where it has been adopted as the basic principle 
(as in Russia), Is being tempered by individualistic 
principles 

While Rammohun Roy was tlnis la> mg the foundation 
of the compartthe nuthod as applied to the study of 
Religion and Culture historj. he maile two profoundly 
original conlrlbiitlous of high practical import — 

(I) Hr helpful to estai lish public education in fndia 
<n the basis of rev! an! u«rful knowledge more parti- 
culirly if science ard the apphratioti if science to 
Industtjf 
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(2) He made a forecast of the future political 
history of India and her relation to Great Britain on 
plantation (or colonial) lines Indeed, hevfouldeNen 
welcome high grade European settlements in certain 
parts of the country as a tentative measure to ha«:ten 
this consummation But the march of history has 
annulled the practicability as well as the value of this 
suggestion 

The second peaK, as I have said, is represented by Tolstoi 
and Gandhi, (though Shelley had anticipated them ) Here 
the fundamental principles are Passu e Resistance, PJnloso 
phtcal Anarchism and Non violent Non co operation It was 
Tolstoi ^\ho interpreted Christ’s teachings as embodying the 
quintessence of passu e resistance as applied to the whole 
of life This has been followed by the concept of Plulosophi 
cal anarchism which rejects the very idea of government, 
and it does not merely confine itself to Herbert Spencer’s 
principle of mutual non interference as the basis of legisla- 
tion, but IS so interpreted as to imply a total rejection of all 
legislative authority and sanction Gandhi has rejected this 
philosophical anarchism, and has crystallised passu e resis 
tance into non iiolent non co operation rejecting all use of 
force, and preaching the doctrine of suffering as the only 
means for the conversion of the resisting factors Thus it 
IS claimed on behiilf of this triple movement that it has 
promulgated a pew gospel of deliverance for IJnuersal 
Humanity 

I may here note that the Raja s sur\ ey of religion can 
find an easy place for all these later larieties of belief and 
experience 

We now come to the third peak This represents a new 
religion — the Religion of Man Here (as for example in 
Julian Huxleys attempted rehabilitation) we shall find 
the usual paraphernalia of religion with divers symbols, 
rites, observances and dogmas replacing the existing reli 
gious institutions and codes It aims at placing the internal 
relations of society on a positive scientific basis, ousting 
the Gods of the extant credal religions , and it is con 
fidently assorted that it w ill form the creed of a universal 
humanism based on Science Eddington, Jeans, Bertrand 
Russell and Whitehead are the protagonists of these move 
ments of thought which seek to liberate man from the 
dominance of the old creeds and dogmas 

Here also it may be noted that the Raja’s survey of 
religion can find an easy place for al! these varieties of belief 
and experience 

But Science is not the whole of life other phases — the 
emotional the soclo-ethlcal and the spiritual — mu«t also be 
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given a proper foundation and structure in the organi‘!ation 
of life Thus, scientihc humanism is only the vestibule of 
the cosmic humanism of the future 

Such -would be the outcome of the Raja’s survey of 
human history And it was Ramniohun Roy who had a 
glimpse of this rising sun It was he indeed who viewed 
from dizzier heights the procession of Universal Humanity 
in Univer'jal History 

And in the end, as I have said elsewhere, there came to 
this prophet of Humanity on his death bed the vision of a 
free, puissant and enlightened India, the civihser and 
enlightener of Asiatic nationalities, a golden link between 
the Far East and the Far West, a vision as emblematic of 
the past, as it was prophetic of the future history of 
humanity 

But the old order changes, and the race grows evermore 
Yet Rammohun Roy shall be honoured as the prophet and 
precursor of Universal Humanism 

But there ore deeper reaches than all this For, 
what enters into the norm of modern life is not merely 
emotional exaltation, not merely imaginative transfigura- 
tion, not merely a disinterested criticism of life but 
also, m and through them all, the creation of a 
personality with an individual scheme of life, and an 
individual outlook on the Universe And it is only 
faint streaks of a new light that we see on the horizon 

The individual personality will grow more and more 
multi personal The hero indeed will be transformed 
In this process, the idea of mass consciousness will bo 
the first stage, vvhercin everything in life and art will bo 
evaluated in terms of the mass life In otlier words, the 
needs of the masses, and not of the individual will ho 
the primary and guiding concept and measure of value 
In the next stage this will develop into the concept of 
the Community consciousness, wherein tlio life of the 
community will be the guiding principle of alt life 
constructions This conimunitj -consciousness is the 
consciousness of a more organised body than the masses 
The next stage in this development will he the concept of 
Raci'-consciousness, m otlier words the idea of the race 
as the centre of all values and organic constructions 
The hnal step will be re iched when all tliese elements 
will he sjntlietised and concretised In tlie concept of the 
age (and the march of ngt s) os embracing the whole field 
of life This will transform the entire panorama of life 
and art bringing on a transvaluation of alt values and 
elevating Art to new heights and undreamt-^ f altitudes 
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Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan 

on * 

Rammohun’s Idea of Worship, 
and Its subsequent development by his followers 

It cannot escape even the most superficial reader of 
the Raja’s works, that notwithstanding his admiration 
for whatever was good and noble in Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, the type of Theism which he cherished 
with the deepest love and respect was unmistakably the 
Hindu type It was Hindu Theism, as expounded in the 
Upanishads and the Vedanta Philosophy, and in later 
works based on these, which gave Eammohun Roy the 
deepest solace in his spiritual struggles, and inspired in 
him the warmest enthusiasm It was the Rishis who 
laid the foundations of India’s national Theism, and the 
great Sankaracharya, who helped in the revival, develop- 
ment and propagation of this religion after its partial and 
temporary collapse under the Buddhist ascendance, — it 
was these apostles of the deeper religion of India of whom 
the Raja was most fond of speaking, and whose writings 
and utterances he laboured most strenuously to make 
better known to his countrymen as well as to foreigners 
It was not a mere instinctive fondness for what is 
nearest to one in time and place , it was not a mere 
feeling of nationality , neither was it merely the apostolic 
policy of being all things to all men that led him to 
bring these repositories of sacred learning to prominence, 
and appeal to his countrymen in their name It was 
evidently a hearty acceptance of their substantial truth, 
of their value as helps to the attainment of the higher 
life, that led him to devote the best days of his life to their 
propagation and to the vindication of their fundamental 
teachings against the attacks, both of the corrupt and 
degenerate priesthood of the land, and of foreigners who 
did not appreciate or would not admit their merits 

Unlike the teachers who taught the Hindu Religion 
in the recent period of its decadence and following the 
ancient leaders of Hindu thought, Rammohun Roy held the 
Upamshads to be the highest authority in matters pertain- 
ing to the National Religion, and considered the Law- 
books, Pitranas, Itihasas and Tanfras as of comparatively 
minor importance He held that the worship of the 
various Puranic gods and goddesses by means of images 
and material offerings was intended only for those pitiable 
beings whose intellects were utterly incapable of conceiving 
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the formless, infinite One, and rendering Him a 
worship in spirit and in truth Such people, ho says, 
require something to keep thomselNes from becoming 
utterly irreligious and immoral, and idolatry is such an 
expedient devised* by the wi?o teachers of the National 
Beligion He would not object to the worshipper 
concentrating his mind on particular objects of nature 
considered as so many raamfestations of the Divine Power, 
but the worship of distinct gods and goddesses he considered 
to be unworthy of intelligent and thoughtful men, and 
expressly opposed to the teachings of the Vedas. 

It IS not perhaps generally thought by those who are 
trying to revive the National Beligion that Baja Ramniohun 
Roy was the first Hindu Revivalist in the truest sense of 
the term He it was who, in recent times, first drew the 
attention of his countrymen to the hidden truth and life- 
giving power of the religion of India’s noblest sons, after 
their successors had been fed with husk for centuries by 
its selfish leaders, and at a time when those who had imbibed 
the influences of English education were looking for life 
and light to the religion of their rulers. Eammohun Boy 
sought to revive just what could and can be revived,'-*what 
can bear the light and heat of the day, and not uliat could 
not, by any means, be made to live 

The Raja could penetrate into the truth, not apparent 
to the superficial student, that the Theism of the Vedas was 
not merely a religion to be believed tn and practised like 
Christianity or Islam, but that it was also closely allied 
to a profound and elaborate system of philosophy and 
sadhana Its fundamental principles, as set forth in the 
Vpantshads, give unmistakable tokens of their being 
conclusions arrived at by a long course of intellectual 
searchings When it is seen that the same truths have been 
obtained by independent Western thinkers of modern times 
by long courses of thinking, it becomes eindent that Vedio 
Theism must have had a sildhana and a philosophy at its 
back 

Sach ^ phil&sopiir is th& J'V.dvA'/v, which is CFraisaislr 
identified with the Vedanta Sutras and Sankara charya’s 
Commentary on the same, but which is in fact a Iinng 
and growing system of philosophical thought, putting itself 
forth in innumerable treatises commencing with the 
Upantshads, all devoted to the same grand themes that they 
treated of, and all inspired with the same keen search 
after the One undivided Reality underlying all existence 
that inspired the Vedic seers The Raja saw all this very 
clearly, and, as a worthy son of the Rishis, contributed 
his part to this grand system of imtional thought 
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Those who are competent to pronounce judgment on 
the subject unequivocally declare that the Raja’s inter- 
pretation of the Vedanta is not. as he himself modestly 
says, only a ‘derivative’, or an abridgment’ of Sankara’s 
views, but IS so original as to be fit to be mentioned with 
the great Commentaries of Sankaia, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Nimbarka and others The originality of the Raja’s way 
of thinking may be best seen by the general reader in the 
records that have come down to us of his controversies 
with his Christian opponents In these the Raja stands 
out prominently as a defender of philosophical thought on 
Vedantic lines against dogmatic thought of the ordinary 
Christian stamp He defends only the fundamental unity 
of thought — the sole reality of God — which the Vedanta 
insists upon, against the cavils of ordinary duahstic 
thinking Christian missionaries then, as now, had, as 
their stock arguments against the Vedanta, its supposed 
tendency to immorality and impiety, since it unified, and 
thus equalised, all things including virtue and vice , its 
practical denial of creation, since it made the Creator and 
the created fundamentally one , and so on Rammohun 
Roy met these objections in a way which showed how 
deeply he shared in the insight of the Hindu sages of old, 
and how, amidst the dust and smoke of controversy in 
which he had to pass hiS days, the social reformer and 
politician had his feet firm upon the solid rock of funda 
mental truth, — upon the eternal verities of which all that 
meet the eye are only passing appearances 

Let us now turn our attention to the subject of Ram 
tnohun Roy’s efforts to evolve a system of sadhana and 
of worship from the philo-^ophic position on which he took 
his stand 

In his collected Bengali works we find a short form of 
worship recommended by him It consists in the medita- 
tion of God with the help of the texts Om Tat Sat, Eka 
tncvdd\it{^ant, and the well kjiown Taittiri^a passage 
Yato va iniant bhutani etc An interpretation or expansion 
of the passages in both Sanskrit and Bengali is also gl\en 
Then follows, for recitation, Ihe Mahamrvaua Tantra Hymn 
beginning with Namaste Sate in its entirety This form 
was, however, not actually used in the services of the 
Brahma Samaj founded by the Raja, which consisted in 
the reading and exposition of the Upamshads, the singing 
of hymns, and the delivery of a sermon 

The Raja, m his writing*; distinguishes two modes of 
Worship, which ho calls paratupara Upasatid and Samadht 
or Atvta sakshdildra In the former, God is thought of 
as quite distinct from the human *!elf and the world, his 
existence being inferred from Ihcce two realities, winch 
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alone are supposed to be present to the worshipper , while 
in the latter, the notion of the distinct existence of the 
world disappears, and God manifests himself to the 
worshipper directly as the one sole Reality, identical in 
essence with the individual self Though he was not a 
dogmatic Vedantist like the exponents of the Vedanta who 
preceded him, or some of his own immediate followers, he 
accepted the fundamental teachings of the Upamshads 
on the nature of God and his worship He understood 
the Vedanta much in the same way as Sankara did, 
accepting in a manner even the latter’s doctrine of illusion, 
and even taking glory in calling himself his follower, but 
unlike Sankara, emphasising the sagutia or personal aspect 
of God, which Sankara indeed never denies, and insisted 
on life-long worship and the faithful discharge of domestic 
and social duties. 

The Raja’s successor in the Brahma Samaj, Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore, and the colleagues who gathered 
round him, professed to accept the Vedanta as infallible in 
their early years At that time they seem not to have road 
the Raja’s most rationalistic work, Tnhfat ul MuvLahhtdnt, 
and to have misunderstood his method of taking his 
stand on religious scriptures, and appearing, temporarily, 
to identify himself w ith them for the sake of teaching the 
spiritual worship of God with their help Neither do they 
seem to have made anything like a close and deep study 
of the Upamshads Later, when the four Brahmana 
students sent by the Maharshi to Benares to study the 
Vedas returned, and the Maharshi studied the Upamshads 
with their help, he discovered ideas in them diametrically 
opposed to his,— opposed specially to the Dualism of mind 
and matter, Finite and Infinite, which ho had accepted 
cither from tradition or from Western thinkers studied 
by him This led to what ho called his 'discarding of 
Vodantism’, though he retained a good deal of his former 
reveronco for the Upamshads 

From this time onward tlio religion of the Brahma Samaj 
became a species of Diiahstic Theism, akin to that of our 
or rather that of Newmaa and Parker^ who 
were at that time better known to English educated Indians 
than wore tlio thinkers of their own country 

Now, though this movement of the Afaharshi and his 
followers wan in certain asi>ects a retrogression, there was 
a redeeming feature in it The "rheism thus briefly 
indicated being far more easily intelligible than the Monism, 
qualified or unqualified, of the Raja and of the Ifpantshadic 
thinker", a highly emotional religion, which find* itscleirest 
expression in the Maharshr* t'jiit/o "mi wa* nought to be 
built on the TJieisfii This wa« a di'itinct advance, In some 
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respects, on Raja Rammoliun Roy, in whose teacliings we 
miss this emotional element, or find it only m a germinal 
form The best fruits of this movement ere Brahmananda 
Keshub Chunder Sen and the band of young enthusiasts 
who gathered round him, and subsequently founded the 
BhaTatavar‘?hiya Brahma Samaj To give a definite shape 
to the Raja’s idea of worship, the Maharshi prescribed a 
form which is to oe found in the preliminaiy portion of his 
Brahma Dharma Graiitha There worship is divided into 
five sub forms, which are named archatta, pranavia^ sama 
(ihana, dhyana, slotra and praithaiia The nature and 
distinction of these sub forms are not ‘shown The whole 
consists of texts from the Upatitshads and the Mahantrtana 
Tantray with Bengali translations of them, and an original 
prayer in Bengali 

Keshub conceived a simpler, more logical and more 
spontaneous form He saw three attitudes in the act of 
worship, — aradhana (adoration), dhyana (meditation or 
realisation), and prarlhana (prayer proper), and clearly 
defined their nature and distinction He adopted four 
Upanishadic texts, gathered previously by the Maharshi, and 
setting forth the attributes of God, as a guide to aradhana or 
adoration What particular form the adoration should take, 
what should be the thoughts and words in which the wor- 
shipper s realisation of God should be expressed, was left to 
the worshipper himself, — to his own choice and endeavour 

Now, those who liavo earnestly adopted this method in 
their private and public deletions speak highly of its 
efficacy But what reasoned system of theology, what 
system of sadhana should be the foundation of such a 
method of worship? The mantras which guide this act of 
adoration had behind them a system of profound sadhatta, 
of spiritual culture, both intellectual and emotional To 
successfully realise God as manifested in the attributes 
enumerated in the ara ihana mantrast the same sadhana, in 
its broad outlines if not m its d0tail'5,must bo gone through 
as was done by the Rishis of the Upamshads and their 
followers 

At the very beginning of such a there must bo 

a reasoned system of theology before the aspirant Feelings, 
to be real and permanent presuppose a belief in the attri- 
butes of God, a belief definite and absolutely beyond doubt 
Raja Rararaohim Roy did not try to give such a system 
He seems to have found one m the thoughts of the tTpam- 
shadic Rishis and the works of the later Vedantists For 
a long time after him, his followers seem not to hove felt 
any urgent need for such a system Lately, however, in 
the youngest section of the Samaj the Sadharan, an earnest 
endeavour after reaching a sv«tem has been niamfesting 
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itself While fully accepting the Bhakti Dharma of the 
Maharshi and the Brahmananda, this endeavour has gone 
back, in spirit, to the Jnana Dharma of the Raja and the 
Vedantic saints and sages to whom he appealed, seeking 
to realise the Ekamnadviiiyam^ a Unity comprising the 
infinite diversity of subject and object in the universe, 
which was the God vv orshipped by Raja Rammohun Roy 
and the Rishis and Acharyas he profes'sed to follow 

But in one respect this endeavour goes beyond Raja 
Rammohun Roy It takes the Brahma worshipper much 
nearer to the popular Bhakti Dharmas from which Vedantic 
MayavaJa Cuts off its followers To the Brahma worshipper, 
the world, in its manifoldness of sensuous, intellectual, 
and spiritual life, is not illusive in any sense It is a 
divinely ordained scheme of progress from the imperfect to 
the perfect Even in the highest stage of worship which 
the Raja speaks of — the stage of samadhi or atma sakshat^ 
hara, — the human self does not merge, as the Mayavadin 
thinks it does, m an abstract undifferentiated unity It 
continues to be different from the Infinite, different from 
and yet one with Him, for concrete unity is unopposed to 
difference, and concrete difference unoppo'^ed to unity In 
the exalted condition of Brahvil sthitt, the soul continues 
to be a distinct object of God s love, and the member of 
a society here and hereafter 

Those who successfully practise and realise this form 
of worship in their personal and social lives — and thus help 
to form a model Indian society, by v\hatever name it maybe 
called, — are true followers of Rammohun Roy, as they are 
inspired by the same spirit that lies at the basis of all hts 
endeavours after the reform, rev ival, and all-round progress 
of our beloved mother-country 
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Maulavt Wahed Husain, B L 

AdiOQOU, Calcutta IltRh Court, on 
Monotheism and Univcrsalism in Rammohun and in Islam 
{Abridged) 

In what sense did Raja Rammohun Roy u«e the words 
‘Unity’ and ‘Monotheism’ ? Did ho uvo them m the sense 
in which Sankara used them, or in the sense in which 
Ramanuji explained them or in the sense m which they 
are iiseil in the Quran’ Let us try to ascertain his views 
on the iiubjtcl 
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According to Sankara the Supreme Being is the Absolute 
His metaphysical arguments reduce the Divine entity into a 
mere abstraction. As pointed out by Sir S Radhaknshnan, 
Sankara’s Brahman is a luminous mass of consciousness, 
motionless and actionloss, and without initiative and control 
Such a concept may come up to the visionary standard of 
an idealist or a dreamy metaphysician, but certainly it 
cannot satisfy the cravings of a religious mind Sankara’s 
subtle exposition of the nature of the Absolute is an out- 
come of the “wonderful feats of an intellectual acrobat,” 
but it IS as incomprohensiblo as the “Du me Essence” 
Sankara’s Supreme Being is not a personal God “An 
actionloss and motionless Being without any power of 
initiative and control” can hardly listen to the supplications 
of a devout soul and give it solace A religious reformer 
like Raja Rammohun can ne \ er remain an idealist only 
Such a reformer must liaie a concrete idea of the Du inity. 
He cannot invite people to adore a Deity who is powerless 
to do anything for them The world ha*^ no need of such 
an impotent and useless God I am inclined to think that 
Raramohun’s conception of Godhead does not, m this 
respect, coincide with that of Sankara, and that his religion 
18 a concrete theism 

His idea of the Divinity is more akin to what we find in 
A1 Quran He called himself a Muwahid wluch means a 
believer in ‘tauhid’, a word frequently used in the Islamic 
scriptures When Rammohun uses the word ‘Monotheism’ 
ivith reference to the teachings of the Dpanishads, accord- 
ing to which “all this is Brahman, he does not forget to 
inculcate a “Monotheism in Pantheism,” if I may be 
permitted to use the expression Such a conception of 
Divine Unity is akin to what a section of the Sufis call 
Wahdaf nJ-tuajud, i e the doctrine that “all existences make 
up one Existence ’ It is really the same unity in diversity 
which the Upamshad explains by saying Neha nana asit 
kinchann 

Ramanu]a also is an authoritative commentator and 
expounder of the doctrines of the Upanishads He has 
strongly criticised and controverted the theory of Sankara 
His conception, of Godhead is i o, 

qualified duality , in other words, his Divinity is not only 
an Absolute Being, but a Personal God as well who has 
power of initiative and control This conception of 
Ramanuja’s Godhead is to a great extent in accord with 
that of Islam Rammohun Roy \ 0 ry seldom refers in his 
writings to the opinion of Ramanuja But it is evident from 
his works that he did not differ much from him If this 
view IS correct, it may be said that Rammohun Roy’s 
conception of the Divinity is in accord with that of 
Ramanuja, and con'sequently with that of Islam 
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It IS true that the Quranic conception of the Divinity is 
a concretQ monism , and generally the acceptance of the 
import of ‘tauhid* (onone‘'S of God) implies a belief in a 
concrete Divinity as contradistinguished from an abstract 
Essence This is certainly the predominant Islamic idea 
of religion But the idea of abstract monism also comes 
in when the Quran speaks of God as an Absolute One Such 
passages have misled some writers, who have concentrated 
on them alone, and who Jiav e, in consequence, held that 
according to Islam the conception of the Divinity is abstract 
monotheism But the fact is that the Quran is replete both 
with the realistic conception of God and idealistic descrip 
tions of the Divine Essence However that may be, the most 
distinct feature of the Quranic monotheism is an acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of one God, involving a distinct denial 
of any other Deities or Elements of Nature as either 
CO equal or co eternal with God From the writings and views 
of Baja Rammohun Boy it is evident that he is in entire 
agreement with this feature of the Quran In this respect 
it is more correct to call Rammohun a follower of the Quran 
than that of the Upanishads For the IJpanishads sometimes 
admit the existence, and even mention without objection 
the worship of, minor gods There Rammohun distinctly 
differs from the Upanishads 

Taking his stand on the doctrines of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, Rammohun Boy sounded the clarion note of the 
Divine Unity, and invited his countrymen to the pure worship 
of the Supreme Being, discarding the rites of idol worship 
In its rejection of idolatry, his movement was a revolt in the 
Hindu society, and he led it boldly with all the resources at 
his command This religious revolt was akin to the similar 
revolts led by Kabir, Nanak and other reformers, who rose 
like sinning stars in the firmament of India during the 
Muslim Rule and tried to reconcile the Vedanta philosophy 
of India with the teachings of Islam Like Raja Rammohun 
Roy, those religious reformers also founded their own 
religious institutions, and broke away from the current 
Hinduism of their times 

The religious revolution brought about by Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy in the Hindu society did not cease with the 
foundation of the Brahmo Samaj His luminous writings 
and convincing arguments gav e impetus to further religious 
movements in the Hindu society Other religious reformers 
(such as Dayananda Saraswati) rose, and founded new 
societies of their own If we compare all the religious 
movements that have arisen in India since her contact with 
Islam, we find that the teachings of Kabir, Nanak and 
Rammohun bear a very close resembl'inco to those of Islam 
It will not be far from truth to say that the religious 
institutions which they have founded are a blending of 
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Islam and the Theism of the Upamshads , \\hile the Arya 
Sama] and certain other offshoots of Hinduism bear a closer 
resemblance to the Vodic religion, and differ m hiany 
respects from the fundamental doctrines of Islam To the 
credit of those reform mo\ements it must be said that they 
all strive to establish the Divine unity and restore the 
pure adoration of the Supreme Deity 

The writings of Rammohun as also of Kabir and Hanak 
clearly show to what extent they were influenced by the 
philosophy of the Upamshads on the one hand, and the 
teachings of Islam on the other Their expositions and 
elucidations of the doctrines of the Vedanta philosophy 
clearly show that they tried to make them consonant with 
the doctrines of Islam, and to remove all religious conflict 
Ra]a Rammohun, besides being well versed in Hindu 
Sastras, was a Persian and Arabic scholar Ho less were 
the groat Kabir and Guru Nanak It is no wonder then 
that they were greatly influenced by the Islamic culture 
and the doctrines of A1 Quran Numerous passages may 
be quoted from the writings and sayings of Raja Rammohun 
and Guru Nanak which bear a close resemblance to the 
teachings of Islam , while the poetic effusions of the great 
Kabir tend to produce an impression in our minds that 
a Hindu mystic is pouring out his heart m Hindi rhapsodies 
in the strain of a Sufi 

But among all Hindu religious reformers, Raja Rammohun 
Roy stands on a distinct footing His Peshgah is the high 
pedestal of Umversahsm and not the narrow sphere of the 
Vedic religion His object was to establish a brotherhood 
of all religious creeds, and assimilate the noble thoughts 
and ideals of all religions With this object in view he 
opened a common Hall where people of all denominations 
could meet for the worship of One God, and for interchange 
of views and assimilation of the higher and nobler ideals of 
one another Except in respect of idolatry, he never 
assumed a militant attitude This peaceful attitude and wide 
vision of his, devoid of racial prejudices or religious conceits, 
Vittve givun \tj ’B'm.Yfmn Sarnuj a iiSlrmclTve ieatxiTe not 
to be found in the other Samajes which may bo called the 
offshoots of Hinduism This feature consists in its wider 
religious outlook, its belief in the truth of all established 
religions, its veneration for all prophets and religious 
teachers, and its desire for establishing a brotherhood of all 
creeds and sects 

The question is sometimes asked, — la Rammohun Roy’s 
Umversahsm a form of eclecticism ? I am assured, it is not 
Eclecticism is good in some respects, but leads to vain 
wanderings and often degenerates into latitudinananism, 
which in turn leads to laxity of moral and spiritual 
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Tesponsibihty Eclecticism is not free from danger In the 
sphere of religion, it often pro\es deceptive, as the mind is 
left to revolve round a shapeless flexible circle bereft of a 
centre or a pivot, which an uncompromising and firm faith 
in a personal moral God only may supply Though Ram- 
mohun Roy revered all religions, ho never meant to make 
eclecticism a rule of worship or of spiritual culture for his 
Theistic Church At the same time it appears that ho 
preferred eclecticism to a dogmatic and narrow system of 
religion 

The umversahstic ideas and sentiments of the Brahmo 
Church are but echoes of the emphatic declarations of the 
A1 Quran fifteen centuries ago The main object of Islam 
has been to establish a Universal Religion by declaring 
that all established and revealed religions of the world are 
based ou truth, and that all prophets are the chosen men 
inspired by God to teach mankind religious truths, and all are 
therefore entitled to our respect The Quran, in numerous 
passages confirms the truth contained in previous scriptures, 
and makes no distinction between them It looks upon all 
prophets as inspired messengers of God, and upon all 
scriptures giv en to other prophets of the world as 
receptacles of revelations successively made in different 
ages for the guidance of mankind I can make room here 
for only two such passages — 

(1) “We believe in God, and that which hath been sent 
down to us, and that which hath been sent down to 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, and that which 
hath been given to Moses and to Jesus, and that which 
was given to the prophets from their Lord No distinction 
do we make between any of them and to God we are 
resigned.’ 

(2) They who believe not in God and His apostles, and 
want to make a distinction between God and His apostles, 
and say, *We believe in •some of the apostles, and reject 
others of them, and seek to make a middle path in this 
matter’, — they are really unbelievers and we have 
prepared for the unbelievers an ignominious punishment 
But they who believe in God and His apostles, and make no 
distinction between any of them, unto these we surely give 
their reward , and God is gracious and merciful 
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4.4. 

Prof* Dhirendra Nath Chowdhuri, 
Vcdantavagis, M.A 

on 

Rammohun’s Conception of God and the World 

Tho Supremo Being as conceived by Raja Eammohun 
Roy, whom he \ anously calls Brahman, Para Brahman, 
Iswara, PaTames\\ara, Atman, Parnmatman indifferently, 
is to bo worshipped in spirit and in truth There are those 
who do not take kindly to the worship of tho Supreme 
Being, but are rather violently opposed to it. Eamraobun 
controverts their standpoint and firmly assorts . "Should 
adoration imply tho elevation of the mind to the conviction 
of the existence of tho Omnipotent Deity (an Almighty 
Superintendent of tho IJnuorsel as testified by His wise 
and w onderful world, and continual contemplation of His 
power, as so displayed, together with a constant sense Tof 
the gratitude which wo naturally owe Him for our 
existence, sensation and comfort, — I never will hesitate to 
assert that His adoration is not only po'^siblo^'^and 
practicable, but even incumbent upon every rational 
creature ’’ (Second Defence of the Monothetsitcal System of 
the Hindoos ) And in order to prepare ourselves for tho 
proper adoration of God we must purify our moral nature 
So Ramniohun prays “May God speedily purify the 
minds of my countrymen and lead their hearts to that 
pure morality which is inseparable from the true worship 
of Him “ To Rammohun the prayer ordinarily so-called 
IS not an one sided intellectual gymnastic, but a real 
spiritual intercourse between God and man Mark, he 
prays for others also Rammohun believes that the worship 
of the Supreme Being is the giver of all good here and 
hereafter, including tnolsha, liberation 

There are who split the idea of God into 

two categories, mrgutta and sagnun, Para-Brahman and 
Apara Brahman The one is real while the other’ is pheno- 
menal, in the sense that when any one attains true 
knowledge for him the latter vanishes from existence 
altogether like a mirage , I 

Rammohun never cherished such an idea of Brahman in 
his mind He inculcates that the God wo worship as the 
Creator, Preserver and Destroyer of the universe, in which 
acts His hand is unshackled is to be adored as All-in all 
when we attain the power of Samadhi And Rammohun 
rejects *« toto the popular view of Samadht against which 
an early protest was made in the Chhandogyopamshad 
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Complains Indra to Prajapati “Surely, sir, «n this ptate 
one docs not knov, oneself thus — ‘This is I’ , nor docs one 
know those things , one rather roaclies a state of annihila* 
tion I do not soo any good m this doctrine “ Rammohun 
also saw no good in it, ond therefore rejected it According 
to him, Samadht is the state of the seif in which one sees 
the Supremo Self in all things, including one's own self, 
and abides in that state It is not a state of unconscious- 
ness allied to a state of swoon or a stale of stupor ; but 
with Rammohun at least it is a state of illumined conscious- 
ness In this respect Rammohun is better grouped with 
the Sufis Maulana Rumi and Hafiz than with any other 
body of Sadhakas 

Misunderstanding about Rammohun arises, because 
m Bengali he adopted the nomenclature of the current 
mdya^adt Vedanta Take, for example, the unmeaning 
term tmiya I 'ay ‘unmeaning’, and say so advj*!odly 
Sureswaracharya in his Taittiriya Vartika sajs, To try to 
understand ma^a is to enter a ca\o with a lantern to 
discover darkness Rammohun never uses it in the popular 
sense of illusion With him “Maya is (primarily) tho 
creating power of the Eternal God,’ {JSrah Mag)j and 
secondarily the work of that power, which is creation 
For the explanation of creation, the Illusion theory adopts 
It as an unreal adjunct But with Rammohun it is the 
real energy of the Absolute, tho Eternal God, — hts will 
,(lbtd) “God is the wilful agent of all that can have 
V existence ” {Abr of V ) But no being can be called an 
agent, unless an action is found in him God has created 
the world, and created it vath a purpose Rammohun’s 
God IS tremendously earnest in His creation He is its 
‘wilful agent ’ He has not created it merely out of ‘sport, 
as some would have us believe Nor does He play the 
role of a magician creating for the purpose of deluding 
His creatures, — themselves offsprings of that delusion 
Now, it comes to this the world owes its existence to the 
volition of God , it is dependent on God for its existence 
as ‘ existence in reality belongs to God alone ” The upshot 
of all Rammohun has taught in this connection is that 
■zisv? t-ljA TTwrld f H'aw, Gvyi thw 

world false The current Vedanta says, fe 

, it could not be otherwise The world to it is non 
existent so God cannot be concerned with it in any way 
Itommohun. approaches the Question from quite the opposite 
angle of vision The world existing in God as it does 
(‘partaking m the life of God as we now say,) is true , 
but conceived separated from God is untrue This is 
exactly what Hegel has said — ‘ God who is troth, is known 
by us in his truth that is, as Absolute Spirit only in so 
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far as we afc the same time recognise that the world which 
he created, — nature and the finite spirits, — are in their 
difference from God, untrue'* {Wallaces Logic oj Hegel, 
p 155 ) So, according to Rammohun, the world is as 
real as God himself when conceived as existing in God 
"Substance,” asserts Rammohun, “is as much dependent 
on the possession of quality or qualities for its existence, 
as a quality on some substance It is impossible even to 
imagine a substance divested of qualities ’ {Second Defence ) 
But he admits "the superiority of substance over its 
qualities” , of course, in the sense of logical priority 

Kow the question arises. How did God create the world ? 
Did he create the world out of nothing ? Rammohun rejects 
the idea as absurd, as opposed to both reason and common 
sense Before creation the world was in God, as after 
creation it is upheld by Him, but is not different from Him 
“Yet God is at the same tune quite different from what we 
see or feel,” {Preface to Isa Up ) , because, argues Ram- 
mohun, though it is true that "God is the World, ’ the 
conclusion "the World is God’ cannot be deduced from it as 
true by conversion Rammohun maintains both immanence 
and transcendence of God He steers clear of the 
Scylla of popular dualism as well as the Charybdis of rank 
pantheism His creed is unity in difference In his Bengali 
hymns Rammohun sings rpnifSi siifnt ^ snusqij i 
q t — (The one undivided Absolute Self 

that manifests itself as the human soul pervades the whole 
universe ) None is to be merged in the other 

In fine, we, indnidual souls, are inferior agents 
dependent m all our acts on the will of God , and even 
when we attain supreme knowledge, we ever continue 
to attempt at ethical perfection Rammohun silently 
passed o\er the popular faith, viz }% nsRiTTipn *! 

and its corollary, f% nsKiq 

I Nor did he accept the maxim ^ ?ni ^=nr, ^ ^ 53 , 
ho definitely and zealously promulgated that our social 
obligations, such as the father’s duty to the son, the son’s 
duty to the father, etc , are rules ordained by God himself 
and we should religiously obey them We should always 
endeavour to improve our intellectual and moral faculties, 
relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, which alone 
enables us to attain that which ue earnestly and diligently 
seek for (/«/ro toKenaUpa) And when We repent, it is 
His mercy alone that brings us forgiieness Should we 
cease to wo rship when we attain liberation’ No "Even 
then do not forsake His adoration,’ enjoins Rammohun 
(^6r of V ) 
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1 cannot more fittingly bring this incomplete account of 
Raramohun’s Conception of God and the World to a 
conclusion than by praying with him 0 Thou Supreme 
Lord, Controller of our hoart«, but incomprehen'»ible by 
our senses, so bless us that instead of remaining indifferent 
to the quest of the Spirit, we may know Thee firmly as 
One Undivided, All inclusive and All ruling Dispenser of 
our destiny, now and for ever Amen 


4.S 

Dr. Saroj Kumar Das, M.A., Ph.D. 

on 

Rammohun, the true Vedantist 

PLACE OF VtDASTV IN INDIAN TIIOUGHT AND CULTETC 

If the Vedanta, as Max Muller once put it, “is clearly 
the native philosophy of India, ’ then assuredly Rara 
mobun is the truest exponent and the best embodiment of 
the spirit of the Vedanta Indeed, the safest general 
characterisation of the Indian philosophic tradition is that 
it Consists of a series of footnotes to the Vedanta Truly, 
that IS where the heart of India beats and Max Muller, by 
virtue of his invaluable gift of intellectual sympathy, ha's 
faithfully recorded this heart beat, so far as he adds that 
with the Hindus the fundamental ideas of the Vedanta 
have pervaded the whole of their literature, have leavened 
the whole of their language, and form to the present day 
the common property of the people at large” Now the 
phra*:e, ‘native philosophy’, may, for aught we know, be 
easily paraphrased into the much too complacent a'lsurance 
that we are all ‘born Vedantists ’ If it means no more than 
that ideas of the Vedanta permeate and enliven the cultural 
atmosphere in a way in which those of the other indigenous 
systems of thought do not, then the interpretation is c/earfy 
beyond challenge Indeed, it is no senseless exaggeration to 
say that every Hindu is suckled at the breast of theVcdantio 
ethos But it IS just possible to gloat upon a mere possibility, 
and thus for ever remain a suckling in the realm of mature 
philosophic thinking In the sphere of intellectual achieve 
ments, there is no e«:tablished law of inheritance whereby 
one can claim to bo a born legatee of a traditional faith, 
in fact philosophic persuasion like freedom, can never be 
given —it has always to bo earned 
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TIlC Ml‘>S\Ob OP Tlin VEDVNTIC CULTUPE 

If philosophy IS but life brought to the focus of self- 
consciousne*'s, Rammohun Roy was the truest apostle of 
Vedantic thought and culture That does not mean, how- 
ei er, that he had been wedded to a pet theory or creed 
which he «sought to foist upon the world at large He was 
constitutionally incapable of fraternising with anything 
that was parochial, sectarian or merely nationalistic The 
Vedanta provides him with ]ust that vantage ground, from 
which fall away all these narrow, communal or nationalistic 
accretions In short, the Vedanta stands for the cult of 
«o cult It presents the impressive spectacle of the Spirit 
of Humanity passing under review all the distracting cults 
of human life — the cult of communalism, of nationalism, or 
even of so called ‘internationalism,' — with the perpetual 
viarmng “Not this false god that people worship” 
( ^ ) In thus carrying out his life giving mission, 

the Vedantist reminds one of the much persecuted preacher 
of Galilee, drawing men away from the delusive worship 
of minor deities with the forceful reminder “My Kingdom 
is not of this world ! 

IIAMMOIIUS rilE ISCAl^ATION OP THE SPIPIT OF THE VEDANTA 

Such IS the rigour of the Vedantic discipline to the 
height of which a nature like Rammohun’s could alone rise 
equal He was a true Vedantist, and thus a votary of 
Truth which has no geography of its own From such a 
platform of thought and existence conceivably the highest 
of its kind, it was all the easier for Rammohun to realise 
that nationalism or patriotism is not enough, — the truth 
that was revealed to Nurse Cavell as she died the martyr’s 
death Our heart instinctively responds to the call, how 
ever much our head might linger and hesitate Being 
m the blessed company of those “spectators of all time 
and all existence’ whom Plato has immortalised in his 
own writings Rammohun had the insight to discern in 
time "the moving imago of eternity ’ It is his Vedantic 
discipline that enabled him also to realise that the econo- 
mics of spiritual values requires that there should be no 
meaningless duplication of functions It is because and 
so far as East is East and West is West that they do, and 
must ever, meet to their reciprocal advantage at the 
thought exchange of the world But Rammohun is careful 
enough not to barter away the individuality of Eastern 
thought and culture in order to secure an international 
credit In short, Rammohun has exemplified in and through 
himself what the biological principle of cross fertilisation 
may achieve in the realm of cultural values 
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AMMfJt AVJICI Sf«tnc \TI IN U ir 

Tills is wliit nmfcts n rc^poctAblo cliiraclpri«iiion of 
Kammohun's f,rcitnciH all iha innro dlflicult, if not 
altOROthor iinpo'iNililo To fay tliat h< Ih a \ cilantHt In not 
particularly illuinimtinK It niaj mnn o\cr>thlnjT, or It 
nm> mean notliiiig nt nil Fur the Vedanta as arith him 
not a creed liut the tnedium in \ihich hi fau and afNeNsed 
c\or>thili« else Or heltir, it is the atmosphere that he 
lireatlud and diffused throu},li all Ins writings AccorduiRly, 
all such characterivatlons and lahr!lini,s of Ilanunohtin 
must needs bo Imperfect and misleading I or example, he 
has been ctllcd and that witli strict justice, an orthodox 
Vedantlst unioni; tlie Hindus a /aharda«t Maulavl nmonK 
the Malioniedaiis and an unordaiued Fad re nmont; the 
Christians In a fcnse all tiu se characterisations are and 
none of tlie«e in particular is true Hut these Iea%e the 
poculiaritj or indi\ idiiality of Ins greatness untouched 
Indeed Ins is a Kreatness that defies cornpartinental 
analysis and classification, the method of rule and-compass 
assessment is hero shamed out of existence He is his own 
exemplar — a thinker absolutely sin f^enens Indeed it 
would not do to forget that the great man as the real 
individual is the splierc vvliicb his activity doth fill It is 
true that the admirer has to reverse the procedure of the 
Creator and begin viith tlio dismembered parts m order to 
reconstruct the whole in its all round perfection Tins 
method we know, is foredoomed to failure but vro have no 
other aUernativo to fall back upon 

(IlITirAl. BTLDY OF RAJISIOIIUV ITS I sr AS Will AS All 91 

The limitation of this method of studying a great man 
must always be kept in view To disengage any item of 
thought and action from the centripetal influence of the 
sphere which the indiv idiial is and pursue it m a centrifugal 
direction would bo courting sure misrepresentation That is 
the original sin of a method of interpreting Rammohun that 
is making itself heard in certain quarters It is all the 
more sinister because it is being sponsored in the name of 
historical scholarship and scientific accuracy To put it 
briefly it betrays an essential lack of the historical sense 
and the scientific temper Facts cease to be facts and 
become fictions when they are torn out of their proper 
context and made to do the duty of a truthful representa 
tion loo high a premium has been put for example upon 
the disproving of Rammohun s visit to Tibet and to Benares 
for Sanskritic studies or to the proving of some shady 
benaitt transactions winch he is alleged to have been 
drawn into [Perhaps I should have been well advised not to 
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refer to such contro\ ersial topics on a ceremonial occasion 
like the present. But my apology is that I am no believer 
in the policy of ‘burying the hatchet’ , for it is, at best, a 
counsel of despair The hatchet that is buried today may 
be exhumed tomorrow If there be a hatchet at all, let it 
be unearthed and cast into the sea, and thus removed out 
of harm’s way altogether ] 

Against this superstitious idolatry of ‘facts’, — which is 
wrong in principle, — the criticism one would like to register 
IS that it is not lacts as such that we seek, but the meaning 
of facts as the standard bearer of truth To use the 
beautiful imagery of Rabindranath, the fact is like the 
blind lane that closes upon itself , it shuts out from view 
the open firmament of truth Indeed, facts are like “words 
by which the wise reckon, they are the money of the fools ’’ 
A fact-ridden verdict is not necessarily the most authorita- 
tive one Such is also Katherine Mayo’s ‘Mother India*, 
which claims to have given facts, but has it given us the 
truth about ‘Mother India’? 

Here exactly comes the challenge to the younger 
generations of today Theirs is the duty rather to strive 
towards making, than repose on aught found made * It is 
no use looking up to the older generations, — crabbed and 
cabined in their inelastic mummified scholarship Not 
unjustly did Mr G Bernard Shaw remark the other day 
‘A man after forty is a scoundrel 

Now, I propose to concentrate on those live issues of 
modern times wherein the Vedantic inheritance of Ram 
mohun stood him in good stead Rabindranath hails 
Ranimohun as the Inaugurator of the Modern Age in India 
— the only person in his time, in the whole world of Man, 
to realise completely the significance of the Modern Age 
But the Modern Age represents, in the words of an 
illustrious thinker of the last century Protestantism in 
the sphere of the thinking spirit Happily, Ram mohun s 
title to greatness, to be reckoned the interpreter of the 
Modern Age, does not consist merely in the assertion of the 
Protestant rights of private judgment of free lance thinking 
He had the insight to perceive that man in any age cannot 
live upon mere negation or protestation The spirit of 
Protestantism, although necessary as a prelude to all 
constructive endeavours and all reforms, is, as he truly 
foresaw, only a means and not an end, a precept and not a 
doctrine the starting point and not the goal of final achie\e 
ment He had the inteUectnal sufficiency to realise that a 
doctrine is true not because it is modern, but that it is 
modern as well as for all time because it is true If “truths 
wake to perish ne\er,’ neither antiquity nor modernity can 
either detract from or add to the truth of a doctrine 
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FRECDOSr TITE KEYNOTE OF PAMMOItUN’S GREATVESS 

The Keynote of all his greatness, — indeed, what makes 
him one of all ages and climes, — is that he was a free man 
in the most comprehensive sense of the term In the words 
of William Adam, Rammohun would be “free or not be 
at all ” In point of fact, freedom was an elemental passion 
of his soul, — not freedom of action merely, which is of 
secondary and subsidiary importance, but freedom of mind, 
which is far more comprehensive and radical Here, again, 
the distinctive individuality of his character comes out in 
prominent relief Freer than the Free thinkers and 
Rationalists of eighteenth century Europe, Rammohun 
had the competency to reconcile the natural light (lumens 
nattirahs) of individual reason with the authority of the 
scriptures as the collective wisdom of the race, handing on 
the torch of illumination from age to age Although he 
received his first schooling among the image-breakers 
of the West as well as the East, he did not indulge in the 
pastime of image breaking unto the last If that had been 
the main plank in the platform of reform upon which he took 
a firm stand, he would have remained a pigmy indeed in the 
realm of spiritual values It is m the constructive part of 
his programme of reform, — in his effecting the much needed 
adjustment of the rights of Authority and Free thinking, — 
that we discover the unmistakable signs of a master mind 
that ho was To that extent he was as much the product 
as the creator of the age to which he belonged He cam© 
in the fulness of time , and the opposition he encountered 
in lus life time was the surest index of the genuine need 
of reform in that age But this is a truth often lost upon 
reviewers of Rammohiin's life, who seek to enhance the 
historical importance of Rammohun by discounting the 
spirit of the times, the 7ctt geist, ns the Germans would 
put it Wanting in an historical sense they fail to take 
time seriously, and thus miss the home truth that great 
men are but the rallying points of the invisible currents 
of time forces that operate the history of human ciiilisation 
Great men do admittedly appear as ‘strangers from afar', 
so far as they emerge on the scene with a higher certificate 
of birth, but this emergence of theirs is not at \arianco 
iMth continuity in the cultural history of the race These 
arc the people In whom find a vocal expression the ideas 
that stir the sub-conscious mind of the race Rammohun 
•was Rimllatly circumstanced in relation to his own age, — 
on ago of which the dominant note was the need for a new 
orientation, a 'creative synthesis' m the truest sense of 
the term Of this historic synthesis Rammohun gave one 
formulation, the saintly Ramakrishna anothcr,~typical 
of their respective genius, but neither could possibly 
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replace the otiior, each being illustrative m its own way 
of the characteristically Hindu genius for synthesis 

uiii\LnaALisM OF nAMMonujf ; tul mlssioe 
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It IS the possession, m an abundant measure, of this 
synthetic genius, or what is the same thing, his Umversa- 
lism in thought and culture, that explains the secret of Ins 
greatness. Hero notice a remarkable kinship between 
Rammohun and his illustrious contemporary Hegel,- who 
preceded Rammohun in birth by four years and death by 
two years What Hegel preached as the message of the 
Concrete Universal, Rammohun translated into practice 
as the underlying principle of his reformative zeal. The 
fact that one developed the theory m ignorance of the other 
argues a pre-established harmony, a spiritual fellowship 
between the two Now, as against the insurgent abstract 
umver^^alism of the eighteenth century, Rammohun had 
his faith pinned to the Concrete Universal The character- 
istic note of eighteenth century Universalism is typically 
oxpiessed, as one present-day literary critic observes, in 
the well-known linos of ‘Love’s Philosophy*— 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle 
Why not I with thine ’ 

— ^Why not ? Shelley’s life has given the answer to that. 
It meant for him absence of all bondage m whatever shape 
and form such bondage invaded us It was worshipped 
m the abstract, but resented in the concrete and the 
particular 

It IS this message of the Concrete Universal that enabled 
him to avoid two dangerous pitfalls — one, Eclecticism, — 
the danger of Comparative Religion , and the other, the 
so called Internationalism of today, — the danger of Compa- 
rative Politics Rammohun has been christened the ‘Father 
of Comparative Religion,’ and so it is all the more necessary 
to know how he stood in regard to it Comparative 
Religion, however laudable in its ambition, has a tendency 
to effect an L t nr of religions, and thus to dilute the signi- 
ficance of religion past all recognition Not unreasonably, 
therefore, did one devoted student of Comparative Religion 
once remark, — “The study of Comparative Religion has left 
me comparatively religious" I 

With regard to his faith m international fellowship, 
it IS significant to note that in the historic letter which 
he wrote to the Minister of Foreign Affairs in France, ho 
made no secret about his conviction that “all mankind are 
one great family of which numerous nations and tribes 
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existing are only \arious branches’ Hero wo find no 
doubt clear CMdences of his Internationalism, — but not of 
the European brand, which gi\cs us only a side view of 
Humanity Tho roots of modern thought, ns one European 
thinker writes, “aro sunk deep in tho fruitful soil of 
nationality, while tlio top of tho tree spreads itsolf far 
beyond national limitations It is national and cosmo- 
politan together , it is international as tho common property 
of tho \an&us peoples w hicK cxchango their philosophical 
gifts through an active commerce of ideas” Nothing 
could bo a truer description of the cult of internationalism 
that has its root struck deep in the soil of nationalism 
Mischief they say, always lies about the root Nor is tho 
root a faithful index of tho thing in question Weha\o 
the ago long prescript, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,' 
and not by their roots 

Now, the method of working from the roots upwards 
has been tried and found wanting Why not try tho other, 
namely, of working from above downwards *> That is exactly 
what Rammohun lias tried and in\ites the distracted 
world of today to try As tho inheritor of the cultural 
universahsm of the Vedanta, Rammohun had his vision 
attuned to the master light of all our seeing — the Vedantic 
revelation vouchsafed in ages gone by to the Upanishadic 
sages who declared with a suggestive symbol that the 
ancient holy fig tree (symbolising the infinite creation) has 
its roots in heaven and its branches spreading downwards 

THE JrAK:I^Q or rnc iviErVATiovAL mind, 

TUE SLerciib NEED QP r«E noun 

Accordingly, a Parliament or a Federation of Mankind 
roust for ever remain a pious wish merely and a League 
of Nations is too apt to degenerate into a clique of nations, 
until and unless the making of the international mind is an 
accomplished fact This can be achieved be it remembered 
not on any platform of diplomatic relations or by means of 
any pact of patchwork be it communal political or inter 
national It is to this making of the international mind 
that Rammohun by means of tho example of his life and 
teaching invites us today Shall we respond to this 
invitation or chug to our pettinesses ’ It is easy to deride 
this notion of human solidarity and take to the blunt 
Johnsonian method of refuting it by kicking against it If 
it be contended that the vision is too good to bo true 
Rammohun as the truest representative of the Vedantic 
universahsm would rise equal to the occasion and affirm 
that the vision of such a Federation of Mankind is too good 
not to be true 
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Indeed, as I try to visualise the greatness of Raramohun, 
there appears before my mind’s eye a majestic* figure, 
towering head and shoulders above all his compeers, and 
ovoT-Tiding by virtue of his compelling greatness all our 
misrepresentations, wilful or otlierwise And I am disposed 
to accost him in the words in which Matthew Arnold 
invoked Shakespeare — 

Others abide our question , thou arOree 
Wo ask and ask , thou smilost, and art still. 

Out topping know ledge, the loftiest hill 
That to the stars uncrowns Ins majesty 


4e 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

( Presidential Address ) 

Rammohun as the Reconciler of Irreconcilables 

Friends, I do not know why it is neces-sary to have yet 
another presidential speech, when for the last three days 
Calcutta has heard a number of speeches, presidential and 
non presidential (Laughter ) But there is one thing, one 
touch of nature that is peculiar to the whole of India, and 
that IS a love for speaking and an interminable love for 
hearing speeches (Laughter ) I confess that I do not like 
hearing speeches , still less do I like making them On this 
occasion, when all that could be said has already been said, 
when nothing remains that could be bettered after the 
golden speech of your silvery haired poet Rabindranath 
Tagore, after the learned dissertations by men of different 
creeds and cultures, men of different types and tempera- 
ments, men with varied achievements in all the different 
departments of intellectual and social life, — what is there 
left for a mere poetess like me to say, when the greatest 
poet has already spoken ’ And yet, may be, there still 
remains something to be said 

Some years ago, when I wns m Europe, I happened to be 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol I went to visit that tomb 
of Raja Rammohun Roy where year after year there is an 
exodus of pilgrims from the city of London and neighbouring 
places And year after year, standing beside that tomb, 
men and women recall with pride and with real joy that 
once there was a man born in India but buried in England, 
who, in Ills life, as in his death, affirmed the great ideal 
of Unity for which he stood (Applause ) Born m India, and 
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buried in the soil of the West, a hundred years ago, this 
man was a symbol of the reconciliation of those things 
which are considered irreconcilable, and was a true 
ambassador of human unity, which he not only believed in, 
but also fulfilled in his own life 

In this Conference we have discussed his life day after 
day. This being the age of i-^olated specialisation, each 
expert in his enthusiasm has spoken of one aspect or another 
of the Raja’s contributions to life Some have referred to 
his great religious enthusiasm , some have spoken of 
the reverberations in their own hearts of his great mes'^age 
of social emancipation , some have pondered over the 
profundity of his academical knowledge , some have quoted 
him time and again as a great legal exemplar , some, again, 
have said, “Why not look upon him as a great man who 
combined within himself all the cultures that Asia produced 
and Europe had to give? ’ And some described him as a great 
feminist and saviour of degraded womanhood Journalists 
looked on him with pride as the Father of native journalism 
in India, and men of letters said that he created the Bengali 
prose But to me the real greatness of Raja Rammohun 
Roy lies in this, — that he believ ed and he realised within 
himself Goethe’s saying, “We shall live in the Absolute, 
in the Beautiful and in the Good ’’ In the Absolute, m the 
Beautiful, and in the Good Rammohun lived You cannot 
separate any single item of activity, intellectual, social or 
spiritual, in the life of the Raja, and say, ‘ This is he ” 

To me the great lesson of his life is that he was not a 
product of his age It is only the mediocrity who is the 
product of his age But in the case of Raja Rammohun, 
he is the Prop)xet of a new age, and he prophesied in bis 
time what has actually come to pass in modern times He 
was far ahead of his time All those virtues that we 
consider particularly modern all those ideals that form the 
very best of our lives, — all these he prophesied, and ho 
himself fulfilled One thing which he fulfilled more than 
anything else is the prophecy of United Brotherhood 

Alas, in Europe and in America, and a thousand times 
alas, in India, we are unfortunately beginning, owing to the 
tragedies ol historic circumstances to narrow down the 
horizon of our vision. But Raja Rammohun understood 
that the narrowness of patriotism, the limitations of 
sympathy, the pride of race, the arrogance of religions, 
doctrines and dogmas, the barriers of rituals and different 
methods of worship, constituted obstacles in the progress 
of humanity He realised and preached the gospel 
of unity for the salvation of divided humanity. And 
therefore, making no difference between sect and sect, sex 
and BOX, race and race, religion and religion, nation and 
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nation, culture anti culture, ciMli^sation and ci\iU«!ation, 
history and history, language and language of whato\cr 
country, ho preached that our dcstmj is hound by a common 
purpose, a common pacnfice and a common suffering m tho 
crucible of ondoa\ours and aspirations for tho sake of 
attaining an indiMsiblo humanity That was tho greatest 
lesson that he taught us 

Hero in India we dailj betray the genius of India Day 
after day we do Molcnce to our own spiritual inheritance, 
and hour after hour w o prido ourseU es on an aggressive 
nationalism Wo misinterpret great wonls to narrow 
meanings We think of oursehes as patriots merely, 
as people different from tho world of men outside 
Wo think of oiirseUos today in geographical terms, m 
ethnological term*-, in terms of pro\ince, in terms of 
sex, and in terms of sect There m the West, again, 
thoro IS tho instinct of foreign exploitation and domi- 
nation All this sort of nationalism is wrong, all 
limitation bred of racial consciousness is wrong It only 
pro\esthatwo aro inferior, and therefore wo build around 
us such barriers But tho man who died a hundred years 
ago in that littlo isle of England realised that unless and 
until India recovered that consciousness of her own world 
wido hospitality and unbounded generosity, and until she 
realised that she had a great gift to offer to tho wide 
world — till then India cannot redeem liersolf, not only 
from tlio sorvitiido imposed upon her by tho arms and 
armies of foreign nations but also from the servitude 
imposed upon her by prejudice and isolation by her weak- 
ness and inferiority Therefore our first duty as custodians 
of tho great ideal of Raja Rammohun Roy is to recover 
tho equilibrium of our spiritual dignity but not by a sense 
of hatred, not by a sense of isolation not by a feeling of 
recrimination against tho West 

Tho other day Rabindranath Tagore spoke of the river 
that flows with its many tributaries, that conveys the 
message of life from city to city and from village to village, 
that goes and goes thousands and thousands of miles linking 
up continent with Continent and ultimately reaches the sea 
that has no boundary So has been tho destiny of India 
m tho past and so must be the destiny of India in the 
future For us, Indians tho river is the true symbol of our 
civilisation — tho river that moves and moves with its epic 
rhythm towards the sea carrying the tidings of life and 
freedom to the world And Raja Rammohun Roy conveyed 
the message of tins great civilisation to the world He 
had no exclusion He had the all inclusiv eness which 
is characteristic of tho umver'^al quality of the Mission 
of India 
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He wished that India should co ordinate alt her 
wergies, all her enthusiasm, all her sacrifices and all her 
reaUsations, for the one common purpose of re creating 
the gods,— the gods that ‘had been broken up into so many 
fragments, — into the integrity of her one Godhead that 
the great spiritual teachers of old taught her. Their 
lessons were co ordmated and completed in the life of 
Raja Rammohun Roy, who declared that all religions are 
one, though men speak in many tongue®, though there 
are so many different sects The One true God is the 
creation of that unity and that beauty which our souls 
thirst after Raja Rammohun Roy said that no doctrine, 
no dogma, no ritual, no foolish ceremonies that split 
up the Godhead have any meaning If we realise the 
message of the man whose memory we are honouring 
today, that we are not merely the glorious children of the 
gods, but we have to be the creators of God, to realise in 
our lives the One that is the True, the Good, and the 
Beautiful, — our purpose ivill be achieved, and our mission 
will be fulfilled 


4 . *7 

Prof Humayun Kabir, M A 

Qtl 

Rammohun and the Fundamental Unity of all Faiths 

Great men have been compared to Janus, the Roman 
god On the one hand, they face back towards the past, and 
sum up in their personality the accumulated culture of the 
ages Yet their gaze is turned towards the promise of the 
days to come, and they already see in their hearts the 
vision of a richer, fuller life In them, the past with all 
its strife and endeavour and achievement, its success and 
its failure, seeks a full and final synthesis, in them the 
future with its hopes and fears, its aspiration, challenge 
and potency, lives a viind, intense life They stand, each 
solitary upon a peak in the ocean of time , and, bathed in 
the radiance of their own inner light, they watch with calm 
and tranquil heart the panorama of the ages spread before 
their eyes 

Like all great men, Rammohun was also Janus faced 
To xealiso the greatness of the man we has e to understand 
the richness of the culture in winch he was born, and fore- 
see the splendour of the age he nas to usher in For, he 
comprehended In himself the wealth and \ariety of the 
culture which India had eiolved a rich and complex 
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symphony \\o\cn of the mmgled str'iins of Islam and tho 
indigenous faith‘*, NMth the first faint murmurings of a 
newer tone wlneh in the immediate future was destined to 
become a dominant note A man is great, not merely by 
what, as an indisidual, ho achioNcs himself, but also by the 
achioNcmonts of his forbears, which enable him to start 
from whore they liad left 1 heir failures are the pillars on 
which ho builds the monument of his success 

It IS therefore bad history and worse philosophy to 
condemn in unqualified terms the ago in which itammohun 
was born, lus greatness itself is proof that there wore 
elements of greatness incipient in the times The first 
bitter struggles of Miissalman and Hindu were not only 
for the possession of India's material a\calth, it was also a 
conflict of cultures for the possession of India’s soul On 
e\ery plane of life and thought, — in dress and speech, in 
habits and conduct, in custom and religion, —the bitter fight 
was fought, till out of the clash at last was born a new 
culture which was neither purely ^luslim, nor purely Hindu, 
for it contained within itself the elements of both For, 
the tale of bitterness of hatred and of clash was not the 
whole of the storj Hindu fought Mussalman on many a 
bloody field, but behind the noise and tumult of the war, 
great spirits i\orkcd patiently and silently to bridge the gulf 
which sought to separate the battling hosts A common 
language had been newly forged the eternal truths of 
faith were sought in common forms and from the chaos 
of conflicting ideals a common code of life and manners 
had been slowly eiohed In the world of art, this 
Indo Saracenic spirit found its type in the marble marvel 
of the Taj In the realm of personality it found one of its 
finest embodiments in Raja Rammohun Rov 

Rammohun’s greatness therefore is that he summed up 
in himself the conflict and the synthesis of sov en centuries 
Tins IS all the more remarkable when w e remember that 
the process came to self consciousness in him at a time when 
to the external view the cause of synthesis had already been 
lost Kabir and Nanak had striv en for the self came end on 
the spiritual plane Akbar with all the majesty of genius, 
had strained every nerv e to realise it in the political field, 
and a hundred nameless seers and singers had poured out 
their lives to bring the message to the common folk And 
yet it seemed that they all had failed, that the forces against 
them had proved too strong Raiia Pratap of Mewar, 
heroic and noble, and yet narrow and unimaginative in his 
patriotism was the first to rally the forces of reaction, and 
collect under his banner all the mass of age long inertia and 
exclusiveness that sought to hinder the process of synthesis 
Once the movement of progre'^s had received a check, 
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impediments gathered Aurungzeb was the natural sequel 
to Pratap, both equally admirable m their lifelong devotion 
to a cause, and both equally unimaginative in the choice of 
their mission of life 

Rammohun then appeared on the scene when the 
impulse towards unity had almost spent it'^elf, and the 
memory of the effort was itself fading fast In the reaction 
that followed, the general ebb of life all over the land had 
only enhanced and inten^iified the differences and distinc- 
tions between the communities and groups, which jutted 
like rocky islets that stud the floor of the sea after the 
retreat of a \ast tidal wave It was Eammohun’s endeavour 
to see unity in this variety, to find harmony among the 
discordant notes of warring sects, to realise the whole 
where others saw only broken and unrelated fragments 

Rammohun was peculiarly fitted, by heredity and up- 
bringing, by his nature and temperament, for this Herculean 
task 1 he two groat and conflicting schools of Hinduism, 
Vaishnava and Sakta, were united in his birth, and yet 
training and environment from childhood made him almost 
a Mussalman in his mode of life Tlie background of 
Hinduism was m his blood, but his conscious life and 
conduct were shaped by this early impact of Islamic 
thought Heroin we find the significance of his rediscovery 
of the deepest truth in Man the discovery of the principle 
of Unity which underlies and must underlie the religious 
life of ail mankind * There is no god but God” was stamped 
upon his consciousness, till it burnt away the dross of all 
customs and conventions, tind brought him face to face with 
the Unity lying deep down in the universe, — not the meta- 
physician's abstract unity of concept, but the conviction born 
of the oxpenonco of the religious man 

Rammohun's deep conversance with Islamic thought 
expressed itself not only in his external mode of living , it 
also supplied the basis and orientation of his intelioctua! 
and spiritual life It was brought Iiomo to litm that all 
religions are fundamcnlallj the same, that God has spoken 
to all peoples of the earth in their ow n nativ e speech, and 
sent them teachers from amo ns their owa lies ft and blooiL 
Manners and customs varj from age to ago and from land 
to land, but the Spirit of Gwl that expresses It-elf in mon’s 
religious quest remains eterinily tlie same, and the 
reformer's task Is only to *'cek for it and preserve it and 
cherish it when it i« found The rtliglous history of man 
nU over the world Is tlierefoTe notldng but the continual 
rcd(sco\cr> of the One Iternil Truth, the deep unit> of 
life in tlie universe that we call f»od 

Itaminuluin's whole being responded to the unity of 
the Kternal One, an 1 he fought to discover this rail in the 
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scriptures of his land Deep study convinced him of the 
truth of his belief in the fundamental unity of all faiths, for 
he found in the TJpanishads and the Gita the same spiritual 
message of the unity of God which the Quran had burnt 
into his consciousness They also equally taught that the 
One remains, though the many change and pass He 
realised that the idolatry and polytheism prevalent in the 
Hinduism of his tunes were mere excrescences, a later out- 
growth impairing the puiity of the oiigxnal religious 
consciousness that found its embodiment in the Gita and 
the Upamshads The expression of this conviction with all 
the zeal of a new discoverer led to his expulsion from home 
while yet in his teens, but nothing daunted, Rammohun 
ventured out into the world to prove for himself the truth of 
what he oelieved 

Later in life Rammohun came into contact with the 
Christian missionaries who brought to India the message 
of the Bible With Uis deep conviction of the unity of God, 
he could not accept the theology of the official Christian 
church, but recognised in the life of Jesus an expression of 
the same fundamental spnitual truth His discussion of 
the question of Trinity, which led to the conversion of a 
missionary to XJnita nanism, has become classic, but behind 
all the sectarian distinctions and formalisms of organised 
churches, Rammohun saw the deep fervour and high ethical 
consciousness of the faith of Jesus There, again, in the 
heights of spiritual attainment, he felt the human spirit 
worshipping at the altar of the One and Eternal God 

Convinced of the basic unity of all religious faiths, 
Rammohun expressed this his deepest conviction in the 
Tuh/at ul Mttivahhtdni where he appealed to all Believers 
in One God to forget their differences in their deep agree- 
ment on this fundamental point From then on. Ins life 
was one continuous effort to reconcile and explain the 
differences and distinctions of diverse faiths, to separate 
the core of spiritual truth in them from all tiio excrescences 
that had collected m the course of time to distinguish truth 
from untruth, and free the human mind of the dogmas and 
prejudices that separate man from man When at last he 
was led to found the Brahmo Samaj, he established it not 
as a fresh religion or a new dispensation, but as a religious 
fellowship where devout and earnest followers of all 
religions could meet together in the wof'^hip of “the One 
Being who is the fountain of the harmonious organisation 
of the unuersQ " 

With his vast and deep scliolarship, Rammohun was 
perhaps the first to plead for an impartial and just enquiry 
into the nature and principles of the rolgious doctrines of 
different peoples, jn order to find in all of them the same 
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deep underlying unity Tlio founder of tlio comparnti\o 
•study of religion in the modern ^vorld, Ms work 
throughout marked hy an imflmcliing love of truth wlucli 
enabled him to nvo above the superstitions of his race, the 
prejudices of his times, and oven the bonds of personal 
predilection and habit llis pioneer work in ‘ho cause 
of education and intellectual co-opcration of East and 
West, his cndDa%ours on behalf of the freedom of the 
Press his struggles for the rights of India s womanhood 
and for emancipation from outworn and hampering 
pocial and religious customs, his lioroic efforts for the 
Stical. economic and constitutional progress of his 
Seople and his founding of a religious fellowship which 
was nerhaps unique in history,— are all deeds for any one 
of which a leader deserves the gratitude of his nation and 

tho world But to Rammohun belongs a still greater 
plorv for in him there burnt a spirit that was greater than 
all his deeds, and made him the first true Indian in the 
fullest sense of tho term 

A Brahmin of Brahmins, Rammohun was deeply 
versed in Sanscritic lore, and proclaimed the eternal truths 
enshrined in the scriptures of the Hindus Among tho 
Maiilavis learned in Arabic and Persian, he was one of the 
most zabardast. and placed the whole emphasis of his life 
upon the declaration of the Unity of God Among 
Christians, he spoke with the authority of a church divine, 
and interpreted anew the life of Jesus so ns to fit in with the 
religions experience of all mankind Tho child of multiple 
cultures with his unerring sense of truth he saw the unity 
underlying all of them, and with his unfailing courage he 
accepted the truth that he saw, and proclaimed it to all the 
world 

It was this qiiahty of truth and courage which is the 
most distinctive character of Rammohun Roy In spirit 
ever young he dared to make experiments with his life, and 
follow unflinchingly wherever truth might lead Always 
eager for fresh experiences, lus whole life was a glorification 
of the Spirit of Man, questing eternally to seek light in 
the depths of primeval dark, and to create out of chaos the 
beauty and order of the universe In the India of alien 
communities, torn by the conflict of warring cultures, and 
at the parting of ways between tlie old and the now, 
Rammohun had tho vision and the courage to see the 
greater unity enveloping all appaiont mash the expanse 
of personality to accommodate the old and tho new, and tho 
energy of spirit to comprehend the diverse elements m 
OTC final a^lhe=l5 He n-a. the Or«l e.t.een the Ind,. 
of Akbar’s dreams 
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Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen, M.A. 

on 

(Harmony, the Message of India through the Ages, 
and Its Fulfilment in Rammohun) 
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^t3C^3 ^r^3tt39 C3r33tr^, 333 mr^3 3C!f 3 «J^t 3 

3»3^t3, «P^1 ■€ ‘3t^5T3’ (culture )ii^ ^(»^[ 

£331 ^^31C^, ^5T ^f^V) C3T3 ^133 35 3t^, ^3Jl C 3 ^ C 3 ^ 

'S3!f33 C315T313 ^3^ S3 3?t«53^ ^1(331 C315} ^*lf3 
ftyl f35ic^ I 3^^313 «t3 ''5t3^4r^?1C33 3l3t3’ 33lf5 

'3n!3l C35t^3fC^3 I 05 1 CS] 3t3 3^13^3, 35 

C3C-I 'flT ^ 3?|533* I 

'513 33 3i 33 f5^3333lC33 ( r3^3tlT3 f33^t3 

7r5333 ■SIB a C3^ f^3^t3 1 ^333 3i^?C!5 ^IH-S 

5pr3C33 ■^C’flf 9 C3fc33 33 3^153* I ^3^3. 3f3^, 3t^, 3^3 

iSt^f® 31-1 'silPiC’13 , »(t? ^3t3^, * 11 ? 

?1tPlC’33 1 3?t3 f‘^33t3l5'l, “tt?, filt*t3t5, ^t5 
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HAMJIOiiUS rO\ CI-STEXARV 



PROF, KSHJTI MOHAN SEN 


»Iv5 I '£iC^IC^^ ^^«13F{I 

C’q <1^ ^ ^1 “‘*lti?, >TC^ 

’OR ^ I 

^ 'BUmn I '5itf3ic?lH I 

«}5a 

ic^tn ! ^t*5t^j ^tf^^j, f*r^i, <3 

^^1 «iTr”?i I c^i I 

(pilot) c^1 ^}t I c^Wi c^t^tr 

J^rii^CiT? Kt?l1 «t5t« 51^? ^tp1?1 

1 o\t citfV, c^i'i ^ c*R ^^ 

t ^^tcir^ sicin 

^cji5i cw[^ I nr^r^ '« 
c^5it3i iit5^ irtc^i i'\‘i^> '^i\^ 

ric^ ^ 1 ^t^ra j 

"itcaH^Tl i—'siN 

f^fji "^it? r^i 'sitCTi^t^ CTt^ I nca I 

cits^t^ 3}N'i 1 ^«ii ^’ta 3iat^ i 

Wiiat^ 'Q «i^n5 

cii^i 1 fn^ta ’ta'i ’•r^i i 
' 8 J 1 ' 1 ^^ stcn C5i«tw®l ^f^ai c^gT^ ^rirta ^itc^i^ i 

I OT'Qatii if?^5ttc^?i 

51^ i f¥« nw ?5t« TaT^ 

^\'su Jit^ I T^U 'e ’iia'fwa ^jc? n^a 
sitfnc^i^i I ^r^ta ^r^a isia^a^ i 

csfam a?.aa aaca ^<K iws sjgtc^ carnttpi ^ca ^Kia 
^afa a’^a'® <2fMa a'fac'® fitr^lc^ia i 
^X a’^ataata faal cafac^ cac^ ^^caa' faaca 
ata^at^a i aai :— 

( ^ ) Bitr^cccaa fa?:^ f^fa 'sraa '«tta <sfFra acaa i W'e 
oraar^ ^Taatf?^ f^c^rai c?sica aaa afsi^i, "fac^ ^t^ta 
caat'e*’, caaam ^at’sra aaJl faata afac^ia i ‘ii^at'f «ra*i ^tca 
aatara ^ca'tl aiacat^caa i^aca cafa at i 

(a) c^itca aaaapi?i, "fataci ’®?:aa caw 

Rai vs^ «t5ta au cafa,* •'sa^i caaat^ 'sit’R cacn f5jat^ 
«5Q c^tcaa afsc^ sitRc^-j? \ siifs a^-ama ^r^tcaf 


CCUmiUTlOVS OF 1533 
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ADDRESSES ETC,, CALCUTTA CELEBRATIONS 

( n ) 

'Q I 

^<5 ^«n ! 

^:n *iH fif^ f^*53iT3 

^tiK I f^r^i ^«.%w 

c^?i^ vfj^ pftn cff^it^ ?” 

c“tc^, '=i(i;^¥ ’ic^, ^iT^il r^(?fc^ J 

^tcqi c^lt^i^i^ ^if’tfi c^, fffii ^l^tnns #151 

515 # fi!5l i c»i«i^T^c^ fffC^in, 

C5^i ^15 •i^2t5t^ 5^1 I # ni^5it cffn^T^ c^^l c^^im 
iitc’i '2i5f?j ^r^c'* 5itrjji:=i?( I sir^HfC^ ^1^13 <£f^5? 

^lf?in I c5 »ti^Q€tf5 ^r^l5l ^ifeii 
on^i^fS ;— 

(5) O]^, <51^^, f^^J, Jl^^lt^ 1 (^) <2t€)^, 

f-mj <?r|r«5 *1515 I (®) “ltC3[?l 'am ^•,‘‘/ 

c5mT -[t3 ^^\ (8) fwi i 

(«) ni'jiitc^ I (*) iiTitcsfa *i^frl ^it^ii 

^f5* il5f 1 O) 51^ «ft!I *Ia’ I (b-) 

gjiWJT <£r|f^ c^r^fj i ’i’F=r 

'qtc^ i ( t^tai ’i5?i1c'a >i^?i ‘{C'^i^ 

-sr^n ) I (?) ^?ii 

®f5^ I 

5*rr^Jirc^ ;?rDii) ?jm i 

J. W. I'arrj’, Proceedinga of the Asiatio Society of Bengali] 
ivw’j^ic=5f ^?lcsi!i r«i5W viiT <sii^ Cfi:^^, 'sf^fc'so 
iH^ha x^ J?W,% ^fanfi^A } 

Jit?i?i MS?! ^1 5ir?i?i! 'Sr^ic«f3 Mt^fl’ (^a, 

c^ n^iHi ) 5m 1 miC'T^i ^’l^m ^r?5i ^^icifs 

5r*ll5 *^f?1 *{5’ I ^Pl 5:'^fSJlK P?^ ’jtq 

^fsai Pu;j:^Ji i 

«5i 5!ta:5, « 55 Si?ia '*;5nfv^ 

^tslfsn, 9t5;:5lJT}e 51)5)3 5^:5 <sJ5faT ’'Icsq atl? 1 

«JV5:»a 5m 5^15^9 S5t55t« 3N55tC« t^ia ^5 ^A■^^ 

•iJO 


rAJuioiii < ro% tjVTi_\ABr 



PROF, KSHIT! MOHAN SEN 


CT crcn c^’ttc^i 'fit “st^ i c*t*t 

^l*R I 

“« ill I 

m vij^ ill 

'si^t'Qip '6 «r^nt*iiifii 

ilU, 'a-sfil Ti^rgrj (S}t5J '6 i2l€t5T ^t*Jilf^ C^lT’t ^t»ltil 

»fl^ I C^ ki5'^ilt3J ill ^Rut, 

^ti^irtlR <P] ^tCiR C^C^S C*TC3I '6 C’fCl? 

•5ffl5l f^il. ‘S'-lUil^ <£Jt^ '®l^ (medievallam) 

'®n^ii \ ^511 ''itc^l^a ^rc^ fk^ 

\>miii i ^tiic^it^cini ^i^icii ^T%1 

^cat^f, f^Bstii. •^. f^;’*Tl, 51 sTii. i 

Cift^ill f^t^T '6 RniPl^ 1 'fi^ttCil (pilot) Ft^ 

^ fa'tnsi uNciit^iit^ 

\^tcii^1 ^faa1 'ii^c^ii I 

citfVr^f^, 'Ftac^ iic^ii i ^taci© 

ijiit^ii •jtatal ’ifar^'f^i i at^Kiit^iir^ f^ai 

CT^ atatip?^ 3it<^ « ’ifa»X< ^faaTc^ i 

^taci® ^f5 Tim «t»jtii ^^5!tv, ^t^tcifa 

f^ciil iiiit^* «!ra fpisciil iiiiT^* cata, 

(Pfa'si, ^ ii ora i 

— ( f^^raf^iT cnii, ssf «fo, ia “ijii ) 
a1 ^i^ta ^ca afaai. ai aafi^^ta 
caatafica^ a?faai Ff^a *=11 a ^a='atii« ^il '?f^la« 
"sitnii r 

faPi’p? atira aF^i ^afa i“( ^i5« ) 

’■fl"5.\’natii S-sca fafaai '=irara asii arpn r 

c^l C’lPita •aa^'f aa? H, "^a c^f^caal ? 

^a ata f^arat, ataa ^ c^i c?ai ?— (>^, «u) 

“cam a(a aaraca^ ata. -ata aa i«ca 'at^a ? ^c*f 
af^ ata Tcaa ata, ^ca atf^a c?ca c’? ?** 


rcimnATiovs or lOTJ 
53 
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ADDRESSES ETC,, CALCUTTA CELEBRATIONS 


I ? 

( 5 C 88 ~ 5 ’i >'''5 

c^mh, i~( Tft^, 4 ^ ) 

"f^silf’nil ^f^5T fitfrl^l i” 

'sitn ^ft* ^11 ftf% i-(<^, tv6) 

“iU ^(C5 c^itficsi w^tn^r, Hi ch^ich ^h^jjIchs 

I CH^tCH 'HtnHTC^ f«tH CHWH Hl^ C’ftH 

nflf C^tH I" 

h C'* V!W, 

««! CHI ^Hlal I— (^. 8 lr) 

“«itet « HtH va^ So?? fnfH m 'e 

?f 5 ^, «?p I ” »f If; h:hh,'- 

f^'f_C^\rV'C’t. Hi H.HHHTH l^(.fl, 8i») 

"HI 'HtfH Hi ^tfH ^^HHlH T 

HiHCHt^HH ri?^ CHi’tiHc^ '^rca ^^1 

Hrmi ^i5i HC^ I r^fn jtth »?c^?i Hc«»r cnm 

■« H11H« «1*3 ^■=?f5 HG’^ ^:3H, Ht^f?I HtH feH *3^ 

H^sftv I n« Ht>f1CH? H:«» ‘3IHi H’SIHKHH’ ^H1 ^itrHllI HtH 
f*fMH **13315 I |<S|3f^t^ ^|5fl3 f>lR3 "fflf? SHF HWl5” 

3^31 ) I 

3tfieC33 ^151C3 •IC*^ ThCHIs I »lC*^3 H«I 

^*3«1 «C3-{ HtrsCH f?l 

CH3 I FlfCHt HHH r^ratHl ^31 HtHi •IC‘^2 HWI C^HH 

^fsUl ClfH ^311 «r*!C3H S^3 ’:f?C*'H.— •'«!lHIt3 H3H 

fl3l CilftCH H’?'! HIHHt ‘i;’?, »Fra H^lsn! fV^ r»3l CTfHCHt HtHI 
H?*! ■6 ''ICH^r 


PROF KSIilTt MOHAN SEN 
'tH in «C9, f?(>]tCH C^ll^ I - 

br n c*\\^ ii--(*ft^, ^<<1 ^•^^, «») 

^ f’f f^=f ^’ita ? ^t?;3 

f-llJ ’l^tol? c^ 

'«n^i ^ '5th n\fc, ^’tth n\^\ . 

’ith ^tft’, h 0 

C^tf^f '5t^, ^ ] 

— ( ^ihui ) 

'*^nn f^fq c-st^^t^ nU «jtfac^H 

^), n], ’it^i nir 

I” 

h a — ( ) 

"f^r^i 5tf^iil ^tt'stWflc^^i ^tfWl 'si^cn, 

’f’Jt?, iStft*! )’* 

wt5^5i^?j nn ^«it 3t!qc5ti^ nn] ^ ? 5tJ( 

pir^t^ 5it<Ri ^r^'s lk^^ f^ntc^ , nit i *ft?^ 

'®t^R ^^tftJi ^T^znn,— 

Jf? f^f“f <2}7j^, ^itf's h ^tr 5tf| I 

m I— ( 's^p 5 ) 

ik% nnn ^nn ) 

( n\^n \ ) ^f*! Sstf^« ^t^?l it^ ^^jsitjj I ( f^fk 
c^twi nn n] Tj^fts 

I* ift^ n^z^t 

fsfn ^?p iknr\ ntn h j 

^f5;^if?t5T «tf^ ^i^-asp '3tr? oit^ ■2^'^^^T h 11—^13^ S’fcJT'rfl?, «) 

' V ) 5ftr^ ^'f «jfi!}n Pif^ 

*(^«II1 ^tv. c^t «rt?^ «fVt?l^ <2}r»l^ wn^TT? :mT5r l” 

»a^ ^«tl^ c2}c^t^ STC? ? •sj^Jif*^!? , 

^'5^ ^ c^ irfint^wn 5ir®i5 

Jiti^rt? 1 c^itc^? ^f^'=i, "'fl’® ^ ^rf^rsh 5r?T %t fV 
?” ^!^c?r, "c^ cnt^ ^faijl ^\ 

♦itfii, '®r9c^»( in , c»i ^ 

n\ ’iiffl, ’it'CJTi m 51) r’ 


c^:rxB^ATlo^s or 1033 
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Al)D/itSS£S E1C> CALCUHA ChLBBlUTlONS 

JR ^’TP t^C5I C^\ jfT& r^C9I C^ll I 
^ih I*' 

Jl=¥5! JtC? C’iCSt, . 5i1 ^|C5I 

^1 1 C^^*!! , Pt^ 

^1 r '«tw craw's 

^tcn?i f^isijl Ptf^Rl ^ica III I 
jftP Of ^ ^f’l 

'l(\T\ -Sf III '^1'5 1 

"^’1 ^cit ^U 51R f»i«flta ^nc^f I c^ 311W5 

C^TWl C?^ Ht?, ^(6^15 t” r^ 

^mt^ciR iR ? c^1 ?itiici;t?il fpafftii 

'Sltft’^t^ r^'5»5C'$R (RtC’t 5tr^lfTr5ll I 

fji^wcn? ^fi “IK '« “IK C^1 51 «F^ Jii’sffitfii’f'sta 
fencii-t ftRl l Jll^j CIIW 

^F*f “tt^ *lTii I {:>i«iKit tsiFs 

at fee's 'Still ^fttfg^ «i’^m»{iit? itc^t^iia pe^ i 
ataft ( f-ra 
fec?!^ f^^, ^t^ta f-ra atat “tt^ fec^iii (i^feb— ii^«) i |^wa 

ataia ca^ \aaata i afl< araatfa'a^l t^teta 

atata '^cai ^\t \ atatest c^naifta, ^t, 'Q^I^ ^te^a <a'?fea 

aea ’^n^^aa ■sta^n ^caH iiraitl i ^a^iata 

Secaa a^n^t ^laotca ^ i a a si iit«}iita l^tcaa ata^a t 
atatc's ^asRta 'sitc^it, ^151 ^traat« €tai ''trfaal 
cat^t caa i 'staia fnai c?ttra=a, 'SKta feat ^irc^a ( «ita 
ii4i— sb-^t ) ataeat^eaa '®?w^ afaatw naatafe'^ i 

caaatc'^a arsf ca a^'^a aiaats a^ai faatc?. *satw 
^t^ta Jitata nfapa« ca«a1 atS^ i aesia ,— “^p ^^tfec’p 
a'S ^fa^i ^tfeai, >fla* fae^at« a^ r *ca a^ica? 
cafeates, ^Kta 'ala cat facTt at^ i” "vsrsj'r aisi a^ a'si aa, 
'sreca caai asit a^ i” “asi '®v^aa , "alKia c'^i^ "^al i" 
catcal iRstata rac“twa a'^fe ac^a i” "^tfe f'fea ^3 tfapa 
atc^caa aT% atawt^wa ai^ ^?cs faw fafea aa i 
at a afa3 afa^ ^ipi a^eateta ^ca^/a sra '»fac^ ca'tcaf 
ca^ical cattfec'as afaarMi '»itaacaa “^a 

^atCta”a 'aai ^a ’rsa aaet^ ^featc^a » ^t^a “sita tLwat a*ata 
<«eaiaa at^ i 'aiaa *Fat, «r?fe aaca^ ai^casta awis ■« 
at-aa §*ttaa fecaa i 


aio 


jUtUJioiiUN roY tjarrfS.Ai5Y 



PROF. KSHITI MOHAN SEN 


C(!f«(?itC^?{ I fsf^ f^C»l^ 

(piaclical) 

’lC*f T^%^] C’tn I 

stai r*ic^tc^?i ^tc^ f“R^r5n*i ! 

^Izic^? 1 "^TNI I 

I 

§«ii ^mu ’ic'fJ c6§t?f ^t? 

MTC^il ■i\\^ ^?l1 T{n\ I i1*=— 514» w 

T^L^-i{ 1 5Tspj 1 |^icw?i ’leu f^=i 

^1 i 3 R sir i ii*® 

m \ “[f^it^ c’siqr^ ^(ftii I ik% 

C^ICJJI ’Itc^ I 

- *1^ <2rr^c^ 

^Rkt^ 5? I ^ 'Q r^n^tii 

’IR ^fc^ I \Sl| JI^ fifC^ 1^ ^ J^l ^tc^, fjfiT 
^^"§=5 ’IIM^C’3 sitr^C^^T I 

C^ifsitvf-^f^^ ^£j^ Clft-f « '51C«W9 

'«J'5P I 'ijl CfR I oqt CT m] sfsi?! ^tNtC^, 

\C?T 3T^W 5tRC5I^? C^mr I 

«ii^ 'a *j< ^fllc«^^^ I 

•IC’^?! ?IMI 2RtHt^C^?l 'Sjf^ Jltl^ 

\St5ni 05^1^ I SIW sfCSST, C^^?l ?5tar *JC^t 

<sjnt^ si-jfi,— ?ini ^c?ji» I 5it(i 

( medievalism ) >l'^'f > ®lC»l*f^Eatc;T, 

I t 

yii C^IZH^ r^fq ^Sfc^a 

flWRfn ^!i4c^ '*^31*1 jjT^cs^q ®rw? 

«WtC?HI 3r^3tC5^. ^3R3 Jl’fei ^I3C^ ^RT^? *sK3 

>jR 9^ ^’Tl ^fssi JifH??! ^fac^ ^|c?r j c^nm <^/5 »fcaa <sjf^ 

•ill 


tKLEBR^VTJOSB 0> 10^3 



ADD/i£SSES ETC,, CALCUTTA CELEBRATIONS 
’qsi 51C5I 

I C5i extent n't 

I ‘ij^ «t^C^ ^T1 "^isr JttJT 

^ifi^l c*Jt^'1 ^1 1 \f^1 cJfr»fc^i ^1 

f^t^I C^SR ^1^51 ’llfdlil ^]W\L^ ^t'QUt?,- C^^fjl 

^3J 'sT^ct C^ Jltv^ll, Cf\\ nT'J^T^ 1’ ' ' , , 

inil ^^ c^ I 

«t^* Jsf^ cmH « 

^1?^' ^itlt 5lth. ’jt<R^> ! 

^W7( '« ^l%C'??I C^ 

^t^tii fitf^ a{^t?i ^ei c^t^*t 1 ^^5? 

C5ti!tr“t ’ra'rtu ^fil?1 ^^reail ^r^esR ?IMt I 
«?w ^u hfscisR ^511 r 

c&tar^ si’p f^T9? (Rtif, 

hf53fr ^fssl, ^^ifsisi c^? I 

^«J5 5o'^W5 ns^r^: ^;R1 'Q 

'5ii5ic^? 3}f^^ Ji^Ti c^tn I c^^1c^ <a?r « 

^Hr « 

crj r^ 7” ">51^1 r^=?_^C*19 ?!:ni^ sjtitOJ? 

<Sjr^ C2R 'Sltc^ I 05^(5 ^JMI ^ C4R, 

^10 f5 ^fc^ 'sjg Ji^ , ^73*1, 

f^c»i iif^ 1 ntes ^it ; 

*iw^ ^la '6 -ifec^ CT'C*: aifa^l r y^n 

\tcs *itca ^ca atsi-’^n cat *i*fcaft ^faal fac^ 
•itta mfa^ i c^ ^r?, c^tala aatc^t 

T!ca c^nra ra:»i «^a^ i* 


412 



PROF, KSHITI MOHAN SEN 


iniUn’It^C^ ‘medievaliam,’ I 

I 

^TOI^'Q 

1 

=5151^1, "*5^ c^ C'ff’IIltfV, ^1^1 

7};ij ^%1, ^^^^ -qt^C^ I i11-(?fC^ ^1-C“ltCil 

'im ^f5i;t^ c^1 ^ i ^t^t 

1 frnil (??? ^ 

«^| f^1 , C^ ^1 ^:5 ^1 ) ; ftr^ 

f%?i I c^tc^ll sitin' ^ 

^ 'Sim ^n I 

f%^ c^ ^1 C7\ c^t 'sitf^^i 

I” 

5[tFt c^ ^f5 3r^i5 I 

^bi ^^^ ^ I 

ft^ c^’ ^f5 ^ ^5*1 'Sl^ j:?!^ I 

5^^511 , f%Sl, 01'? II 

iit^ c?t% qtr? I 

c?t^ ft's 'asjj, Plfc'oi ^i^itfx I 

JI? ^fft<i TI'S CT^IC^T C^?T, C^?fnt3 *ttt 

c?t«ihi? (rfjtc??c^, f^Rf5 c?5r, c»it f^f5 c?^ft Mtf f?? 

f'qf^^t I 'si^ "Ji?5i c?ff, ’i^ia 

c?t9t^i i Oif»i? ’T^f^ ira^c?^ ’i*>it3 

^^Z^ ?f?nil C^1 'Stt^^ ?I<>5t5l nw, 'Q OR I 

^^51 q^|t< ff|C^ 311^1 I c^ 

r? ’I'? ? ffritt C5l f^'sj 5si;i r ( <g«f?f cqir ) 

C?¥ ^ ^IT^ISI ^?R I 

*irb^ ^R I 

^ «im c?^i I 

5^^ ^Tjs 7fj\ *ihf, fjj'sfl 'Sl^ 5IR I 
•fsif^^T? ^35 ?^eT ’Jt»lC?3 I ^Tq:t3 “JIWJ <S}H ^TOI f^'SJ 
sfejqtt^ C^^rt I 01^ C^?f C^\ Cf[i^ ♦ff??!, 'sma? 

*R CItR ^1 ?tlR r ( C517 ) 

^V'S? fit*! 1 

cTt^ r=Tn*Ti “Tq q ^qtfl I 

CTunJEATiONS or 1?33 413 • 



ADD/i£SSES ETC, CALCUTTA CELEBRATIONS 

(Immauity) 

I 7 \^ f far? 

^ ^351 r ( ^?r c^f ) * 

-filH C5ftf& ar?itQ '=iT'^ c^jf I 

^t^'i c^t^ c^ift c®? II 

^«11 ’SlHq ’•tf^ 

“c? f^-^5{t^, Oi^ ^Ml I 

1 c^ ^f^^l c?Pm, CTt c^1 'ifo'*- 
'2iM j c^ '®ic^ ! 

tftfs 'sr^c^ mu c*i e{t‘l5i^i u^t, c^ ^t^i 4T=Jt3 

CT’T ^f^l {'* 

51^ 0 \ f’S’sH *5^ ft, I 

ntV^ fur^T 

^ -Stt'fnff, Ctf^ I 

C®! ’*ttgf^5tu, ^^^^! «tui 

'2lt*tu^ I ^fsiUT^JT ^f^'Q UHt-Q 

‘«l^t^’ f^t'S 'Srt'i ytfliiTc^ (stt'iuwt 

I ^ 5?:^, 

csfti 

’R ml ’ifil’t^ nf^’l’ltfa (folfiloient) | 

51^’FfciR c^rar pff^ c^r^t, 

»t»Etc^ w «fM*iR-'®rRini 

^^utn I 'aRc®^ ^’tRa Tir^^ ^ ’it>(U5 

\cit3 ^Rirl Rur I ’itai 

n’^U^ fsR ’T^C’TCai ^Rcsi^ I 

fl^tc^* JRn -aRC^? 3J^5! X5*{^I ■« 

’lumj fm’33 Rirfc?^ i nif^j, 

«tr-R? 5R, fi-jt, ‘^15^5T3*, ‘»’>t,— c’rai 

I vflTl 's\n ; ??t?f;W3 fiRTR 

*5153 riQ "CS R 373 fn^ R’F 


. lit 


KAMUOJIirS JOY CR.STrVAnY 



PnOF, KSHITI MOHAN SEN 


vs{\T^\T5 '€ 

’RK 'SfTHC^ I 'SIT^Q 'G 

'6 i «tn I 

^?T<2{^ nc^ I ’ir® 

^tpF <lt5ic^f51^ ’IW I 

’l^C? fsfiT ‘JlC?lT3^T, JTCsIf^V ^r^l^il m t ^cgt^^c 

f^fii f?nii 

c-ftcj^H, cmt ^^cn 

I "(Sf^ c^i ^T^it^i 

'^Jsi fngtc^ I ^T^i n(^“f 

^tPral C^^T^llTC^ I ^1C^3 ^*?rl ! '=JTvlT ^cT^lC^p 

^f^5l 1” ^il 3f:<(j 

^TC5i^ ^ TST^ ^rNi ^r^t , i 

f'lHpia «nrf^ c^3[ ^mc-f ca^Tir, ?ra 

cqf5fi jn«jr=f^ fR^ -^f^m csi 

^t’ta ’fa ^ ^fjicTs sftc^ j f^f^ ^r^c] 

^c^;t, f^f^ ^ca^?, "sit^Tca^e i 

''Jt^irra f^raa^^ fitat=?ta ^T^a cat?!; feji 

■^f^ta ^af^s a^faai i c^ 

asi I mt f% S^Taa ^ai ata ? ca ^tar ^^cas ^acH 
afac^ rnfa^i, a\t c^i faair^ i c^i aT^cfja ^t^— 

as 'SKa araa-'^rr^tw » 

as fa c?fS a^^cas atra ajaa ^^ca ? 

ca ^’H 1 ^^, fa^iTai n;^ca csr^ic-i i 

ata ai ca:^ i’rt, c*u? ^tca at^, (a?) ai^ai ai naa f^tPi i 

^a ca at^ca aaa, «a a,a affi^ ^?ta faaua i 

afa ca aiara §aa ata ca fa^ ’'ima, 

^ta 'atita-^a afa 'a^a aa faata. 

^aa aia ^a a\aa asa. ^aa as «f:a i 
( ^aa faa ^ta afe aca af^. 5 pi ^a ssa < 2 f^tc“( ) i 

ajisa* atacat^a a? "atca ^itfaatfenai ^aa cTa f 
a^ias, 'f.^ \caa ^a?, fsfa faait^ i c^cija 

^etra f^aaa cat 'atae 'amca ^ifaii ca^rtc^ \ a^fa 
'SWs ^a:a caat^ ftatc^, ^’^rra'^l ala ^aca atca f’? ^ i 
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^^^<3 fji:w ^ I 'fit 

«f?in '^tc? I ijipi^ r 

nw? f?r$ ^1 'rtf 9 I c»i ^ a^r^i 

mt 1 "»*t’?r^i cni'i 

I 

cA. -si5c*rj Rr, Ti^i ^-syt? ^ 

Tsf^rs 3^'5t5 '«rrtitc5f3 «t«i^ \ ^cA '*tW:5'5 'A 

«J< ’?fi^f<l I 


40 

Rabindranath Tasore 
Concluding Speech of the Centenary Celebrations 

?ji'^c**Jl'5i:=i'< ertrtTR^ ?:« 

(Be full of life like Kammohun) 

'sta ^ i2rt'(^l i 'a^fa'i. ii 

c'Jrt’H ;»i a, Gift’S 'sitsmi n^rR^a • 

'srptra »tf^-'®r«ta fiR cna ^’ca i '=tmra ^f^'a ^i cA 
atcaa «tf% , -tf^a '^rtt^ i 

'Sit 5 «if^ ^^tsf Tit'fTt'iW, 5i*c^c«f T^a i «»tfa 

'Ertw f&rs asffe, rtfaatc'ia 'sitf^ ^iNa ^^t9 i 

atacatra f^t '®iTc^t5iii 1 'sitc^m?Jita 

'sita isiaiT^Ji cA , ^?tr=i >reT i 

'siTwr— TftnfiaY— c5T^, <5^ c^ 

'««'R atat ca 'srtfan^r f^ra ^ca, ^tc® f%gt *05 

^ 1 'sit'rtiTal hnta ^’c® >Tf^®j5^ aRjf? , ®tac^ 

®tai oraai 'siWa i ’'itfa ^tata 'si#!,— ^ fucn 
'rtl^ t IV? 'sitf^cla «fartc*fg ■stfrtt 5c^5 atal,— caca at'Sirt— 
cna ■=?au ®Tt ’^iT'Rtcaa afir, ca^ 'sii-n ^ ^d » afa 

'eiC5{^ ^a=rra faca ■'f<iT:® nf3[®fa. ®ta 

?rt‘r®1*aEX^ ^1 ®i inr i 
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'sitsiicTg (2th OicisiCt I (Stfcn^ i <2tf% 

^sitcg^ (2th hugt^ c^hni ^C5 \ c\h ^wc=iw 

Tic^l 'qjtx^ii ■^t’w 'sitc^ ) ^ '2th 

^C5 1 hct?rc^ ^t?! 'sit^jt^t-r i ^ c«it ctt*! 'qmtc^ 

€t^f!?^c^ ntRi I a=ffe I c^jfTf%— 

^T^tTCtf^ ^91,— ?Ptf% CJf^- 

2iTi:*t<i i5hfgc^ eg? c^i^t '2fi^it 

^MC^I |Frl%?J fitt^il ''tPtTC^fa 35^f^'Q 

r?5J5tt5t ntc^ =ii , ^*5nK Ttesf i 

vilt •s\^ stt\th, I 

CTC^ (h '2tTi:«I?} fe?11, ^Cits!« 1 

r^^mi I c^i ?fc=T, ^?i gT'Q t ’fit 'sit’Rh 

^T'Qts I ^ c^ ^uq ^’c^ c«c^ 

C^9,— «t5T, ^*51. Jt^T ni«tt1,*-“«?f^ I 

^tsc^a fif?,— ^ c?t ni^ ? ^rc^ 

'sthlCJf?! JIC? ^ICSf ^TC‘1TC^? 

’IW csic^t C^^l I I 

hRfcg^ CTC*t m5c^3 TtcJt ^tuih ft:?! i 

f^i^tihic? C’lR fRC^ir^^35,— ^ ‘ 

<h fb^ ^gl ^h, ^ r5lC!ii^J33t t ©nu «T3 

f'fw g*i5T^ ^’cii 5ic>ir5^35 ' ‘I’*!, f^% 

’hc^t Ri I Jt^tl ^t^T?{5fr®^tg ^tw J 

'=^tfl’ai f^fsfll«1 eg? ^h^fh 5?C«f5^5 I 'TO!l 

'^n^ r^cih I ^tt *ttfV, «?mcg?j 

fg'ig I CM3 r5 geg fiteg-t ^’cg hhicgs ^ i 

i£3^ v5C5jf^*l , 's^TMEg^I ^tJ, '«T*ig 

^51 fnc-sl I '5-5tg gf^cg «iicgf^ \ gt^ih c^c^p lijsi 

isjBa nr^,— '^hteg^ 3jg ^?[cgr i '«?fgfcg3 

gg ?C5c^ i 

ggfJi 'sn^tegg ?5,— ggfg ^htegg 

“it^tfg5?, gigfggf, “tfe fgg^ ?g,— gsgfg 'stRtegg geg 

“ife »h>«g Gjgj— 'sjtgtcgg ^gii:gg ^*3, g^t^gena (Jtwtgg i g?T^vg 
gigcgt?g v^;:g^feiC5^g gtgregg ^gtrga i ’«iTcgg, 

^gg 'gtgai ^tega gtai fg , g^t^igg^he, ^to»g cggfcg 
cgnicg^ gi Tgeg gte^g i ^fs^ta eggg fj??a «rca, vza eggteg ’p^r, 
eggteg gegtea «i3 ahor egg. v?T*ia‘^^*f« agftega caaiw ^srei, 
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^ 1 'stai ^’W'Q * 1 :^ 5nc^^ I cf\% 

»f^^1 ^C9f^5I5T I a CnC«i%5tR, - 

f% ^ 51^ c^c^fs ? c’tc^ ? 

9RC3if^g ^trsi 

c5nt cffr*!? '=;t'^l5. 

^’c«i ^ni5i ^ I 

'=5t*n « 'sil^rtctf^t ^’c's ^ c^c^ Titi^r I 

’•ir^ 'sit^Rtl fKii *ft^i 

'in ^ W C5f»t I 'Sircmc^ '5lt^1 Ji^cn K^ . 

^WoR wc-ni “ti%9 ^*i^r ^“11 ^rn^r '^\us *itx^ i 

x^cxf^'=?l X? 'sit^itc^fg ^tg, 

^«:, JK^ ^t'sj ^*>f i" 

^f;^f5l:^ gTireJii^s?g cxT^ 1 

f^fjt f^fji ^t^li^tTf “c^mgi 3^raig *TC«t ocgg ^c<r 

'sjsiiig X'Q . '=i’r*iifc‘rg ^'sTm ^’cg 5« t 

^'Q.— ?n 5i\ «{^iii— "si^grtg ?‘c^ ^tc^itg 
'qsp^g ^ caJit^E ‘jf’W,— x’r® 5Tt« ’f?. — 

^fjs r gt^irm^c^g tfft«f^l »a0r5 c^tt (PfWa 
(Sm tsn^ nira I 



RABINDRANATH TAQORE 
c? 5tc?ll a f}:9, 

^ ^tcg i 

C^ ^*(5, <2tm?, 

f^J C^C^t 

^ ^rr^ gt 3 l, 

^tg c2^tr® c^^n ^’c^, c^tc?;i ^ai i 
^t^i, 'siHtfi, c^gfg fi^T, 
ir^, c«ic^ atc^it i 

^^•501 'srtf^ gtg, ^icg 

%g f^tcg, f^tcg fnfmg. grcg ^ fVcg i 
<i)^ ^gr^g i 

g'tgtgi gff? ’itf^ ^^rgcg 
csf^ r?tfg-^l#5, gTgl 'i:g%i Jicg, 

"s^Wg C'fTRra gcgt^ ^g fgfsg =^g i 

c^gn?ft*lj,grc^tgi:^ gtCE?l.^*fl ^fg ^cg gi3i 'ntc^t, 
ggf ^nRcg, ^tgt'O ^fg^g. ti^cg ta i 
*£| '®fgc^g ^i^rJTcgg gt’lg-'^cg i 

c^gl rggtgfgfl^ egrtg ggfg 
Tira gggf^ i 
«^:^g '=1^ g^cg fggi, 
fgc^ ^tmcg f^l^ f^gl i 

cg^ gtggtg eg 'gtatggrg g^rmtg egt^^t gtg. 
c^gig ggteg ^cg rgfggicg f“tcg i 

giTt^T^^gg gtgg-'^tcg i 

cgt c^gtge^T c?cgi '^itfE^ ^egg g^-fggi. 

^cg ^ gfe^, gc-fe ^f?eT, eg ^gr fggi i 
^ ^g g^g ^:ai wtg gg, cncgi eg '©Tg', 
ggs gisf ^ gcgi ^csl 'gggig ^cg gtg i 

?:g? gjgi 'gggtg, ^fseg ^ fggfg (Sifti t 

cMtJftg gg^, ^ifgc^ fgtijg g^rs, 

vfl^ g^gjgegg grgg-'^tw i 
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'£c>rt i 

^f5 ^fii ^ 5!^r^T?f, 

'flc^ C5 nf%’®, c?T?^ =1^ «1?i I 

"m liiCJII liiCJil '^gl, ’qsfMSfe c^ sgi, 

51^151 ’iiic-r nf^ ^ai I 

^gr;sa ^5l3-^cs} j 


EXHIBITION OF- RAMMOHUN’S RELICS 


BO 

Raja Kshitindradeb Rai Mahashai 

on 

Rammohun’s Life and Relics. 

I consider it a unique honour and a high pru ilege to 
bo called upon to say a few words in connection with 
the Centenary Celebration of Raja Rammohun Roy, the 
Maker of Modern India, and the unsurpassable religious 
reformer who ushered the new era of educational enlighten- 
ment, and 1 am grateful to the organisers of the Rammohun 
Roy Centenary Committee for allowing me a chance of 
expressing my mows on the personal relics of the 
Raja, — results of his gigantic labours in \arious depart- 
ments of human acti\ity amidst bitter opposition and 
conflicting interests But these interesting and instructive 
relics are also splendid examples of the great and glorious 
past of India’s culture and her traditions Our lyicred 
Vedas and Upanishads, which represent her highest moral 
and spiritual culture, and which drew forth the ndmirationof 
European sa\ants. found m Roja Rammohun Roy their true 
exponen't, nni Iniia iotmft m ViVm u Tta\ iTAeTprrteT ol her 
traditional inner consciousness Raja Rammohun lived 
up to that ideal which stood for the highest physical, 
mental. Intellectual and spiritual greatness of India 

It is high time tor us to consider whether wi* have 
raised ourselves to the highest level of India'n greatness, 
or lowered ourselves to the deepest deptlis of degradation 
In the ejes of both God and man, along with Che rapid 
march of events during the last liundred years The life 
and teachings of the Raja afford us ample food for this 
reflection on this memorable occasion 
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The Raja’s personal grace, his comprehensive mental, 
moral and spiritual equipment, his social reforms, his 
artistic and aesthetic sense, his robust optimism, his 
courage of conviction, his wonderful power of abstraction, 
his knowledge of legal lore, his innate love of humanity 
and liberty of mankind, his persistent search after truth, 
his indomitable spirit of enquiry, his mastery over 
languages both Indian and foreign,— all made him an 
ideal personality worthy of our love, admiration, reverence 
and gratitude 

Let us not be absorbed in the fleeting interests of the 
moment, ignoring all that is great and good in the culture 
and traditions of this ancient land of ours Let us so 
regulate our lives that they may be compatible with her 
glory, and that each of us may have the satisfaction of a 
life nobly lived Then and then only would these relics 
cease to be meaningless enigmas, and be valued as price- 
less heritages which redound to the lasting glory of 
the Raja and the good of Indian people 

The life of Raja Rammohun Roy is founded on the 
bed-rock of unflinching faith and radiant hope which are 
evidenced by his efforts for the intellectual, social, moral, 
spiritual and political advancement of his countrymen 
His life should serve as an inspiration and an example to 
generations yet unborn The Raja is universally recognised 
as a master mind and a superman, — titles which he has 
won by his natural talents The chastening influence of 
persecutions to which he was ruthlessly subjected for 
clinging to his faith stood him in great stead m awakening 
the inner man, whose dictates he followed with unswerving 
fidelity like a true Hindu The Raja's thoughts and 
actions are invested with a dignity all their own, and 
they are accepted as models of catholicity in the truest sense 
of the term, viz the unity of all sects and creeds under) one 
universal faith in the Supreme and Adorable Brahma 
who is to bo worshipped in spirit and in truth , and it 
IS for this reason that the Centenary of the death of 
this outstanding personality is being celebrated all 
over the world as an international duty and a sacred 
privilege 

In conclusion, I would suggest that a statue in Calcutta, 
and a Commemoration Pillar, suitably inscribed with the 
words “Faith and Hope” in all the living languages of the 
world at his birthplace Kadhanagar and an endowed chair 
on “Comparative Religion ' in the University of Calcutta, 
would be a fitting culmination to the honour that is being 
shown to him 
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SI 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikary, 

M.A,, D.L., LI.D. 

Presidential Address 

at the Opening of the Exhibition 2<th Dec 1933 Vide Part I, pp. 2o-41 

Though there is and can be nothing sensational, drama- 
tic or histrionic about the simple exhibits relating to the 
life and career of Raja Kammohun Roy collected by those 
in charge of the Centenary Celebrations, the Exhibition 
which 1 have been called upon to open has a value and 
import all its own, to which I shall try to call ottention 

Among us there is a belief, and also an adage, that even he 
or she earns untold merit, who performs the humble duty 
of brightening up the cUerag in a national festival like the 
Dtirgotsa^a This merit will be mine, who has been 
acceded the high honour of attempting to brighten up the 
c/jcrag of the truly national festival we are celebrating in 
different buildings m the Univ ersity compound, — a fitting 
venue of this celebration It has been my privilege to preside 
at two meetings at Hooghly, one at Howrah, and one at 
Behala.and finally today, at the opening of the Exhibition, — 
a meeting of Christians, Brahmos, Muslims and Hindus, all 
vying with one another to show respect and reverence to 
the Raja's noble memory It is my privilege to call attention 
to the encyclopaedic mind and activities of one, who as a 
man or a superman, has always stood out as the foremost 
intellectual product of the century in which he was born 
and the one that followed This I shall attempt to do briefly 
in the light of the exhibits reverentially gathered together 
by his admirers 

Before I proceed to do so as one coming from the village 
of Raja Rammohun Roy, Radlianagar, I may bo permitted to 
present a short analj SIS of the surrounding-, amidst which 
the Raja was barn and worked early in life Radhanagar 
and the villages around and across the river were 
strongholds of intellectual and spiritual activities, which 
atone could have inspired and fostered what the Raja stood 
for in later life Sanskrit and Persian were the educational 
assets of the well to-<Io and middle class p-v>plo of tho«e 
days There were hindreds of tolt round about vvhfch 
gathered geniuses that grappled with and modified the teach 
logs of the redoubtable Raghunandans of Xavadwlp Here 
beinn the Raja’s knowledge of Sanskrit, which he adored 
and utilised for his combats In later life but tlie teaching 
of avhleh In a Government College he opposed only btcause 
he wanted Pngllsh learning fo grow and prosper Here, In 
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tho humble mttnsln<hdU\ of Ram Narayan Sarvadhikary, 
the Raja had his early Persian and Arabic training, which 
ho expanded in Patna, as he expanded his Sanskrit training 
in Benares. Hero flourished tho teachings of Abhiram 
Swami, one of tho favourite Go/>fi/s of Sri Chaitanya, who 
had himself visited the locality to assist Abhiram’s 
Vaishna\a propaganda, on his way to Orissa, tho royal 
road to which goes past the prosperous surrounding villages. 
Hero flourished tho Saivito creed under the shadow of tho 
temple of Ghanteswar Siva, one of tho ta\elvo Jyotirlingas 
adored by Saivites. Horo flourished Kanad, and near 
about was tho pancUa'mundi d'^nn of Agamavagisa, the 
Tantrio sect which gave tho Itaja one of the foundations of 
his creed,— tho Mahdittrvditd rtin/m,— along with Vedanta 
and Upanishads. Not far wore tho mosque of the pious 
Moslems of Dharmapur and tho Dharma Temple of the 
Buddhists ; and in tho attthisdld or the guest-house on the 
Pun Road close by, used to congregate pious sddhus and 
holy satiny dstsy from whom young Rammohun had tea dungs 
and ideas that stood him well in all his life. Amidst such 
surroundings and such surroundings alone could one have 
taken his first breath, who, later on, was accepted as the 
founder of Coinparativ'o Religion. Amidst such surround- 
ings alone could be born one, about tho year of the Raja’s 
death, who kept the glorious flag flying, as Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa did, a few miles from Radhanagar m the 
village of Kamarpukur, — a mighty soil indeed for the 
production of mighty minds, the greatest that India had 
produced in recent times 

The exhibits displayed here, which, though not complete 
and well classified, yet help one in visualizing the 
great man with all Ins achievements and accomplishments, 
—and with his ‘imperfections,’ as hypercritical mentality 
would call them. We are helped by these exhibits to 
realize that he was “a man’s a man for a’ that,” neither 
a demon nor a demigod. His worldhness and other- 
worldhness are fairly and deinonstratedly balanced, and 
nothing has been exaggerated nor extenuated 
portrait, — depicting fine, forceful and commanding 
features, — is one that might almost go for the portrait 
of a bcatt or a ddettanie, almost like that of lus friend and 
admirer Prince Dwarkanauth Tagore, also exhibited in 
the room. His head-dress,— the attractive pagrt of the 
day, — and lus curly flowing black hair, draw immediate 
attention. And the self-same pagn and some of the fine 
locks over which it rested in life, are among the remarkable 
exhibits. Alongside is the classical upavita, the sacred 
thread, which the Raja forbade being taken off even m 
death, and which was reverentially brought back from 
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Bristol. With this sacred thread on, and with the silken 
robes of the Hindu Brahmin put on after the purifying bath, 
(seated on the stone bathing platform, also exhibited at the 
entrance downstairs,) used to be held the Raja’s upa&atid 
or worship, amidst burning incense and fragrant perfume, 
according to Vedic and Tantric mantrast which have been 
handed down to Brahmos from generation to generation, and 
are still a part of their upusatia paddhati Where, then, was 
the so-called superstition of which one hears so much in 
connection with the Raja’s supposed iconoclastic ideas ? 
He never himself used the word ‘idolater’, though he 
deprecated the worship of images in the light of what 
the Vedanta and the Upanishads, garnered from the Hindus’ 
ancient store-house, had taught him He was all for reform, 
and nev'er for revolution 

We find him late in life, after the settlement of the 
ruinous family litigation, assisting his combatants to settle 
down in life and also assisting his mother Tarim Devi, 
believed to have been the inciter of the litigation, to proceed 
to the holy temple of Jagatinallt, and end her days m wiping 
with her flowing hair the steps of the temple of the ‘Lord 
of the Universe ’ We find him providing generously for his 
youngest wife, a staunch devotee of Hinduism, who accom- 
panied Jadunath Sarvadhikary in his memorable pilgrimage 
in Northern India Amidst the exhibits are clear photo- 
graphs of pages from the manuscript of Jadunath Sarvadhi- 
kary’s classical journal about the pilgrimage, which the 
Dangiya Sahitya Panshat has printed and published On 
three pages of the journal have been mentioned Rammohun’s 
youngest wife, — the step mother of Rama Prasad Roy, — ^for 
whom Rammohun had generously provided Here, then, 
and thus, do we find the unflinching reformer, who balanced 
his thinkings and doings so as not to hurt any one’s 
feelings which he proclaimed as his abiding creed m the 
memorable Trust-Deed of the Brahmo Saraaj 

We next turn to the other exhibits, — the early and late 
editions of his various works about grammar, language, 
literature, law, sociology, religion, civics, economics, admini- 
stration, and everything else included in modern intellectual 
and social activities, — a master-mind, indeed, that 
turned into gold all that it touched There lias been nothing 
in our national activities for the last hundred years that 
that super-mind — that hydra-headed intellect— had not 
thought out, cleared up, provided for, and proclaimed in 
clarion notes I need only refer to the draft of the petition 
to Porliamont about our flagging Jury System, that has 
just been discovered and published in the in o ruing papers 
I would also refer to the tracts advocating woman s rights, 
which find an honourable place among the exhibits, and 
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\\luchha\o roused the admiration and wonder of our lato 
Law Member, Sir Bipin Bilian Gliose, sitting alongside me. 
Time will not permit minute reference to other exhibits, 
each of which will amply repay the roaerent student of 
the details of the Raja’s multiple mind. 

But I must for a moment refer to some deeds and 
documents about the Raja’s property, and dealings with 
property, and a draft for Rs 5,000 in fa\ our of his friend. 
Prince Dwarkanaiith Tagore, and Ins oldest son, Babu 
Radha Prasad Roy. The collectors of those exhibits have 
not, as I ha\o already said, shut their eyes to the 
otlier-worldliness of the prince of men whoso glorious 
memory we have been celebrating. Such organic presenta- 
tion of all the factors and elements inseparable from 
humanity as a whole are, indeed, w'orthy of study by all 
interested m humanity as a whole And from this point 
of view is the efficacy and excellence of the Exhibition, 
in spite of all imperfections, which now I have the 
honour of declaring open, ns a remarkable and indispensable 
appanage of our Centenary Celebration. 

May all who dutifully study these factors have Heaven’s 
guidance in the appreciation and realization of the ideals 
of the great Raja, who lived and died in Ins tireless efforts 
to place them before his own people and the peoples of the 
world. 


5S 

REPORT 

OF THE CENTENARY COMMITTEE 

Presented by Sir J N Bisn Hony Secy , at the General Conference, 
31st December, 1033 I tde Part I p 24 

The proceedings in connection nith the celebration of the Cente 
mry of the death of Rajn Rammohun Ro> commenced with a 
Preliminary Meeting held in this Hall on the 18th Kebraaty last 
With our illustrious President in the chair At that meeting three 
Resolutions were adopted, — the first offering homage to the memory 
of the Raja, and calling upon all “sections of the people of this 
country to cooperate m mating the celebration a success; the 
second nppoiutin", for the purposes of organising celebrations in 
Beng-il, a Geneinl Committee, with instructions to co-opt repre<»enta 
lives from different districts of Bens'll $ the third Arranging for 
celebrations m other parts of India 

A comprehensiNo Scheme of CdebriUoys (given m our Publicity 
Booklet, pp 15 >— loo) was f rimed, and a W orktng Gomniittee nml 
St vend Sub committees formed, to gi%e effect to it 
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The Scheme compri«ecl — 

(n) Celebintions in Cilcutti ilimng the Chrialni'is holuliys 
consi«t«jgr of a Convention of TteJigions, n Goncral Conference for 
papers niul speeches on the Raja, n Women’s Conference, flnd nn 
Exliibilion of vaiious ai tides connected ivith the Raja’s life nnd 
ncUvit>. 

(fc) Piepnntion of Publicity liteinitire, and with the help of 
such literature and by correspondence, organisation of celebrations 
throughout Bengal nnd the other piovinces of India, and nUo in 
London, Bristol, Pari«, New Yorl, Chicago, and Geneva 

(c) Pilgrimages to Radhanagar and Bristol 

(d) Publication of the Raj I’s Works, an Anthology from Iiis 
writing'*, interpretative Suidie'*, nnd a Comnienioration Volume 

(tf) Pennnnent Memorial, m the shape of a Portrait in oils 
and n Bronze Statue m Calcutta, re iiaining the iiortfiern half of 
Iho Upper Circular Road as ‘Raminoliun Avenue’, and the complo 
tion of the Memorial Building at Radhanagar 

(/) T!ie FoiuidtUion of n Rammohiiu Roj Chair and 
Fellowships 

Throughout the 3 ear the endeavours of the Working Conunitlco 
have been directed mainlj to the items (<r) and (6) The most 
outstanding achievements in these respects are (1) the Publicity 
Booklet, ‘Hamniohiin Roy The Sian nnd his Work”, edited by 
Mr Amal Home, — to whom wo are indebted in more than one 
wa>, — which has been a powerful instrument in the hands of the 
Working Committee in organising celebrations nnd in helping 
people to form some estimate of the imilli sided personnlilj of 
Rammohun, and (11) the succors of our efforts to rouse the enlhu* 
siasni of people throiigbout the length and breadth of India, nnd 
in places abroad, for the celebration of the Centenary, ns has, we 
prcnimo, been apparent to the public from a pcni«al of the news 
papers throughout the jear Wo may perhaps aid to these the 
Uxliibition of the Raja 3 relic* nnd the CLlebmtions winch arc ju«t 
being tcnninntcil in Calcutta 

For anriou'* reasons not the Last of which is the present stale 
of financitl depression prevailing in the couiitiy, the funds that the 
Working Comniillco have so far been able to raise are v<.ry eninll 
All account of the rcctipta mil evptnhtnro will b^ published in 
the newspapers ns soon as possible 

The malcrjuac) of funds prerc«te<I the Working Commit/eo 
from taking nn> nctixc slot s during the year towards the publirn 
iion of the \\ ork* of Kimmohun, winch was the most cherished 
Item in iheir Fchenie, or tow mis the rirmancnl Memorials It 
is inaitifying to note howevir, that the Bangiya fcahityn Parislin I, 
the rcnoniml LiUmry bscKly of the j rovinci has nnd rtaken the 
pubbcalioii of a comprehmsivw edition of the Raja’s coUccletl 
Work* un lir the Omern! Lbtorship of one of our Vicc-Pfe*i ictils. 
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Sir Ratinnaiula Clntteijee In view o£ this fact, the * \Vork<« and 
Studies Sitb comnuttee' decided at its ineeliiiff of the 2nd Deceni 
her last, not to proceed with a separate project for the ‘'ame purpose 
The question of cooperating \Mtli the Bangiya Salutja Panshad 
in this respect is being considered, and the formation of \ •'mall 
but influential All India Committee to raise funds for financing the 
publication and also for the Permanent Memorials is under con 
templation It is to be hoped that when such a Committee is 
formed, and the necessary appeals issued, public response will be 
forthcoming in a generous men ure, *0 that this Centenarj maj 
have something tangible and permanent as its record and achieve 
ment 

III conclii ion, we take leave to convej our thanks to all those 
who have helped us in anj way in connection with the present 
Celebrations While it is not po sible to mention nil names 
tndivuluallj , we shall be filling in our dutj if we do not take this 
opportunitj of recording our sense of deep gratitude to all who 
have come from f ir and near to participate in our celebrations, • 
notablj to Mrs Sirojim ^nldll, Dr (Airs ) Sliithiilnkshmi Reddi 
Sir S Radhakrishnan, Mr G A Natesnn Dr S K Datt i, Raj 
kiiinan Amnt Kaur Rio Salub Dr V Ramaknslina Rao and to 
Madame L Morin, who has tnvelled all the waj from Pins, to 
all our friends m the other provinces of India in Burma, in Cejloii, 
and m Europe and Amenca who ha^e cntlmsiasticallj organ i ed 
siniil ir celebrations to the authorities of the Umversitj of 
Calcutta for placing thia Hall for the Inaugural AFeeting, nnd for 
the Convention and the Conferences nnd a room in the Asutosh 
Building foi our Evhibitioii to the Albert Institute for tiic use of 
a room for our Committee meetings ihiougliout the year , to the 
Sidharan Bmh mo S imnj for lending u a loom for the Centenary 
Office , to Mr N Alukliorji of the Art Press for pnnlmg our 
literature at exceptionally moderate rates to Messrs Dwarkin nnd 
Son for lending us the use of a large Organ harmonium , and to 
our ^olllnleer^ an 1 mu ical choirs 


Good Government and the Liberty of the Press 
It Fven c^od ruler uho ,s connucci ot the inncrfcclion of human 
' natnn.^i5mtren^lhencmal Governor of “‘I; 
eon'icious of the preat hahihtj to error ' ” .'T .T! P j 

a vast cmnire and ibcrcforc ho will bo anxious to *^rd every 

Omrl nyaiHfi /Vt#» / ryiififi >» f - 
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MESSAC3ES AND C3REETINC3S 
RcCEIVED B\ the Ci^'TENA'RY COilMTITEr 


B3 

Mahatma Gandhi 

Ellorc 23 December 193J klejrajh) 

Reg- nil Riinmolum Ko> as oae of I be greafe^st n-foiniersi of 
his lime He wns umloubteiny f uher of 'idianceil Itbenl Iboogbt 
in Hinduism 


S 4 

Sir P. C Ray 

Uhe greatest Indian ever born in ^todern time ^Maker of 

New India His inanj 'nded nctnities jind versatilitj strike us 
with awe, wonder and a tonisbnient It •teems ns if Providence 
has ordained that unhappy India should be lifted out of the 
quagmire of ignorance and age-long super tilion which has 
cncruslcil the Hindu religion la him we had a harmonious 

blending of all that is noble and good in the East and the West 
His was n colossal intellect He foresaw with prophetic vi ion 
all the elements that were needed m the making of India of the 
Future His actiMties began in Odcutla m 1815 and he devoteil 
himself he irt and eoul for the inauguration of nil the movements 
connectctl with social religiom and educational uplift of his mother 
countrj hat Luther was to Europe, R immohim has been to India 
Like WyclifT and Luther, he ii«ed the de«pi“ed mother tongue for 
tho propigUion of Ins views, mil thus in n manner, ho might Itu 
callcil one of the founders of modern Bengali Pro c Bj 
celchraling the Ccntenarj of tlio death of such n great man, we 
nro not oiil) paying lioanBO to his memorj, but also cairj tug his 
great mes-igc among our-cl\es and po tenti 


SB 

Rev C F Andrews 

IndiAti fcuidcnu Union and llo^tU IOC — 112 Gower cia\t Ixindon 

In modi.ni Inlia there has btcn no gnalcr personality, with 
a wider rnigt o! intcllectuil mil spinlutl vision tlnu Raji 
Ra 111 moll u n llo) Ho Stan Is out like n gmt siiow-cln I inounlain 
}Rak III the f ir distance, risi ig out of the lowtr mi«t‘% high up m 
tin. finnamcnl of hi ivcii He wia always far in nlvattci of Ins 
own limes, an I his gnilcst thoughts hnn not jet fouri I their full 
ncvoinphshmesit in the hi tory of Inlu nn 1 llis inodmt worl I 
In I Til n I un IrisI jeirs (1^0 nt the tinu. of his ilcnlli sonic of tho 
gmttcst of hti aq iraUoiis swincJ almo t manr to n-ah»atidn 
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PROF SYLVAIN LEVI 


than they do today For he him'ieU ushered ui, intheEist^n 
new en, m which it was a joy to be alive , and after his death 
nave after wave of reaction swept over the land, and dimmed hopes 
that weie bright 

Nevertheless, he laid down the lines botli of religious and 
of social progress which humanity must follow, if it is to attain 
its ideal He believed m the duine unity of mankind, because 
he had at heart a deeply lehgious nature which was permeated 
With the Dn me Spirit Not onlj did he gi^e us the ideal for 
the progre«s of Ins own counirj, and estihli^h the foundiUtons of 
modern llengal, but he nltso laid down the lines winch En«t and 
We'^t must follow if lliey would come at la«t, on the bast's of 
true equality, to a unity that Miould embrace all mankind 


Be 

Prof Sylvain Levi 


(i) 

University oE Puns 9tli Decembe- 1933 fVide Proceedings of the 
Celebration nt the University of Pans Part I , pp 187, 188 ) 

^Yilh Rammolnm Roy begins the renaissance of Indian wisdom 
Kalnr, Nnnnk, Chaitanya announced the religious awakening of 
India, and Sivaji Iier spirit of independence Rammohun Roy 
completed their task The high position he holds in lits nation 
also speaks of his importance for the whole of humanity Ho 
Was, above all religious m spirit, but religious m the Indian wnj 
Attracted by nn equal sympathy towards all the highest forms of 
human faith, familiar with the Bible ns well ns Islam, he accepted 
them only to deduce from them their universal values Ho took 
from them without the slightest hesitation the purest of their 
doctrines, but only to incorporate them with the Bmhmnnical 
tradition As for this tradition, although he respected it, he ivns 
not its slave He resoUitelj rejected without passion, all tho«o 
Unhealthy elements which the long centuries and the decadcnco 
of Hindu genius were responsible for introducing into it Ho 
proclaimed the Upanishads in which was vested ihe nuihority for 
two milloniums He interpreted them with tho help of Vedanlic 
Zionism and in tho light of modern ulen« He placcil India in 
the midst of humanity, and n«8 gned to her a scat among the 
illlc 


(ii) 

(Professor Svlvnm Uvi fpoLc the foltooing wonts in conrw of hw rrpJy to 
•n address of wctcome from tho Indo-Ijfltin Halt of the 

AauiosU Rmld ng Catcutlii Uoircrs ty m September 

The rather of Modern India, Rammohun was one of the most 
mnarknhlo personalities of his age M bile repre^enling nil that 
was best in Indian tradition ho showetl ins spect U genius m n lino 
'vhoro the Indians of lo*lar arc weiki-u,— m tnnMaling mio praclioo 
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by the force of will the dictates of idealism Not satisfied with 
merely ascertaining the ideal, Kaminohun fought, with phenomennl 
lieroisin, against desperate odds, to realise his ideal If Iiuln 
today wanted any model to shape her present de<«tiny and future 
history, Rninmohun should be tliat model He was really the 
first to bring Modern India abreast of unifersal history A profound 
scholar m Sanskrit and Brahmnntcal lore, the JRnj ih’s unbounded 
intellectual curiosity and insatiable thirst for the discovery of the 
fundmental unity of the Imninn imnd drove him to stud> the 
ancient Hebrew, Arabic and Persian literatures Ever drawn 
towards France and a finished scholar m Persian as he wa‘>, Ram 
mohun might have come in touch with the great French Orientalist 
Eugene Burnouf (search should be made into Buruouf and other 
French archives) and also with tho^e who were editing the A vesta 
at that time His philosophical acumen, the rare universality of his 
outlook, and the courtesy he showed towards Ins Indian ns well as 
European contemporaries opposed to Ins views go to make him a 
great man in the real sense of the term — (T/ie Modern 
Calcutta, October 1928 ) 


BV 

Devapriya Valisinha 

General Secretary Mahabodht Society, SarnatJt, Benares 
Benares 29th December 1933 (JJy Megraph ) 

On behalf of Mahabodlu Society and Buddhists of India, I send 
hearty greetings to all assembled to celebrate Rain mohun Roy 
Centenary, and wish great event unqualified Success Rammohun 
Roys life will ever remain a blight example of a life de\oted to 
higher things of life and mutual understanding among ili\er«o 
races and creeds Jfaj it inspire us to lea 1 purer nobler lives for 
the liappine s of all beings 


sa 

Rev. D. A. Dharmacharyya 

Editor, Buddluat India and General Secretary All India 
Buddhist Con/t,rcnccs 

120 lUraion Road Calcutta- 28-12 1933 2177 It. Ih 
I have the pleasure to convej, on bchnlf of the All In lia Buddhist 
ConTtrcnciri and Council representing about four liundrcil thousand 
members of the Indian Bu Idhist Cominunit}, hearty congratulations 
and n nie««ago of cullund poenl will and cordial co opemtion, on 
the iTO ol the CVntcnnry IXIebmlions m lionour of the (.real 
Ilaja llammohun Iloy 
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PUR AN C NAHAR , PANDIT DEX' SHARMA 

Raji Bnnimohuii Roy vrns umloubtedl} n pioneer of modern 
education, n ‘scientific exponent of Indi m learning and cirilisation, 
n zealous champion of tlie feinimne movement, and a pioneer social 
reformer m the nineteenth century, whose influence pervades not 
Only this province of Bengal, but the entire continent of India, if 
not the whole world TIio Bengilees m paiticuhir and the Iiiditui 
nation ns a whole, feel pride in Ins remarkable achievements 
brilliant career and worthy examples north prxetical imitation by 
the present generition And I am sure your Conferences will bo 
able to impress upon the masses the great life and ex imple of this 
great hero of India 


59 

Mr. Puran Chand Nahar, M A , B.L. 

(On behalf of the Jam CoiH«M/;ii/y ) 

18 Indian Mirror Street Calcutta 28 December 19*13 
In this nge of Centenar> movements both in India and outside, 
13 indeed befitting tint a suitable Centenary should be celebmted 
tbe Shatabdi imniveisarj of the illustiious Raja Ranmohun 
oy, who was pioneer of the noble and catholic religious movement 
in India in the present nge The organiser*?, with their President Dr 
agore, the univeisally acknowledged leader of most advanced 
n eats, should be congratulated for giving this opportunity to the 
ollowers of all sections of Aryan faith and culture to convey their 
lenrty greetings on this solemn occision On belialf of the Jam 
communitj, as well ns as an inhabitant of the same district to winch 
great Rnja belonged, I take this golden opportunity to convey 
V greetings and felicitations on this exalted occasion 

^Jilennrj, and offer our prayers to the Alimglit} that the 
I enl movement inaugurated by the great Rnja Rainmoliun Roy 
aj ever remain ns our guide and aim for all our future actions 

60 

Pandit Dev Sharma 

Principal of CuruUtla 

Qunikula llmvers,ity TOG inikuH Kangri Dist Saluiranpur 
Rnja Rainmohun Roy was a great man Like nil great men, 
he looked upon the world from a loftj and catholic standpoint His 
broad outlook upon life was manifest in all his work-? He was 
« great scholar, writer, tli inker and reformer But what specially 
«PpenU to mo m him is that he rovealo 1 the lofty and the lihemi 
n’pect of Hinduism He was the fir?>i to declare that the Vedas 
the worship not of many goiU but of the 0 >l without a 
^cond, that 'Savita meant not the sun but God, the creator 
Thus the Bmhmo Simaj of Rainmohun Roy pated the wax for 
the Arya Samaj of Daynnnndn 
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61 

Hon Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh 

Mtutster for Asnculturc, Punjab 

The name ot Rnji Knmmohun Roy brings hick memories of 
40 jean ngo, ^vben I fir«t hesnl of t!ie nclnt-\emenl3 of Ins 
ili«ciple, Kc-*lmb Clnmclcr Sen Uaji R-nnmolnin Uoy was imbu<vl 
rvilh Eaoterii culture, both nml HiihIu. One iuiinlreti 

years ngo, he rcali«e<l that if Iniha was to become n nation, il will 
Iiarc to purge free of ca*tcs ninl creeils nn I eommunnl 

conflicts lie ivas con'^cious of the difTlcuIlics that lay in the 
way of unity nnil "ocinl frcctloni. lie, Eiotvever, w is full of f nth 
that truth will prevail, nml Ihc^e iliflienUica will be overcome 
lie rnsed the banner of social frccileni nn I unity, nml though 
he ihd not live to sec the mlixation of his dreams rombthithe 
hail worked for has nlrcady been nchievc*!, though much that he 
would have wished to preserve has Ijocn lo^l in the procts^ Tlic 
unity for which he worke I has reculed owing to new poliiicil factors 
which have come into plnj, nn I the Brihino Saniaj which gavi. 
the nhanccil spints of Uongal n centre to work from, no more 
retains its position , for, what members of the Unhmo Samai 
ntlainotl is now shaaol by iieople ouUi L the Ilnhino Sannj 

Time, however, cannot dun the light of his message tint ihea* 
IS e«Hntial unity in nil aligions as has licen rai 1 — “ 



SVED ROSS MASOOD , BISHOP PAKENHAAHWALSH 


ea 

S. Partap Singh, M.A.i LL.B. 

AdvocaUt Lahore 
Lahoie 10 12 33 

Riji Kammolmii Roj was one of those saints and seer'i, who, 
111 the words of Rabindranath Tagore, had earned on much 
farther India’s great attempt to evolve a human adju'^tment of 
peoples and nee*', who bioUe through barrieis of "ocial and 
religions exclusiveness, and brouglit together India’s different 
communities on the genuine ba^^is of spiritinl reality He was 
a great unifier, and may bo regarded as the usherer in of the 
Jlodcrn Age for Indi i 

63 

Sir Syed Ross Masood 

Vice Chancellor, Aligarh University 
Aligarh University Noi ember 21, 1033 
I wish you gicat success in the various functions that you are 
amtiging for Ins Centeniiy, and assure you tiiat I have tlie 
deepest leverence for the memory of ih it truly great and noble 
son of our motherland, Rammohun Roy 

6 - 4 . 

Right Rev. Bishop H. Pakenh am- Walsh, D.D. 

B shops College 2M Loner Circular Road Calcutta 
Rammohun Roy w is one of India's great men His feailess 
ness of character made him stand for truth as God revealed it to 
him, even at the cost of much suffering and loss, espeenUy 
estrangement from many of those whom be loved most He 
opposed what he considered wrong m religious belief®, in political 
action, and in social custom But he was far from being merely 
destructive, he taught great and positive principles iti all these 
spheres, laboured incessantly with voice and pen to draw others to 

his Mew® and succee led in influencing many of his own and 

of succeeding generations He ivas loved alibo by the English 
and Indian®, and both unite at this time to honour his memory 

65 

A. J Appasamy 

of the Bishop s College 

Btshop a College 221 Lower Circular Road Calcutta Dec £2 1Q33 
It IS fitting nulced that tlie reprerenfative® of all communities 
in India should gather togcllicr at Hus time to pay tribute to the 
memory of a graat ludi in leader Since coming to Bengal about 
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eighteen months ngo, I hare noteJ nith real joy the devotion ^vhich 
the people of Bengal have to their departed leaders This strikes 
me as an important characteristic of the Bengali race, — to hold in 
deep veneration its distinguished sons A nation’s great leaders 
are its real assets Their ideal*!, their act levements their longing*', 
their visions form a heritage of undjing vilue It is therefore 
necc'^ary that vre should continually dwell on the memory of those 
who have blazed new trails through diihcult regions 

Kaja Ranimohun .Roy was a ver^^atile genius a great scholar 
deeply learned m many languages He combined with Ins scholar- 
"hip a genu ne interest in living affairs He realized the tremendous 
need for social reform, and set himself with great courage to inaugu 
rate it He was a feiuless reformer, and struck boldly and 
vigorously at the abuses which he s nv He was a spiritual geniu- 
Religion meant everything to him Worship was the very breath 
of his life He resented every practice and tradition in India 
which threatened to stand in the way of the soul s commtinion 
with God who 13 Spirit and Truth He attacked nil the 
ceremonies which interfere 1 with the punt) and spintualil} of 
worship Long before we began to think and speak m international 
terms, he assimilated Western currents of thought and had intimate 
friends in the West His genius blended all that is valuable in the 
East and m the West 

It IS m> ardent hope an 1 prajer that all that is permanent and 
valuable in the life and work of Riij i Rannnohiin Roy should be 
prc'crvcvl and clionshc I bj all the communities m India 


66 

Father Verrier Elwin 

Ctoml SvTK Msndsl K&riUijta I* () Itrnnilla D st- Central Indio, 

Nov S5lh 1{)J3 

I lru»t that jour CLiitDiinrj cckhmtions will be ciithn^miticallj 
nttetidiH! mid lie I n every way worthy of iho great hero to whom 
they nre divousl Wo nro nil I'lill working henen lit his shadow 
nil I nrv ehinrcit of hia gtniiis Mnj thu spirit of the R.ijir-'hi 
Iniiini h over nil s clion d tkiioiiiination li nn i comniunal 
dittinctioiis hull hug ns all into the one gre U f imil> of Man 



DK GCORGC UOliOS , RL V J T SUNDERLAND 

frwhlpnj ujhI socjjs! rthim, tmy ihcrt }>o t^von Jo Ifio nionibcrs of 
Uic Bribmo S »ninj nml to innnj otlurs IkjoiuI Uitir border**, fresh 
power for sertict, iiml n deep of Iho pcrniiuiont vnltio of the 
ikftU of llntnmohutj Ko) for Indi \ otid for llic world. 


6S 

Dr. George Boros, D D 

JWsttUnl ami DisJioptUintanus PuspoL 
Cluj Kolor’iVftr Kiini’uii'i. PcccniKr 1, 1033 

All hail to the Memory of RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY, 
the prtit heroic Iiniigiimlor of Moileni Itidiu * 

Prom the Descendants and Spiritual Heirs of 
FRANCIS DAVID, 

Martjr reformer of XVItli CXnliirj UniUinim«m in Tran*iylviniia 

Ilnppj nro nil pirLikers of llio Memonnl CLlcbnitions of him 
who “throii,;!! the d>tjnmtc power of his personnlitj nnd his uii- 
compromisiii" freciloni of the spirit, bceamo the great ptUhnnkcr 
of this Ceil lur> , thus giving eiiconngciiieiit to tho present genera 
tioii of this unfortniutc Ftirope, merged into ilio oblivion of nii 
flat! Christian man^Iiinghtcring ^Vnr tlio terror of winch still rages 
over iH to silence our faint hope, in tho resurrection of a new Chri«l 
and S iviour 

Accept our conhal greetings and appreciation of tho greatness 
of him who c spirit is present wherever men nro ‘searching for 
eternal truth — The Rcpr^scntattic ConsisJory of the Transyl 
vantan Unttarinn Church, established iit the year 7566 


69 

An Appreciation fay Rev Jafaez T Sunderland 

1510 Cambridge Road Ann trbor iftchigan <17 S l^JiinetM I03J 

TIIL rATHt.ll OF MOUElJr INDIA 

I am glad to all mj huiuhlc word to the m inj te^tinionics lo 
tho noblene«3 and greatness of Riji Rammoliuii Roj, which the 
Ctntemir) of hts death will call out 

I find mj&elt compellel to regard this illustrious son of India 
as one of the \erj greatest men of the modern world Let me 
brietlj cnqii re How was he greit’ 

To m> thought his acbievcmcnts were eAtnordin lo m two 
general diicclions namch>in service rendered to the world ns a 
whole, and m «iCivico ren lertd to Ins own country in particular 
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Firs/, It 13 unqucstionible that he did high niul listing irork 
for mankind, is a religious scholar It seems to me it cinnot be 
denied that he bis a better cliim than any other «cholir to Inve 
been the founder of the important ecieucc of Compnntive Religion 
This alone "hould iii«ure for him n permanently conspicuous place 
in history 

Secondly, He did priceless irork for Indii, of three kinds 

(1) I am not a Bengali scholar , but I judge, from the testimonies 
of competent authorities, that through his extensive, able and 
scliolirly untmgs he give the Bengali Iniiguige (his mtive tongue), 
distinctly increased range, ^e^‘!al^Ilty, strength and ntlractivene«®, 
and did much to rai e the literary quality and standing of Bengali 
literature 

(2) He founded the very imporLant religious and social reform 
movement, or church, Lnoivii ns the Bmhmo Samij, which not 
withstiinding its alow numerical growth so far in its history, has 
I am conMneed, kindled a light in India winch wdl not bo 
cvlinguishcd , has set up an ideal of religion so living, so vital, so in 
linrmonj with the bc»t modern thought ami so adapted to the 
pracitcil needs of todaj, that the whole religious thinking of India 
will moro and more realize its Irulh and beauty, feel its influence, 
nnJ moae in its direction 

(^) Rammohim Roj seems to me to hl\c given the inUnlorj 
wonl, ihc first clear break of day impulac, in crcHmg Iiidii’s 
nlisohitclj \ital modern movement to “hake ofl her intellectual 
social, mond, and political bondage to fereigner*, and to become 
free, — free to think her own ihought", to deielop her own instilti 
lioiio, to ocenpj once moro the great place among nations ''which 
she hllcil so long, and to ren Icr to God and humanitj the high 
ser\ ICO which her lihislnous pa®t and her rich spiritual genius «o 
indiaputnbly fit her to remitr 

Ramniohun Ro> wrote the great nnd heroic wonl s, ‘I wtVT to 
nr I nrr, on I don’t w int to ni at all ” That was a clarion 
note, which meant nothing le*s than n pohncnl ns well ns a 
spiritual rebirth of hii country Ttie spntt of that note has spread, 
until nil India is feeling the thrill of it 
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Dr. Franklin C. Southworth 
and Mrs. Alice B. Southworth 

hiOc Compton, lUtodc Ishnd, CU fc A ) tNptembcr 22, 1911 

The Spirit oi Rommohun working on American Soil 

Ii 13 R rare priviltgo for nn Anienciii to bj pcrinittol to toko 
port from the oilier side of tlio globo m celebrating tlic Ceutcnirj 
of Ibimmohun Koj Tuo jears ngo, Imd Ibe honor of 
representing the American Umtnri'in Assocmlion nt the bundrcdlh 
nnm\crs'tr> of tlio founding of tbo Hrilimo S iin ij, niul of coming 
into personnl contnet wilb nniij of Runmobun Roy’s Eipintuil 
descend inU In \wiom ports of Indm wo wore given tlio grent 
pleasuro of bearing from the lip'i of Ibesc men and women the 
story of what the grtiit R ij ib bti I done for Iiidi \ bis important 
contribution to ttie ciiuso of ctlncnlion , bis Iicroic efforts in bcimlf 
of tbo freedom of ibo l’ros«, emancipation from outworn and 
hampering eocud ami religions customs ntid Ins founding of a 
religious fellowship which wi 3 uniquo iii religions liistorj, — broad 
enough to include the earnest mnido 1 and forward-looking spirits 
of all tbo great religions and bring tbem logclber for worship of 
God and service of man Before coming to Imlia wo Imd known 
of bis admiration for Chnnmiig, tbo founder of American 
Unitanuusm, of tbo entbusiasni with ubielt bo greeted tlio 
determination of tbo leaders of the rreneb Reiolution to dc 3 tro> 
aulocracj, and of liis eager and whole hearted support, while 
visiting England, of tbo Reform Bill of 1832 

During tliQ past slimmer tlio story of Rammobiin Roy has been 
retold in somo of the pulpits of America and in American Journals 
For thei'o aro manj Americans who had him as a kindred spirit 
to whom tbo world’s freedom and democracj were as dear as they 
were to tlie founders of tbo American Republic Wo wish there 
fore, as Americans, on Ibo evo of tbo Rammoliun Roj Centenary, to 
remind our friends m Indu that some, at least, of the causes for 
which Rammobun labored are in process of realization in America 
Rammobun Roy was the foremost man in tbo Oiient m tlio 
early part of iho Nineteenth Ckntury to set bis fico resolutely 
against human slavery m any form Within thirty 3 ears of Ins 
d-atb our great President, Abralnm Lincoln, had given tho boon 
of freedom to ten million African slaves If Rammolmn Roy 
had been abve on the First of January, 18G3, ho would have 
rejoiced at Lincoln’s Proclamation, as be had rejoiced at the 
passage of the Reform Bill m England Ho would have rejoiced 
ngmn half a century later, when, after years of patient and heroic 
effort on the part of pioneers, the franchise was accorded to 

But tho interest of Rimmobun Roy m religion antedated his 
interest in government and in social reform He was the Ilrst 
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First, It 13 nnqiieattonnMo llmt ho dt 1 high nntl In*!!!!!? work 
for mnnkind, ns n reltgtous sc!joliir It seems to me U ennnot bo 
dcmel that !ie Ins n lictter chim than nnj other "cholnr to Imro 
been the founder of the important eciencc of Compnratirc Kcltgion 
This alone “lioiild iii«ure for him a pcrmnncnllj con»picuou3 place 
in histor} 

Secondly, lie dal priceless work for Indi i, of three kinds 

(1) I am not n Boiignli schohr , but I judge, from the teotimonics 
of competent nulhontics, that throiigli his extensive, able and 
scholar]) untiiigs he gave (ho Beiig'di Jmgcwgefhis native tongueX 
distinctly increased range, )cr?attlit>, strength and nttmclivcnc“», 
and di I mucii to mioc Iho litcnry quality and “taiulmg of Bengali 
literature 

(2) IIo founded the very important religious and social reform 
movement, or church, known as tho Bmhmo Sannj which not 
witlistnnding its slow numerical growth so far in its historj, has 
I am conxinced, kindled a light m India which Will not bo 
extinguished, Ins act up an ideal of religion so living, 6o vital, *o in 
harmony with the hc«t modern thought and so adapletl to tho 
practical needs of today, tint tho whole religious thinking of India 
will more and more reilize its truth and beaut), feel its influence, 
and move in its direction 

(3) Rammohun Roy seems to mo to ha\o given tho iiiitntory 
word the first clear break of day impul c, in creating India s 
absolutely \ital modern movement to shake off her intellectual 
social mord and poliUcal bondage to fereigner% and to become 
free, — free to think her own thoughts to develop her own inslitu 
lions, to occupy once more the great pi ice among nations ^which 
she filled so long and to render to God and humanity the high 
service which her illustrious past and her rich spiritual genius so 
indisputably fit her to render 

Rammohun Roy wrote the great and heroic words ‘I want TO 
BE 1 !RCe; or I don't a^ am to itc at all That was a clarion 
note which meant nothing le=3 than a political as well ns n 
spiiitual rebirth of his country Tho spirit of that note has spread, 
until all India is feeling the thrill of it 

If with good reason eamsioiiun ro\ is called the Father of 
Modern Imli 1 ” chaincl na she now i« with still more impressive 
icason will he bo called ‘ the Fathei of the more glorious India of 
the Future’ when her chains shall be broken 

I am sure that when India beco lies once more a free and 
great nation as under God she is sure to do at no distant day 
she will recogn ze Rammohun Roy ns m n large and true sense 
her immortal— what shall I saj — aiosES ? or sfAzziM ? or 
WASHINGTON ? or all in one ? 
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Dr. Franklin C. Southworth 
and Mrs. Alice B. Southworth 

IjUIc Compton, ItlioJc IsbiDil (U S A ) NptembLr 22 1933 
The Spirit of Rammohun working on American Soil 

It IS a nre privilege for nn Ameriein to 1)^ permitU.1 to take 
pirt from tlic other side of tlio globo in calebnlmg the Centemrj 
of Raniinohun Uoj Fiio ycirs ago, wo had tlic honor of 
repn. ■renting tho American Umt irian Association at the hundredth 
auniNcrsar) of the founding of the Brahmo Sam ij, aiul of coming 
into person il contact with inanj of Ramniohim Roy’s spiritual 
deaccndiinls In various parts of In ha wc were given the great 
pleasiiro of hearing from the lips of Iheoe men and women the 
Btorj of what tho greit Rij ih ha I donu for Indu hts important 
contrilnition to the cau'O of educition , his heroic efforts in beh lU 
of tho freedom of the omaiicipalion from outworn and 

hampering soci il and religious nistonis and Ins founding of a 
religious fellow'-hip which was unique in religious Instorj, broad 
enough to includo the earnest minded and forwarddooking spirits 
of all the great religions and bring them together for wor-hip of 
God and service of man Retoro coming to India we fiad known 
of hi3 ndmiralion for Channing, the founder of American 
Unitarmnism, of tho enthusiasm with which ho greeted tho 
determination of the Uaders of the rrciich Revolution to de^Uoy 
autocrac 3 , and of his eager and whole-hearted -"upporl, while 
visiting England, of the Reform Bill of 1832 

During the past summer the story of Rammohun Roy has been 
retold m some of the pulpits of America and in Amenein Journals 
For there are many Americans who hail him as a kindred spirit 
to whom the world s freedom and democracj were as dear as they 
were to the founders of the American Republic We wish there 
fore, as Americans on the eve of the Rimmohun Roy Centenary, to 
remind our friends in Indi i that some, at least, of tlio causes for 
which Rammohun labored are m process of realization in America 
Rammohun Roy was tho foremost imn in the Orient ii the 
early part of the Nineteenth Century to set his face resolutely 
against human davery in any form Within thirty years of hia 
d«alh our great Pre^dent, Abrahun Lincoln, hyl gtveii the boon 
of freedom to ten million African slaves If Rammohun Roy 
had been alive on the First of January. 8G3, lie would have 
rejoiced at Lincoln’s Proclamation, as be had rejoiced at the 
passage of the Reform Bill m England He wou d have rejoiced 
again half a century later, when, after j ears of patient and heroic 
effort on the part of pioneer^, the franchise was accorded to 

American women „ , . j . » t. 

But the interest of Rimmohun Roy in reh^on antedated his 
interest m government an I in social reform He was tho first 
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competent scliolfti in nnj Iniul who«o interest m religion so far 
outran his inteieet m the particular religion of which ho was the 
product, that he sought, by m is taring many ancient languages, to 
penetrate to the soiuces of power on the pait of nil the great 
religions of the world 

American scholarship Ins followed with increasing rapidity 
in the "^teps of the great Kijnh as the centuiy has waxed and 
waned In 1833 CWparatne Religion was not taught at a single 
American University Today it is winning an ever enliiiguig 
place in American Universities and also in theological seminaries 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific When Rainmolum Roy died, the 
training schools for tlie ministry were sending into American 
pulpits ministers who had been taught that the final mithonty for 
religious faith and the conduct of life was a hook written in ancient 
languages two thousand years a„o Today in the lending 
seminaries of America, both Jewish and Christian, the same 
canons of criticism are applied to the study of the Jewish and 
Christian scriptures as to the study of the Vedas and Upaiii«had?, 
and the ultimate authority, both for futh and conduct is the 
reason and conscience of the individunl soul What a Hindu 
Rajah prod limed at immense per onal cost in 1833, the educated 
portion of Clinstiaii America accepts without serious question in 
the present year of grace 

We would adduce two illustrations of what we have been trying 
to saj, one of forty jears ago and the other from the date at 
which wo wiite In 1893 there assembled ii> Ciiicago a gathering such 
ns had never assembled before on American soil There were 
brought together from all parts of the worM leading representa 
tives of the great religions, not to denounce or refute one nnollier 
but to speak from a common platform in the freedom of the spirit 
on their own religious failli It was a memorable occasion, not 
only because no Ciiri«tian country bad ever i^^ned such an 
invitation before, but because of the powir and persuasiveness of 
the representatives of the Ilnihmo Simnj who eloquently proclainie I 
the principles 'ct forth by the foun lor of their society more than 
sixtj years before Tho Parliiment of Religious in Chicago was 
a blow from which sectarian bigotry m America his never 
conipletclj recovered 

R'amvnwlvow Rfty vs \s vlw fw V Ilnulw wl Vira time 

to wolcomo Chnsliau missionaries to In lia He welcomed tho ii, 
not bocausa be ncceptol all of their theologj hut because ho 
liclievcil thej would help lift tho masses of In lia nhovc tho 
Ignorance an I superstition of the t me Alexander HiifT, the first 
important Presbytenan mi«sionar> to Inlii lias proclaimed Ms 
great mlchtevlncss to Rnmmohun Roj 

Tlio Clm»tian churches of America liavc of late expenenccil n 
tiofeworth) slackening of real for fon gn missions Contnhutiont 
Invo strtoasly fallen olT mil the work has Ixjcn gnatly curiaitcal 
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A group of New York Injmrn ni n clmrch wlucli Ind been 
con«piciious for its nns^ioimry zen! m former yenrs inritecl similar 
groups from si^ other lading Protc'itnnt dcnommntions, to join 
them in sending to tho Orient n Commission of fifteen to study tho 
i“itutlion nt close nnge, nnd on their return, to formnlnto n Report 
as to tho result of tlieir observations Tho Commission comprised 
men nnd women of distinction in philosophy, e lucnlion, medicine 
engineering, husino«s niul philnnthropj, ns well ns religion, nnd was 
expeclcl to nirnent n conclu ion first, whether foreign missions 
should he retnincil or nholishod, nnd sccoiidlj, if retainer], whether 
there was nccrl of chnngo in Ihcir nictliod of approach 

Tho Commission returned nnd startled tiieir various constituencies 
hy declaring in no uncertain tones tlint tlie task of making occidental 
Ilipti«t 3 nnd Methodists out of forward looking Ilindus nnd 
Mohammedans was nn utterlj impossible one, that it was wor»o 
than futile to seek to perpetuate American sectarian divisions in 
the Orient, that it were bettor to recall nil inis lonnries at once 
than to permit them to approach adherents of non Clinstinn religions 
in a spirit of condescension, nnd that the time had come for a new 
and more careful slu Ij of non Clinaltaii faiths nnd a keener 
appreciation of Oriental cuUnre The Commission spoke with Ingh 
praise of the work of man> nble nnd coiiS"cmted missionaries But 
It held that the missionary of the future must come to his field in 
the spirit of n learner ns well ns n leaclior, that he niiist seek, on tho 
whole, not to convert hut to co operate , not to render a glowing 
report 111 terms of statistics but to render a seiMce to human beings 
which no statistics can adequately portray Ihe time has come, the 
Commission continued, not for more missionaries, h it fewer, and 
incompamhly nhler nnd bettor trained 

The Laymen’s Report has met with a v nrying reception from 
difTtrent sections of the Protestant Church sometimes with 
frightened opposition at other times with hearty approval, hut every 
where with n sense of its epoch making importance It is the 
herald of a new day in the relations of the Occident to the Orient, 
nnd in its spirit and essential features it was anticipated by Ram 
inoluin Roy a hundred years ago 

In these ways nnd in other ways is the spirit of Rnnimohun Roy 
working on American soil May the ideals of this great pioneer 
and prophet be realised m increasing measures during the coming 
century, bringing nn ever enlarging freedom to those who sit in 
bondage nnd uniting m a fellowship of the spirit those who love 
God nnd seek r ghteoiisne s m ell parts of the worl 1 
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Alma L. Lissberger 

o/iVew York 

O PJONEEf ! O VO\AOCB ! BAJAP‘»IU pammohin po\ 

A lonelj figure treks the Kala Pam, 

Luniortfil ^Vanderer Spjui bound, 

WeatwnrJ thy cour e, Eist tliy nii sioii, 

Light Be-urer of Hinduslhiu 

VatsJtnaia tnd Shakta in thy blootl were wnlleil. 

Of Ekanteiddiitliyatit thou spike na Jloses of old 
Vcddnta for thy people stirred the fire within thee, 

Burning the Upmishnds to purer gold 

Unto ascend ing nltirs thj lotu^ heart unfolded wi le 
Islam, the Hebrew Prophet'' Seer Je^uo, 

Eich thj Vision glorified, 

Kindling the dreams of storm tossed pilgrims 
In the earthen lamp of brotherhood 

Out of the rock of pain univer-al striring was budded 
Brdhma Samaj m roots of Jlother Kiirth 
There came unto the gate a Suttee, unbound woman, 

Meek, flower like thing with promise in long shadowcil eyes, 
Tear flowing ejes across the niy^tic waters where 
riic prophet ■'oii Inj ch inti ng the word prayer OM 
Onlj the strings of a Vittd in heaven answcreil 
A a the moon wnipped in sdrcrj shadows his «oul 
Suddcnlj his gaze looked cnstwanl to t!ie "Mother 

As liight wntchc<l gently the amber eje-li cIo«e<l — 
llis mortal flame of life was lowcrvil — 

But over IM> glowe 1 dawn m deeper tones 
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Robert C. Dexter 

Sma*Ty IVpajtment ot 'nkisI IteUlions, Amenesn LoiUrwa 
Asroaxtu n 2 j fleawn Hxf '» IV ^ I ) Jone 7, IW3. 

I am very haj py lojjm In the wonL of cncting nt leli art 
g«nc fonranl frum your eo-w>rVfr« in Xairnen on the orri'ion 
of Ihif Ibimmohuo }l>y fVnJensry Ii muti Iv rtry pnttttj-inz 
to t> o«t of y <u who h a Yi« earned on Ih** Icrch which lhn i:mt 
1-a.lfr dwj jv.} tot** rI1oI> 1»V, ba k or r n hun !f<^l yc-in of 
tiilery 

m 
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HOb^Rt C DRSTLR , £> AN 1 Me LEAN GREELEY 

My own particular uork with our Unitanaji Churches naturally 
gnes luc deep sjmpnlb) with the pioneer uorL of Rammohun 
Koy and with wlmt joit nnd his otlier followers have been trjing 
to do since lu 3 departure Unitarians in America, as the members 
of the Brahmo Sannj in India, ha\c nlwajs felt that religion had n 
aery clo«e contact with life Almost all of our great leaders in this 
country were pioneers m the social field as well 

Rammohun Roj, so nearlj a“i I understand his life was as 
much devoted to changes in Indian «ocnl life, as he ivas in 
bringing in n purer religious sjstcm His protect against the 
burning of widows can be paralleled in our Unitarian history with 
the protests of our great lenders Channing and Parker ngunst 
human slavcrj His ohjcction to the caste system is paralleletl 
III our country to the efiort toward a fairer economic system with 
which many of our leading ministers and laymen are at present 
engaged Rammohun Roy was also concerned with the great 
problem of education, and here, of cour&e, he has many Unitarian 
parallels in this country, — great names such as Charles Eliot, 
Horace Mann and others in American history 

It 13 significant that the fruit of what we both consider a 
purified religion sljould be so similar, although local conditions 
nrc so different and geographical distances so vast Rammohun 
Roy stands among the gre.it social pioneers of the world just 
ns he imong its religious pioneers, and we Unitarians 

of America are glad to recognize bis contribution, and to greet you 
of India who nrc carrying on in his place 
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Dana Me Lean Greeley 

0 / the Young People s BeUgious Union 
2a IJcicon Street, Boston Mass CU ^ A ) 21st J uly 1933 

It IS the challenge to transform the ideal into the actual that 
r lilies the young people of many luid®, and causes them to be 
leaders rather than followers in their respective communities It 
13 lilts same challenge — this urge after belter things and a deeper, 
fuller life, — that has brought the young people of the Unilanan 
Churches in America together here there is common aun there 
13 union, and where there is union there is strength 

AVe take pride in the fraternity that we have with young people 
of different nations who are striving tovvar 1 the same general 
ideals ns are we AAe glory in the Ii\c3 of all heroes of freedom 
and liberal religion men of vision breadth and understanding 
who have made their contributions to the health and happiness 
an I spmtiid insight of the worll of our day We feel with 
humility hut with courage that they are asking us to take up and 
carry on the torch 
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We join jeu, people of Iiului, la ptjin" reverence to such a 
great man and leader as Rtji Rammohun Roy. We coagrntalute 
jou on jourlojalty to his ideals. We invito jouever and again 
to join hands vfilii us around the world, and to help Ms reahie the 
universal re«i)Oiisi bill lies and privileges of Liberal Religion. 


7-4 

Rev, Henry Wilder Foote 

Slimstcr, the Ftrst Chnrdi tii Belmont. 

112 Clifton &lrcct, Rclmont, ^lus., (U S. A) 20 June 1933 

As n member of the Aiiiencnn Cominitlce appointed U» co* 
operatn uilh the Rrnhmo Samaj in commcmoniting ibo one 
humlnHhh nnnivcr«ary of tlic dcitli of Raj t Ramtnohun Roy, I 
am glad to add my word of prni»o to the incmor}'’ of this great 
honored refoniier. Ills work, for (ho religious and social life of 
India was like fmitful seed sown in the waiting loll, which deciile 
after dccado has enriche<l (ho Incs of those who caioo aft-’r him ; 
for he was one of those rue and gifteil souls whose vision looks 
forwnni b-jond their own dij, and who lay found Uions for 
mightier slructurts than thej theiii'clvcs will ever huild. 

ToUiofUio western world, bis life n!«o an c«pecl il -igai* 
ficiiice, lK>camo through Inm the Unitariins of Great IlriLain and 
Aniericn liecimo aware of the noblest n<'j*'’Cts of the religions life 
of the Hindu jieople The religious kin-liip which he recognixe-t 
has had greit salii" for n-s an ! we clierish the memory of the 
man who first hrought f ice to face the religious IdKnls of thn’e 
continents 

Ilsmmoliun Hoy made eo large a contribution to the iitdder 
life of mankind that at the coming (Antcnary his career wdl !«• 
rccaJIctl Hilh gniituJe by many m liurojie and America. In n Iditioii 
to tbs multitu les m India who rcTtrenec bis name. 



GUm aiANDRA NAG , IIARBILAS SARDA 

•7e 

Secretary, East Bengal Brahma Samaj 

Dacci, S:9lh December 19J3 {.U*} (elcgraj/i ) 

Eiixt Bengal Btnlmn Satnnj ofilr liom igc to sacred memory of 
great Kaji Kammoliun, Iltnld of new Ln in Iiuman luslorj 
Wisb Confcrtncc nil sutcc^s 
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Mr. Giris Chandra Nag 

Ilcttred Member 0 / thi, Bcngfif Ciu</ Service 
D-iccn, the 28th December, 1933 

I send my heart’s honingo and salutation to the illustrious Riijn 
Rammohun Iloj, the Apostle of Universal Religion, the Spiritual 
Guide of the Modern Renaissance in Indi 1 , iho Pioneer of icforni", 
tho Jlahcr of New India, the Father of Indian Nationalism, the 
Builder and Sloulder of Indian politic il life, the Creator of the 
New Age, the Htrald of a New Dxwn, the Amhi" ndor of the Eist, 
tho Prophet of Freedom, tiio Clnmpioii of Truth, the Cosmopolitan 
and Rationali lie thinker, tho Social and Religious legislator, the 
Renovator of national scnii I urea ind rc\elatioii', the Hindu Paiulit, 
the Zibmlast Mauluvi, the Christian Padre tho Rishi of the 
Twentieth Ctnturj, the Jlehdt of a now rruhtioii, the Me«senger 
of a now dispensation, tho ML“>sudi of hnimony and peace, tho 
Emancipator of Humnnit> 


7S 

Secretary, Andhra Theistic Conference 

rajahmundry, 28 12 1933 

Iho Andhra ’llicistic Conference 111 session couNejs its fraternal 
greetings to the All India Rammohun Centenary Celebrations 
Commiltco on the occa-’icm of the ensuing cclehiations 
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Rai Bahadur Harbilas Sarda 

Civil Lines Ajmer OlU^ov 1933 

It IS a matter of regiet for me that though I am a great but 
Immble lulmirei of Raji Rnmmobim Roy, one of the greatest 
Indians of inodun time*' I should be mi ible to join the 
cdebration'' - 
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E. V, Selzam Esq 

Aclux^ Coxtsul General jor Gerxnan^ 

It J3 nlw^ys good lo remember the great men who worked for 
the progress of thetr own countiy and mankind 

Rammohun Roy is well known, not only m his own counliy, 
but even in Europe and in Germanj, where a keen interest in 
Indian culture has existed since the dnja of our classical poet* 

Rammohun Ro> on behalf of the Eii«t re dized the truth of 
Goethe’s word, "Orient and Occident sind nicht mehr zu Irennen,” 
(East and We^t cannot be separated ) 


a 1 

The Consul for Czechoslovakia 

Koiisuht Ccskos^mcnske Rcnuhlikv v Calcutte. 

(Consulate of the Czechoslovak Itepubac m Calcutta t 
34 Park Street, Calcutta. 27tii December 1933 
I thank you for jour cordial letter rnd invitation to tho Rani 
mohun Roy Olebnitioiis As I already mentioned lo your Secretary, 
I shall with great pleasure attend the function on the 29lh 
of December I agree with you that a sincere ni*h for the success 
of the celebrations may suivly not he in colh-ion with the u^unl 
duty of International n, serve, and, if you fin I it suitable, yon may 
include the congratulations and best wishes for success of the 
Celcbmlions of the Centenary of the great Prophet and Reformer 
Rammohun Roy nl«o from the C7eclio«lovnk Consul m C^ilcutta 



SIR ATUL a CH^TTERJEE , LONDON U S 

S3 

Sir Atul C, Chatlerjee 

WIT^DEA^ Cavenduh Road Wej^bndge Stirrey, England 
IS 0 % ember 29,19JJ 

I am not competent to “speiU with aulliority about the work of 
Hnminohuu ni tlic sphere of religion and pliilosophy There is tto 
doubt, however, that in every respect Rammolmii Roy was the 
greUe«t Indian of the 1 9lh century His fur reaching vision, hia 
selfless work for the social, educational and polilical regeneration 
and ad\ancemeiit of all sections of Indians, his devotion to the 
interests of the weak and helpless, and In', work for women, give 
him a po'^ition far ahe id of any other Indian in the la«t hundred 
jeais He was much m advance of his own time, hut his teaching 
and his example should be our inspiration toda^ He ha I no 
‘sectarian, communal, or chm feeling and that «hould be our lesion 
today 


Greetings from the London Celebration 
Committee 

The following Reaolution was moved from the chair by Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra, kcsi,kcie cbl. High Com 
nnsoioner for India at the meeting of the London Celebration 
Committee, 22nd Seplember l93d, and cuned unaniinoii ly — 
‘That this Sleeting convened as the Erst of three Celebrations 
to commemorate m England the Centenary of the death of Knja 
Rammohun Roy sends its cordial greet ngs to the Rammoliuii 
Roj Centenary Committee in Calcutta, and congratulates it on the 
enthusiasm with which it has promoted its commemoration 
throughout India, of a man, who by Ins natural endoiimenfs and Ins 
devotion to the ideal of one God, who is m all and over all and 
through nil, became tiie inaugurUor of a new epoch for bis own 
land, mul one of the outatanding spiritual leaders of the world 


ss 

Greetings from the American Unitarian 
Association 

when forming <i Cdebration Committee 

*The American Unitarian As <?«atio», at its meeting m 
Boston Ma»s^ Maj 23, 1933 salutes its brethren of In ha at their 
approaching ccUbration of the Centennr) of the death of their 
distinguished apo tie of cird and reJ gioiis liberty, Raja Ram 
mohun Roy A relentless fo'‘ of every kind of superstition and 
intolerance, equipped by a powerful intellect and long and arduous 
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tninmg for a sympathetic umlerstnnding of India's various faith*, 
passionately resolved to do everything in Ins power for the emaiici- 
pnlion of women and the destruction of the evils of the casto 
system, the founder of colleges and of journals which were to shed 
the light of learning upon some of the dark places of tlie earth, 
he gave unstintedly of his time and fortune to the founding and 
maintenance of the Drahino Samaj, the Free Church of ilodern 
Xiuhn, and won for himself a place with Cliannmg and Pirker and 
other emancipators of the human race as one of the worlds 
immortals ” 


se 

(I.) Message from Nicholas Roerich 

Niciioias RoFPicir, the renowned Russian painter, the Founder- 
director of the Roerich Museum of New York und of the Himalayan 
Institute of URUsa ATI, sent to Dr Kalidvs Nag, Secreiar^, 
Celibraiions nml Memorials Sttb CotnmUfee 
of the Centenary, a Messnge from Nnggnr (Ivulu), expressing liis 
deep admimtion for Rjija Rammohim Roy 

lUniself an intrepid explorer of Tibet, Central Asm and the 
Ilimalajas, Mr Roerich appreciated tlic urge of spiritual adventure 
, in Rammohun opening a new era ni the religious history of the 
Orient. The elements of tolerance and peaci. pervading all the 
thoughts and nciiotis of the Raja ron«ed sympathetic chords in the 
heart of this Russian my«tic, who has the honour of sponsoring 
the “Roerich Pact of Pcaco for the Preservation of Art treasures 
in the time of War 

(II,) Greetings from the University of Paris 
Forwarded by S Charlety, Rector of the University. 

ViJ« lYocecdinga of llie Crhbration at I’an? p JSS of Tart I of this Hoot 
4mii© copif* oi the Ormings nnil the aJgoatmes pwtn Wow v ilUic Counu on 
ediatel) enceeciling pages liots indirate aignatnrCT that coald not lx* deeipliemi J 

amis do ITnslitut de C>rili?ation Indionne, UnlecrsiUi do Pnnr, rn fiorhonne 
naiiourcominemorer le souvenir do Ra^a Rammohun Roj.le verilnlde crcaletir 
In to inoilcrne, cnroient uleurs amis del Indo relemoignngo dcleiiraj mpallne 
r IcxpreMion »!o lour n Imirntion pour 1 ocuvn de ce grand hommo. 

Pan*, lo P dtV^mhro 1031 
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8M*VAIK 

Prof^ Oollojje df* France j 
1'ipf‘idcot. Asiatic boacty 
of PatU. 

T. nuFFtnn 

AitRrn youcHFR 
pirretor. Institute of 
Indian Cirihaatioii, Pans 
Uohcrsitj 

Rim>AK.SIN01UI R.rAN\ 
President, Hmdustban 

Association, Pan*- 

A. SIAUTISE^VU 
President, Ooionial Insti* 
tote, Pana • (Mitor, Tta^cl- 
Diary of V. Jawjucmont 

c. JCwrA 

Prof, CoUoge dt* Franct 

B. CHAlUf'TV 

IJcclor, Uidr of Pans , 
Jlcnibcr of the Insttlute 

A sirn 

Minister of Italy 

JUIFS IILOCII 

I’rof. Sehool of Living 
Oncntal Lanpu'iges, Pans. 

CFORGF corpus 
pircclor. Ecolc Francaisc 
d'Extreme Onent 

PAUL IlOAEK 
pirector. School of IJving 
Onentid LangU8pe«. Pans. 

MI IE. lALOU 
Indologist 


Signatures on p 450 


iiEhnirTTP jiF^rit 

A ASUIKAOV 
(From Japan) 

P TAJIMA 

(From Jaiian , m Japanese 
and Homan characters ) 


iiEKni nvusEn 

Prof, University of J’ans 

J. NIQUr 

FtC MIROVAS 

T SniOESrATEU 

A. B, MEHTV 

Vice President, Hindu^than 
Association. Parts 

LIV LI KOUANO 
(From China) 

K nATIGNE 

F IIASLZAIIA 
(From Japan , in Japanese 
and Roman characters) 



M E BFRQER 

A. C. ilUKMETUI 

JACQUES MILLOT 
Lecturer. Paculty of 

Science. Univcrsilj of Pans. 

MAIUOS BATTEV 



11 L. MOD> 


UENIII HERR 

Genmil Editor of the Senes 
Civilisation of Humanity * 

CURT SACHS 

OLIVICn LACOMnB 

Prof , Umversity of Pans. 
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HYMNS 


HYMNS SUNG 

AT TUE CONVENTIOS OP ReUGIONS AND THE CONFERENCES 


8V 

(Opening liymn, Fritliy, 29tli December, 1033) 

^ Cll CWC^ll CTl 

^ ’sN c'f’HU i 

VC? ’i'tl r^f^, 

nirJT, 

^tfi i 

— (Vctlic hymn, with Bengali rendering by Ksbitindraiiath Togore) 


ae 

(Convention of Heligioiis, Friday, 29th December, 1933) 
?1T'e, 

^^To-rn^t^ 'S'l Ilf'S, Ills I 

s %iU, 

*ita^ fttf, 5tts jjen ’ITS, firf^i ftfsT ’tfs I 

^ ^Tjt ^ «f?)l, *im^, 

^ ^’T, , 

5r€, ^TW bTS, 5r« I ’lslC‘1 ^fR Bfs t 

C^’ 51C< ^Ttr?i ’im, 

<5f^ x[5B ^ enc? c’Tctf »(t?r, 

ni^ lit?, ’ITtr, 

^TC?I ^C3 OR^ I 

'il’t (TTRI 

^TR ®TfV, nt?, , 

’IR 'Wt ^1 ^1^, 

'5ifh »tts, sifn •ns, ^fl% ^Ts I nteg Jjg ^tfii i?t« » 

— C Nirmalcbandra Baral ) 
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(Women’'* Conforencej Fridn), 29th December, 1933) 

I 

a «{1C^ t 

(A 05 3^‘vJii^, ;nft ^15, 

(?l ^PT 5?tr5 I 

nf^- nuT' I 

— (Rammohun Roy) 


90 

(Women’s Conference, Fndaj, 29th December, 193d) 

'SjbiN c®f^i ffpii i 

^ ^’ItC'i 5%^ 'siTf^^'I, n^TPi, I 
=rtf»t ^ 5ic^j 
C^-'sra-^fvf® ?f^=T ^5^^ I 

«Tsi, c’5^f^^l-'55Tr«l^ ^c’F ^rt^l-^sl-^ta i 

c?tf5 'siT^ ^r-sT's ; 

^51, I 

i%fl tsfiti ^?}efi ^ n't , 

®H-^« ^'llt‘1 ^ ^ I 
— (Hemlata Devi, a great great granddanghter of Bammohun Hoy) 


9 1 

(General Conference, Satnrday, 30lli December, 1933) 
ftf^ ^c*}, oit ^icn, 
nc^ ^it^cn i 

n.11 oat cuen j 

3J^n ^cpil ^TC^, f^5;^ 

nc^ia ^cnen i 
«gT«i, extent nc^t 

— ( Jj otinndranaib Tagore) 


HAmiouzr\ not cc.ST»j»r» 



HYMNS 


BZ 

(Gencml Conference, Salunlny, 30lh December, 1933) 

Op Optc“[, 

CJfOt^l ^rOP I 

CTfl (TsCtf C»W ^5^1 

«}05 'TM c'fm , 

cs^Tutn st5i ct?r*i i 

— (Rammohun Roy) 


. 93 

(General Conference, Smulay, 31st December, 1933) 

! 311 t 

’Ot^ f^31t^5l, 

ei'irsi ^5 

; 

ftis’psiit'f’ift ^r3i 

Cfm KDfCn 'sra, 

—(Rabindranath Tagore) 
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(Genenl Conference, Sunday, 31st December, 1933) 
C^f"t Cif'f Ca^, 

«t3« ? 

fjtfil JJ^T? ^C'*f I 

C5i'3'i 'sii^R cr, c^ » 

?i^ m3 ^13=1 C3t?-^T3l, 

r^i’^ 

4lf') ifl'e, ifT'e, jfT'e 2}t*l c^, ^5}^ ^^131^1 c^ • 
5j.'«^ flB*t f^fcr 31^, 

r?J{ '®I3^ ? 

•5t^-C^lt33, 9irc», 

atf^ ^13 C3TFR 3^3 , 5t3-3m^ ^tC3f 
3r«, ^fe C?, •®T|3tii a t 

^*13-33 ^3 ?ni-33-5Tp'^33 «llf^, 

^r3 §(§51 “W 3tf*? I 

f33 ^ «r3^ y 

3*? ^3, ^ffi^ T^r-n. 
aiR f53 ^ 3 , m'5 mf? '5131 t 
C3!Tfi>-P;>^-’j4-rt‘r 3T^ ’f3 Jfm CT. ^tir® eTI3fJ? C3 f 
3t3i ^3 Jifsn ’^■^i ?irc3f. 

3fK?fi -53, 'Blfeyn 313, irf<^ 3’et ’flc^? r 
fsr^ -5? ^I3T - 33 :,^^ r 
”8(13r-’«5pJ1l3 ^13 5IM’ w?. 
rifr^ »;3nif*'5T3 in* ■^•^p!-♦'fc•▼, 

VIII -El 5 PIT, Y* .— ^31 ♦lf«i;’‘l cr. <rf fJ^ etl3f3 CX ' 

>-<Ral>tri(iniiatIi T«pifT) 


jnuu iHt V rnr (TvrrvAnv 





95 

(CoMclmliug Hjmn, Sunday, 31st December, 1933) 

nm 

^ 

'T?! ns ^TtcH ^rc?f, ns 5?Tc?f, 

’ItC^ I 

c^, m c^, c^, m «5 ^ c^ ! 

's^ 'sit^ eistfis^, nf^ 

f*in 'in^ nt^R^ , 

^1PT, "ttc»r, 

®i^ c^. m c?, ^ c^, m m ^ c^ ! 

'"j-sjt-'jq^pnf nv, I’t 

c^ R^-JirsR, gffe i 

Jft^'l 

I 

c^ ^g^-«!’{r-rg<(T^i t 
c^, 5^11 c^, SfH Of, ^ ^ ^ m c^ 1 
C’^t^ Mw ofc-f, 

^:>?C'f ^TTst^ gTl '^i^, 

^5 c?, c^, c^, «re ^ c^ ! 

giw •2}«rf^?i, ^r»ei gftBgfg ^ ^^gRfg '®n:?i, 

?tit5 i 

g?^in?'i gt;5t. 

'Sg STB ^t«{l I 

m m m cx. gtc^>?g ^^«T?{i-fgtrt^i f 
C5, c^, efg c?, ^5 ^5 ^ c? t 

— (Kabifldntnath Tagore) 
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Evgush Transl^vtiov or the Concluding H\iiv by Tagoi t 
( Translation by Indira Dc\ t ) 

Hail, Holy Spirit > that dost dwell wilhiii 
The henrts of lueti to guide them ' Euler thou 
Of India s destinj Her diverse retlms, 

Her hilU and streams and surging seas respond 
Unto thy call, thy benediction crave. 

And sing thee hymns of praise 

O giver of all good we bow to thee, 

O Ruler thou of India’s destinj ’ 

Thy call sounds day by day, thy message gruat 
Draws men from East and West around thy throne ; 
Hindu and Buddhist Jam and Mussalraan, 

Christian and Sikh in one love-garland weaves 
O imifjing Soul, we bow to thee, 

0 Euler thou of India’s destiny ' 

Uneven lies our path with rise and fall 
And pilgrims through the ages hasten on 
Thou ever art our charioteer , tlij car 
Rolls on Its course, resounding night and da) 

In perilous times th> Iiol) conch doth blow, 

Thou Saviour of mankind ' 

O lender of all men we bow to ihcc, 

O Ruler Thou of India’s dc tin) ' 

Amidst the darkness deep of India s night, 

\\ hen she la> fant and ill, thy steadfast gool 
Gazed down on her with ever wakeful e)cs 
rhrough trembling terrors thou dids^ keep her site 
Wilhm thine arm«, O tender "Mother thou ! 

Protector of all men we bow to thee, 

O Ruler thou of India's destinj ' 

The. night is gone the morning lua elolh slim . 

The birds are singing, nnel iho bnlcjon bretzo 
Scaltcrs ahroa I new life, fresh vi),ot]r pours. 

And. o-t thfi soft, tnach of tle\ uol ku 
India aw ikes, an I bcii I* h r knee to thee 

All had ! O King of King* wo bow to thee, 

O Ruler thou of In lia s tlc-tlbi) ' 
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a, ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 
rLL\riNO TO TUL Cl nut \noN n Dlclmiilk lOoJ i>\ 
THE STUDENTS OP CALCUTTA 


BG , 

Rev W S Urquhart, M A , D Litt . D D , D L 

The Abiding Influence of Rammohun Roy 

ll 13 ji veri gant i)nMUc,c and grcit lionour to bo nAe 1 to 
lake pirt m ttip^o ct Lb rations whn.h !iu\c bcLii or„uin ed bj the 
filudcats of the Uitncr Uj of Cdciittn 1 consider it \crj fitting 
that the} ghoall orgmiso‘'Uch Ct-iilcnirj ccLbmtions M bilo nc 
cinnol claim the Iliji iw the founder cxactlj of tiie Univcr«if} of 
Ciilculta nllhoiigh lie aas u "Oemted with this histone hou c in aliitli 
i\e meet. We cm well saj tint tlio foundation of tins L iiirer'-ilj w is 
largelj due to the inspinition which he gave to Ins countrj men 
an I to the work undertaken bj Imu He has been de enbed b> 
Dr Umjcndni Scilivs n multifarious per oiiahlj, and when we 
rc,il hi3 work% when Wc i on Icr o\cr the record of his life we can 
acc that (hit dexcnplion m accnritc Viul hccau i the Rajds w is a 
mulufanous per oiialilj it is nccf* iirj th it for its interpretation 
men should come forward to di-^cuss it fiom man> points of tiew 
and should consider him from different itn^ks It is oiilj in this 
wa> that we can hope to undci'stui 1 the mm wiio is I think, the 
heritage of not one nation but of all humimit} 

Here liCa the aptci il reason tor or,, a nisi ng a Centenary celebri 
tion lit honour of the memory of tlie Rajt feoine of >ou know, 
and manj of >ou remember tint rcctntly we celebnited the 
Centenary of the foun 1 ilioii ot the bcoUi h Church CoUege 
Between the founder of th it Collego and Riji Riinmoliun Roj 
there w IS a \erj doe connection ^^l^pn Dr Alexander Duff 
came to CilciUta he consulted minj peopL as to whit Lind of 
work he aboul I do Re went out to the inia lonniies of Sernmporc 
Dr Cuxy advid him to •'ettL in Cdcutti and undertake 
educational work of the kind with which hts name wa» nftern irds 
associated Haxing foimel Ins rc«olution he immedt itelj went to 
See the grcil reformer the ^reit seholir Raj i Rammohun, and from 
bun ho receive I the greatest eucoumgemont In the coiidilious 
prevailing at lint time Di Duff found it dtfbcuU to get a building 
in wbicb be inigiit sLirt bis College and il w is Rij i Rammohun 
vvboproviled him with the first aceoniino Ulioii foi his educitional 
work He ha I just trecleil a hall in connection with the earlier 
or^annalion of the Brahmo Siiiiaj Iho room m which he hid 
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ctATtcJ worli. of tlinl Cljurcli um no lon^'cr fonnil nn<l llio 

Ilftjrt wna glivil to nmlr it o\or to Dr DiilF to cinblc him to Ifljr the 
founilntion of iho motlcrn tJucntional of Ilcnpnl. Tliroiich- 

oul ))i9 life, the Hnjn kept up llie cloict to opomtion with Dr 
Duff Dr Duff came to take up Iim rc-Hl«'iicc o» tho •oath tulo of 
the oM Citj Colh^e hull lin", an I in proximii} to the orif;in«l 
bt Paurs Colliti-i H"‘l •» near nciyhhourlioo*! to our UniMfit} of 
Calcutta 

The Raja has beun dc’^cribed the man ulio inituttcd nml Inul 
the .foundation of nil the modern mo\ omenta for the nlleriation 
of our people, nnd it m but rifjht lint uc shou! 1 paiMe nnd rccolloLt 
tho incidents of a hundrt I jears back, ns «o arc «urc to profit 1»> 
reflecting on tlic wonderful eh ancient tics of this great man 

It IS said ■'omclime*, nnd it has been rtctiitlv «aid, tint «e 
luuc been guilt) of abouiiig dnrc^pcct to Iboso wbo iiro euixrrior 
to our«elvc3 b) repudiating tbein In all prlgrimnges to things 
of tho pa^t there has betii this d iiigtr lint we in i) fail to renlnc 
our responsibilities in the«o modern dn\3 

There IS n heatitiful thought in n modem writer, that the 
welfiro of those wlio hue gone <1epends upon the recollection 
of tho«e who succeed them If there is any truth m that theory, 

I think tint it gives us nii additional inccnti\e for tho celehmtion 
of tins Cen ten arj, because we feel lint we are contributing ‘‘omclhmg 
to tho wellbeing of llio'-e who have gone fioiu us 'ilint mn) be 
n >:entimentnl n^pect of the matter, hut it certainly is an additional 
reason why wo should gatlier together m full strength /or tho 
Centenary celebration m honour of the memory of Una great man 
Who knows that we may not be contributing some spiritual energy 
to his continuing existence? I think such a conception is full of 
beauty 

This man who®e Centenary we celebrate today is ccrLainly 
worthy of respect, ns it has been said be ‘laid the foundation 
of all modern movements for tho nlleviatton of our people” If 
we read an account of his life we find that he had to fight 
iigaiii'^t many established customs, and it might he said that one 
great aim of his life was to deliver his fellow beings fioni the 
tyranny of decadent traditions 

It him hnnn. ttuly "aid that ho fought nsamst forms of tlftcaihiut 
leligioua wor«Vwp and custom and did lus best to free himscU 
nncl free his associates from them We must remember that facing 
of oppo«Uion was by no means the only chincteristic of bis life 
ns a whole He soon passed through it nnd his contribution to 
our development became positive rather than negative He «tudied 
with assiduity nnd with great earnestness all forms of icligion, and 
as a magnet he seemed to be able to draw ftom each of them much 
of value Then having gatliered their *’alues together, he tried to 
make a synthesis out of all the different elements from which he 
* could draw in»p:ration He was tolei ant and liberal minded, hut 
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hi3 tv'is not T frtcilo toleration It was not tint toleration wlncli 
was able to toltnle cverjtliiiiff It Iiml certain Iimitifioiis And 
win net er tolerition meant ofkncc agiinst the riglin and liberties 
of lii3 countrjmen and encouragement of oflfoncess ngunst justice, 
ibe Ibija had nolliing to do \Mth tint He ‘'tiul, Xo, ihc'o must 
not be I c\n rcceito onij tlio'^o winch stand for n"liteou9nc*JS 
and truth ” 

lie tried to draw out from the past all tlie inspiration he could 
get, and applied tliat inspiration to Die refonnanon of that socielj 
m which ho found himself Hts devotion to the pist and hn 
spiritualitj did not consist m withdnwing from the world On 
the other haiul, he was of opinion th it inspiration for the clern il 
veiiUes of life could be driwii from this world 

We have heard of Ins Itarning Wo have hcaid how he Went 
to thi trca‘«ures of the pa^t and broiigiit out tlie wi iloni that wis 
found ill tiicni But ins k lining did not degenerate into 

dikltniiti 111 or assume a sebolnstic stilliiess It became for him 

the inspiration of an eniincntlj prictical man, to find truth iii 

religion, tnith m science, and tmlh in philosophj He devoted 
all Ills energies to the task of social reform, to tiie task of opposition 
to tho practices of idolatrj And for tins he studied the gross 
abuses which he found in societj, and did his best to put an 

end to nil those 

Thero is no one whose name is associated more tlo ely and 
more honourablj with tlie fight against the practice of Suttee He 
also set his hand to all measures for the emancipation of women 
from the disabilities wliicli they siifiered He then set lumself 
to tho task of educational reform Perhaps manj people would 
say at the present day that if he had not lent his support 
to Macaulaj, it would have been better for education today 
Whatever may bo the truth of this opinion we are to remember 
this that along with tho encouragement of We&tern education jie 
combined an intense admiration and diligent stuly of the oriental 
languages 


97 

Dif* P. G. Bridge 

The Dynamic in the Social Reform Movement 
initiated by Raja Rammohun Roy 

Hundred yeais ago an inspired prophet appeared like n star, 
in llio firmament of India s clouded world India was wrapped 
up in clouds of moral, social and religious degraded practices 
The sun shone brightly ns usual in the pliysical uorld, but in 
the moiul social and religious worl 1 tho sun of righteousness 
wns obscured by customs and fmlitions men & inventions whteb 
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^n'>te^cl of riglUening llie rehtion^lnp=< between mnn mil man, 
jintl between mm and God, obscured tiieni, depriving Inrge 
number of Immtn beings of their ngiits to truth md «ocnl justice 
Indin Ins Ind prophets ut the jnet— men imbued with the bpint 
of God md the Io\e of nnnkmd — who denounced social injustices 
and recalled men to a red love of God and man Kabir, to 
mention onlj one stands out ns a real prophet of India llaja 
Knmmohtin Roy is the piophet of the iiew Ind a His voae 
still reechoes in the uhole of Inin, calling the nation to the 
removal of social injustices nnd of religions degradations 

The actual acliievements hj K ija Rammohuu Roj in the 
field of social reform and religion are loo well known to require 
detailed mention at this singe Wlnt concerns us vilnll> is the 
dynamic power wliicli was both an nispimlion and strength to 
bmi in the tiLanic struggle he hal to cirry on with the forces of 
injustice and oppres'.mi llie celebrition of this Ceatenarj ought 
to be a great deal more than the spectators satisfaction m 
watching a contest, pmi eworthy as this satisfiction may he ^^e 
should jump into the arena, ind truggle there against all the 
forces of evil 

The molive force m all the efforts made by Raja Rninmoliuii 
Roy for the amelioration of the social condition of Ins fellowinen 
was religion In conversation with Dr AleTander DnfT, the 
reformer is reportetl to liave said — All Inio eilucation ought 
to be religious, since the object was not inerel) to give inforinntion 
but to develop nnd regulate all the powers of the mind, the 
emotions, and the workings of the conscience 

Ilia univer al sympathy was the outcome of his universal 
religion Ihe siifiLrings whether physical or moral, of mankind 
oppressed him He could have truly sai 1 that he suffered with 
the oppres-ed the downtroil len nnd the outcast As nn instance 
of hw wi le sympathies the case of 1 is reaction to the news of 
the freedom achieved hj the ‘^pumoli speaking republics could be 
Citwl ‘'fho lively ink rest Rnmmohun look la the progress of 
^oulh American emancipation cminentl} marks tlie greatness 
and lienevolence of Ins min 1 A note of ii lnil> great mind 
IS t'cnsilidtl} to others pain nnd suffering The narrow parochial 
mind IS affi-ctwl bj the sorrows nn I pains of those closelj relnkal 
to him, of father nnd mother nn 1 «i*ter or hroihcr It is kinship 
which reacts to ihe eight of sorrow in Ihis rnse Jlie inmd has 
not ris(ii (0 the level of humanism snll ]e«s has the mini 
disvovcrvsl that kinship of «oul' the diviiu bnngi in every liuniaii 
Mul which m *51 John a 1 in gunge is ihe dynamic of Christian 
law an I huinnnisni W lint ilisiingnishes Rnmtnol tin Roy from 
lcs*<r f hilanihrof Mts m h s cnth<i*ta<rn for humanity 

ITeltv Dr MneSictl m his I>ook *"11 e ^Inking of Mixleni 
In In” has n jitnclmling ncoint of the work of Rajv Rnmiiiohiiti 
Riy Tlie great frligi ni ref rmer»— tlii-e who«e work lasts are 
'’mm in wl m 1 as nwaktneil n sin* of ll eir own p*r»onal nec<l of 
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a great per^’onal Helper, and who summon men back to Hun ” 
And applying this to Rnnimohun JRoy he «ay<s, “He is a great 
religious messenger becaU'O of his intense conviction of the unity 
and spirituality of God, n conviction that he owed to no human 
teaching, and yet so deep and strong tlint rather than surrender it, 
he went forth, when only sixteen years of age, from lua father’s 
hoii«e, a homeless and a friendless wanderer Here we touch the 
dynamic power of his long campaign of social reform and of 
religious renaissance He felt an intense personal need of a 
Helper He found that in tlie one supreme Ruler of the Universe 
Dr George Smith in his biography of the great Scotch 
Missionary Alexander Duff iias a striking remark about the way 
in which the Raja was spending his declining years ‘In a 
plea«ant garden hou>e in the leafy suburbs of Cilcutta, Rnja 
Kammohun Roy, then 56 years of age, was spending his declining 
days in meditation on divmo truth ” Like the fiery prophets 
of Israel who e eyes were constantly lifted to the tops of the hills 
from which cometh power, strength, and salvation, the Raja was 
absorbed in the meditation of divine tmth 

That is the legacy of the Raja to the present generation, and 
indeed, to all generations Our generation has distinguished itself 
by the enormous advance made in social ‘service The avenge 
young man is full of enthusiasm for the amelioration of the condi 
lion of the poor and the down trodden Ho dreams of social 
service He fancies himself as an apostle of ‘’ocial service Rajt 
ILinimohun Roy spent his days in meditation on divine truth 
‘ broken only by works of practical benevolence among his 
countrymen ’ I^o social reformer is able to carry on his work 
successfully and for a long perio I of time who does not nourish 
hi 3 life in the fre^h air of the mountain tops of communion with 
divine Truth Religion was to him not an intellectual curiosity, 
but a necea ity of life ’ 


SS 


Dr. C. Riaudo 

of the Italian Seminary who was pre^nt at the Prelim nary MMtiDg held 
at the Senate House Calcutta on ISth rcbniary 1933 
A Tribute From Italy 


Some of the eulogies dedicated to the memory of Raja Ram 
moliuii Roy re'>emble to such an extent, both in poetic lyricism and 
philo<»ophic insight, the devote<l homage that great men only can 
offer to a departed Genius, that one feels reluctant to add one won! 
more , but would rather concenlnite his thoughts in silent 
meditUion . , , , 

Sun, ns an lulian I cannot help expre^ing aiy feelings 
of gratitude nay, the gratitude of my whole country, to the memory 
of the man, who*o sentiments and pa^^ions were n Imndrwl years 
ago, m aympaihy with lho«e of my oppre««ed countrymen 


CCIXDIUTIOVS OF 1933 
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In lu 3 thj s Itnly was making ino»t heroic efforts to throw off 
the burden of 'servitude tint Ind been impo ■^d on her ever since 
the fall of the Roman Empire , and we were nil gathering the 
«pintunl strength that had been accumulated and transmitted to us 
by our ancestor , in order to attniii our liberty, and make of Italy 
a name no longer ‘vano senra soggetto ’ 

I do not know how far my countrymen of tho«e days were aware 
of this nngnnnimouo Indian brother who was 'o anxiously follonmg 
their tragic and sublime attempts , most of them perhaps, were 
«o deeply taken in and blinded by their patriotic paa'tion that 
nothing but the thought of a free Italy could find access to their 
minds And yet, how very alike to hu wis the de«ire for freedom 
that possessed his Italian contemporaries, Alfieri Fo colo, lllnzzini I 
The Papal seat had given us n religion, and Dante five hundred 
years before a national laiigmge, from the «lopei5 of the Alps down 
to Sicily Fighting heroes only were wanted and they too began 
to come out of the verj soil ns from a divine source, uith amazing 
abundance originating first from the kingdom of Naples just where 
the eyinpnthetic ejes of Raji Rammohun lioy were turned to 

In the region of Naples, soon after 1815, the society eallc<l 
‘Carbonari was founded, and it became at once so popular that in 
1820 1821 the Neapolitan Carbonari in«urgcd against the Bourbon 
king of Naples, claiming a constitution equably among all classes 
and the light to the people to decide their can destiny 

This fir t insurrection was immedintelj and <avagelj rcpreased 
Jlorelli and Silvati two of the people s leaders mounted the gallows 
It 13 then that the eolitarj gigantic voice of Raj i Riminohnn Roy 
was heanl ‘ Mj mind is oppressetl by the late iiewa from Europe. 

I consider the cau«e of Neapolitans as mj own, and their enemies 
ns ours ’ 

But the revolt «<> tragically horn an 1 sujjprcsscil in Naples, 
spreal through the whole of the country Insurrection was followed 
bj insurrection in Milan 'Motlciia, Colroiie, Rome, Palermo, Venice , 
niartjrs were followed by martyrs, and war by war, without intemip 
lion for 50 years, until Rome could be proclaimed the Cni ital of 
Italj in 1870 

Out hunlreil years ha\o gone by since the death of Raja 
Rammohun Ro>, an I G3 since the unification of Italy Italy of 
1033, the proul heiress to the impcnshablo glory of Rome, pajs 
her tribute of gratituleto tho memorj of Raja Rammohtm Itoy, 
nn 1 nssotnits Ins mine to thos'' of Morelli an 1 ‘^ilv iti 

A phdowphir a reformer, a patriot, the worll was liis countiy, 

In ha his mollier 

As n phibsoj her lliougb Ins universal rtligioiis caiiceplton is 
*t U too fnr out of nirn « reach to t>< come n iuiiv«r*al ne«|tii*itioii, he 
l»fl« »how«l his countrymen that ll e Vrila« ti e Ihbl/> ond the Komi 
nr not 1 arrun to un iv, meelii f ns ihev di on their highest plane 
tf pctfeeiton 

ir\ 


rtwMoiti V ror tTVTTx*r\ 
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Aa ft reformer, lio indonutablj «ot out to demolish Jho caste 

sj'lcm nnd l! o St»//cc practice, to uplift woninnknid nnd improve 

learning among all to spread llio I n owl edge of tho ono 

English liiuguige from ilicslopisof Ilimiihjts to Oomonn, 
cnahling his eomitrjnicn to heconie more luul more a vital ana actno 
part of the government machine , 

As ft re'siilt of In® masterful uuif>iTig power hoth ns philosopher 
and as reformer, ho is Uio Patriot uhom Indin has to look to ns tier 
purc®t nnd mo t perfect sj mhol ^ ^ 

III robninrj 1933 nt the fccinU Ilou-e in Calcutta I saw some 
400 lending men of India (among whom several were of worlil wale 
Tcputo) n®®cmhled to or„ uiize the Ilammolinn Roj Centenniy j. 
wish to Lull i that for the next celebration iberc nnj assemble not 
400 Iculing men onl>, but thousan Is of her people, from the 
greatest to the humblest, from the remotest \ dlnges ns from the 
b ggest town®, to cltarlj prove tint bis inmd nnd aims have become 
a sytnhol of worship even m the poorc«t hut So much is due to 
this Gemti® who, as such, claims to he made tho propertj of tho 
entire population of India 
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Hazari Prasad Dvivedi 
of Sanlintletfin 

(Rammohun and the Hindi Language) 

sfst 

^tes \ ’Tot?!” fsC^tCM ^C'tl 

V.. . ^11^ 

C,'^ HU I 

m 

^C35 ‘CSf'JPiTrttl’ I '®tf5 
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5j'sJ C5iW5q I 

ib-o ‘C'£f’(m’t9’ t* 

ib-M ^»11 I ’^p)^ 

"ssiTii c5i«r^ ^?i5r f^^ft i 

'sJ^^TCn Jl'N \ C^ltll 

^?f5 |%fn *tT3^ ( C¥t& '51'flfn^fC^ 

nw |5^“ii <1 ^(T’l’p 

ms I ^ ius^is 

I ®lsts 53?:^ ^r^ls <af %®3 %r a m^^'e 

'siTs^ f%*^m nts^ c^’iii ^Ics ^1 1 

c^m sb'io >> 3jtc5tg ^1 

<fj«tw 1 ^l?rg Jjl5^ 33m:ss fsc-ts 

m I ^cs, ib(i^ ^lt?i cs5f^ cmm^fSs 

'iTsisiR^ sic^ ^ Raffle 1 

^ ibis ‘St 

^z^n Rif^f Rsi I 

CS ns ^3* S^51S n^I^ R^ nc^S '®5ts 
<fnntf% nmi sta i vat nSr^ R^ nras 
»a^’?cs vii^ sRal ^tRstc^^i 1 st^t snc’^Rc^is 

^^s^bR'S >as’ ssRrs fsjm c«?f<, ^rsiTPfa <at 

f<j»(tn ^5^ I tpt?j<i, sts:sf^^ ib-st R^ 

mifsTiT <n^TR{^ ^RaTfen?? I sw!* '^ts 

nf'S’Fl R^t'® «nTif*t^ I ‘flt Rss R^ 

nRs'® "^^Tinr ntits nR® ntstf* r 
fmrratsitsi cs^ss siRrm^ta t nas%\ mRc’si 

5ffaal csR^iis, ‘a^ Rm^nin cstts ^R*&cffis 

’FR'Ssceis <£f^'i sfR Rcn^ 1 

ta$ alRc'® cs al^fi atcaa R^ 

css1^"?3j cs SMCa emiR^ ?s, ^Rfa '=if& sa^ia n^sf ngj?ts 
‘c^amnns* «j^ir*i® ^tatR^i 1 ^<i«> at^i atscsf5CJ?a R*^ n?*s' 
•sfFtH^ ?^aTa np^ R*^ 'stnra ^at mna flcm ^aas^ ma: ^5*^ 
«nfjr*r3 i{tatR»i i c^isj? arsrsmca sR Ofm ats, 5tc»i« R^ 
lira ai^l ’“iRe S^S’eRfni ’?icRa ^R’fiJIj ^tsi, nm« 

4t?ta stR R*?^ nsJ c»3sc^a ms ♦rf'aal sra , *4^ biR 

aitsa SMie ^t«:sa sR-sR^sJ^.ltmai fsaR^? ms nia^'^'TM 
RRatRawts I ^t^-apTirvsfca arat n^v n*fr cnnc^FS aps :— 

• stTtx ‘mtS* f<5ti J—utJTor- 
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') 

( iSrO ') 

( :^5* r) 

?TS»1 { 5»ri4 " ) 


^i3>ii r?if^ 

0f< fif^t 


3ir»:c^ CT, ^1*113 Ji:*? f^fn3 I 

11WI3 Wf^*{£ItfHTl ^tEISRlS'ltW 
I 'tt5T3 

'ointa «jni6 3tr^3l 313, C3 (Pri^ 

'®l3Ft’IC!¥gi 6l5f^3 tftC3 ^f^3l ’I'fT 3(31 ; 

3 Te}T^ 3^31^1 ^T3I5 f?5r33'«J33 

C«133t t 

3tE}j 3r3CTJI^^ gt3 ^3C33 «fta^ 4t?I ^5tt3^ 

3^t^t^5ir5C5R I ^T?I3 C3^ ^t»t 333 3t&3l 

3st^C^^ 3jf3^ I |?^t3 3C3e 3f^r?(31C3 3ff3:C^3 I 

^^35 ^^f^3Ta BC^nr^rta 3rt‘I3 Cff3t^atC?3 C3, C3 ^(3(3(3 
'^3*- T?t^K^ ^3l ‘’Frt“IC33^’ '5(31 3fsi3l I 

3t^t^ ^3^, 3Nr!1t5C33 3t»lT^3^ f^^t-'ol^ 33C3^ 31^^ ^51^5} i 
^t^ta 'St3rc358 ^i^icaa '5t3ta af^al i aWa 

■a^TPrs C3iTl’?*?C3r3 '3tf3 C^r^ 3(1’ I 2(1:33 

3l^a HC3 C3 f^f3 '=i53t33tf3 t^i^t^caa ^^33^ 

3tc^ C3r33rfe?l3 I 3t3C3T^ £(3(33^1:^ ^QC3a 

3t5J^ I 3‘£I5 a^'^al ■a’“3tf33 35’3 'iC^3TC3t 3^31^^ 

3TC33 ^1^ \ ^ntafltC’S f5^C^ C331 ^3f5 3(31 C33I 

3(3, 3t?1 '3(5(5 3sf35l 31^ 'SiTC^ltS^I 33l C33 I sf^aife, 

3>C33‘3if3 ^f33Ji tftatf'i's asfaaifet^^ i 5r?(33^ C3 

^T?(a ®(3Ta f3C“i33 33C3r '*Ilf3 '5Tt3 'Siai •?[(c:i 

f 3 B(a 'jpfaaTf^ ( T<'‘tr3 ^5(3^’ f^c33a i^ovs ) i 

'fl^3tc3 3135 af^c^ Bi^ C3 3(^1 ai3C3(^raa fjT^ 

“3(511^ 33 1 '^(51 ^jT^a'i f?3it3 

^t?l'« 'Sl^ta fjic^a C31C3 33 1 ■at^c^ f'f^l 

*J1|3(1^513 I C33T33t3 3rb'5'3'S3^a 3C3I 033)3 '5t3( 

f^,at^l '5ir33'3 cJitaia 'Siat^ f?ir33lC5Jti 
C3 aaa 3tJ(ia 3I3T(3 ^31 ^3, 3(^103(50^3 3(3tt3 ^(^1 5^C'5 
<sit«3 53 ( ^151 ^ra3(03 aCs^rl atatwa ^tts^r ca^ta i 

f^fn ‘3XC^’3 fifaato^^ t 'snsa^tT attsil 
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1 ‘3t^’ Vf ‘3t^’. 

Jit C?l^tC^ ’i‘s’9Ci53 *t'?-r3«ftEJ15 fJi^Sl *imJt 

JP31 I >4t 1 Cn 

Ofin Gf€3l ^t5 Jit J J¥t3‘1 ^t?t3 R*?t «t^tf"t'$ 
iJfl TjfeJs J W f^c?e 

C^ ^tCJl fsf^ 'SITWI 

’IT^^tf^CclJl f^-^\ I 
C3«ftl3’?C3r3 '5l^3T:?3 

fq^ra ^tn ^1^ 

*33* 55cq i” ai«f;{ 'sftj ^«ill 

i 

‘jj^q^:’ »p5! <iiqji 'sil’lfjit fnstc^ I 

'e c^C3r 

^s^sTcq l 'stt^ «f%!oC3 ^I’tt 

5l^^9 35j«(^t'8 qFfqc^r^ i 

‘fViT^i 5fec3l^5 bint^q'lPfq 

'etqt rif»U^5Tf5 c^ C^-’efql *^l^' 

fq^ i 3t^t 3Tii:^ri^cii3 f?^3 q^tcw ^qqt^3*icw^ 
f^nst^ ?t^t"nir I 3T^T3 'sif icq iTsfT^t 3=i*qt«ri3fqJqqt 
cqqi f?# ''itq'Q i Jfl cqtJt'« 

^lilrsf^q fq^tq, sit 'sitc^ ^tqtq cqWwiq f^cq' cq^tq'a i qi^tq 
"sif^ ^v- >2itg}i I ^r^rq qqqq icq qat^c^fq 
cq^ fqqq fijf^lftfq^ icifiq fq.qc^TC5 ^t?Tq ^iqfq ^qqt qfqcis 
iTql qiqi cq qq cq^ qci qmtq qf^qt 

flqtr^q, «ttq cq^ qq ^t^q “i" q^q icq ^itj; 

'sjtutitc^q iwjq qc<Ji« Office lt^ i liit qq q=ii ^fqqi c?rqc5i 
qfqcqt^a qcl ^^Tq f^^q fqni^l « feiqq ctffqqJ fqf%i^ 

^CTS o t 

cq ifq^i q?tql 'olqc^q qm^f^l^ qqtEfij^ ^jjq? 
fqfq'f q*>^tcqq q^'q 'g ^rqqj«. i?i T^n) ^fsc^ itfqqjf^iq, cqt 
'sfqqjVT^q^ql ^qc^q c^v '»tql R^q qf^qt^ itfqqtM i 
'zqq ‘5i| ^qi’ qfqqi cqtqo cq^ c^rtcq qtt , cfqqtf^q 
q^fj^cqq qf^qt-ff^l i ^:clq fqq?, ^t^tq 

q^t^l.§cqiil q-qi qcqq qt^, ^r^iq ^fc^t cq'Tl^’^carq <2jqq 
f^«i?t ^tqm <atq ns ^^atc? 1 cql^’sqlffq ^fqqi viiiq djqif-i^ 
qq] 'Sl^tq q^cafe ’^fsqiTq qcqj «;qi^q ^|cq i 
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3. ADDRESSES AND PAPERS 

RLLATI^G TO CLTEIirATlONS IV 

THE PROVINCES AND STATES 

OF India, Buiuia and Ceilon 


1 OO 


The Rt. Hon. V S. Srinivasa Sastri 
Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting, Coimbatore 


27th September, 1933 


To Ibxmmotiim relijjion W'ls tho ccnlnl interest, and therefore 
quite enrlj, much earlier tlian m the en'^e of other jouUis, he 
hegnn to think of the great problems of God and of the u"\j 
lie '^hould bo wor'^hipped bj men 

His mind seems to have been of n very capacious order No 
branch of knowledge but was fimdiar to him His epecial 
interest was in religion His idea was that under the surface of 
all the different establi'slied religions there was a common core 
of spirituality, of truth which alone was the vital thing Any one 
who, not understanding this or understanding this only partial^, 
let his life linger amongst tho superficialities and obscivimces 
of the various religion" denied himself true contact with God 
And £0 throughout his life Rammohun laboured to esUblish the 
nature and scope of this inner core Towards the end of his life, 
in order to give an objective form to the"e teacliings of hi9, and 
to provide a borne where people of his wav of thought might meet 
and carry on their prayers in their own way he founded what is now 
known as the Brnhmo Samaj 


Besides this religious activity, there were manj other things 
to which Rammohun devoted himself The institution of Satt 
had got a great hold on the Bengali mind It was much more 
prevalent there at Uiat time than it was over the rest of India. 
I’roof of It IS to bo found today in the stray ca^es that are reported 
even nowadays of an actual Sait having been performeti, or an 
attempt at it having been made It was quite an extraonlinary 
grip that this idea had on the Bengali woman Even in this 
"phete Rammohun Roys labour, were not destined to bear fruit 
easily or quickly It was not until Uie year 18^9 in Lord William 
Bentmck’b time that the reform was actually promulgated as n 
decree of the Government 
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But perhaps the most intere»tii)» episode in hia life was 
connected with llie freedom of the Press In the interregnum 
between Lord Hastings and Lord Amherst, the Senior Member 
of the Council, ^Ir Adam, acted ns Goveriioi Generil In his 
time there was published m Calcutta n paper called the Cnlcutta 
Journal Its editor nas J SilL Biiclcingham Once an ecclesiastic 
of the Scottish Church named Rev Bn ce took the verj remarkable 
step of changing his profession IVe do not hear nowadays of 
a Bishop becoming a Collector But this gentleman perforn ed 
an exploit of that kind He changed over from his ecclesiastical 
office, and took the place of Clerk of Stationery under the E ist 
India Company 5Ir Silk Buckingham grew indignant He 
wrote in his paper that this conduct was unbecoming, and that 
Government «bould not have given the job to him, — a perfectly 
legitimate criticism in the’ie d lys But it was ton much for 
Mr Adiiin, the acting Governor General He straightway ordered 
that Jlr Silk Buck inglin 111 ‘should leave India within the ‘•pace 
of two months, and if he was found in India after that time, 
he would he deporteck Not content with tint, the next 
day he 8uppres<jed this new'^paper, and promulgated a rule and 
ordinance that all newspapers and jjrinting establishments should 
take out licences before the papers could be published 

This restriction on the freedom of the Press excited a great 
deal of criticism at the time Raja Raaimohun Roy and i his 
friends straightway prepared a great petition to His Mnje'^tj in 
England This petition is commonly regarded ns the Raji’s 
masterpiece It wa^i an eloquent defence of the freedom of the 
Press, and therefore it has been compared to the most famous 
plea for the establishment of unlicensed printing in England, 
Milton’s great work, known hj the unpronounceable name of 
Arco/wrgi/icir It is a rare piece of literature The love of 
liber^ winch it breathes ts of the most exalted kind Rnmmoliun’s 
appeal from the deci‘:ion of the Chief Judge of the Cnlcutta 
Iligh Court IS regarded ns the AreopagiUca of India It contains 
55 paragraphs of glowing prose Even today they are worth 
rending, for journalists have to carry on work under conditions 
which make it difficult, and their criticism of nffiurs is not free, 
spontmeous niul htlpful In those days the whole subject was 
discu'-'toi by Ikimmoliun Roy m terms which would be applicable 
Uxbi:^ 

The subsequent histora of that matter might be toll in a few 
wonU The jicution to Hi^ Maje^’tj Imd no efltct at nil and 
the Pnss continued m shack ics for a period of 12 to 13 
years thereafter It was iii another interregnum that another 
Umponiry Governor Gtnenil, '^ir Charles "Metcalfe, rescinded iho 
risUtcUon, and the Press became once more free 

Ramtnoliun Roy, In onUr lofiinl a liome where the one common 
Ooil of all ronld be wor-hipixal irvo of ntiul free of all ceremony, 
an) frre of all inHicuhrilie*, foundtal (tie Bmhnio j'lmnj 
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The ilocumcjit hj which ho cmbwod thu churcli nn 1 cledicaleJ 
It to tho public 13 \or> luteruslinjr nn I fiirnislioi abuiidnnt proof 
of the hrcn llh of view ihnt he tooh, nnd tlio nnxictj tlnthohnl 
tint lii3 church shoiihl roillj bo t\ place of rcconcih lUoti of nil 
crcotl«, tint It should bo n place whore God would be npproiche<l m 
the purest and simplest manner 

Love of liberl) was one of Ins most remarbablo qualities There 
13 n story how when he was in England, and when the Reform 
lidl of 183 iJ was being discussed in Parliamenr lie watched the 
proccftlings with the greatest niterc-jt, and told lin friends tint 
ho would have nothing to do with England thereafter if that Bill 
did not go througli Parliament It did go through, and Raja 
Rammohun Roy livcl long enough to see llio first Parliament under 
the new regime 

In England tho Court of Directors could not recogni'e lus 
deputation ns an Envo of the Emperor of Delhi But they were 
so anxious to show their high regard for the personnlilj of Raji 
Rammohun Roj tlint they orgaiincl a public dinner m his honour 
lie was lioni^e<l during Ins brief staj tlicro lie siw the King 
more than once That w is a great thing m those dn 3 S and it was 
proof of the bospitalitj and the appreciation of worth clmractcristic 
of the British race 

lie IS regarded commonlj ns the Maker of Modern India 
That designation is no over statement The fact that he belonged 
to Bengal, that all lus tune was spent there, need not prevent us 
from appreciating the coniprehenBivencss of his outlook, and the 
rare quality of lus patrioti*>m In tlie Kvi loiico that he gave before 
the Select Committee of Parliament (which every 20 years inquired 
into the affairs of India) for the renewal of the Charter of the East 
India Compinj, he put in three or four Memoranda which are still 
chcnslied ns monuments of learning and store hou esof accurate know 
ledge of Indian conditions — (Abridge 1 from the Hindu, Madras) 


1 oi 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty, K* C. I. E. 

Frcaidcnt L^islatire VssemWi Delliu 
Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting, Delhi 
18th December, 1933 

Sir Slmnmukhnm Chetty, m his PreMdential acldre«>3 said that 
if anyboay would look into the history of the world, he would find 
penmls when thoughts and ideas underwent revolution, and m such 
periods there arrived, under tho providence of God, men with new 
ideals and new aspirations The period preceding the advent of 
Raja Rammohun Roy was a period of confuMon in Indian history 
Rftmmohun marked ft new era m the cultural and political 
history of India It was lus genius tint con^itncl^d the cultunl 
bridge between Iiuha and the We t which had then begun to 
approach each other 

CEtEBPAXIONS OF 1931 
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Sir SlnmnnUnm went on to «pe'ik of llie great work Enji 
Rnmraoknn Roy dal for "ocnl reform, and said tliat it was he who 
first pointed out the need for reiuo\ vng the accumulate I social lot 
of the ages Su Shanniukham concluded ‘ We should not forget 
to paj our debt to tlie genius of this great soul who not onlj lired 
for the uplift of his country in all respects but nl o died for it ” 


1 oa 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, KCIE,OBE,M L.A. 
Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting, New Delhi 
16th December y 1933 

In modern times memory is proverbially short, and if all over 
India people arc meeting to remember one who died a hundred years 
ago, we must take it for granted Ih it he must be exceptionally 
great m his own country Rammolmn Roj was a social reformer 
Wo have social reformers even todni, and will coatinue to have 
them even in the future , but it is a hundred years smee Rammolmn 
foresaw the future of hi9 country, and was able to lead the way to 
India's grentne*", which, he saw, could not he achieved till all 
India was united 

It was Rammolmn Roj who protested ngnin«t Suit, and asked 
Government for legislation to put an end to that custom Wc 
hope that in the very near future, Indians uill no longer have (0 
npproacli a foreign government for soci il legi^l ition, but woul I 
hate the power to legislate social reforms on their oun initiative 
If WD tlo not get social reforms then, the fault woul 1 bo our own 

Rammolmn Roy is one of the greatest men that India has 
ever proiluced and we hope and pm> that India woul I continue 
to prtylucG many more Raminohitn Roys for the uplift of the 
countiy an 1 its teeming millions 
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Sir C. V. Raman 

Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting, Bangalore 
27lh ‘vyvfrm&rr, 1933 

UnmmoUuu Roy Is the f on hr of ft community, njneb though 
numencrtlly small, has yet ext rxKcd great inftufnee on prr-cnf-<lny 
In ha One has only to rca 1 the t an *1 nceount of the life of Ram 
tuohun Roy to rroh«c that ho was truly ft rtinarknlde man Al the 
irr^ot day, much of what I e 1 a I <bne might ftpp> am little ohtious 
hut to rmlise the value of the ILajs « work, eno must transport onc'a 
wcU to the days wj m (ic lirrl,—-a n! on ttc«tcrii nlucation 

C7 tiuuofit V roY irjorajitY 
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Iimljct mnilc no kiiu! of imprc* ion ui Iiuln Dr Rnbimlnnntli 
Tiigon, Inilj np llio Unj i’« po Uion in modern Iiidm, wlicn 

lie Mill timt * It immolitin Ro} nns ihc fir«t nnd tlto grcnle^l of the 
Indiins of Jfoilern Indm 

One of 111 0 molt ‘*lnkiiijr diftLrcnccs between Rcnffil fltul South 
India 18 th it in nonj:nl they love to honour their Dunns: 

the Inst 4 or 5 >cnr'“ I wn*' frequenll> culled upon to «pcak on 
tins or that nnnivcr'-Brj or ccntcnnrj Such n •'pint is not to bo 
found in South Indm I 'omelimes wonder nhj nothing of the 
kind 13 done to honour great Soulli Indian** I would onl> mention 
Sir K Stslndri Ai)nr, who Ins transformed JIjsorc This 
imtance is onl^ t}picnl 

Rnmmohun Roj wnangreit liidmn, nnd hn menage wt» one 
Uni would nppeal to cverj commumtj, c\erj province, and exery 
mnn and woman m India IIis mc‘*»igo has a ■significance It is 
the true voice of n new India trying to be hoard in everj nook and 
comer, VIZ to hant*>h suspicion, super’lition and obscurantism I 
do not tbtiik tint even at the present daj ibe need for that me 'age 
bns di«nppenrcd Wc in Indi x are, in nnnj matter®, living sldl 
back in ibo ISlb century llic liundrcd years of jirogress of 
Rammobun Roy’s influence bn** not touchcil iis in ninny matters 
Wc haxc yet to realise that if India is to boll her own, we should 
hixeno he ilalioii in ■^ttmly rejecting cvcrytlung which, though 
*anctified hy lime, is nevertheless ‘■oniething wi. ‘ihould he mhanied 
of One can notice in our prc‘=cnt social and religions belief many 
an ntlitulc niul habit wIiilIi arc xxholly unjustifiable I would only 
mention the attitude of orthoilov men in rcgnnl to tlie rights of 
xxomcn The advocate of orlhodovy sboiils m horror when the 
rights of women arc •’ought to bo improved So long ns there are 
such men xvho evcrci«c their influence on the minds of the country, 
It would be very necc‘*‘*ary to recall the le® on of Rammohun Roy, 
and 1)13 mc®®agc is very ncce«®ary to ni e Indians from this quagmire 
of ®upcr«tition and ignorance t i » 

About the religious activities of Rammohun Roy I would not 
speak Personally I think that the le®3 of religion we have the 
heller we all ®hnll be —{The Htndu, Madra® ) 
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Sir P. Sivaswami Iyer 
Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting, Madras 
27t/i Sepicttibcr, 1933 


Raja Rammohun was one of the earliest and fine t products of 
the Renaissance movement m Imlin, winch owes it® origin to the 
mmnol' rtf W rtaforn flJltl CUlttlFC UpOH lllfi 11110(1 Of Indl*l 

founder ot.Ue Dnhmo Srinn, noble 
as xvas h,s attempt to find a common platform for different religions 
high as was his endeavour to find the unity of nU fulhs these 
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wpre not liis onl> nuns or work ui lift He set tjofore htni^^clf the 
ideal of quickening the life of Imlm in every depnrlinent of luUionnl 
activity He laboured uilh equal assidiul> find ivith no «mnU 
measure of 8uccc«s for tlie iniiugurntion of socnl reform, for the 
improvement of the sLitus of women, for the protiiolion of education 
for the abolition of cruel practices like Satt, for the freedom of 
the Press for admuiistvativo reform'*, and for man> nnolher thing 
nhich help to advnnce a nation in the world To the performance 
of all the vaiious tn^Ls lie took upon hiiii«elf, — it is stated 
of him that ‘bo uiuleitook tiio work of siv giants,” —he brought 
the highest qualification'*, gieat “icholarBliip, grit, inn«tery of many 
language^ and a command of stjle and forceful presentation which 
elicited the ndrauition of Jeremy Bcntham ilie Raj i was free 
from all taint of sectarianism 

It may be askek if the tiinuenco of the Bi ihnio Stmaj which 
he established IS as potent to lay ns before It seems to me on a 
superficial aiew, — claim no intimate knowledge of the afTurs of 
the Brail mo Samaj — that its influence it piesent 13 on the wane, and 
that the membeis of its church show no tendency to increase But 
this, I think, IS due to the lack of rdigioua conviction notice iblo all 
the world over But whatever the strength of tbo Brahmo Saniij 
church and whatevei its appeal to the educated classes or to the 
masses, the spirit which inspire 1 its founder is one winch should be 
an inspiration to all woikers for the good of the country and its 
advancement His love of loft> ideals his high sen'*e of responsi 
bilitj, Ins sanity of outlook and the comprehensivenesN of hia 
view of national life and national needs are qualities which every 
one must endeavour to acquue, and Ins life and example must 
ever lemain a shining light to us all If there 13 one thing that 
sustained him in the service of the causes he e poured, il is his deep 
religious conviction and piofound enthusiani, — I Would saj, profound 
and enlightened enlhu«iasm — {The Huidtit Madras) 
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Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, Kt , M A , D Litt 
Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting Vizagapatam 
15ih October, 1933 

When Raja Rim mohun Roy die 1 a century ago nt Bristol lus 
mcoaago and Ins work coni 1 not have been so \ ery well nnil wi lely 
known ns they tiro to lay throughout the whole of the country Ills 
influence IS infinitely greater toilay over In Ji i than It w-is when ho 
liveil And this is undoubtedly duo to the celebration every jear 
m every part of the country of his death nnnivcr->arj 

414 1 AilMOllVS rOV CLKtENJirY 



SIR SARVAP \LLI RADII IKRISIINAN 


Wo nro tohj cnttnnp: upon n difUionl poliiicnl ftiliirc Wo 
MO nrouml m mcml nml comniunnl fttnU wliuh nrt llirentonuijr 
our future Atltinpls nro btnif: male to «lt\nlc tlio roimtrj, nml 
not to '•treng^lhen il bj crcnlin^ imilj Our eocnl diflicuUics nro 
txnpgcnlcd into national proportions ^\c rerjuiro n remedj for 
tins state of nfrnir-, mill llio nic-*'as’i- of Kiji Ilmninolmn Roj is 
pcciilnrlj npponliii" iit tins liino U t- are slni^^gltng for the develop 
nu-iit of nntioi nl self ri«pcct nnd uinlj A jiMter soci il order nnd 
R more Btnblo uni Ij nreiiccc^siri for llio ri di^ition of our social 
nnd jwltiicnl ninbi lions nnd ibo nebii,\Lincnl of oiir national prog:ress 
Il IS Ihcrcforo iinpeniti\o tbit all pitnols nnd politital nnd social 
reformers «bould Imd out wbnt is uron^ nitli our nation Wc imiet 
bo able to di-ccrii ulnt arc tlio c'»‘'eiiliaU ninl noii-c’qcnlials of 
religion 'llio Jlalnblnmln ‘\\liate\tr is oflLiinxc to jour 

mind, do It not unto other** fins is n gospel of uniieralitj, 


n gospel of niclit-t\oiic**« In this rc-pect there is tod ij n great 
dncrgcncc Ijctuc"!! pniicitdis and practice Iho mC'^sngo of Ram 
moliun Roj "boull help to bring about n rtconcilntion between the 
two nml to clcir up maladjustments 

There has been n^erJ ordiiurj criticioin in recent limes that 
religion nnd politics sliould ho 1 ojit apart So long ns we mterjiret 
both in n narrou fenst, the criti''t'*in is mil dc er\cd , but Ihcro is 
an c''**cnlml 'taso in uhtcb religion is politic^ and nil poll lies is tho 
highc«l kind of religion If poliiics means communnlisin, “ccta 
rimn<*ni, joblmnling, etc, llicn it is purely selfish, nnd there is no 
religion in it Our own great rLforiiier of the present age, Gniidhiji, 
has -said that there are m iiij people who nro reallj politicnns at 
heart hut put on tho gaib of religious men nhilo there are many 
religious men wlio deni willi politics Gandhiji & great interest in 
politics IS to ostahlisli the cs etilial principles of religion by truth 
and non Molenco \Vc maj cnlttise his method^ but the funda 

mentals are there Wo «hnll nc\er he able to cstaldish unit} nt the 

country until wo uuderstniid the fun lamental truth underlying' 
society, nnd build up a ■stabler and juster social order Rnj\ Ram 
mohun Roy i\n 3 an ardent patriot and an inten^'ely religious man, 
and he went to Englind not so much for the attainment of a 
religious task as with a practical olject in \iew for the furtherance of 
India’s happiness He reiliHil that unlil the people built up a more 
equitable social ordtr no unity could be acbie'Ve i It is absolutely 
imperative that before ue nro able to work together as a single 
nation harmony and unity must be e«talni3he<l —not a unity by 
cnlculntion but one ftom deeper motiics The motive force of ^in 
mohun Roj’s religion uns n deep fudi m the indwelling God 
Dogmas might differ but all religions speak with one voice ns far 
as essentials are concerned The one golden thread rimning through 
all religions is compas ion for .uff.rmg humanity The essence of 
all relgions is service to Ininianitj, for tl ere is uolhmg nobler 

*^'’'s!rSlmkn.liiian m his concliil ng •’pcech said — ‘Ihe 
various speakers have male a companion between the condition of 
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India a conturj ago and llic condition of it at pre-'Cnt, and then 
speculated on the future Wo have lived tn tins holy Imd for 
niilleiinmins, and although no have made iin«takc'' not an age 
has pas«ed in the history of our country without producing a saint, 
not a “ingle genemtion has pas cd in which tjpes of great 
religious austerities have not been produced, from the great Euddha 
of the old to the pre«ent Mahatma Gnndlii Incessant has been the 
contnbuiion of India to (he cult of spiritual religion So far as 
great spiritual ideals are concerned, India lias kept the I imp alight 
during all the centuric® ” 

Referring to a remark made by Dr T A Puniiholtnm that 
when asked about religion “everal 30 ung men cmphalicall} stated 
that they considered that ‘religion nas bunkum,' Sir Radha 
kri'linan eaid, — “I have gient deal ofsjmpalhy for such young 
men Religion todaj coii«ists of ritual Ihe so called anti reltgiou“ 
movement m Rns la is not so much directed nguii'st religion ns 
such but ngiun“t au injustice perpetrated bj an e“tablt bed bodj 
111 not improving the condition of the millions committed to its care 
The proletaiiat only vvi lies to e«tibli®h a social brotherhood 
in the world True religion maj be defined ns ‘‘spiritual good 
manners ’ Just ns we have in society certain good manner^, even 
so ne have in matters of religion, which it is the duty of every 
individual who claims to be cultured to po se“« Universality and 
spiritual goo I manners form the cardinal principles of the 
Upanishads Riji Rammohuu Roy was able to achieve what he 
did because he knew vihat was the husk and what was the es'ence 
in religion — (The Htndii, Midrj« ) 
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Ramananda Chatterjee, M A 

Address at the Centenary Meeting, Allahabad 
15th October 1933 

ft IS refateif ui Rammofiun Roy s biograpfij that he iiscif to 
address Ins frienila and n"ociates his colleagues ns well ns his 
di'Ciple“, as biradar a Peisinn word That was ihe verj Index of 
the lifi- of the imin He never pietended to be either an incarnation 
of God, or a messenger of God or a prophet but he simply wi«hed 
that he should be taken as a brother, ns a colleague rbo«e who try 
to follow lus example nl«o look upon him as an cider brother, ns a 
precursor as a fore runner ns a man who foreshadowed what India 
uoull bo in future, — not India alone, but in nian> rc»pccl9 the 
uorld nl«o 
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Rmniolinn Roj ecoms to be t nio^t romnrbablo cKnnipIo of n 
umdcr of ptoplos of ililltixiit cric<U nntl thficrent mce« lie w is n 
ixconciler liLtirecn (bo ronnictiiig: crceils, rnces aiul peoples m (Ins 
worlcU In fiicl, bo wis the grcate^t sjiithetist of lua age IIo was 
al«o, perlnp«, the originator of the science of Conipnrnhio Iheology, 
Ihe uka of mleriialionnl klloH ship, internnlional co operation, — 
intematioimli^m, — of winch people arc now begin mug to talk, Ram- 
mohun Roj conceived ami gave e\prC'*eion to more Ihnn a hundred 
5 ears ago In the letter to the Foreign AIim«ter of rmnee which 
ho wrote on llio cpic'tion of demand of piesporta from foreigners. 
Raja Rammohtni Roj i-cferred to methods of settlement of dilTtrencos 
hetween difkrent nations From that letter it can be seen lint a 
cenlnrj ago Rnminohun Koj outlmcd principles wbicb have after- 
vranls led to the foundation of tlic League of Nations 

The idea of Rammoliun R03 that all men in tlie world should 
share the joj s nnd sorrows of one another, was not a mere tlieorj 
with him Ho actuallj pracli'cd what he profes=cd to tench Ho 
WI8 such a lover of libertj that he declared that if the law abolishing 
slaverj, then on the legi^I itive anvil, was not passed, and the people 
were not given liberty, he would give up residence m the British 
Fmpiro Ho had great regard for the French Republic 

Rammohun Roj thought that all reforms were interdependent 
He faced like a man all the burning problems of hi-j dnj, political, 
social, economic and educational, and tried his he«t to “olve them 

The foundation of all the eflorts of Rammohun Roy for the 
amelioration of the condition of India was religion The root of all 
his elTorts laj in religion , but he did not think that his religion was 
the onlj religion Ho aLcepted tlie pimciplo that tiutli was 
to bo found m all religions, and he included all men m h s religious 
brotherhood 

Referring to Rammohun Roj’s activities in connection with 
•'ocial reform, v\e find that he did a great deal for the abolilion of 
Sail He published a trnnslaliou of a very ancient Sanskrit book 
Tibicb was against caste, and he demonstrated Iiis belief against the 
caste system by crossing the ocean and taking food with non 
Hindus Hfc showed in two of his pamphlets that modern Hindu 
law was very unjust to widows, the older Hindu law giving a just 
nnd proper share to the widow in ancestral property It is said that 
if Rammohun Roy had lived longei, he had in wnteinplation an 
enactment making the marriages of widows legal He wa» also in 
fivour of the education of women He condemned poljgamy 

Rammoimn Roy’s love of freedom was so great that he would 
rather cea<»6 to exi-«t than not be free That was liis idea of 
freedom, not only for lum^elf alone, but also for others As 
regards his efforts for the political freedoin of the county, every- 
body knows now wlmt be did for the liberty of the Press, for 
the system of trial bj Jury, for the separation of executive from 
judicial functions (which has not taken place yet ) 
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About economic reform^, Ruiimolmn Roj gave two tables 
eliowing how many millions of lupees wore e^eiy year taben awny 
to England He complained that when Briti-li servants went 
back to Engl uid on reliiement, thej not only took away wealth 
but al'O expcnenco But had the officers been Indians tite 
experience would remain in India His complaint, therefore, was 
that not only was there a drain of wealth, hut also a dram of 
experience 

Ranimohun Roy was the first to propose that the rents of 
tenants should be fixed, and if they weie excc'sswe they should 
be reduced, and that all the peasants should be formed into a 
mtlitia, so that army expenditure might be reduced, and the people 
prepared for the defence of the country He "said that the caste 
system of the Hindus stood m the way of the improvement of 
industry, becau'e people of some castes woiihl not lay their bands 
to some kinds of haiulicrnft He felt that if people got over 
their prejudices, then they would become great indiistunlists He 
also felt that the caste system prevented unit), and that was one 
reason why Indians were lacking in patriotism He, therefore, 
thought that for the sake of happiness in tins world, the} should 
get nd of caste restrictions — (r/ie Leader, Allahabad ) 
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Mr. C. Y Chintamani 

Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting, Lucknow. 

17th October, 1933 

Jlr Chintamani “aid that it could be asserted without an} 
exaggeration that Rammohtin Roy was the greatest Indian of nil 
time Ho emuucmteil the monumental achievements oftlioRnji 
in practically ever} sphere of public life, social, religious, economic 
nnd political ‘ When you think of his successful attempts for 
the abolition of Suttee nnd of ])olygam} from Hindu life, his 
ntfempts for iho establishment of Lnghsh colleges for the cducif 
lion of Indian }otiths, his revival of Ilmduisni m n highly 
scientific nnd purified form, lus pioneer hut great debut in 
iournab*m, his stern fight against the newly impos«t Press Act 
of 1813, and his open nnd trenchant criticism of the form of the 
Govcniiuont of India winch <!i 1 not distnignisli hetween the 
executive nnd the ju Iiciary, }ou feet that there hardly was a public 
activity which did not engage hts attention. In short, there was 
no reform he did not d in, there was no improvement in existing 
life for which ho ih 1 not care, nnd Ihero was no sufflnng winch ho 
did not iKar to recall the glents of nncient India A progressive 
India was his dream, whitii unfortiinatily remains yet unfutfiljoil, 
nnd will remain so, ns long os the present form of Government 
continues in In In, — a form wlncli, according to Rammohun Roy’* 
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olitical .li«ctplo Mr Mrtinlovn Gonna Rninac lm«i ‘orf-nn^a 
jpocri'iy* ns Jts l)\«io etmctnrc ” Knnimoliun Iloy hmiself tnstea 
lo bilterness of this ‘orsntii^ca lijpocrisj’ tn poliiicnl nfo wlicn 
0 Innnchoa hts cninpni^n tho Prc«s Act r»evcrtliolcss, 

Ir Chmtamnni ft It proiil for tlio mre honour shown to Rnm- 
lohun Uoj, (oMO of Ins own countrMnoii ) hj Ijisltsh pooplo when 
to went to ]]n"liina on n polilicnl ini««ion, nmi nl«o for the inct 
Imt he was intidcnnUj responsible for tho ostahlislnnrnl on a 
ihenl In'is of the Unitiiran Association of Knglana 
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Dr. R. P- Paranjpyo 

Vice ChnnccJlor, Luclnox^ Unticrsity 
Address at the Centenary Meeting^, Lucknow 
lull October, 1933 

Born and hrought np in the midst of orthodo\j, Raniinohun Roy 
ind, s,„a Dr pnninjpje, tlie hreadlh of vision to realise that the 
iVest had its good points winch the Past could profitahlj 
le perceived that otic of tlie prmctp d enusos of the downfiul of 
[iidia was tho proneness of her people to hug the dead past and their 
■cfusil to luljnst themselves to changing conditions Ilammohun 
?et himscU to giving tlio outlook of lus people a new orientation 
uul bringing ahont hnrmon> between the East and the \\ est 

lie was a great reformer m nil spheres socuil, religious, inoml, 
political and educational The abolition of was Ins crowning 

Rchievement for which ho laboured stremioii"l> and ceasaessi} 

A great believer in lihcrty. he founded the Bralimo Samnj. ami 

thus gave an impetus to nulepcndence of thought and the fearless 

pursuit of R new faith Dr Paninjpie pointed out how much Inilm 
owed to the Brahmo Samn] movement which had comparatively few 
adherent-, but bad pro liiced some of tlie greatest le xders of India 
It was in no small measure duo to Raniinohun Roy s endeavours 
that a change came over tho sy tern of educition in the coutitry 
Whatever the defects of modem education f 

growth of nation ilism m Iiuba was the outcome of that 

and thus Rammohun Roy coull justly be called the Father of 
Modem India 
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Mr A Kaleswara Rao 
Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting. Guntur 
27th September 193:> 

w ihe davs of Asiatic reniubSaiice and 

country .ind so far ns India is conccrne l, Rammohun i. rightly 
called^he ruber of Jlodern India and of Indian Renais-ance 
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AODRLSi^LS L/C, /Vv*OI7/VC/.i 

lie tvni born nl n time ulicti Hie IIn<t mu) llie \S’c»t bml come 
togctlicr for good, \\I»pn llio HrUi»!j Rule wm Iniiiig con«olulit<tI 
in Imlta, nnd w)»cn scicnlifie, poliiicnl, niul rconomic inoritnent* 
«cri- going on in Uio Wc^t He \viitl(“<l (Imt liii cotinirj nlw 
nliicli hu) for Mine time Intti in rpintuil, mortl nml political 
ilecftdcncct should become oiico morw n grr It iialum Ho d plorc»l 
tlinl tbo coun(r> should Imre been diridol Into inRumcntlde 
wiirniig creeds, sects, nnd ci'lcs 

Ho WHS n profound sclioHr in sen ml language*, nn 1 sfu bed 
Hinduism, Jslam Cliri«lmnilj' nn J RinMhMin in the original, nnd 
miidc n synthesis of nil the^e gnaat religions Ho dcchre<l that 
there uns nn underlying unit) iti nil of (him nndlhitiraa the 
rnthcrhooil of God nn 1 Hrotlierliood of Jinn He wanUnl that 
his countrymen should give tip ihcir nppalling wiptrslitions nml 
go hack to Slonollitism ns prencliei) hy the UpiMi’*hnls the 
Quran and the New lestament 

His grent contribution to religious reform is Invaluihlo c\en 
lodny, as our salvation lies in uiuKrit in bug mil appixcialmg the 
fundamental unity of all religions cxi'tiiig in Indi i, and rising 
above commiinalism nnd sect^irinnism, ivhicli are the grtati st 
barriers to our national progress The sympillietic under-.t tnditig 
of, and iho respect and loleranto for, the various religious v.'Cts 
ns preached nnd practise I )>y Unmmohuii Roy, is even today an 
nivaluablo principle for attaining solidarity 

The Trust Deed of the Bmhmo Saniaj, ncconling to whith nil 
persons without distinction of caste nnd creed can meet to„clhcr 
on equal terms nnd worsliip tlie common rather, is a docninent of 
national importance It is only on xiicli principles that ae cm fight 
for the removal of untouchahility and of tlio inequities of caste and 
creed, nnd establish a real social democracy 

Raja Eammohun Roy, Jfustafa Kcinal Taaln nnd Jfthatma 
Gandhi are the greatest friends of womanhood, as they respectively 
abolished Sait, removed the Purda syatem, and made women 
equal partners with men in n Uional struggles and national 
freedom 

Rammohun wanted that his countrymen should become modern 
m outlook nnd thought by imbibing western science and western 
political and economic ideas without at the same time destroy mg 
the inherent spirituil genius of India He had a vision of India 
as she would be, if she could attiin political freedom, a hundred 
years after him — [The Suarajytt, jSladras } 
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1 iO 

Prof Ruchi Ram Sahni 
I Speech at the Public Meeting, Punjab Brahmo Samaj, Lahore 
27th Siptembcry 1933, 

licncvcr 1 Unnlv of Rimmolniii Roy, before my miners eje 
n c3 iho pitliiro of n iinn mIio can bo trnlj cnllcil the Architect of 
Moduli Imln lie I ml the foumbilion of a grniid inlionni etlificc, 
which ho bro‘idln'*c(l on freedom and cqinlitj That grand edifice 
boa ‘=c\crnl •store j , but the wiioI» «tmctuic slaiuls on the rock of 
freedom — freedom for man, freedom for woman, freedom for tho 
'o-ealled untouchable Thiit is the real «ecret of Rammohun 
Roy’s life Onlj if people realise that ‘'ccrcf, would they truly 
honour the memory of that pioneer of Indian regeneration 

The people of Indi i, perhnp's, have not been able to hold 
aloft the torch of freedom handed to them by llio Raja They 
have not been able to complete tbo edifice of which he laid the 
found Uion That is their fault, and not the fault of the great 
teacher The Br ihino Sannj is llio fir-st society in India which 
has con i stoutly fought against iintoiichability and social and sex 
inequality A Into Brihmo never tolorites any kind of social 
oppression 

The Raja was a gieat lover of human freedom IVhen the 
newo of the inauguration of self go vein men t in Spam reached 
India he held a public dinner in Calcutta to celebrate the event 
Similarly, on his nay to England, e^eii though ho was ill, he 
in'si^led on going over to a Prench frigate to •’alute the Flag of 
the French Republic 

The Raja’s political and religious outlook knew no bounds of 
mco or clime He had studied the “cripturea of all religions, and 
had the highest respect for all of them At the same time he 
had staunch fuitli in Hinduism What he was opposed to was 
blind “upcistition mid unreasoning prejudice The great principle 
of the Brahmo Samaj and of its foimder is the realisation of the 
true spirit of Brotheihood of Jlan The Raji laid well and 
truly the foundation of freedom in India, social religious and 
political —and it is for the people of India today to realise tho 
‘•ignificance of that freedom I hope tli it the people of Lahore 
would spread this messige of Rammohun Roy far and wide in 
the province, so that when tho bigger centenary celebration is 
held during the winter months, the message of the Raja may 
have reached every hamlet in the province 

II Speech at the Memorial Meeting. Town Hall, Lahore 
27th jetmtar^, 1934 

I have been acquainted with the works and activities of the 
Raja for the last half a century , but I can truly «a> that my 
respect an I admiration for tlio Raja have grown y ear after year 
The more I think of the principles of his life and his many-^ided 
nclivtlteo, the belter I am able to undcr'tand and realize liis title 
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to give liid mine to a new tpoeli I c in, iliis evening, refer only 
to a single nspect of llie Kija’blife luid fiutli, but it is nn U'pect 
which covers, links nixl explains lus activities in m iiiy Helds 

The Raj V may fitlv be called i “B imer breaker ” He pulled 
down the birriers tint divide nee from race, religion from religion, 
and one tjpe of civilizition and culture from other types Bat 
his miaaioii was not conbiied mervlj to the work of pulling down 
birners That noiitd have been only a negati\e work Bednl 
the positive work of tiic laterimngliiig of those that were previoudj 
divided from one niotiier In other words he was a reconciler 
of apparently divergent riceo rcligioii«, civibzUions and cultiirea 
It IS well known that one of the re i^ons which took him to Kiiglautl 
was to act as an Envov of the Mughal Emperor of Delhi to the 
British Parliiment in London In a nfder sense Kanimohun 
Roy may be considered ns an Envoy from the Eu^t to the We t 
(and also from the We«t to the East) 

Rammohun Roj “-tudied the Qurin m the original Arabic, the 
Vedas and Upinishids m the original Smskrit, the Old Testament 
in Hebrew, and the New TeoLiment in Greek More than this 
In order to under^tan 1 tho o great religious w orks tlioroughlj , 
he made a wide and intimate acquaintance with the literature of 
the period during which the ' icred books had been written in tho^ 
languages He was thus able to enter into the spirit of the 
teachings of the Quran, the Vedas and the Old and New Testa 
rnents. He could interpret the e-«ential leiehjngs of all tho e 
great faiths and reconcile them with one another Accor ling to 
linn all religions were true, for they all taught the central doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God an I Brotherhood of Man For him 
the service of humanity wis m i real sen^e the ^eniceof Gotl 
It was on such a broad and liberal bisis that he foujnled the 
Brahmo Samaj ns the Ira t Deed of the bainaj says for “-tri-ngth 
ciiing tho bon Is of union between men of nil religious per«ai“ioii3 
and creeds'* He condemned c isle on moral, religious, nul above 
nil, on polilic.ll grounds, for he an I tint so long islndii ivas 
cut up into castes there could be no Indian nation 

It was III the fitne‘<s of things ih it such i m in should heconn. 
the Founder of Compamtivc Religion As Prof &ir Monicr 
Williams 8 ly , *“1110 Riji was Iht, first earnest minded mvestigUor 
of tfic bcieiice of Compiruivo Religion tint the world hid pro 
duu,d” Prof Miux ^fuller heirs a s miliir generous testimony 
to Ikiminolinn's claim, not only us the founder of Coinpintivc 
Religion, hut as tho interpreter and the reconciler of tho 
to tho East. Ho siy-i Riji Rimmohun Roy was tho fir«l to 
coinplcto n connccic 1 life-currt.nt between the Ent uni the West.’ 
According to Max Muller, he was * the inspire 1 engineer, in tho 
Imdoffiuth lint cut the chiiiiicl of conimuntcalion, this<spinlud 
buez, between 'e"! and 8<.n, land lockc 1 tn tho rigi I secLmanisn' 
of excIu«Me rerd itioii, no I «et their “tpinite surges of iiatwHil 
life into om mi„ht) worll-eurrent of uiuvcr-'il humanity” All 
honour to him ’ 
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III Speech at the Social Conference, Town Hall, Lahore 
29th January, 1934 

I lun sure the ‘spirit of Ruumohmi uoultl rejoice to find lint 
lits work and tuichings Inieiiot been lu muii It is s ml that 
when, huing been drneii out of home bv Ins fither at the age 
of “ixloen for preaching the worship of One God in «pirit he 

wandered to Tibet and beg m to preach the ^ line doctrine, he u is 
aUacked bj ome Buddhist monks On that occasion bis life uas 
sued, so the story goe by the interventio i of some uonien 
He made up his mind to do all he coul I for tlie cause of the sex 
to uhich he ol^etl hia life 

It 13 a commonplace thing now to call Rammohun Roy the 
Father of Jlodern Indii 'With a irophctic vision he vketched 
out the scheme of reforms m every hr inch and department of life 
according to which he would like Indn to progre s Not content 
with merely laying down the outline «cheme of advancement, ho 
tried to bmld up the various departments of it Imn'^elf I would 
call the grand edifice «o conceived by Riuimohun by the name 
*ibe Palace of Liberty’ The cciitrd Inlls of this palace were 
devoted to whit may be c died the lempic of Religious Lib^ly 
beciusc It was on tlio greit doctrines of the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man tiint die whole «cheme wis ba^ed 
Let no one imagine th it E immohim ever claimed to have invented 
thi3 greit doctrine himself, — nothing of the kind He fonnJ by 
hts deep and intimate studies oftheSicred Books of the Hindus 
the Moh lined ms the Christian and the other gre it f uths of the 
world that this doctrine was common to them al], "mi it was the 
Miortsightediiess of the follower^ of tho^e filths which made them 
narrow mm led and fanatic il He di covered agun that the belief 
that tnith conquer^ and not fal«eliool w is in the moral realm 
common to ill the greit filths of the ivorl I It was on ‘=uch 
common basis tbit he built hts church of the Brahmo Samaj 

It should never be forgotten tint (luring the cirlj years of 
Rimniohun Roy the co of Libcriy r.pi ih y and rmkrnilj 
was in the uir Tho French Revolution had liken plice^omc 
years curlier and the greit levelling J 

powerful ai pc il to people ill over tlio worl I i !! ,! 

Piyncs book. The Rtshfs oj Man iy I tonie out ai d vv h 
making a greit iioi e everywhere luimmohun Rov who was 
111 touch with the thought currents of Europe could not have 
rcnmitied uuniilucnctd 

The -scheme of ^ew Imb i tint he skelclicl outniilhcI|>cd 
tohu ldup VMS ihercforc a cheme b i cl on I ibcrty J^mdity 

V Ur .* ,11 d. uarlmcnts of life 1 ut its key ‘^tone was 

ir i^hut”\oiiitcl out Infurc the detlruio of the ratlicriiood of 
God and Brotherhocl of Mu. It wa, on this key MonclhUthc 
whole grind chf.ee of ^clv In I i w«. uj jiorted 
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If we ttnilersKud llio true significance of ihc doclrine of 
Libert}, Eqmlity nnd rnternity of the rreiicli Revolution, and 
the religious doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of 
Sian, both of which Rimaiolnin Roj Lept before him as lu9 guides 
wc would have no difficult} m understanding why ho was able to 
draw up a scheme of reform so comprehensive and all embncuig 
In the social sphere he made no distinction between the rights 
of men and those of women Wo find him Hhouring hard for 
ten long }ears m the face of the bitterest opposition and per^ecu 
tion to get the ahominahle cn tom of Suttee abolished, and he 
did not rest content till it was made impossible by law He 
advocated the remairinge of widow** nnd pleaded for their legal 
rights to the property of their husbands and their parents 

He condemned the caste system of the Hindus on religion'’ moral 
social and political grounds The people of today cannot renli'=e 
what persecution Brahmos had to ‘suffer for talcing a cup of ten 
with non Hindus All the older members suffered cxcommuni 
cation from their communities for many years The ‘outca^tes’ 
were only the natural result of the ca^te s} tern If there were 
no caste there would be no ‘oulcastes 

As the Builder of Modern India Eammohuti Roj declared 
that so long as the ca'*te system remained, Iiidia could not be a 
nation , and it could not have, therefore, a political future such 
ns he dreamt for it After the lapse of a hundred year”, we find 
to our shame that it is *>1111 necessaiy for a man Id e Gaiidbiji to 
lake it upon himself to uproot untouchability 

On the occasion of Ins Centenar) it is a special duty of us 
Iiidiins to pu^h forward his ini'^sion with ledoubled vigour 


1 i i 

Prof Upendra Nath Ball, M A 
Speech at the Centenary Meeting Govt College, Ludhiana 
25th Nozenther, 1933 

In his own time Rammohun was looked upon by ohseriers of 
In Inn soci il life as n great man Tlie great onenLah»t Horace 
Ilnymnn Wil’on «ni<l Hint he was no common man, nnd India 
may very well be proud of him Eloquent tributes were paid to 
his memory ly eminent ‘scholars and thinkers when the report 
of hi3 death was receive 1 in 1833 lie died in 1833 at Bristol, 
nnd It IS a matter of great plea ure that Ins Ccnlennry is being 
celebmlcil not only in all the important cities of India but also m 
Ewgland nnd America Rammohun was tlie pioneer of modem 
education nnd it u but proper that tributes shoull he pail to his 
mtmory in n Go\ eminent College Rammohiui prc«sed for llio 
tnlrodiiclion of <*€10011110 cdticniion nioiig tl c lines of European 
Umvcr«ilie'* nnd the letter he wrote to lord Amherst wns n 
remark al Ic document ns comin„ from an Indian urging the 
iicccs*ity of nio«!crnt«m 
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Rammolmn was a piophet of lloilern Iiulm, and as JIi&s Collet 
Ins said, he “presents a most instructive and inspiring: study for 
the ne^^ India of which he is the type and pioneer ” India is 
pulnting today with a consciousness of her greatness But m 
tho days of Kammohun, she was pa Sing through dark clouds 
The Moslem Kale had collapsed, and the Bntigli were still 
straggling for supremacy In this period of tiaimtion Rammohun 
gave a turn to the life of his people He desiied his countrymen 
to set (heir own liou-'e in order Larly m life he de\ eloped theistic 
tendencies He had suffered for his convictions, but throughout 
his life he remained true to the light he had received He roused 
up his countrymen from llieir traditional apithy, and prepared 
them to tale up their position among the nations of the world 
He taught the hrat lessons of patriotism and public service The 
cruel custom of tlie bunjjng of Hindu widowi» was abolished 
mostly at his instvnce He did not find rest so long ns he found 
that widows were being forcibly put to death in th<' name of 
custom 

He protested against the reptile lion 3 put upon the liberty of the 
Prc«3 by the Regulatio 1 issued by the Acting Governor General 
Adam, and his petition against it was a remarkable document of 
human iiiteresL Though the citizen of a subject country, he 
demanded the full lights of a free citizen In his Evidence before 
the Select (Committee of the House of Commons he urged for 
a number of reforms which would have made India toko her 
place among the other nations on a footing of equality Ho 
suggested the «ettlcinent of well to do English landlords in India 
in the belief that they would improve the condition of the iiia«<5e«, 
and on the development of good relations between the landlords 
and the tenants they would pre^s for constitutional progress for 
India He h ul no inferiority coinple\ m him lie believed that 
India could contribute to world culture and she could aNo grow 
by taking le sons from others \Ve are in the midst of a world 
culture, and we can ill afford to stnnd aloof from world inovenients 
Mies Collet e«xid that Rammohun * led tlie way from the Orientalism 
of the pa t, not to but through Western culture, towards n 
civilization which was neither Western nor Eastern, but something 
vastly larger and noliler than both 

The power that impelled him to undertake such tasks was 
Religion Rammohun was n devout believer m God, who, he felt, 
inspired him with all noble impulses His religion was all- 
comprehensive, and he cheri'lied deep respect for all dispcnoations 
and all teachers and prophet" He approached his God in (ho 
quietness of liis heart, and +-!iowcl his love towards Him by good 
works and philanthropy 

Ko man has done «o much for the consolidation of national 
lift m India ns tho Raj \ has hy nppoabng to Ins country to give 
up I lolatry and ca«to system, whnli, he Ixbe^ed, divuhd the 
nation If tiie«e were reniovcit mo-»l of the difl«.rencc« between 
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difierent groups wonltl (It ippenr IIis ide*; of unity wns vmtllj 
expressed ni tlie linhmo Sunij uliere he inriteil ill to worship 
one God in a epiiit of hnrinon> and iiumilitj Rnmmoliun 
never preached religion fiom the pulpit, hut by quiet conversation 
and clo«e reasoning he perfoinied Ins work of enlightenment 

He was the foremnner of the Now Age, an apostle of Motlcrn 
Democracy He wanted lo bring about a rccoiicibalion between 
the past and the piespnt, and his eyes were beaming with the 
hopes of a bright future — {The Tribuuet Lahore ) 


1 1 a 

Mr, K, P, S. Menon 

Address at the Centenary Meeting, Colombo 
27th September, 1933 

Mr Sfenon smd that a hundred years had passed since the 
death of Raja Rammoluin Roj, but Ins fundamental dream, the 
spiritual and cultural ninlj of Indii, still remained unfulfilled 
Perhaps the more critical among modern Indians might say that 
that meant that either liisdreim was unattainahle, or that Ram 
inohun Roy was not capable of reali'ing his (lre"in Let them 
franklj admit that Rnmmohun Roy was not successful m seeing 
hi3 dream fulfilled hut let them nt the same time remember that 
success and greatness were not convertible terms Not nil successful 
men were great If thej were identical one with the other, ono 
of the greatest men in the world toflaj would he Lord Rothermere, 
{laughter) , and one of the greatest pieces of literature would be 
His Lordship’s Daily Mail (Rcue'wed laughter ) In judging 
the greatness of men like Rammoliiin Roy, liowever, they must 
adopt n higher criterion than success^ — not what lie did for his 
own generation, hut what he left for succeeding generations to 
accompli h ^ 

Rut the speaker did not for a moment mean to say that Rnm- 
inohun Roj was deficient in practical achievement, or that he was n 
mere dreamer, and only n visionary He was n dreamer, but be 
was nl«o a realist, who dreamed by night and worked by day 
Ho had a positive passion for wor! , and he vhd as much work and 
achieved a* much as would croud into a hundred lives and m 
that respect he was un loubtedlj great llts mot notable tnunipb 
was m the sphere of social reform A previous speaker had that 
evening given the meeting a fascinating account of Rnmmohun 
Ro>’a championship of the cause of women, but ptrhaps that 
epcakcr was too modest to “aj how much the women hn I championed 
the cause of IlAmmohun Roy {Laughter ) But for the kindness 
of women in Tibet la might have died, — iiiiwepl, tinliotiourerl an 1 
iiii«uiig He was ihe kiughiermnt of women, and coiiscqucnilj 
remniiieil nlwavs a favourite of women 
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Sfr Slenon then went on to speak of Rinunohun Roy s «»ucce!»3 
ful efforts to suppre's niul ‘sanl that he was always on the 

«i(le of the nntler (log Theory of the under dog nlwajs reached 
him, no matter from where it came His <!}mpa tines, weie more 
than national thej were international — (Ahridged from tlie 
Ceylon Daily Ncus, Colombo ) 
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Dr. V. N Naik, M A 

Address at the Centenary Meeting, Bombay 
27ih Sepievtber^ 1933 

In a memorable addiess on Rammohun Roy, Jus.lice Rnnade 
enumerated the characteristics of greatne: which arc first, 
sincentj of conviction, and energetic action following upon that 
conviction, secondly, a magnetism that attracts and inspires, 
and the power to look at life steadily and ns a whole , and thirdly, 
persistency to live up to that power We know from history 
that heroes are cast m the mould made of these essential 
ingredients Rammohun Roy was a personality of that type 

He was his own leader, because he was intellectually great 
and morallj firm It is rare in any age to get in one person a 
comhiiiRtion of these two qualities Those who are intellectually 
great — the thinkers and philosophers the savants and the wise 
ones — are not unoften over cautiou® infirm of will They weigh 
and balance so much that iheir action results in a minus quantity 
Whereas those who are stiong in will and bold in action — heroic ns 
We call lhcm~are not unoften chnracten=ed by n minus quintilj in 
point of intellectual grasp 'We will not discuss who benefits the world 
more, or who pushes it along in advancement and progress Suffice 
It to say that m the life of a nation, the longest road often proves in 
the end not only the sifest but the shortest Rammohun Roy 
combined in his life intellectual greatne s with moral fervour ami 
courage m a rare combination He had not only a clear vision 
of what India needed he had also the habit of greatness to Inj 
down, all alone , the lines and the foundations of the superstructure 
in which that vision could be made to emhod} itself 

He was no amateurish lover of freedom It was not with him 
intellectual conviction men.lj, or moral enthusiasm divorced from 
the ways and means to achieve it He was not, that is to say, a 
mere Erasmus or Melancthon. nor a mere Luther He combined 
the fervour and deep conviction of the latter with the intcllectaal 
breadth, insight culture and wisdom of the former Are we really 
i-ich todaj in leaders that are reformers, and m rt formers that are 
leaders ? Wo swear by frecilom but in act stifle both opinion an 1 
conscience o work in the spint of the saying that mj doxy 
must bo all men s dox) ' ’ Hence slogan*, catchwords and «tunts of 
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ill kinds are “so rimpint among u® Ueasoncd scrutiny is 
completely at a discount Rnmniobun Roj was in bis age in the 
nunont) of one in the opinions that he held But we, todiy, quail to 
be m a mmonty, and swallow ing our personal conviction®, would 
shout with the mh}Ority 

Rammohun Roy was a nitional leader who Iran cendtd 
mtiomlism He was a citizen of the world, who loved and 
understood hts coimtrj the better for that co«niopolttia outlook 
He W 1 S a modern in the da} s when the modern spirit m Iiidn 
was yet to be born And he w is an ancient to liis own generation, 
when that generation hid coiupletelj forgotten how their forefathers 
hid thought on the deeper problems of life and philo«oph} 

He was a pioneer in journalism, and yet in tho^e fiur off diy» 
he stopped the publication of bi® Peronn piper, rather than cubinit 
to its being Issued under i liceii'ie from goi eminent The rea'^oiiM 
tbit he has given are well worth noting even now Says he as 
early as iS^d — After incurring the disrepute of solicitation, and 
suffering the dishonour of making an affidavit the constant 
apprehension of the licence being recalled bj Government which 
would disgrace the person m the eyes of the world, must create 
such anxiety as to destroy his Peace of vuud, because a min, 
b} nature liable to err lu telling the tmth cannot help sometimes 
making use of words and selecting phrases tbit might be 
unpleasant to Government He prophesied that this method of 
muzzling the Press would encourige ‘ the evasion of establish mg' 
fictitious proprietors’, which he maintained wa*- ‘ contnry to law 
and repugnant to con*^ciencc ’ There are journ aba ts toda}, of not 
a few of whom it could be as erteil without injustice that they do 
the «ort of evasion which Rammohun considered as repugnant 
And it cannot be denied that it is the licencing method albeit 
under a pew name and with heavier penalties accompanying it, 
that encourage that evasion Rammohun fought hard nnd 
consUlutionallj to do awaj with tlua form of Press Ordinance 
He petitioned to the Ring m Council, — a petition tint one of his 
eminent biographers has described ‘as one of the noblest pieces 
of RngbsU to which Rammohun put Ins linnd ’ It w is after Ins 
death that the Indian Press was restored its freedom by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe And yet his fight for freedom was not forgotten At 
a dinner given to Sir Charles Metc.ilfe in honour of the Free Pre^s 
in 1833 Mr Leith propo d n toist to the memory of Raji 
Rammohun Roy, ns llic noble t and the nio«t powerful worker in 
tint cau«e 

In religion, in social reform, in journalism m e location, in 
hcliolnrship, in international relal ons and national outlook, it woul 1 
be idle to den} that wo have nhanced some littio waj further than 
the times opening with the regime of \\ nrren IIa«tings m Calcutta 
But whatever the d ff rtneo in our favour between llio«o limes 
mil lht*e politiciUy, so idly mil CeononiieiU}, and in point 
of rtligion and etilturv we cannot gaiinay the fict (to quota the 
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fiuuoii'. ttonls in y«/nfs Cacsrt/*,) lint ncro^'s t centurj mul a half 
lhat Ills passed btnco lus birth in 1772, Rimmolum Koy still 
bestrides the Inditin iiorld like a Colo'-'in He had a prophetic 

\isionof thoindiito be, in tho«c dajs of Cimmerian daikne^s and 

of Buperstilious clinging to old forms that ho witnessed around 
him And he had not only the vision and the pre vi®ion, but 
what is Hirer still, the abiht) and the power of will to map out 
the ground of it all, and la> out the lines of the broad foundations 
on which alone the superstructure of our national life could bo 
soundly erected 

He strove hard in his day and succeeded m e\tingui'’hing the 
fires of the Suttee, m stopping the wail of the baby wife and 
the Indian widow Ho opened the doors of English education to 
man and woman alike He made people understand the rich 
treasure of thought and civilisation that they had inhented frotn 
their own pn^t , he taught them to prirc what was \aluable in that 
treasure, and brush a^sido the cobwebs that had settled upon it, 
and, above nil, he added to that the rich inheritance from fre«h 
conquests and explorations in new fields, so tint the old be 
transformed by the new and the new be a imilated to the vital 
that was in the old He was for truth, and for service through 
truth as he saw it 


His verdict, given m 1831, lint “the enemies of liberty and 
friends of despotmn have nevei been, and never will be, ultminte j 
successful,” has to be borne well m mind, not onlj so far as 
political liberty is concerned, but more "till by the ® 

social and religious and economic freedom as well le 

distinctions of castes, introducing innumerable divisions anti 
subdivisions among us had entirelj deprived us of patriotic 
feeling’, asserts Raja Rammolnin Roj, and he adds the mullitudo 
of religious rites and ceremonies and the laws of purification had 
toUaU> disqualified us from undertaking inj difiicult enterprise 
A change, therefore, must take place in religion, 
sale of our political advantage and soj:tal comfort J. n^e 
words niaj not commend themselves to our friends m the Stnatan^^st 
camp, but the lap-e of a century since they were uimrcd, has not 
made the truth they contain either mapplicahle or 
state of things that wo witness J 

m tho deeper things of life and in the forces that build up, we are 
elillnot fLher ahead of the position that Raja Rammohun hal 
taken m his age . , , , , , 

Emerson has described how the "cholar and the patriot, if blended 
to-edmr becomes Iho regenerating influence of bis country, and 
rtac es from bis ow n generation to posterity Such was Rammohun. 

b», wS 

bSn.rft^cro t,fpdit.cnl ewqueU pml «pan-.on was ropiaiy 

PuKetiMn- ll.oold mP manner tint TCrj fen, c-cccpl Rimmobun, 

kuM forT-ee An.I bo ehalUtl out tbe linoe ot .ocml ami 
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religious con'oliclnlion nncl reconstruction, long before political 
consolidation could ercn begin 

Raja Eammolmn Roj was born 15 years after the Battle 
of Plaseey, which gave the Bnti-hers their first and strong foothold 
in the Kocth of India He died ^3 jears before the Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria His vi«it to England, as ambassador from the 
nominal Emperor of Delhi, marks t! t end of Ins career The 
Evidence he gave before the Committee of the Commons appointeil 
for the renewal of the Cbarter of the East India Company, gives 
us a complete re ume of his political opinion®, as al-o the picture 
of his lime®, — time® of anarchy, mi®nile, political ineptitude, cra«5 
•superstition, moral corruption, and national humiliation and 
degradation following in iVieir wake He did not live to ®ec the 
epoch of political reform opening in India The Renascence that 
came Inter was indeed begun b> him And jet the lines of that 
consolidation and reconstruction he had markeil out with a fullness 
which stamps him as a patriot, stato®man and refonner of no 
mean rank 

He had outlined the consolidation of the country in the inlcrc ts 
of the people, and the con«olidntion of the people from within 
through social and religious nmcliomlion, in the interest of frcetlom 
and democracy 

He has left to us all the prcciou-* ligacj of a noble ideal and of a 
t>lrcnttQU3 life li\ eil m pursuit of that ideal Would ih it nc couhl profit 
by It better than wc have done m the past, and cea®e ninning 
after such will-o’ the-wisps as lead us not on the high HniK 
but in maishcs and bog« to onr own rum, and to the desp-ur ami 
confusion of the country wo serve It i® as the tj pe of a true patriot 
that I would hold him np to your omutalion, on the occasion that 
has calletl us together in this hall, namelj , this Ckntcnarj cclehralion 
Woull lhal we coul I prove, lij our hfo and our conduct, wortlij 
of the gnat ancestor whom «e claim as our verj own If Indii 
will hut follow him in ktlcr ami m spirit, she need not despair 
— fAlin Igwl from the Snboiha Pirtr/irr, Bjnihij ) 
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Rev. James Kcllock, M.D. 

Principal rSHjon Collfgi 

Address at the Centenary Meeting, Bombay 
2^th 19 j3 

Wean ndled lierv iCNhytido honour lathe memory of 
A gw-ai win I c* cem ii a pnrilego lo hare Ucn n«kr«lt» 
lake putt m ihcse relfl ral or* an I l> »jw-ak m the Man hr of the 
Enrtl ina Kims), wt ich ts an < ff*’ oot r r radu r a diiret •tc*een tant 
rf iSit »}Vnl ! rioT mcM ef irl u® rcf^tai witch Itimniol un 
l.'y larnr*«‘l »j\io iS^ Ide of In tia n I ul over 100 Vtar* a"0 
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AVondciing why it is that I, a profc'-'or in n Scottish Jlission 
College, ba\o been invited to address jou on this occasion, I like 
to think that perhaps it is not without reference to that stoim of 
hostility, criticism and opprobrium tint Ramniohun Roj had at 
one period of hts caiccr to face, and in connection with which he 
wrote as follows — ‘ ihis raided such a feeling agnnst me, that 
I was at last deserted bj everj per'^on except two or three Scotti-'h 
friends, to whom, and to the nation to which thej belong, I alwajs 
feel grateful ” 


I propose, during the time at my di'iposal this evening to 
consider with jou the choices a\hich Kammoluin Ro> made Xhe 
power and capacity for clioo-iing the ends of his activities and the 
methods of lus living is the dminguislimg feature of Jlfa;!— it is 
tho thing that demarcates him from all the lower animals that 
follow the unqiio'^tioned ways of unmodified instinct Jlaii chooses 
what aims he "hall follow, how he can adipt the environment 
to hi6 purpose", how he cm make life interesting and worthy That 
IS the gcnenl characteristic of Man What is the Great Man ? The 
great man is the man who chooses rightly amid great and significant 
alterations The great mm, it “eems tome, is tlic man whom 
circnmstances have placed amid conditions that call for a great 
choice, — who his the insight and capacity to choose rightly nmul 
things that bear upon the very foundation and structure of human 
"ociet\ , 

If I but menhon the names of "omo of the woild s great ones, 
50 U will feel I think, that the mun mark of their greatness lies m 
an activity, by which they choose ways of life and thought which 
profoundly infiuence the lues of their fellowmen Think of 
fat Paul, Luther, Hampden Tho nltimdes they cho"e, the ways of 
life they promulgated, wete worked into the very tevture m the 
bfo of their fellow men So is it in the cn^e of Gandhi and Lenin 
and Mussolini 


It IS a noticeable thing that the choosing— the great choice of 
the great man—is always iccomptmcd with "trun, tension, "uOtripg, 
because It involves breal mg with the old, the accustomed, the 
lime hallowed Rammohun Roy evpencnced this tension early 
mhishfo when as a young man he had to leave his home on 
account of the hostility routed m his father by h.s attacks on 

‘"^'’^Snmoliun Roy cho"c clearly and (Ucu.vclj in the four great 
realms of human experience -the religion", the social, the 
polilital and the economic 

It was m the sphere of religion that h.s cl.o.ce was n, 0 "t 
mdical, and its effects most far reichmg, and m connection with 
which tho hostility roii cd ngaiiut him was greatest \\ ith 
-I „,,viclioii he embraced inonolheum and 

&:i'] • or " o ° or I° P O One L.omol. Un-rorchnllc «ml 
dcclmd for the wor mp Previrver of tho 

Umxtree^’'' II.s relmqm bincnt of ulohlry was ns h.s fnend and 
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collengue Rev Mr Ad'im ‘'iicl, “tlj solute, totil, public niul 
uncompronu«ing” Like in Old Testament prophet lie thundered 
ngainst the delusions iiid the evils of woishipping stocks nnd 
stones instead of the Eteinil Spirit, ind swept n«ide as follies (he 
efforts of some European writers to pillinte and to «often the crass 
(acts of Hindu idolatry by allegoncal interpretation He cited against 
tho'o who would justifj ulolalrj the *Pran prati«htha’ ceremony 
nnd all that it involved with regard to the mfu'iioii into the 
image not only of life hut of ‘=upernatiiral power With a moral 
indignation similar to that of Plato he recalls the stones told 
concerning the unworthy, obscene and sinful activities of gods 
and godlings, nnd denounces them for their corrupliiig influence 
upon the minds of tho«e who arc taught to regard such imperfect 
beings as divine 

He cho«c the Prccci>ts o} Jesus He says * I he consequence 
of mj long nnd uninterrupted re-earches into religious truth has 
been that I have found the doctrines of Christ more conducive 
to moral principles and hotter adapted for the u^e of rational 
beings, than anj others that have come to my knowledge ” 
With his characteristic enterprise he set about making thc«o 
Precepts available for his cOUntr) men, collecting them out of the 
(jO^pcls nnd publishing them in 18 JO, under the title T/rv 
Precepts o/ Jcstis, the Guide to Pence and Hapjuicss lie 
tells us wh> he clio'c the Precepts of Jesus The Hindu*', he 
Fn>«, ‘are, ivilh a fer cvceptioiis iminer«cil in gross idolntry, nnd 
in belief of the mo«t evlrnvagunt deccriplion respecting futurity, 
nntiquit}, nnd the miracles of their deities nnd saints, ns hnndcd 
down to them and rtconlcd ni their ancient hook- ^\<ighing 
lhe«e circumstaniM-'* nml anxiou'* from his long CNpcrienco of religious 
contro\er«j with the natives, to avoid further dtspiifnlion with 
them tho Compiler echcled thco Precepts o/JcstisP because, he 
paid, the} were «uch as could be iimver^iilly accepted, nnd “obedience 
to which ho btlieved mo-'t iwculinrlj required of a Christian, nnd 
Piich ns could b} no means tend, m iloclrinc, to cveite the religious 
bomir of Mwhoiwe law* or the «coirs of Hindoo* ’* 
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the Trinity ntul the Incirmtion weic nccretiona to the pure leligion 
ofJeaus I ilonot go into thia heie, but woiihl refer you foi im 
e\cellent discussion of the question to Jin ml d P irekh 3 Ltfc oj 
RammohnuRoy The truth is thnt Rimmohun Roy cmniot be 
unambiguous!} classified in this connection He was u Christnn 
with the Christians and a Hindu with the Hindus He retained 
his Bmhmnniciil rights and 1 ept the ndes of c i^te. and }et he 
could wide (1824) to an Ameiicui fiicnd as follows Chiislmnilj, 
if properly inculcated, has a greitei tendency to improio le 
moral and politic il state of mankind, than an) other known 
religious system " 

He chose the abolition of “^nd wis i mighty fictor in 

the movement for the stopping of that dreadful practice He ^poke, 
wrote and agitated for its immediate abolition ^ 
of the matter, he showed in a pamphkt entitled Modern Encroach- 
ments on the Ancient Rights of Females accoiding to the Hindu Law 
of Inhei dance , that the cniel cudom aro«e from the f ict that no 
provision was m ide b} the modern Hindus for women ns «uc i 
m the inheritance of property Rammohun Ro} w is consulted by 
Lord Bentuicl , when he was coidempl ding that act of true states- 
munshipby which S»f/cc was made illegal, and government wis 
greatly fortified m ds intention hy Rammohun 

tluts«/tcc 19 not enjoined by the sacred scriptures of the Hindu 

religion 

The truth seems to be that hi= differences 
Hinduism and organised Chnstiamt} kept biin 
identifying himself with either "“S 

ns Mr Adam (the Bapti t miasionaij who was depute 1 to 
turn Ranimohui/ Roy towuds orthodox airist.amt} »-\'vho was 
himself converted to Rammohun Rojs Undarmn position) «ajs^ 

The profession of Christianity ^ ^ J 

Circumstances of this country identi j 

whom he differs as widely as from thoso with ^ 

identified He has therefore only a choice of evils and he has 
In ie to chosen that which, although he ^rouns uiide^^^^^^^^ 

&e'x kIsi-’k 7«: 

to crmmrnT\h?s monotheist.^ ethical faith to Ins countrjmen 
Ile waS nX^ form of belief . a 

lie wameu nc UK. s,r,cie»t monotheism «cemc I manywi} 

uhicl. J wTnTto do anything tint wool 1 make it 

compromiseil, no -ountrimea to follow him along the line of 

religious society, the Brihnio Simaj m lS-8 

n.,l c,-.o, Ho, 
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was a powerful nflvocnle of cthicntion, llmt prent «olvcnt of socjaI 
problems Anti not onlj dkl ho ndvocUo cdncntion lu Itis speeches 
and writings but be inihnlcd uid fo«tcred in'inj important ediica- 
tiomil institutions Ho phjed an important part in drawing the 
Chriatnn Missions into tlie spliero of Iiiilnn education When the 
Scottidi Ciinplnin toCnlcutti sent n pt,lilion to the Gencnl 
As'seinblj of the Cliurch m IRJI ihrecting its attention to Indn 
ns a fioM for mis-ioinri work, Ilaminohun Koj’ snpiK)rted the 
incinornl m a sepanife communication expressing his Jnppmc s 
at the prospect of such nn entenineo proving conducive to the 
difliiston of religious md moral knowlotlge in India These 
mlvances resulted in tlie Ilev Alexander Pnfl coming to Calcutta in 
1830 Ho was taken to visit nnmmohun Hoy, who, after listening 
to the voung mi^sionarj 's account of hts aim** and pi ins, cxpre-'-'Ctl 
general approval, agreeing that all true education ought to be religious 
‘since ibe object was not merely to give information, but to develop 
ami regulate all the powers of the mind, the emotions am! the 
working of the conscience ’’ naniinohiui Roy not only cnconragetl 
Dull with his undcrsLaiuling symp ilhy, but abo he found him a 
building in which to liou'-c hi» ‘fthool, per luded his friends to ''end 
their sons to be taught by HufT, and liolped to ilispel the fear of 
reading tlie Bihlo which for a time looked like keeping the early 
pupils awaj 

Rammohun Roy very emphatically cho c Western education 
The Government were on tihe point of yielding to the insistence of 
the Orientalists who wanted Indian education to be directed along 
the lines of Sanskrit and Arabic culture Rnmmobup Roy flung the 
weight of his advocacy of the Western learning into the «calc, and 
won the victory foi it He felt that nn Onenlali«ed education 
would keep India in ilGdia!valism, whereas what was needed was 
a learning that was inspired by the modern ideal and adapted to 
modern conditions He foresaw that Western education would 
bring about a renaissance '■nd create a new India 

In the Political sphere, Rammohnn Roy mainLained an 
attitude of cordial acceptance of the British connection In recent 
years Indian poblici ins have been inclined to recent the British 
connection or to ncquie«ce in it with an unhappy and grudging 
spirit. Forty or fifty years ago, politicians like Mahadev Gorind 
Ranade accepted it as a necessary di cip’une, uselul lor Indioi’a 
social and political education But Rammohun Roy reganled it 
ns nn almost unmixcd bles-ing Speaking of the attitude of his 
Brahmo Samaj. he wrote — “Among other objects we frequently 
offer up our humble thanks to God for the blessings of British 
Rule m India and sincerely pray that it may continue in its 
beneficent opcnlions for centuries to come ” 

This satisficlion with British Rule was not incompatiblo wiib 
a love of freetlom or with a fore«ight of the time when India 
woull come into its national henUige ‘Love of freedom,*’ said 
Mr kilim, was perhaps the *tron go t pass I on of his soul, freetlom 

4W luMMOiiL'x ro\ crNTB>jinv 
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not of action merolj, but of tliousht” He Indm a liucdred 
jears after bis own daj endued uiib the spirit effectudly to 
reoist unjust nnd oppressive measure^ He saw the question 
arising m the future uhelher India was to be a willing ally or tUe 
British Empire, or a determined cnemj, troublesome and aDiioying 
Erecdoiu of speech — the tendency to the suppression of which in 
so man) countries in our own day is **0 portentous and oisconcer 
uig a fact— u as regarded b) Riimmohnn Ro> as a necessirj 
condition of he ilth) political life A Got eminent ordinance which 
shickled the freedom of the Pre^s was the occasion of a ;siiltoii 
like protest against what he regarded as an attack on t le m ii i 
safeguard of liberty, and m hi*, protest ho invokes against the 
arhitrarj e\erci«e of British power the principles and traditions 
which arc distinctive of British history ” 


As regards the economic ■sphere, we sliall content ourselves with 
calling attention to the fact that Eammohun Roy pleaded strongly 
m the interests of tho=e voiceless million^ the agricultural peasants 
of India He appealed to tlie Govern incut to do all in its power 
to alleviate their miseries, and especnillj he urged that re orui 
should be carried out along the line of gumg the peasant security 
of tcnuie and a permanent interest m the soil 

Rimmoluin Roy was a great man endued with 
powers of mind and excellencies of diameter 
he was m the wide sweep of hts thought the breadth of . 

the truthfulness of his moral judgment, the f X f 

spiritual insight t He is great as 
persevennglj amid the multifarious iiid chaotic e 
social environment wherein three great culture:. Phristinir 

thoir streams-the Hindu the Mahomedan and 
He IS great because the choices he made were a( en i,p„-gcent 
for multitudes of h.s fellow men And his gmatness « ^e'.eficcnt 
greatness because his choices were , „p„orv we 

progress and happiness So who«e lives have 

give thanks to God for him Tor great 
wrought beueficcntly are God a precious gi 
Sttbodha Palnkn, Bombaj ) 
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Mr. F. E. James, ^ L A 
Address at the Centenary Meeting, ew e i 
16th December, 1933 

XT T.' 1- T r A said that the Centenary celebrations 

^ While ho was in Bengal, he at ten led 

were not foreign to him memory of Immmoliun Ko) 

all the meeting* hell of In -lory which was very 

Rammohun Roy lived dur ii u^^ the flr*l Governor 

‘igmOcant to Imln Intliejear 
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Gencnl of lotlii crnie to this country In tlie yenr he dieil, n now 
Bill gnrnling more reforms in the politicil sphere \ns pi'sei? hj 
Pnrlnment for this coiinlrj One tiling tint fetrucU the opoiker 
wns tint Rninmohmi Roj vns n religious reformer in his eulj 
jenrs, but iii later 3 cars he was n politic il reformer too IJo 
hil sufitred per eeiitioii from the meinl ers of Ins o\ui coiumunitj, 
who considereit him unorthodox There came u tune in Bcngil 
when the intlueiice of the ’West fiist begin to touch Fi tern 
teaching*, and it moved mtiny dormant things which ga\e hirlh 
to grcit political and *ocial moaenient Rainmohtin Roy was 
the outstanding figure in the initial stages of tho*e movement , 
(in I the speaker appreciated Ins catholicity of life Rninmolitin 
Roy believed m equal partner hip between India and Bntiin 
He I new that they had many things to give and tike from each 
Other Only when they liul settled adju«lmcnts between the two 
nation* would historians be able to *ay what hid been to the 
mutual gaol of each country 

Continuing, Sir James said that Rammohun Roy was one 
of tho greatest huillers of Modern Indn, and was nI*o a greit 
internnlioijalist Ue went to Europe at a time when depressed 
people were rising ngainat their opj re*«or*, and Iibcrition move- 
ments were forging nhead in that continent I^ntioiiali t ns he 
was he lookeil aheal beyond the confines of Ins own country, 
and thus came to die in a foreign land Rut nllhough he dun! 
in a foreign land, he died at a liino when the ideals for which In, 
stood had blossomctl into full freedom 

Concluling Mr James piid his tribute to the mljonabsllc 
outlook of life of Rammohun Roy and eaid “\\ o are living at rt 
time nhcit liheml ikals «re nt ft di-coiiiit let I believe that 
tho tdeils for which Rammohun Roy ■=tool are more iicce*eiry 
lotlay than lu the pn*t 
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Rnmmolmn Roy wn:, born «n the jenr in \\hich the fir^t 
Governor General was appointed to India (1774) He belonged 
tonBnrbmin famtlj Ihe fir^t period of Rammohun s life might 
be tal cn as that e\tending up to 1790, when he was 16 years 
old Up to that time his education had been directed b> us father 
He was «>ent to Patna to learn Persian and Arabic, nml th^e he 
enmo into contact with Jlahomedanism, and po's^ibly also with the 
Buddhist religion Later, he was sent to Benares to study the 
ancient Sanskrit language, and in 1790 he returned home already 
convinced and determined as an opponent of idolalrj . 1 here was 

no peace in Ins familj after his return, ns neither his father nor his 
mother could understand what had happened to their "on, and Inej 
went to the extreme length of driving him out of tin, home 

For four 3 ears he wandered from province to province and eien 
to the frontiers of Tibet, and it was not unliU79G when he was 
22 years old, that he commenced the study of the Engb'^h language, 
although later on he was a foremost supporter of Western educa^tion 
in India It was then also that Ins opposition took deBnile shnp 
to certain superstitious rites particularly in connection with the 
treatment of women , , , n i 

In 1804 Ins father died, and witii a freer hand he began publish- 
ing pamphlets in Persian, Arabic and Bengali In this he was an 
expert, and, to quote a sentence from his own work,— becau e that 
‘sentence explained wh> the speaker had been selected to take the 
chair that evening -“This (the publication of the pamphlets) ra.^d 
»ucl, a fecims nsa,„st me lint I nl 1-nt ile"crlea bj 
person except tuo or three of mj Scottish friemU , an 
to the nation to which they belong I alwajs feel gratetul 
Prom 1800 until 1812 he was emplojed in 
m various parts of Bengal but m 1814 he re irei 
GdculLa, anti built a bouse winch became the centre ^ 
wlncb was to become ibc Brabmo Siinaj ro , , j 

dc^oled himself entirely to "’ilnTScv Irer^ !X am 

opecinllj religion, becaure be reilised, (w J! coctal reform 
to lo^e sitbt of,) that without a 'onntl religious faith 
wasbkcls bring no results at all for the socnl cati-^ 

From that jear ^ Fnnlly m 1 830 he went to 

for rtligious tolerance and for tru h ij.g fir,t Indian of rank 

England it being «uiil of b"” ,1, rough the inveterate 

and mfluenco nho had black waters He went to 

prejudices of centuries b> . j „h,ch hnu been pa^^ed 

Fngland becau«o ba enrod * - ^ 

nbob«hing Sail might "ot b® c ^ England, 

the Ceylon Daily Reus, Colombo ) 
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General of Inrti i cinie to this cottntrf In Iho jeir Ijo a new 
BiU grnniin" more rtforma i» tlic poltUcal «phero wnapn-^^ul I»> 
Parliament for ihia cotuilrj One tiling that felruck the fepciker 
was tint Emimioliun Poj mis a religions reformer in liis tnrlj 
jcir9, but in liter )Lnr3 he was a political reformer too IIo 
hml siifltrcil persecution from the inemhers of his own cotuinunii)t 
uho consulcreit Jinn uciortliodov There cime a time iii IJeitgil 
uheu the inllnencc of the Wtst first begun to touch Kn-ferii 
teiclimg'!, niul it moveil many dormant things uhtcli gint birth 
to greit political and foeial moicnient« ilaiiimohnii Jloy 
the outstanding figuro in the uiilml ‘•Ingts of iho e movements, 

niul the Bpealvcr appreciated his catholicity of life Itammohuii 

Roj believed m eqiiil pirincr^Iiip betneen India and Brilmn. 
He knew ibnt lhe> hid many things to gi\o and Like from each 
Ollier Only when they had settled ndjn«tnieiit3 between the two 
nation", would hiatornns bo able to si} iihat hid been to tbo 
mutual good of each country. 

Continuing, Jlr James Slid lint Ramnioltuii Roy was one 
of the greatest builders of Jlodein Xiidiii, and was nl^o a great 
internationalist He went to Europe at n time wlien depressed 
people were rising ngiinst their oppressor®, nnd liber ition move- 
ments were forging ilicid in that continent Antionalist ns Jio 
wi®, he looked aheid beyond the confines of Ins own country, 

and thus came to die in a foreign land But although he died 

in'! fotetgn land, he died at a time nheii the ideals fornbicbhc 
stood had blossomed into full freedom 

Concluding, Mr James piid bis tribute to tlie nitionnlistlc 
outlook of life of Rnmmobnn Roy, and "aid, “IVeare living at a 
time when libenl ideals are at n discount Yet I believe that 
the ideils for which Riininohun Roy stood are more necessary 
today than in tlie past ” 
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Rev. J. G. W. Hendrie 

llimster St Andren a Scots kirk Colombo 
Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting, Colombo 
27t/i Sejitember, 1933 

Rev Hendrie, addressing the meeting, expl lined that they bid 
met that afternoon to have their memories refreshed about the 
ideals for which Rammohun Roy had lived, and to pay a tribute to 
nlut be had in bis lifetime accomplished He refeired to the fact 
that on Ins death Rammolmn Roy was buried under sonic elm trees 
in Stapleton Grove, Bristol, without any religious ceremony, and 
that 10 years later his remains were removed to one of the Bristol 
cemeteries The life and woik of Rammohun were summed up by 
bi9 friend in tho memorial tablet over liis grave, (vjrfc Plate facing 
p lOl of Part II of this book ) which Rev Hendrie read out in full 
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Rflmmoliun Roj \\r\% liorn in tho jeir in ^l.ich the first 
Governor Gcncnl nppoinJed to India (1774) He belong«l 
toanmlimm fanulj 'Ihofir^t period ot Rainmohun s life might 
be taken ns lint extending np to 1790, when he nns I G years 
old Up to lint time Ins education Ind been directed bj his fattier 
He was sent to Patna to learn Persian and Aribic, and 
came into contact nith Maliomedanism, and possiUj also Avith the 
Buddhist religion Later, hew is sent to Benares to study the 
ancient Sanskrit language, and in 1790 ho returned hoi^ already 
convinced and determined ns an opponent of idolatry i hero was 
no pence in his familj after his return, ns neither his father nor liis 
mother could understand what had happened to their "on. and they 
went to the extreme length of driving him out of the home 

Tor four 3 ears he wandered from proMiice to province, and even 
to the frontiers of Tibet, and it Avas not until 179G when lie was 
22 years old, that he commenced the study of the English language, 
nUhough later on he was a foremost supporter of Western education 
in India It was then also that his opposition took defan t to shape 
to certain superstitious rites particular!} m connection with the 
treatment of women , , , 1 1 t 

111 1804 his father died, and with a freer hand he began publish 
Ang pamphlets in Persian, Arabic and Bengali In this he Avns an 
expert, and, to quote a sentence from Ins own work,— because that 
sentence explained why the speal cr had selected to take the 

chair that even mg, -“This (the publication of the ‘ 

«uch a feeling agaiii'^t mo that I avis at last t esi.r c y 
person except two or three of my Scotti h friends , am 
to the nation to Avhich they belong I ahva} s feel gra e 

From 1800 ..nia 1812 he was 

arcri^anT We became .he eeaWe c.-., 

«lucl, was to bceoioe .he B"''"'” fmni rrom .hat^j.me^I..j 
dcvoteiHumself entirJj to today apt 

specially religion, heciu^e he realised, 

tilo^c sight of) that without a sound ichgious faith social reform 
Avas hi ely to bring no results at all 

From that }cnr until Ins 1830 he went to 

forreligious tolerance ami for 

England, It being Slid of hn through the inveterate 

and influence A\ho had ventured t j|,g He Avent to 

prejudices of centuries b} . j which haa been passed 

Pngland because he feared Parliament, and he saAv 

abolishing Sah might not ho c -VY|„ist i,e was in England, 

that reform nml hy Ic'^dors of thought lie gave 

he was received ’’'V JAmmittcc^ But he was neve- to return 
cMdcnce before eeaern ^^th September 1833 — (From 

He took ill of fever and d led oi the - a i 
the Ccylou Daily Ncx s. Colombo) 
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Rev, C. L. Conrad, B A , B D 

Snpcnntemlcnt A B 51 Puo-Jvuren ^Ii^ision Basse n Burma. 
Presidential Address at the Centenary Meeting, Bassein 
16th Dcceiitbcr, 1933 

I have been intensely impressed by the pcrsonalitj of Itam 
mobuil Roy. I Iiivo no doubt that ho has left ins sUamp upon 
India for all lime His name mil bo written among India's great 
men Ho was the type of man who would win tho confidence 
and respect of any fair minded jicrson today First, I am impressed 
by hi3 independence of thought and action oven when a hoy Tins 
was characteristic of him throughout Ins life, and it often led him 
into embarrassing oituations, but be always bad the moral courage 
to stand by his convictions We muot admire ihcoe qualities of 
character whenever and wherever we seo them 

Secondly, I am impressed by hl'^ tremendous desire for the 
acquisition of 1 nowledge and the efforts ho was willing to make in 
order to acquire knowledge Not only did he ha\o a thirst for 
knowledge and an untiring effort to acquire it, but the wonderful 
gifts and talents he possessed, which enabled him to master so many 
languages, are to me nio«t remarkable 

Thirdly, the extraordinary moral courage lie po essed which 
enabled bun to take his stand on matters which he believed to be 
right, even though it countered the religious and social beliefs of 
his countrymen sets him out as a man of unusual greatiie®s His 
stand for the recognition and rights of women and bis efforts to 
remove caste distinctions in Hindu society, are examples of hiS 
courage His expulsion from home for his religious convictions 
IS also an instance where his moral courage is manifest 

Fourthly, that he could tiae above tho darkness and superstition 
which had fallen upon India, and get a vision of a new age, and 
of course along with this of a new India, are signs of a great 
personality Coupled with this was his love for liis country and 
for his countrymen 

Fifthly, his love for liberty, both of thought and action, pheed 
him fur ahead of his contemporaries 

In fact he was a man of keen insight able to tli cern 
the signs of tho time® an I so with prophetic insight he folIoweJ 
tho gleams of light winch were bre iking upon the woild, and 
nppropri itcil for hiinaelf everyth ng which he believe 1 to bo of 
service to man no matter from what source it came — {The 
J?<iMfioo/i Gazelle ) 
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Dr. T. G. P- Spears, Ph.D. 

Professor of History, St Stephen’s College. Delhi. 

Address at the Centenary Meeting, Delhi. 

18th Dcconher^ 1933. 

Dr. Spenrs E^id that the men whom people remembered were 
not men important in history, hat in idea’’. “We celebralo Raja 
Ramniohun Roj’s Centenary, not merely becau«e he was a great 
per'ionality, but because his name is linked with great ideas.” 
R.immohun lived in an age nhich W4a3 singularly barren of idea®, 
when people did not believe in ideas but believed in physical force 
Rammohiin was neither a soldier nor an ofBcial to command^ n 
force. Even then his influence has greatly nffccted the^ destinies 
of India. He was a man who lived in ideas believed in ideas. 

Indian communities, he went on, saw no future before them at 
that time ; but Raja liammolmn was the man who conceived the 
idea of unity between India and the West He was a man of 
extraordinary Intellectual attaiaments. He was a ver-alile scholar. 
He was the first Indian to be tne master, not only of Indian culture 
and learning, but of Western culture and learning as wall- 
was a great statesman. He never went beyond actual po'sibiulies, 
and he did what was mo«t nece'-ary in tho=e times. 

Concluding, the speaker said that Rija Raramohun had a 
bahneed outlook on life. “Ho was,” he said, an ambassador, a 
scholar, a Journalist, a statesman, and everything m one. 


Rammohun on the alleged mferionty of women 

Women arc wmmmiay"^tlil!lng 

« cnenn .eonwijientlj the jemed to them those 

ndrant.agc of ihcir ‘^‘’r^real w^kn^s h uc afterwards 

eiccllcul merits that they acquiring 

1 they arc apt to 8.y tlwt women are consid^tion wc may 

thoie ments Uiit i we "®^^u4lion against llicm is 

easily ascertain whether or infcnonty in point of undcr- 

) consistent with iiisticc- As „ a fair opportunity of cxhi- 

aLandmg. when did sou ibcj, can you accu«c them of t 

biting their natural capacity j,„tructwn m knowledge and [ 

want of wndersuaudiDg? II taught f 

wnnlom a ficrwa Scient . but asjou keep women ' 

1 him, wc mav insider mremcnls Ton cannot therefore. 

generally void of ctlucation a d Ccw/crewee on 

I in jii'.tiec, pronounce on inur 
I tht of 
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4. SERMONS DELIVERED AT 
COMMEMORATION SERVICES 


\ 19 

Mr. Satis Chandra Chnkravarli, M A 
Rammohun the Man 

oof tV Srrmon tlrlivcrpd in Bonpali nl the ‘^idharan Bralimo 
Calcttll-i on the niorninROf lhc27lh Sept lOTJ rcnJercil freely intoFn^lLoli ) 

Till. McniT OF 2"Tii SFrrrsiiirn, 1833 

Let ui try to picture to our‘?olvcs the scene of that 
memorable night, exactly a hundred years ogo The place 
IS ‘Stapleton Grove’, Miss Castle s residence in the suburbs 
of Bristol It 18 the night of the Ananfa Chalurdnst 
Outside the beautiful English rural landscape is shimmering 
in the silvery light of the almost full autumn moon 
Inside, a most solemn scone meets the eye the great soul 
of Raja Rammohun Roy is in the act of bidding adieu 
to his mortal frame His adopted son Rajaram holds his 
hand Miss Haro who has nursed him with more than a 
daughter’s devotion Mr John Hare and Dr J B Estlin 
his affectionate friends stand around in solemn silence 
unable to restrain their tears 

As long as Rammohun Roy had any consciousness left 
he softly muttered hi3 gratitude to his loving friends and 
repeated his familiar and favourite vjantra, 'Om » On I Out 
At last, towards the morning at twenty five minutes past 
two he breathed his last breath The corresponding 
Calcutta time was very nearly the hour when we shall be 
concluding this morning s memorial service 
THc rrorncT and the hiav 

On such a sofemn occasion it behoves us to try to be in 
commune with the spirit of the departed The Brahmo 
Samaj has taught us this noble spiritual ideal of the 
Sraddl a ceremony 

On such an occasion as this our thoughts naturally 
turn to the massive genius the many sided activities and 
the noble achievements of our great leader But a duty 
that IS still higher is that of concentrating our thoughts on 
his personality, on Rammohun as a Man of realizing his 
presence of seeking inspiration from his spirit 
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Ot Bammohun tho Fropliot, 
with only ono aspect, and then ash you 1 
earnest endeavour to catch, a glimpse, » 

Rammohun the Man . 

The one aspect of the extraordinary 
Prophet whidrclainis most our attention today is tot 
which led to the establishment of the j the 

Wo all know how religion „ “”o wlim m’ after 

strongest passion of Rammohun s > nrohlems of the 
years he came to apply his mind to P , 

regeneration of India, the solutions ' ' jy and the 

;?lrrLs^;?hurns-Xrkeron?eLTah^^ 

'““Tt fLcH Revolution, which he followed with 
tuf™meTo^rk^p^n"lf""chemes ot national reform 
divorced from religion with alarm 

We therefore hth yta?!tis^^ “"d 

fsp\mti"^:r"asKn^ 

assumed definite form ^ spirit of progress and 

the future is to be a free India , destiny may 

freedom is to pervade her, ^ of the great 

ono day be to find a place in j er the ever living 

nations of the world , xel gion m to be also 

fountain of this spirit of P^°°^ , through the spirit of 
a source of ever-growing an^ Iherefore the 

unity which relipon alone c j 1 non sectarian, 

future religion of India is to be a 

unifying and universal Monotheism^^^^^ establish the 

It is this idea which i^ved ° day when 

Brahmo Sama] H®, Supreme Deity would 

tho common worship o/ * , born of differences of 
extinguish all mutual ^"^,P , ^ tbg existing religions 

class, creed and race, and pursued by their votaries 

This vision practice 

cable fact that though ^ . Sama] since its foundation 

actually followed in the Brahmo aa worship based on tho 

m 1828, are to be found forms 

Upanishads, m no reference 

Bro/ifHO Snmay, Rammohun Neither the Dpa- 

to any form of he drank deep throughout Ins life, 

mshads, at whoso fountain n initiated him into 

nor tho Islamic him w«tb many a potent 

Monotheism, and furnisnea 
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shaft jn his armoury, nor the precepts of Jesus which he 
looked upon as the guide to peace and happiness, are in 
cMdcnce m that remarkable document For Ramraohun’s 
idea was that his Samaj was to be, not a temple of a 
new sect, but the umfier of all India, tltrottg,h //it cowwio« 
worj/n/* of Of c Goil by mcmitrs of all di.notitina*ioiis 

Rammohun must ha\o clearly percei\cd that modern 
India was no longer the India of tiio Aryan, or of the Hindu, 
or of the Rishis The Aryan, the Dra\idmn and the Semite 
ha\e now equal claims on her In her va'^t continent ha\e 
come together, — only to be fused into a composite nation, 
the Hindu, the Muslim, the Christian, the Buddhist, 
the Jain, and the Jew Rammohun could not contem- 
plate an Indian nation from which any class or any creed or 
any pect of contemporary India would ever be excluded 
He regarded e\cn the Knglisli as an indispensable part 
of the future Indian nation The religion of future India as 
conceded by him, therefore, could not have any sucli specific 
designation, or any such specific character, as would identify 
it with one of the many existing religions to the exclusion 
of the others Further, Kammohun's hope was that the 
pure Monotheism which he promulgated would not boa 
religion for India alone, but for tlie whole world It was 
to be a tinncrsal Monotheism , it was to embrace and 
enfold all sects and all races, and thus help in the establish- 
ment of a world peace and world fellowship 

When eien now, after the lapse of a century, we come 
across schemes of nation hiiilding in which a wholesale 
com ersion from one religious fold to another is advocated 
covertly or overtly, we feel disposed to exclaim "Alas I 
how far vre «Mll are from the ideal set forth hy 
Rammohun I * 
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before his God, lUmmohun more of a Sufistic hhaUa 
than of a karnia^of<iit , among men ho was moro of a 
■warm and tender friend than of a puissant leader or a 
strong master , the mam spring of Ins multifarious 
actiMties lay moro in his ardent emotions and nome 
impulses than in liis powerful genius and intellect He 
was an o^e^ fresh, e\or \ital, o\or warm MA^ The most 
significant thing about him was Ins captivating and 
refreshing personality 

Foi r rrmons 


His biographers usually divide his life into four periods 
(1) Early life (2) OfTicial career, from about his twenty- 
second year up to the forty second, i e up to lol4 
13) Life in Calcutta, fifteen years, 1815 to 1830 (4) Life 

m England, 1831 to 1833 


As "WO propose to dwell this morning not on lus activities 
but only on a few traits of his inner life, tins division 
would not be of much avail tons Human character 
IS too complex a fabric for any one to be able to lay his 
finger on a particular spot and say that a particular strand 
that has been woven into it starts hero still it is 

convenient to use these periods as points of reference even 
in a discussion like ours 


Fiivsr rn lOD noiuoop prrrir or soir 

A peculiar depth, a peculiar earnestness and 
of spiritual nature, characterised Rammohun ear^y 

boyhood There are two distinct types m t l e attitude of 
the human mind towards truth ^ Look 

be /-noun the other is that 

at one who is a mere student viiero luo ,, rr«utii 

Truth Look at a man of spin ual depth ^ f 
masters the Man Rammohun _ usually first 

In such a man the «e-oiisness 

sprouts forth m early avow the truth under all 

sensitive anxiety to speal and to hardens 

circumstances and later c 
into an unflinching loyalty to tne 

principles of hfe of nature which 

It was this inbc^n , _ g conflict with lus father, 
precipitated the ?"nd home at an age when 

and drove him out of hea j gpgnsable to the ordinary 
the shelter of the ^supplied the urge to all 

human child It „yasis to the very outskirts of 

wanderings warSone of this seriousness again. 
Northern India ■Oammohun s histone exclamation 

which rang out later boy Debendra Nath — 

of surprise before another o ) 

sen 
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“iWc you^nvito to the Durga Puja 1”— and inspired Dcbcndra 
Nath even then, (as he always loved to acknowledge with 
an emotion Tie could hardly control), with the same spirit 
of lifelong faithfulness to truth* It '\as this loyalty 
to truth which taught Rammohun in his public career 
both to bravely breast the storms of opposition and to 
humbly “lament lus inability to perform all righteous- 
ness ” 

AAISIINAMC A^C^ST^^ 

This brings us to a consideration of Rammoliun’s 
Vaishnavic ancestry. Did he inherit his modesty, humility 
and gentleness, his loving sympathetic nature, his delicate 
consideration for others, — a trait of character which 
charmed the ladies of England, — with the Vaislinava 
blood that coursed through his veins ? It is difficult to 
answer this question His writings, indeed, contain 
strictures on the vulgarities of contemporary Bengal 
Vaishnavism But the spirit of a religion that ts lt\ed 
IS apt to permeate the atmosphere of the home, and even 
when Us tenets ate repudiated by the mind. Us atmosphere 
influences the character, particularly in the plastic years bf 
early youth It is quite possible that all these traits were 
stamped on Eaminohun’s character by the silent influence 
of his Vaishnava home At any rate this is clear * his 
strong faith in a personal God, his craving for the 
raptures of exalted worship, and his longing for the 
company of fellow worshippers, grow in him not as a result 
of, but rather in spite of, his Vedantic studies The 
Vaishnava ancestry may not have sown the actual seed, 
but it certainly supplied the fertile soil, for the subsequent 
efflorescence of Rammohun’s character 

Bccovn tepiod 

The second period of Rammohun’s I'fe (usually 
demarcated by his biographers as the years of official 
career), was a wonderfully formative period Contact 
with the Christian religion and with a few noble minded 
Englishmen on the one hand, and a first hand knowledge 
of the common people of India on the other^ worked 
during this period so powerfully upon his mind and heart, 
as to give definite shape, both to his character as a man, 
and to the dreams that had been coming to him ever since 
his childhood, of lus future life-work 

In Christianity Rammohun first came across a religion in 
which the One God of the universe is conceived as a Person, 
addressed as a Father, and worshipped, not only in the 
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sanctuary of the devotee’s heart, but also in^con^egations 
of fellow-believer'; It was his first encounter with a 
Teligion characterised by a distinctly ethical and practical 
emphasis He found that, unlike Hinduism, the religion 
of Christ valued obedience to God’s will and the perfection 
of human character as higher than external observances, 
higher e\ en than rapt communion , the type of piety it 
cherished nio*!t was service of mankind, not renunciation 
of the world 

In Rammoliun’s ardent soul this contact set a sympathe- 
tic chord vibrating The spiritual earnestness that was 
innate with him, the compassion for human suffering that 
his Vaislmavic environment had fostered in him, the 
rationalism in spiritual matters that Ins early Sanskrit and 
Arabic philosophic studies (particularly the study of Arabic 
Logic) had infused into him, — all these had created in 
his soul a predisposition for the new type of piety and 
philanthropy that now revealed itself to him After this 
contact, the desire to devote himself to the two fold cause, 
one part of which was Monotheism, and the other, the moral 
and material advancement of India, which had for years 
been smouldering m Rammohun’s breast, now burst into 
a flame, and became the consuming passion of his life 

Among the Englishmen whom Rammohun came to 
know directly or indirectly, the majority, no doubt, had 
come out to India with tlie avowed object of making money. 
But there were others, notably among mi'ssionaries, judges 
and journalists, who were high minded, who maintained a 
living contact with public movments at home, and who 
tried to do all the good in their power to the land of their 
sojourn At what exact penod of his life Rammohun first 
began to learn English cannot now be definitely ascer- 
tained But early in this period we find that he could 
count among his intimate friends a few such Englishmen , 
later, during lus Calcutta period, he had of course many 
more 

The most outstanding feature of Rammohun'^s public 
career has been singled out by his admirers as his multu 
sided activity It has been pointed out, time and again, that 
he IS not only the first public man of Modern India, but also 
the most viultt sided «o that even after a century of progress 
he has not in this respect been equalled much less surpassed 
What 18 the explanation of this fact ? At a time when 
there was absolutely no public life among Indians, how 
could so many lines of advance for India, — religious, social, 
educational, political, economic — even suggest themselves 
to the mind of this lonely pioneer ? The explanation is 
to be found in the way in which he utilized this period of 
his life , for we find him, during these years, devoting all his 
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energies to the intensive cultivation, of friendship with 
liberal minded Englishmen, and of acquaintance with 
modern European history, with the sole object of exploring 
as many avenues as possible of future serMce to his beloved 
motherland 

Rammohun’s friendship with Englishmen was real 
friendship He was singularly free from that inferiority 
complex which makes real friendship with Englishmen an 
impossibility for the average Indian Alike in his recorded 
conversation and his published correspondence with English 
friends, we notice a dignity and an independence, — the tone 
of an equal accosting an equal How he refused to 
tolerate the hauteur of overweening officials, how ho 
announced his intention of repudiating his allegiance to 
England in the event of the failure of the Reform Bill, are 
now matters of common knowledge 

There was a material background, too, behind the 
firmness he exhibited in maintaining his dignity before 
certain officials The erroneous notion that he was driven 
by necessity to seek service under the East India Company 
has been dispelled by records recently unearthed We now 
know that Rammohun had considerable resources of 
his own, independent of service. Wlien he began to have 
intercourse with English civilians he was already a man of 
substance , and naturally keen as he was about his personal 
self-respect and the prestige of the Indian m the eyes of 
the foreigner, — trait of character which extort our admira- 
tion, — he knew, when occasion arose, how to demand 
and to exact from civilians the respect that was due to 
his position 


These remarks apply equally to Ins friendship with 
Digby Mutual respect, the taking of counsel together about 
measures for the welfare of India and — last but not least — 
Rammohun's position as creditor, — all went to the 
cementing of a friendship, unique in the annals of the East 
India Company Rammohun’s acceptance of service 
under Digby and his accompanying him to several districts 
of Bengal can only be explained on the basis of this 
personal attachment , for the East India Company had 
once fallen foul of Rammohun s strong sense of dignity 
and self-respect, and never afterwards treated him accord- 
ing to his merits Indeed, from records recently brought 
to light, It appears that ho often served under Digby in 
other capacities —not as a servant of the Fast India 
Company 


The noble metal of wluch Rammo!, tin’s character 
was composed was a gift of nature Certainly It was 
neither produced nor niirairei by tli" socie'y m winch 
he had to nuve Iltm er Ins romirkc 1 tlia* the only 
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two notes known to Calcutta journaiism in those days 
seemed to bo scurrility and servility Though the ‘only’ 
is an evident ©xaggeiation, still the dictum sufEciently 
indicates the low state of social morals and of social taste 
winch the Press of the day did but reflect It is just 
within the bounds of possibility, however, that the noble 
metal in Rammohun, tlie lustre of which constantly flashed 
m his acts of magnanimity and soIf-efTacement, in his never 
striking a weak or a fallen adversary, in Ins stern refusal to 
mix up his reputation or even a consideration of his public 
usefulness with questions of religious faith, — all of which 
marked him out as a man with a high sense of honour, as a 
man belonging to a higher plane than a man of mere honesty, 
‘—received additional polish from contact with the chivalry 
which greeted his eyes in the pages of European history 
and in the lives of some of his nohle-minded European 
friends 

Raramohun’s official duties as Dewan under Digby 
contributed towards making him the practical philanthropist 
that he was. The earnestness mtli which he followed 
truth, already noticed in his early life, had given a peculiar 
thoroughness to all his researches and studies ; he hated 
hazy notions, slip shod methods, and taking conclusions for 
granted That intellectual thoroughness, that capacity for 
entering into detail, that habit of sifting evidence before 
suggesting a solution, he now turned to the acquisition 
of an exhaustive first hand knowledge of the condition 
of peasants and of Hindu women Two important results 
of this comprehensive acquaintance with the country are 
traceable in Rammohun’s life First, all the measures 
Rammohun Roy adopted or proposed for the amelioration 
of Hindu society or the condition of peasants 
were eminently practical, and entirely free from any 
trace of sentimental extravagance Secondly, a practical 
turn was given to Rammobun’s personal religion without, 
however, impairing in the least his deeper realisations, with 
which, we shall ha,ve to deal 

The effect which contact with Christianity had on Jns 
spiritual life has already been mentioned On top of that 
contact Came this thorough study of men and of the 
conditions in which they lived and died It now became an 
impossibility that Rammohun, the theological enthusiast of 
early years, should ever develop into a recluse, or become 
the adherent of an ascetic or a pietistio type of religion 
Tims Rammohun the man of-the-world, and the friend 
to the man*of>the world, stands before us enveloped in 
a greater halo of glory than he should have been, if he 
had kept Inmself immured all his life in the cloister of 
theological or spiritual studies 
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TlllVO 1 1 I too 

From what wo lm\o seen of tho second period of Ram- 
moluin’s career, wo may well imagmo that when hocamo 
and settled in Calcutta towards tho end of tho year 1814, 
he towered head and shoulders above his contemporaries in 
several re«:pocts, — in the vastnoss of orudition and the close 
acquaintance with tho history and the public movements 
of conteniporory Europe, which won for him tho esteem of 
many Europeans in India , in his clear conception of what 
was needed for the regeneration of his country, for which 
his company was eagerly sought by the best and mo^t 
eminent among lus fellow-citizens , and m the position 
and the public esteem which was his on account of his 
reputation as a man of wealth In many respects ho was 
a right royal personage, though the title of ‘Raja’ had not 
yet come to him 

Let us try to picture to ourselves the Rammohun Roy 
of the Calcutta period His mind and tliought, his time 
and energy, are daily being more and more engrossed with 
various measures for the promotion of the country’s 
welfare The wealth accumulated by him is always readily 
and freely placed at the disposal of any noble cause 
that draws lus sympathy His fame as the most enlight- 
ened native of India and as a man of unparalleled 
generosity and public spirit grows daily, spreads daily, 
and reaches the shores of distant England and America 
The greatest men of India and the West are drawn into 
the circle of bis friendship By and by he comes to be 
one of the busiest and most sought after men of Calcutta , 
but m his dealings both with the high and the low, he 
always remains easily accessible generous forbearing, 
large hearted 

Of lus circle of admirers and friends a small group 
gradually comes closer and closer to his heart bound to 
him by the ties of the strongest spiritual affinity The 
monotheistic belief of his early years deepens in lus soul 
into a loving communion with an ever-present Father 
Rammohun comes to realize that that faith possesses the 
power to cement strong spiritual friendships , to unite 
classes, communities races and creeds and to inspire 
Indian men and women for the high endeavour and the 
large sacrifice needed for India’s regeneration 

The devoted band of friends and the vision of a united 
India, — these are by no means the only results of his 
deepening spiritnaJ experience The principal effect of that 
mature experience is exhibited in Rammohun Roy himself 
It makes a new man of him It fills the inmost recesses of 
lus soul with perennial inspiration For Rammohun now, m 
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his sadhana, reconciles Brahman and BbagavAn, the Vedanta 
and the Bhagavata His wide studies, his deep contem- 
plation, his strenuous spiritual endeavours, gradually open 
up, deep down in his soul, a spring of never-failing sweet- 
ness and freshness, a fountain in which are mingled three 
of the most delectable streams of spiritual experience that 
human history has ever r6^ealecl the ITpanishadic commu- 
nion with the One, of whom the Many are but the fleeting 
and varied manifestations, the One who has manifested 
Himself in the Many out of his Ananda or Love , the 
loving trust and self surrender, even unto death, of the 
martyr of Nazareth , and the sublime Sufistic realisation 
of the love of the Eternal Beloved bo deeply was he 
steeped m the ecstasies of this three fold current, and with 
such spontaneity would they well forth m his speech and 
glance and gesture, that friends in his company, would, 
as it were, be baptised ev er and anon in the gushing waters 
of a spiritual fountain 

And this fountain continued to gush forth unabated 
oven when Rammohun was in the midst of the strenuous 
labours and the acrimonious controversies of his Calcutta 


period 

The Calcutta period being the most active, the most 
heroic and the most prolific of all the various stages of 
Rammohun’s career, has naturally received the grca^st 
measure of attention at the hands of his biographers But 
still It IS easy to miss the significance of these years in the 
history of his inner life It is easy to fall into the error 
that what occupies most of his time is also what nourishes 
most, and is cherished most by, his heart But one who 
would catch a glimpse of the real Rammohun of this stage, 
should seek him, not in the dust-clouds of controversy, but 
in the company of his beloved friends and followers, or 
when playing with httlo children, or when reverently 
bowing his head in a place of worship with tears rolling 
down his cheeks 


Rammohun’s heart was of human 

affection He both gav o lov o profusely and yoarnod for lov o 
ardently The stones of his deep attachment to his mother, 
and of his helping with his o"" ]Sath°cnfora 

Ramaprasad and his companion “ 

ardour of his affection for his companions 
fh“ I Vword that t<...cl.cd l.i'< haart wo..ld rooko him .nitantly 
apnnrur^nd lock tho speaker .n a ..arm erabraee 

>ro„«nmonpst his followers and companions, however, 
pos^I-Tsed the depth either of human affection or of religious 
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experience, to be a true rpintual comnde to Ramraohun 
Not even could Ram ChandraVidyavagis, ^vhom he in«5talled 
as Minister of his Brahmo Samaj, approach within a 
measurable distance of his spiritual wealth or depth Vxdya- 
vagts was a faithful follower, no doubt, and Rammohun in 
some of his letters has expressed satisfaction at the dis 
courses delivered by Inm But the deep hankerings of 
Rammohun’s own soul could never be satisfied by 
the spiritual nourishment that Vidyavagis had the 
capacity to offer Rammohun’s soul yearned for that sweet 
worship, that rich devotion, in which contemplation and 
Jove, gratitude and trust, obedience and self surrender, 
repentance and supplication, all blend together, and the 
worshipper realises God as a Person, as a Father and not 
merely as an Infinite Formless Spirit In the Brahmo 
Samaj congregations of today, this spiritual ambrosia that 
did not fall to the Jot of Rammohun, is abundantly served 
fo our hungry souls Bat Bamraohtin couW not enjoy 
it, except perhaps on rare occasions when attending service 
in a Christian churcli, wliere the worship was real worship, 
and not merely elucidation of doctrine 

Rammohun founded, indeed, the Bralimo Saniaj , but 
that spiritual atmosphere m which develop the sweetest 
blossoms of spiritual comradeship could not be produced 
in a day Rare, indeed, were the occasions when his long- 
ing for the deeper blessings of congregational worship 
could be satisfied in India 

For that deeper satisfaction Rammohun’s heart yearned 
towards England, which he regarded as hjs spiritual Iiome, 
where in the company of brothers and sisters of the spirit 
he would join in that richer and fuller worship which his 
soul was eager to offer to God This is tJje explanation of 
the strange fact that Rammohun the devoted patriot 
Rammohun the intense lover of liberty, Rammohun the 
unwearied fighter for India’s political freedom always 
cast loving longing eyes towards England 

lOVRTii rrtaoD 


The reputation of his vast erudition hts liberal and 
progressive ideas and his extensive plulanthropy had 
preceded him to England While there ho won almost 
instant recognition m the mos*- exalted circles for Jus 
talents for hfs mastery of facts and figures respecting 
India, and for his liberal outlook on human affairs which 
was In advance even of thitof the foremost thinkers of 
that country 

charm of personality outshone even 
the cJluIgence of genius During the brief two years 
of his qta> he was the most helovel of all foreigners 
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sojourning in England Tho reminiscences left of and 
the tributes paid to his memory by contemporary iLngUsu 
writers are simply full of the raptuies of the personal 
affection and reverence that he inspired m the hearts or all 
with whom he had any intercourse 

To the last he remained a man of ardent human 
tions and fervent piety On Sundays he would go to the 
most soul-satisfying services that were accessible to h^» 
and not to those which simply offered food for the intellect 
without touching the deeper chords of the heart 
riMMonux IS a mvn AMO^o JirN 

Our vision of the great religious teachers of the ancient 
world —Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, etc is dimmed by the 
mists of the intervening centuries We do not know nmch 
about what they did for the common world in which 
mankind moves 

About Muhammad we know a little more We are 
conversant not only with his teachings and ideals , but 
we also have a picture of how lie thought and fought and 
stro\6 for the amelioration of his country, his timetfand 
his contemporaries xt j i,*. 

The same is the case with Eammohun No doubt we 
revere him as a prophet, as a teacher, as the maker o 
a new era. But the man Eammohun appeals to us most 
He is eminently lovable as a man among men. as a mah 
of tho world, as a worker on the worldly plane, within 
the sweep of whose vision came not only the 
condition of his countrymen, but also their social 
and wrongs, their education and morals, nay, even 
material prosperity and earthly comfort 

Such .s tL Eammohun Eoy we would 
today So large is his human heart, so noble ^nd refined 
is his behaviour to men, so magnificent 
to and sacrifice for noble causes, so j* of 

blending of courage and humanity in him, 
him IS to love him Indeed, for his own to 

sake of his charming personality, , nnd to strive 

love his rehgmn to love the cau^ he 1 

‘Ctotmay on^darbe t to be called h.s associates 

The attempt ^ ShTd ’u" 

having been an infant prodisy^a^^ ^ endeaaour 

or as a sinlep f^^Utnrv Eammohun had his limitations, 

and a travesty of history ^^h^chllO 

most of which ''I®;® he is really great . and as 

a mtnhT'a’eseTves our highest esteem and our profoundest 

homage 
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Today we would remember that Raramolmn who. In the 
mid«t of his myriad oecijpatlons, would yet bo a pleasant 
companion to little children, vould pi ly with them ond 
rock them In their cradles ; that llammohun who, though 
tho most manly among men, wai most tender towards 
women, whose respect for the sex of his mother was so 
hifth that lie would not be seated even when a servant-maid 
remained standing* ; that Itainmohnn who, on tho one 
hand, assorted hls dignity even hefore the Governor* 
General, and on the other, on the open road, did not 
hesitate to help a poor vegetable-seller lift his load ; that 
Rammohun who had the huinllUy of a Jesus, and the 
modesty of a Vnishnava, and yet could be stern, when 
necessary, in rebuking meanness and deception. 

Today wo would remombor that Rammohun w’ho stood 
lieforo tho Western world as tho embodiment of India’s 
enlightened manhood ; wlio w'erit to the West not merely 
ns the first refoTmer, tho first statesman, the first philan- 
thropist, but also ns the first bhaltn, of New India ; that 
Rammohun who, in Iiia all-embracing^ love, esteemed 
England ns his spiritual homo and cherished her people 
as his kinsfolk. At tho present moment much bitterness 
of feeling has arisen between India and England out of 
political considerations. Wo must confess that w’c do not 
feel happy at tliis condition. We look forward to the day 
when a purer and warmer love for tho Father of all will 
weld the hearts of India and England together, and fufil 
Rammohun’s glorious vision. 

Today w*c would remombor that Rammohun whoso 
memorablo message still inspires and enlivens us across 
the interval of a century ; “By taking tho path w’hich con- 
science and sincerity dictate, I have exposed myself to the 
complainings and reproaches, even of some of my relations. 
But these, however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, 
trusting that a day will arrive W'hon my humble endeavours 
will be viewed with justice, — perhaps acknowledged witli 
gratitude. At any rate, whatever men may say, I cannot 
be deprived of this consolation : my motives are acceptable 
to that Being wdio beholds in secret and compensates 
openly 1“ 

Let us today remember that Rammohun who, on the 
eve of his sailing for England, exhorted his weeping son 
with the words ; “Play the man, my son I Why weep ?” Let 
our Founder repeat to us, let the Pioneer of the New Era 
speak anew to his countrymen : “Be ye men, O my 


V * j Den’s Kemimscencra on p 283 of Part II of Ih s bool, 

wnere she dcBcnbea hoy Rammohun would never, in bis own home, be seated 
before his wires had taken their aeits, 
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children I Bo fearless in your pursuit of the good , be not 
disheartened at the sight of impediments, be not discouraged 
at any delay in success May the message of fearless- 
ness {ma bhath) from his fatherly spirit reverberate m our 
souls I May that message nerve us to advance along our 
paths with undaunted, courageous hearts I ♦ 
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Pandit Nirmal Chand 

Rammohun Roy’s Philosophy 

(fccrmon dclii ered at tlie Punjab Bnhmo Samaj Anoiknli Lahore. 

2jth January Clldi Slagh) 19J4 ) 

Raja Raniniotmn Roy is called tlio Tather of Slodern India 
But It IS not siifhcientlj reali&ed that the foundations of his great 
mission and his nianj sided activities were laid deep and strong 
on the “’tnita of innate spiritual greatness of the people 

Wehavowithm Us a naturil tendency towards idolatry, and 
so alwajs tend to worship and follow person ah tie'’, and foiget 
the Eternal Life of which they themselves are onlj the passing 
maiiifestatioiis We regard great men as sepal ate from one another 
while all men of all times, being only the imperfect and partial 
manifestations of One Eternal Life, ha-o a relation of organic 
unity among themselves In fact, all men are the different faces 
of what Swedenborg calls the Grand Man Not to see this trutli 
13 the cause of so much religious pride, hatred, and discord in e 
woild 

If we want to realize the spiutiial greatness of the Kajn in so 
manj fid Is of worL, then its secret will be found m Ins wnie spirit 
tual vision The world m which we live, and the life of cachet 
us, are the results of our view points As our vision, so is a s 
the world of our creation and es^perience The jjf 

every man lies m hi3 habitual point of view, according, 
ho lives his everj day life The Raja was a me 
Brahman That Rajarshi had the sublime vision « entml y 

nothing but Brahman exists by itself But bis Monism should 
not be confounded with that of Sankara 

f.jsr-iS";5„si '.t-is-s; a./ra.-:.’. = 

considered ns possible in this won 1 

T, , , . -KT -1 oiher saints of the sixteenth century, 

But like Nan .ij^God could bo realized in tins world 

tamohuiiKos jj, ,I.c ’ 
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imle‘!cribftl)le principle cnllc 1 Jlnjrt Ho laid etnplin«is on notion 
in this world Tho topical coiiclu«ion of tlic doctrine of^rn}nwn« 
that one “hoiild forget both tlie world nnd tlio soul for the realization 
of God because Brail man nnd the norld would bo in Iho light of 
that doctrine quito incompitiblo with each other, like light and 
dnrkiic&s The Raja did not regard Sannya«a ^renunciation of the 
world) ns tho neccoonry condition of "nh alien That doctrine 
in ancient time had letl the best bmins of the country to the forct, 
and their services were thus lost to the country 

Tile Raji, while believing in the oneness and infinity of 
BraJiunn, tauglit that, like tlio maiiife'>t’itJOn of the tree from its 
«eed, this world also i9 Uie manifestation of IIis nature nnd tho 
eternal play of His love and joy He regarded Jfayanot ns a 
principle of illusion, but as the Cicalivc Power, or ‘Wdl, of God He 
taught also tint the being of the world is m the Being of Brahman 
Tho world 13 real in God, but f aloe when we come to regard it ns 
having existence outside or indopcndcatly of God The Jinny is 
the manifeotalion of the One, and tnie wordship of God consists 
m sensing nnd realising tlio existence, the goodness nnd the 
beauty of God in all manifested things In this living worship 
we can have the fulfilment of our whole being in its rich variety 
For the same reason, Rammohun never regarded life in the world 
and spiritual life ns separate from each other, or incompatible with 
each other 

The separation in thought of the world from its Creator causes 
in our life a conflict winch continually saps our energy The re*»ult 
of doing so 13 that it becomes impos iblo for us to perform our 
worldly duties nnd the ivorship of God simultaneously, jn<!d as when 
we look to the heaven=^ it becomes unpo^aible for us to look upon 
the earth nnd contrary wi-’e when we look upon the earth, U becomes 
impossible to look towards the heavens But if we follow the 
Raja’s teaching, we can quite naturally perforin all our worldly 
duties in the spirit of Divine worship 

But the Rnja never said that the woild is Brahman, and that 
theie 13 nothing beyond it He held that the Eternal One is not 
limited to his temporal manifestation 

He did not teach that the world and the human soul were 
illusions, and that by their complete destruction alone we could 
realize Brahman He said that the human soul is a necessary and 
immortal centre of Goil manifestation an 1 God realization consi (s 
not in tho destruction of the soul but in its progressive nnfoldment 
through the surrender oE self to God who is our inner «oul The 
divine life flows into U3 in ever fresh and progressive currents 
through our adoration and prayer, and all the f iculties of the 'oul 
are, ns it were, different ways or arms to embrace the beloved 

While the Raja has laid emphasis on self-effort, he has also taught 
us to remain nlw ays open to the grace of God By means of our 
•individual efforts wo cm have progress , but spinlinl perfection can 
be attained only through divine grace 
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Ihc Enji who hnnself wis n nnn of ticlion, never advi«e<l us 
to renounce action He regarded action ns nece^nry for e\en a 
Jivnnmulvta 

According to (he Vcdantists of the Majivadi School, the waj 
to ^nlvation lies in escaping from this life and m hcing merged in 
the nb«tract, absolute, or rclationless Btnhmnn But the Raj 1 has 
taught US bj his doctrine and bj his onn example in life to face 
and embrace life, and transform the world into a nicdinm of 
communion with God The iMn}nvadi triea (0 present God m 
the aspect of Truth {Sal) alone, but the Eaja’s Brabinavnd teacher 
us to realize God, not only ns Tiue (S<Tt>ffm}, but as the Good and 
the Beautiful (Sivam and Suudarattt) ns well 

The depth and vastnc's of the Raja’s vi-ion can be realized 
from the fact that he founded the Brnbrno Samaj, not on any 
book or pcr«onahtj of any time or place, but on Brahman alone 
So he «hows ns the roj*al path of being reconciled or reunited, 
not onlj with the Source of all life but with men of all place”, 
times and clime”, trulj and in ”pirit We are not simply brother”, 
but ibe difTtrcnt organs of Ibo one and the ”ame Cosmic Life 

Today we need badlj tl is BrahmaAad of the great Rajarsbi, 
which instead of making our life sapless and drj, teaches us the 
flowering of life JInjnvad is a great and terrible illusion, which 
makes all life, science, art, morahtj and culture wholly devoid of 
meaning and purpo”e It is one of the ever memorable services 
of the Raja that he has tried his best to save us fr^ the dark 
aby”3 of Mayavad, and ”hown us the waj to wor”hip God in our 
every thought, word and action 


1 ai 

Rev W H Drummond 
An Indian who belonged to the World 
(Sermon delivered at the aiemorni Service, i 

the Manchester College Oxford fcund ly. 


* All nations whom Thon hast made ”h-dl 
0 Lord, and shall glorifj Thv name on art and docst 

wondrous things Thou art God alone- tPta m ; 

Ilmvct,Unll.=-ewor.l=lo -Inloa kor ncle to o»r llwnsht, 
Ihio morning Wcm.e I hive been asked to ■penk nboul one of 
Uiegm«le.t religions teachers and "’f '"V 

dnelt in India? hut iil.o belonged to the iroriik-I menu Ifeja 
Ramraobun Roi,— who died just a hundred years ngo And I 
havo Mother rUson tor quoting llie-o won!., nnd you will pardon 
uii>o uuoiiicr 11. * A „ eo, l)ecau”e one hundred years 

Jgo wIllnm^Hiinulton Drummond, my grandfather, preached 
agoUr Wiunm taking this ver> test for his Fcrmon, 

;:,l:'’nt.c';to'deSh““;nhegrea.R.,a I. is no. often Ihn. eneh 
coincidences occur 
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Fori long time his the Unilormn Church m England had 
intimate connections nith the religious life of India and particularly 
will the Brahmo Sami] that religious societj of uhich Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy was the Founder AVhen Rammohun Roj died 
one hundred years ago in Bristol, he was on terms of intimate 
friendship with the Cirpcntcr family, and it was through this 
friendship that Miss Mary Carpenter was in«pired to do her 
wonderful work for Indian women and girls, and I have no doubt 
in mj own mind that it was by her that the former Principal of 
our College at Osfoid Dr Esthn Carpenter, was inspired to Lake 
up his study of Indian religions, of which there is a permanent 
memorial in that College in the “Carpenter Library of Comparatne 
Religions” 

I need not de cnbe in detail the incidents of the Raja’s life, 
but 1 would refer "peciall) to hi^ work for religion It was m 
181G, that he published his “Abridgment of the Yedant,’ which 
nnii he taken ns the beginning of tin. modern study of the 
Vedanta not onlj m India, but m all the civilized countries of 
the world This was followed in 1820 by a remarkable work in 
English “The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Hnpjn 
nes*,’’ which consisted cliieflj of the ethical teachings 'elected 
from the four Go'pels The purpose of this book is he't described 
in Ins own words taken from the Preface — 

Tills simple code of religion and morality is 'o admirably 
calculated to elevate men’s ideas to bigh and liberal notions of 
ono God, who has equally suLjecteil all living creature', without 
di'tinction of caste, rank or wealth to change, disappointment, 
pain and death, and Ins cquallj admitted nil to be partakers of 
the bountiful mercies which he has livi'hed o\cr nature, — and 
13 nl'o 'O well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human 
race in the discharge of ihcir various duties to God to 
thcm'clvc', and to eociety, — timt I cannot but hope the best 
t filets from its promulgation m the present form 

The publication of tins book brought him into no litllc tronhle, 
alike with his Indian friends and with the orthodox Chri'lian 
Mi««ionancs at Semmpore The result of it w is that Rev 
Vilhitm Ailam an 1 nglisli Bapti t Jlis'ionnn, was converted to 
the Rij I 3 own tbcj'tic position, an 1 for n time Mr Adam conducted 
Uwuaiww scvxKcs wv CwUwtttt, "sUkU wetw wwl Etwtnonsly 

supjKirted by the Raja him self But it 'oon became clear that 
lilts movement iimlo little appeal to the Indian mind Tlie 
ntlcn lance decline I, and the Raja was urged b) bis fnends to 
start a luoTcinent of bis own for teii'bing an I worship Tins was 
the origin of the Rmbmo Samaj which was fotinlcl in 182S 
In 18*10 the first ^Inn hr was deihcalial in Cnlcutti Dio sj inl 
of the inovement i« cOntainc 1 in the nicmonblo wonis of llie 
Tru«t Dset!,— 

lortheworsbp anlnloration of llit rionial, En«carch 
ftbl an 1 Immutable B mg who is tlio \ nth or nn 1 Preserver 
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of the Umver e, but not under or by nnj other nnme, clesigna 
tion or title peculnrl} used for, and applied to, any particuhr 
being or beings, by an} man or set of men whatsoever 

No ‘'ermon, pi each in g or di "course, prayer or hymn be 
deli\ered, made or used in such worship but such as have a 
tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the Author 
and Pre'erver of the Universe, to the promotion of chant}, 
morality, piety, benevolence, virtue, and the strengthening the 
bonds of union between men of all leligious per=ua'*ion-j and 
creed « 

Like all movements which Iiave attracted men of strong 
independence of mind, tlie Bralimo Samnj L is had a chequered 
history After the Raja’s death, it was revived b} Slahar'sht 
Debendra Nath Tagore, and later spread far and wide through India 
through the missionnr} zeal of Brahmanaiida Ke^jhub Chuiider 
Sen People who oh«erve simply from the outside, and regiurd it 
as a small minority movement, may he inclined to think that it 
has not done much for Indian life But any one who rcinemhers 
the company of remarkable men and women who have belonged 
to it, and still more, tho'e nho haao ha 1 the opportunity, given 
to me on two occasion':, of visiting the centres of Bmhmo worship 
all over India, will recognise bon deep and pervasive its tnduence 
has been, m the witness it ha‘> borne for a deeply spiritual wor«hip, 
in the nork that it has done for education and reform, and in its 
unflinching witneaS for the emancipation of women and for social 
equality 

Two things stand out prom men tl} in the Raja s life One is 
Ins passion for freedom xVlI forms of oppression, with their 
attendant cruelty, were hateful to him He believed equall} in 
intellectual liberty, and opposed whatever cramps or enslaves the 
mind Enemies to liberty and friends of despotism , he wrote, 
have never been and never will be ultimately successful — 
words which might be written in letters of gold in some places 
in the Western world at the pre=ent time 

The 'second thing is the depth and fervour of Ins personal 
religion But his love of God did not mnl e him a reclu e It 
linked him with all mankind, for, nro not all men God s chtldien ’ 
This was the real source of his internationalism All international 
feeling which has real value for the world must be rooted in 
religion We get nowliero by flatlenmg out diflerances and preten 
ding that the} liave no significance The Ea«t and the Wc<»t are 
not the same ilie rich varictj of gifts tim^t be brought into 
a coniDion trci^urj, And nil bo nmde siibonJiniito (o tne one Oivino 
purpose in iho world It was bcc.au e be ^aw tins soclearlj, as 
IS given onlj to few men of rare spinlurtl g fts to see, that 
Raja Rammobun Ro) takes liH place among the prophets iml 
I lonecrs of the neu international onler 

Like all men uho b ivo learnt to measure life and its (a.Ls |,y 
a Divine sLandanl, be u !*> nnxlc^t about bis own ncliievenienU 
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* A day will arrive’ , he «ai(l, ‘ when my humble endeavours will be 
viewed with justice, perhaps acLnowleclgecl with gntitude ” How 
much more' than this do we want to "^ny today 1 He through 

long periods of controversy and hitter opposition with serene 
dignity, hut nothing was able to cloud hts vision or damp his 
courage If his country men rightly celebrate his memory ns the 
Fiithci of Jfodern India, ue m this place m ly also claim him for 
our own, ns one of the great lovers of God i\Lo gave his life to the 
service of religion, the love of his native land, and the good of all 
mankind As we keep this week* the Christian fe tival of All 
Saints let us think of him as numbered among thoo© whom we 
hold in everlasting remembrance 


1 aa 

Sir Albion R. Banerji 

The great Truths revealed by^ Rammohun’s Life and Work 
(Sermon delivered at the Memorial Service, Umtanan Church Hi^hgate Hill, 
London, Sunday, 24th September, 1933, evening ) 

It 13 m keeping with the spirit of Raja Rnramohim Roy e life 
and work, that I am privileged as n representative of the Rrnhnio 
Sninaj which he founded, to address this congregation Ibis evening, 
gathered together m a Chuich which was founded by Rev Robert 
bpears in iSSo Mr Spears also was long assoented with the 
leaders of the Brahmo faamaj — ICeahub Chunder Sen, Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar, and ol«o my father Sevavrita Sha^bipada 

The memory of the great men of the world in the fields of 
religion, social uplift, and even politics, has a tendency to fade with 
the process of time Their living esnmples and the heroic efforts 
they put forth ate forgotten ns things of the past ■^Ve of the pre«enl 
generation forget what we owe to our forefathers, and take much 
credit for the conditions m which we find ourselves when they arc 
agreeable to us, and hi ime onr predecessors for anything that we 
find irk«ome or don’t ijmte appreciate The master minds and 
master builders of human culture m every nge or epoch fulfil a 
special destiny, and come to perform a «pecml mission llio duty 
of the youth of loilny !«, by the aid of such celebrations ns wcaro 
holding this evening, to reah«e the significance of the life and work 
of such out-tan Img leaders of human thought and human activities 
as ^mmohun Roy, so that they may fin 1 the many perpleving 
iroblems which they in cour-i, of time will have to solve, leas 
difficult of solution 


• TIjm wa- dehrcrcd on ?ath Oclolier All ®ainU D»y u on 1st N’orcnibcr 
MS 
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Pirat and (orcmosi, the iiccct of the present woild, icnt mtviuing 
nntiotmli«in, uul guided lumeipilly bj a malLinl conception or 
Iminnn ciMltzttion, is spuUudisiu, and ic‘>tontion of tin? relijtous 
sense, Inch 19 bt,coniiiig \M,aher ami wexhor under the stress or 
political ami economic tiumoil Ilunniohun Roj’s gicalest xrorU 
u IS m this sphere of human endeavour, ind on tins occasion xxben 
ucaro holding a Divine SciMcc with special jefeitnce to tno 
Centenar) of the Raj Vs dexth, it is oiilj berilting tint 1 sliouKl 
laj emphasis on a few of the dominating principles xxbich gincled 
his life ntul work , 

It has to he remembered that when the Rija was born in llio 
list quarter of the 18th ccnlurj, the I5riLi«h had not yet established 
■=eltlcd government m India Ihe country w xs unsettled from 
north to <=outh and east to west The Jloghul Empnc was tottering 
towards destruction ihe education of tlie people \va'« for the mo t 
part, dnccled by tbc polic> of exclusion, so that only bigli caste 
Bnibmms were taught, and the mqonty of the population were 
‘‘teepe 1 III Ignorance and “iipci'stition The teachings of the Hindu 
^ciiptnreshxdnlmoHbeen forgotten, an I tiie religion of ancient 
India degenciated into all foims of idolatry, some of wbicb were 
crude an I vulgar Owing to the di^appeaiance of everjthimr 
(hat was noble and good in (he cnlluic of the Hindus, the social 
condition amongst the people was deplorable The Raji xvxs so 
influenced by these dirties ing circiim tanecs that lie resolved 
to acquire sach knowledge and eriidition, through the stud> o the 
«ciipliire:> m their original Imguage, as would enable him to 
unearth the hidden tiixths of the religion of the Upam^had*., ns 
well as of other religions such as Chnslmnitj, Jlahome lanism, 
Ruddhi in and Zoroastiianism, irre-^pective of dogma 

Amid*t nil the actixities h> which the Raj is carl> yenp 

were crow led, he ncxei lo^t his de=tic to piirifj the religious life 
of his people ihe turmoil of politic xl work the agitation for 
tho nholilion of the spread of Engl.-h chicat.on and the 

ic^u citation of ancient Sin>.knt learning, drew forth his best 
energies, but the Rajx never lost si^ht of whxt ho deemed to bo 
the mam piirpo =^0 of Ins bfe Ho could have been the mo-t 

‘successful man of his day from the worldly point of view, but he 

saenfited cveiythmg, for, even as carlj as a 

noolupaganiH idolxtrj whKhcun,el a lircach between I mx anl 
In. fuller, wuh the re‘«uU that ho was exiled bj his f^im 1} He 
tiavelled eslen^utlj , reaching it is sail J *” „nnll 

In the prune of manhood about In. fortieth year, he g ve up nl 
worllK avocation, and engaged h.m-^eU . i religious culture nn. 
m the mvo«t.gat,on of truth Surroim led bj an atmo pherc of 
comiplion, intrigue, unhol.ne^, licence nn I mduUcnce, l ie spirit 
oflhJuajx shone forth hi c a ru bant lamp to dispel the darkness 
that spread over the wl.olo land W Uh bis roformmg zeal, he 
wa» anxious not onl> to re«ton. the monothei m and tlie spmtunlitj 
of the ancient sages hut he wante.1 to spren true rahg.on among t 
all cl i«c« of men w ithoxit dislmctioii of c i to or oex The position 
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of omen nt limt lime Imd do'jrnde 1 lo n slnltts «o low tlinlllny 
were subject to ever) kmd of suppres loii nnd di-iliiluy llis 
prenl Icmlcrdiip gnineil llio nboliUon of SuHcc, nnd tins wns the 
first step towards breaking tlirougli tbo^o cu«toms winch tvtro 
cstnbliobcd bj tlio practice of corrupt Iliiului'^m, nnd allowed b) 
fictitious religions sinclion^ 

At lint time, ns o\trj one know«, with llio advent of tlio 
Briti-h trading cln««c3 in India, C'mo nl«o C!iri«lian Missionaries 
And the) attempted to propagate a form of Cliri«tianit) winch 
was full of dogmas and doctrines tint appeared repugnant lo the 
Raja’a ideas of true religion 'flits brought him into conflict with 
the Christian 5li««ionanc«, nnd ho compiled “the IVccepts of 
Jem’, the Guido to peace nnd hnppine®’,” to show the excellence 
of pure Cliri’tianil) In one of his work’, written nflcr ihe publi 
cation of the ‘Precept’,’ mz the ‘ Pecond Appeal to the Chri’tinn 
Public,” he staled his mows on Chnstianil) ns follows — “ily view 
of Chnslianit) is thnl in representing nil mnnkiiid ns the children 
of one Eternal Father, it enjoins them to love one another without 
making any distinctions of countrj, caste, colour or creed ” 

In spite of the Raj 1 8 «cholarshii», literary nbilil), nnd fighting 
charactcri’tics in the field of «ocml nnd political reform, be never 
losthis innate spirituality niid prn)crfulnca3 In 1828 be estnb 
lishcd the Brahmo Samnj on a broad nnd catholic hast’ 'riie 
principle of this Church which he fotindeil was that in it the Supremo 
Being alone was lo he wor’hipped Rammohun described the 
Samnj in these words — “A place of public meeting of all sorts 
and descriptions of people without distinction, ns shall bcliave nnd 
conduct themselves in an orderly, sober, religious and devout 
manner, foi the worship nnd adoration of the Flernnl Un’enrchable 
and Immutable Being, who is the Author nnd Preserver of the 
Uiiiver’e, but not under or b) any other name, de’ignation or 
title peculiarly used for and applied to anj particular Being or 
Beings by any man or «et of men whatsoever ’ In his life he 
exemplified the union of true wi’dom and the love of God 'riic 
Raja was a Brahmin of Brahmin’, a Hindu of Hindu a Sfahomedan 
of Mahomedan’ and a Christian of Chii’tiaii’ This ’jnlhe’is was 
the charicteristic mark of his life 

A century has passed and yet we are no nearer a ju t and 
adequate appreciation of the qualities of Rammohun Roj Let us 
nil hope that this Centenary maj bring us nearer the great truths 
his life and w ork revealed viz — 

1 The paramount nee 1 foi the coii’ohdation of the national 
life of the people of India, irrespective of caste cieed or religion 

2 The need foi the uncompromising ’pint to fight corruption, 
filsehool and social and moral degeneration 

3 The need for a «trong and abi ling f nth in One Universal 
God, and the conviction winch gmded liia wliole life that Iho 
true waj of sen mg God is to do good to man ’ 
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Visva-Bharati News 

RABINDRANATH TAQORE 

Rammohun Roy, the Messenger of Truth 

SintimLetan Bengal, March 1933 

It takes time to under tand and nppreciate any rare per oiinlilj 
uho comes at an ago when liia comitrj has lo&t itself and contra 
diets Its own majesty His voice sounds painfully diocordant 
only because tlie people have allowed the strings of Ibeir own 
instiumcnt to slncken, and fail to m ike them Imrmonts^ with the 
mn«ic of truth which once originated in the sublime height of their 
nature 

Rammohun Roy was one such man who had been rudely 
rejected by his country, which refused to he reminded of the 
responsibility of its great mb critn nee while clinging with despenifo 
infatuation to its degeneracy But llic occasion wa-> urgent, and 
therefore his appeal inco in the midat of an angrj amiojance was 
mevitnblo lie came to repicscnt the change of season which 
mu,t follow the long indigence of drought, and bring the wealth 
of shower which inspires m the heart of a parched up bareness a 
magnificence of life It «=ecms Id e a bewildering surpri e, such a 
shifting of scene, and its fulness of meaning must wait to be 
unfolded till the liaive<=t ripens and the reapers no ongcr he-itato 
to acknowledge it Rammohun came to h.s as an 

unwelcome accident stupendous!) out of proper ion 
roundings and jet he was the man for whom 
watching through the night, the man who is o p 
life the complete significance of ihe pint 

to which he belonged It was a lonely • India whoso 

comrades the noble path seekers who piece ei 
courage was «upremo in their adventure of rti 
It IS a matter of ui^fimte wonder Jhat^at an 
proa incialism the nmul lint m its generous 

people who i comprohemicil the he-t nspimlions of 

sjmpthy and tlut opened to lUelf the confluence 

the East and the ^ jj;'; L „ling gre it cpocl.s of civili- 

of cnlttirM on which 1 with its multitude of claim 

sition Thevi^ion oje.anl it w is ho who 

cuntnbaoro lint n;o ifcU com,.lclcI, 

found Its own mind 
cru-tr^TioNs or 1933 
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jn liuli i Iitive occ^^lOlls bitterly to bhmc out (leslui> We 
Invc ren^oHs to ileploie our past, ind tlespnir of oui future butnt 
llie sime time we Inve tlie right to hope for the be^t when we 
know tbit Rnmmolimi Ins been born to us Such i imrvellous 
fact Ins to be fully renlnetl bj us thiougb ‘seitcs of jears, nm! 
great as is the glory that it canie-* in it«elf, great will be our shame 
111 proportion if we fail in the lei^t to ofilr linn our be«t recognition 
even after a ceiiUiiT of his deatb Let U!> be worthy to own bun 
bj our capacity to umlerstaiHl bim anti wjl]jngiie«-< to deilic ile to 
him our proud homage of gratitude For a long time we hnae kept 
bun nloof from us ns an alien aiul thus pio\ed om elies omill but 
the opporlnnitj has come today nlieji ue can “show that the com try 
that produces great me'sengers of truth I nows bon gicatlj to receive 
them — (From the Liter/;!, Cdcutta Slarch 10, 1933) 
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The Guardian, Madras 

EDITI-D BY A V fil DArn l.^An 

(i) Raja Rammohun Roy 
Leading Article Cth July 193J 

On the 27tb September 1833 there passel nwaj nt Bu‘’tol the 
Prophet of Jlotlern lucln who e life is no mere memory todij but 
conveys n message appropriate for the times The zeal with nJjjcJ, 
India, and Bengil m particular propo c to celebrate the Centenary 
has other rea‘*oii3 besi les pious devotion to the hero of n pist age 
In t* c galaxy of iHu tnous men whom Iiidi i has produced during 
the century, there is hardly any peroonality whoso penelrilive 
insigbt was so uniiersd and so piofound as to merit tho claim of 
being a prophet to whom the country can luiii non ami fornlofig tunc 
lo come for sure guidance uid inspiration If Rammohun Roy^ins a 
light who shone iii the d irkness of a century ago he 13 also a beacon 
of light out of jTho'io range India may not yet he said to have passed 
To call him a 'universal man is not the language of rhetoric 
It 13 not a contemporary recognition of value It ix n ,p,j 
po«lhumous estimate jromptel in succeeding gciur-ihons hy 
their Lewd lenncnt at llie ever wi lenmg 1 ues of a growing nnlioii 
im 1 the contract ntrorlcd by Rammohun Roys early cTnn y of 
\i ion nnl bis di covery of the roots of life Ho was a rebel in tl 0 
oocitty of bis day, nhicb kneti its own I>e t ir 1 btiong |,u{ j„ , 
coul 1 diwrn tlio future evolution in no clear outline IVrbi pa t| en 
more Indy than now coul I India inve su 1 to bivo Uen mn 1 
of*niJi-si> JitemJJy Ml Jert 1 Iifele®? mil iiictTLCtinl J,j etoioinic 
dcgnil ition, a growing political s ihjug-ition nnl spirittij) dinoa 
liivri was no living confl ct ns in t!io centuries that In I i rt c Ic I 
Tho e trouble-i bil done lb ir work nnl Kft n incut i] Job 13 of 
mIiicIi tho exUrnnl ivolntval unircalion that I tl sfartc I m, j ,| 
Briiidi lial not yvl tiktn account It is «» I r suvb con hi *, I! 
diit R.imniobmi Roy nuiiuntetl j rinc pics that have stood tho leJ 
of time nil I b ar IcMimony to bn svntf etic i-er-onajity 

lAuiiomx roy <r_NTrxvp^ 
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Ihero waa cnottKlt oi ll>o to mi«ailcr of 

a prophet niul l)e«lo\\ lompomry glory Hut Rnimnoliim Itoy 
po «o«<ul the true prophot^s failli lu liuiinnitj ami m its Crcnlor 
He brought drj bom a to life lu bis tlin, nml lii*^ conMriicliee temper 
envisaged a ihHn\} for ibo inlion tlmt lin« not been excelled m 
conception. 

Ills contempt for cu-tom- limlition^, nml institutions bred no 
contempt for nnj section of Ill’s ftllou uounlrjmen II ts exp ora 
lion of tbo nncient loro of India, ju-t nlieii m tbe name o n 
bennge bo uns exiled, was cbnntlcrisim of bis lo\c to di'coecr 
llic Fpirit bcneatli all extern il« He went uhcro tbo spirit led Inni, 
into tbe sources of Hindu and Muslim culture and pinlosop ij, in 
ica'on and contemplation It was a divmo passion ulnc i se no 
limits to bi 3 fcircb IIo probed mnn> rdigions and plnlosoplnc , 
and saw their worth for man His quick grasp of ll.cir cs cninK 
made him a eocnl reformer, tbo champion of modern education a 
Fpiritunl fccr, nml a political woil cr. To f'i> tbit be Hio«g”t 
ahead of Ins tunes is to enj little 'Ibo particular men uros that lie 
bdiourcd foi, were basul upon eucIi a char conception of hiiida 
mentals, tbut thc> proved to be but the piccur-ors of linger elianges 
111 that direction at a later date "Ho bisod bis refoims, socm i 
pobticnl, agrarian or indiistri il, on a cntici-m of social life, on 
idlcnor postulates nml coiieexits, in winch he cncctcd a sjn le i 
l,cl»cc., ll,« En^l m,,l tl.e Wet” At hit. time of In.ln.1 In* OO, 
bis MCW3 might well have been reguded as onlrnpeoiis or 
blithe found tbeir sources in tlio cuUuics of he hnd and o dm 
\\Vt,bothof winch were sealed books to bis fellow coin try men 
Toeonceiie.n bis daj such n fusion of the d. lerent cuUiires s a 
atamhng wonder, medo more I’y ‘1'*' 

lepiO'Cntcd by politically liostilo races Hie 1' ./p n Iiesis 
India’ IS a fitting appellation for tbe seer who found the synJiesis 

To the politically m.mled India of this day, Rqt Rammolion 
Roy’^icw S Weterii civilization and his lelationships with the 
ncrcon™rs nLt seem remarkahle , but subsequent history has 
mshS rfair He saw beneath the nrtiCcml connections 

StilSied by political conquest the « ,i^^r;‘5erTso 

of life that neither his countiymen noi tbe po itieal invaiiers so 
Sw perccivol Who knows but that it was Rammohim Uoy 

F■TSil:l^h,Tpt."arr.^!;7,^.ho^.\^ 

S Ihu the material benefits of 
part of ^ to other paths While he fought 

S on he knew that apnt from these 

npinst the » rrood would result fiom international relation- 

...P -Wli Itiuiimolmi. Ito,’. 

r!rT.T!n BATioi<a or 1933 
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countrymen Hnd tint ideal been nnintnmetl in its purity, tlio 
century tint fns pi* ed would hate «een Indn more of an ‘advanced’ 
nation than a ‘backward’ one 

AU llie e, however, were exlernnl hndnnrks in Rammolmn 
Roj’s mental history Thej Mion that after he had laid the 
theoretical found itions of his eyntliesis bj cvteneive thoairht and 
«!lud>, the singe came nheii Ins mind turned from theory to 
practice, from doctrine to institutions, from polemic^ to ixform 

But it IS ns the apostle of a Umver»al Rdigion that 
Rnniinohun Roy achievet! Jus greatc t di tinetion Jlis own 
contribution maj he said to have been of a more ptnnanent 
nature than the offohoots of u later day He had stnlinl the 
three scriptures, — ihooc of Hinduism, I hni mil ChnstianiU, and 
ha 1 discovered the core of each n-ligion Strenglheiied by these 
convictions, he waged war against the nccretions in each of these, 
even if it led him into conlrovcrsi, with the exponents of each 
religion, or rendered it iiccl -varj for him to defend nny one of 
them against the others lie stoo 1 for the Inilh and nniversah-^m 
of cverj religion ‘He had been brought hy his pioneer studies 
lu Compamtivo Rthgion to Umver'ah m, an 1 what is more, to 
a uni\er«al scni lure, a univer-al nulhoritj, as underlying nil 
historic authorities Rut he perceivrsl tliat the Universal 
Truth was sires ed in chfllrent \ra}^, ha 1 thlTiretit accent* The 
Vedanta, which ha 1 restored him to fiitli, ho alwajs const lerxvl 
n« strongest m J/ttitta, the knowle«lgi. of the Unil\ of all soul* 
and of iho worlJ i« Brahma, Hlam which hal given him Ins 

early iconoclistic real, he con«i Kred a* strongt.sl in the ‘ensc of 

divino government mil a mditant erjuahty of man wuh man, 
and Chri<liaiiit>, which pare him the dmno exemplar, he 
consileml as strongisi m ethical an I sooi il gut lance to pence 
and happiness on the path of lift Thus his uni vers thsm in 

Reli„«on passetl on ta a hi'tericjsynlhesis, which was dislinguishett 

fro-n ccttlicism in two wrti" Tii't, none of these religions was only 
<1 f-art of the truth each lu its pr Mint i imt) was truth hjhvi 
tically an I elhnitaHy cxpl^-sst^l or cmbo.li at ‘v-ton Uy ,acli in 
his new was to I reserve its I.isteiie or In hlmnal ronUimn, ihough 
each was to groi fc> miitii Jl conf / rtisimihr/jon o,, / hy 

com 4. rgnuc /o fi common I fr if " ["rlt N *2 
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lint liil^r (lo\clopmotit3 fell ‘^liort of Ins uicnl feljows tlio 
mn{'nitu(lo of Ins cmlca^our aiul its lmiili\tion‘» 

Ihil ihc ni'cription on his loinh'^tono nt Uri^lol \\ill coinimn 1 
gcncril n” onl ‘A con«citnlious nml steadfast believer in the 
Unit} of the Godhead —IIo con^tcmlcd his life with entire 
dc\otton to the worship of the Divmo Spirit alone 'lo great 
inliiral talents he united a Ihorou^jh niaslcry of many languages 
and carlj di^tingniahed hini=clf as ono of the greatest scliolars of 
lhcdt> Ills unwearied labours to promote tho social, moral and 
phjsical condition of the people of India, Ins earnest endcavoms 
lo suppress idolatrj and the iilc of 6n//ee, and his constant 
zealous nd\ oenej of whatever tended to advance Iho glory of God 
and the welfare of man, li\e in the grateful remembrance of his 
counlrjmcn.” 

(u) Editorial Note on the Centenary 
Sei tcmlxr 23 193 J 


aito Ccnlcnnrj of the death of Haj i Ibmmobun Roj, which was 

ctkhratcd jcsttnlaj all o\cr India, falls nt a time when iho 
Ic'^ons of his life nppe il with fjiccinl appropnatene s to thinking 
muuls of tiio pre^nt da} This fict ehonld account for the 
outburst of spontaneous ciUlmoinsm wo witness In politics, 
Eanimohun Ko} had to decide between an attilndo of ho'=tiIity 
towards, or reconciliation with, the new political power that had 
been cstablidied in India rccLiill} In "piJe of the intense 
nationalism c\ol cd by the presence of alien autlicritr, which was 
consolidatin'^ its power for permanent domination in the countrj, 
Rimmohun Roy cho«o llio latter alternatnc as containing the 
promi‘!o of enlightened progress In the land The pie«cnt genera 
tion IS aflbcled with a “iiimlar perplexity, whether to work for 
complete independence, impljing '•epantion from Bidaiii in nil 
respects or lo 'o adju-t matters that parlncrslnp wiih Britain can be 
maiatmncl without that counlij dominating our atrnrs In 
regard to religion, R mmohun Roj set himself to he task of 
preeer\ ing the ancient heritage but piirifjing it in le igi 

modern knowledge lo seno the anaratiens of a jO” 

A stmthir process la now being attempted in Iiu i f ^ 

for the religious reformer is to n'.sinul.Uc the bes of modern 
thought into Ins own spnitual consciousneos V' 
heritage AVhereas Rammolniii Roy was led to ^cek concrete 
embodiment for Ins spiritual .deals and u. that way lent Ins 
'iippoit to tan^iblo cvpeiiments which, bj the creation of seels 
rc< Ld d?e value of h.s eonlnbiUion. men of tins generation are 
w.s4 m cngigmg.u thought movements alone In legard to social 
matters Rammofum TvO} was inpres ed with the urgent nece s.^ 
of reform if the vision of a new India which he aw was to be 
fnimiwl H,.Pxnlorcd He pioblem lliorouglilj, and discovered the 

rrlh. lesions .b„. 1.0 tosh. u. ,he Own of sooml 
rofotm cm oro touml to bo oppl.ooUo omo tl.o took ij 

umms llio proporl.0.. of o notionol nn-a movomoilt, umlor Uie 

CELEBnVTIONS OV IW 
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eonsi o{ iin «rgcnc> iliat ‘olf government mjmrcs llic «olilln«H of n 
mlion «oculy In tim fonreh for prineiplc! of nction, llioprc‘-ciit 
f,cncnlion fimls m Kaminolmn Uo> n gtink nisdom nn<i 

gnpailj etrtml Miulicitul tn llio Itplil of stib«e(iuciit hi?lorj 

'Ihe Tiillicr of Slodcrn In lia’ tbns not tnerob n mcniorj, 
but ft liMn? foicc in iiiUmntc coiner c uilh n gcncrnlioii ns 
pcrplc\i.il us bts own 
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The Leader, Allahabad 

rniTi D in c ^ tniNTAiiVM 
(i) A Great Occasion 
liCailiitg Article, fcimda) fceptember 17, 1931 
rornnnj longjctr^ Indmn, ns n gnleful people, hive been 
cclcbrnling uitb ihio ecremon) ibt dcilh uinncr irj of Jiaji 
Rammobun Roj, wbo cu-t off bn morinl coil nt 
Scnlenibcr 27. 1833 'Ibo cekbr-iUon of the (by ibis year, which 1 3 
ehorllj coming will n<=.iinio -pccml sigiuficmice us it happens lo lie 

ihc* ceiitCDTi'y of Ins (IgtIIi * r 1 1 

Unmmobun Roy u us ^omelbing more ll.nn a great Lulnn he 
was the fir-t great man of Jlodcrn Tmlia Almost m every sphere 
m education, journnh^in, btcralure, politics «.ociil reform and 
religion be was un outstanding figure uith the ^iiprcmo di-tmclion 
ilnriie brobe the ground vbere others did not trace u furrow 
In the choice language of Dr Tagore He is the great path maker 
il.is ren(ur\ who has removed ponderous ohsLacles that impeded 
our nro<-ie<^s at every step nnd initiated us into the present Era 
orworlfwidc cooperation of human itj 'locelebnto the centen 
nrv of the death of so great u man is not onlj u privilege hut al o 
ndulv and It IS but right tint adequate aiiangements ghouU be 
made to ob«ervc the day on a biggci «cale than usual as hefillmg 
ilip occasion, and m a manner north} of the man and of the 
l^unlrv Already m Calcutta a comprehensive «chenie lias been 
flp^elrtuod by rerieseiilativc public men under the distinguished 
1 i„..al.in nf the Poet It nat. hut iii tl e nature of things that 
iW Centenar} celebritions should find (as they are likely to do) 
»ime eloquent and wide spread manifestations m Bengal than m 
Wr nrovinces It shoull however be home in mind that if 
RnminohunRoy belonged to Bengal more he did not belong to 
the rest of India less In fact he belonged o unnamty Who 
can 1 norc tbe foicc of Jerein> Bentbam s tribute to him as an 
fl.,seK admired and beloved coUaboiator in the service of 
hunmnlt} 5In> be hoped that tbe U P wi I eniliusnsl call} 
lom its a Dice to the national chorus in singing the glory of Ram 
inohun who«c namo isulwass an inspiration to eveiy good cause 
Ll noble effort? It is a groat Decision which no province or 
community m India shoul 1 miss for much of tl c progress the 
commtini y ^ during the b ‘ bun Ire 1 }car3 can bo traced 
S“lho lot‘> Rnmmohun Ro) 

HAMMOIIIV ROY CEMI3.ARY 
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(n) Raja Rammohun Roy 

I/'uhnf; \rticJe Tbnrsdav, Sciilcmbcr 23 1933 


To<lij Iinlia lioningo (o nml blouses tlie incmorj of Raji 
Rnmmohmj Uoj on iho occn«ioii of the ceiitomrj of lii3 tlenlh iii 
tnicnml gr»teful recognition of lii3 unpnrnHektl ecrxicc*, which 
n«ciK(l lier from (KrKne««, (logrndnlion nnd dccndence, nnd •singled 
him cut n<? n imn of imperi'hiihlo grcnliic'-s India In? prodncetl 
men of Muied tjpos of distinction nnd eminence — sage® nml oaints, 
prophets niul priC't®, scholars nnd stnte«inon, •oducatioiiista nnd 
ri.forincr'i, politicians nnd ndmmistmtor®, nrtist® nnd men of letters 
Some of them, in their rcsjiectivo Pidicros outshone Rammohun 
Ro>, hut to nono of llicin has been vouch s aft d that rare sjn thesis 
of intellectual, mond nnd spiritual qualities, nluch enabled him 
to cbnllengo Iho crude and oulnorn theories of the diij, and croato 
n new ordtr of Ihings out of utter desobilion 

riung into life nt n time uhen the coiiiitrj wns struck with a 
sort of pamljsis (for winch the onlj remedy was the message of 
God’s cho«ca man), wlien nuliistries were killed, and illiteracy 
nnd ignonncc stalked tlio hind when there was liitlo political 
consciousness, nnd less of soci il conscitnoe, nnd when, in the 
words of n scholar Goicrnoi of Rcngd * i lie people’s vital spnik 
had Inirncd low, whoso religion of Power had become n mockery 
of ecU—ha 1 lost its •'Oul of beiicficonco m the repetition of 
empty formulae nnd the observance of meaningless niumnieries, 
Rammohun entered tlio lists nlono niul dniintle's nnd ruthlessly 
wiped out the enemies of progress In India there wits no parallel 
or precedence to the work that had fallen to his lot He was 
his own mentor nnd iiionitor, Ins own guide and philosopher, and 
like the ancient Roman geueial, ‘ he came ho saw, he conquered 
It would not bo an exaggeration to 'ny that he foniKl India a mere 
geographical expression, an I left her a his oncal ciititj 


Every foim of n itioa budding actuily had its origin and 
example m Rammolnm’s eiuleavoiu which, as a later diy follower 
of Ins said, were four fold lo reassess the national lieritnge 
to replenish the national resoiuce to infuse a quickening aim 
harmonizing spirit, an Ito use the newly awakened energies for the 
new national wants nnd demand Rammohun di things m no 
half heal ted way oi in no small niMsure He mastcied ten 
languages, lio nndcistool the spirit of different religions he 
wrote books nnd tienti-es winch compn ed a vast lange of siibject , 
and undertook tasl s winch coveied almost the entire field of man 
He nlloived nothing to come m his way, be it the displeasure of 
parents, the ostiaci m of society the apathy of friends or the 
opposition of enemies ith tru t in lilmsulf and faith m God, 
he went ahead as a mnlti sided man He had a haul in the 
inauguration of English education m India laid the foundation 
of Rcngnh prose, stntcl papers not only for di«cu®Ston of ®ocml 


♦ Sir It^enkata Ratnatn T i k nnif p 209 
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nnd religious problems but ns menus of populur oaucnlion, «lrore 
Imd to pre«er\o the libertj of the Pr«.ss is n siwe «oh of 
goodgo\ernmeut,emplo)ed lits pen in securing the legU rights 
of women and «nfegunrdmg the pohticnl iiUere<»ts of men, foundeil 
the BrnUmo Snnnj is the tulminnlion of his religious woih, 
rendered auequnlled 'en ice in «eeunng the <!uppre« ion of Suttee, 
which wns his gientcst achievement, iind m -*0 inmj ways ‘=hirul 
national consciou«ne « He w is a great Indinn— the greite^t of 
'Ills time, nnd wns nghtlj hailed ns ‘the Univei- il x>ran Acconlmg 
to Dr Bnieudrn Nath Seal ‘ he nis n Bnhmin of Brahmins 
a Hindu of Hindus , he wns also a Arohnmmednii lulh the 
Mohammedans and a Chnstiui with the Chii tians he could 
combine in his pci^onnl religion the fund imeiit il Hindu Cl.risl. m 
nnd Mnniic e\perieiices , and above nil, he w is the Hiimnni^t, 
pure nnd simple, watching from bis conning toaer the procession 
of Umvci-sil Iiumnnit> in Uiuveisil Hi^torj ” 

Such men as Rammohmi Roy adorn the e irth once in an ap 
liU E 0 d=, m OMle As n British p. teaman said ‘Then s the 
task to restore the life that had Red, to n-vivifj the so„l Hat 
Avas nil but dend ” Tins wns precpelj and pre-emmently whit 
Kamnioliun did Honco the vniicd epithets freclj but not too 
Iivisblj. applied to l.im, ns for m«tnnce the prophet of a new 


hutider of the modern nation, llic fir=t nreh-the nrliost Colo^iis 

—that Bpnniied the Cist nnd the 'West, the morning star, the 
pnlh maker of this centnrj, iIk pioneer of modermsm, the living 
bridge over which India marches from her uiimen ured pnsl to her 
inealculible future " Who deserves tin:, gnrlniul of tributes belter? 


In the cntliu3ia‘*m of the celebrilioii of Ins Centenarj, let Dr 
Tao-orc’s words ba recalled lliat ive in tins comitij, however, 
owe a specml rcoponoibililj, not onlj of bringing to light hi-» 
varied contrihutions to the Modern Age but of proving our right 
of kinship with him hj ju^'tifiing ins lift, and by inniitiinnig 
in cver> realm of our n itioii il < visience llic high slaiidiitd of 
tmlh which be sot licfore n« Ibo Iiubiof to<I i> ehonl 1 re dize 
that Rnji Rainmohiin Roj’s lift was m llie poets worl*, a lorn 

to be repul with ti'-e ’ 



‘lilt SIND Ohl^LRVl t, NAR \CIlt 


ci\iliM)tiO]\ then ^prc^ll to all lltt part-) of tiio knonii worll, lij 
had ami «c i, over hill nml dak, o\cr dc«crt and pmine Tho 
Indn of the Rioht-^ of the Upamslnd*, and tho epics and 

i-cliools of philo'oplij, of the ihuhlhist po«pcl of love nml son icc, 
was lotcil nml ix'^ptctcd, and led the worll in tho march of 
cuili<Uton Imlnn mcrcliant^ traded A\ith all parts of tho ^\orld 
on land and «cn, and made tin ir countrj the riclioet m tho norld 
'lint ms ancient India 

'JIkii Imln fell from its hi"h C'-tife and lo^l its glorj It 
hicamo a jirtj of fortijjn iiiMsiom, lost its intellectnnl vigour, 
fell into apnitnal shgintion, and inord iml ®ocml degradation, 
superstition and scr\itndc 'liiis is the duh age of Indian 
historj 

Contact mill the ^Vcst dimiig tho 1 two hundred j cars and 
the complete con(|ncst of the xonntrj !i} the Unlish introduced 
new forcts into India, llntha\e begun u new process of spinUnl 
Ir-insfonnation This h a pcrio I of rcini«sance, and the father 
of the new cri is Raja Rammohun Roj The New India tint 
we «co hcforc us today i- hts entire creation 


Till rtI^^a scrmiL 


When Rnmmohtiii was horn in 1772, the "Mahomed ui sovereignty 
of India was collapsing , liic Marathas proved unequal to hold 
tho falling oceptre , and the Rntish ciine in and were led from 
one conquest to another to hold that sceptre Den^e clouds of 
darhne‘'S were brooding over the land riicre was decaj of know- 
Iclge, the deadening of conscience, moi il corruption and socm 
degoueraej, which made conquest of the coimtrj hy the British 
verj casj The scii'se of social justice was dead Personal purity 
and integrity of conduct were at a low ebb The spirit of true 
religion as preaclied by Vedas and Upanishads was dead, and 
snjicrstition gro «3 idolatrj and outwnrl foims of ceieinonialisin 
onlj rcmainel Ihetjraiiny of mdigenoiis rulers became in toler 
able Tlio lusurs of the rulers and tbe poverty of flie people 
•=tood in grLit contrast Men coni I many any number of wives 
among Hindus and Muslim^ and sevual purity among tbe male 
eov was* not coiiMdercd to be nece a r> at all Momen were m we 
chaltek and condemned to drag on a mi ernble existence In 
-omeparU of Iheccmutrj female clul iren were killed as -ooii as 
tbey were born Wii it httk education the people received was 
m maUahs aiul paihasUalas m the ancient way w.th no modern 
touch 

cnrvTor of age 


The groat th«lmclion of Raja Rammoimn Roy was that he was 
not ihe pioduct of h.s age but nther the age was of Ins creation 
Rnmmohun educated liim«clf properlj in be lan^ages and 
cultures of the List and the West discovered wbnt his mission 
m life was andsteadili worlcd o ten at imminpt danpr to 1..^ 
ownhfo at the hands of Hindu ortbodoxj, to realise that mi«sion 
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All molern reform movement®, ediicfitionnl, social religious niid 
politicnl Imvc email itc 1 from Inm and all Iiulnn reforiii*rs of 
the pre cut (laj are spintinllj Ins chililicn 

Religion was tlic main spring atul the chief concern of his 
life The Bnhmo Samiij is tlm concrete cmhoclimcnt of Ins 
religious anti soci il ideal "It has thoroughl) discaided idol 
and the fetters of ca«te and pric«tcraft, the iiond igo of tnfitlliblc 
Guru and Book wliicli for centuries dominated oppresaivelj o\er 
the spirit of the nation and defied succe sfull} all endeavours at 
reformation In a counlrj divided and subdivided into innumcriblc 
castes and ^ub-caitcs without tlie commoner anienilies of fellow 
ship, it lias united men of all ci®tc® and creeds, languages and 
nationalities in a close “ipiritual and social brotherhood, inter ca te 
and inter communal marriages in the Brahmo Samaj being the rule 
instead of the exception ’ 


UF EDtCATED HIS PtOFLE 

Rammolmn helped Dr Duff to start an English school m the 
premise:, rented hi him for hia Brilimo Simii He etirted and 
rattintniiiecl Engli“h schools nt his own expense in CilcuUa , and 
throu''h English education, Englidi Iiistori, literatuie nnd '\\c®tern 
sciences he thought India would regenerate it elf, regain Us lost 
glory, and become great again 

Today a hundred and thirty jeara after the fiist English 
school was started, wo have a number of universities and various 
colleges and other educational institution-, splendidl> hou-ed, 
educatina- hundreds of thoiiaands of Indians in various branches of 
arts and^ieuce- who can hold their own with the highl> eliicated 
and cultured people of any countrj or clime Tlicae men and women 
are the gifts of Rammohun Roy to his country, ina-mneh as in the 
creat controversy of his time wliethcr oriental or occidental learning 
slioull he taught in Govern nient institut on-, he fought for We tern 
education in iTis ftmous letter to Lord Amherst and succeeded in 
his advocacj 

Iin PEMVEll THE VER>ACUL-Vrs 

Rammohun di-covcrel earlj enough that onlj a few could 
Iparn the En Ji h language and therefore resii-citate 1 the verna 

culai language (Beng.h) for the education of the ma«es 
the originator of Buigih pro c writ., g Hepubh-hclx 
ncw^palicrs nnd text hook- an 1 ran-la ed important Sm-krit an I 
r7Zi works into BengiU niil Hm h and came I on alUm 
reforming actiMlics through the me hum of the vernacular as much 

ns through I ngh-h 

Totlnv there are bun Ireds of new papers and books published 
.n iho \crnacuhrs of In ha mil the Itvtl of iiitcihgenco of the 
tin- nrentlv incrca c I Tiiore i-- no science no nrt no 
Siec‘ however ah-lni-e, that cannot be dealt with and explained 
in the Tcrnncular to tin j>eople 
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\\OMI n’8 I MANCIPATEOS 

When Unmmohun l{o> nmugnrnfcl ‘‘ocnl reform nclmlt(?s 
sin;;lc hnmU<l, tiicic wi3 noiio to help him, nml ihcic were innnj 
riiij (o stone turn to clcnili Totlij wo nro nil sociiil rtformers 
Women *ire no longer the «uppK«®el nnd oppro«s''tl «e''f, speciulj 
nmonp the liigher eli«e3 mnl comimniitie** Huinlrcils of women 
come out of the mn\ersilio3 ninl nro moiklliiig the new life of.Uio 
itnlion Wi low nnirrnge is not forhnhltn, luul is becoming comfmJn , 
polygmnj nmong the Ilnilus la exlrcmilj mro , women occupy 
"cila in legi‘'lnlnrL'», nnd con luct ctlucntioinl, •'ocml nml rehgioua 
ii)«littUions tlicj arc nuthor^ ]ouninh‘>l», politician®, orators, 
pointers, tenclicr®, profes'-or®, liwjcra nml no profession niul no 
nctiMt} js closcil ngnin“t ihom Ulicj ha\o conic niiil are coming to 
their own, mill Itimmohun’s spirit, which (oiiglit against the ciuel 
customs of iSr//, poljgnnn, ami the eupprcsstoti of women as a class, 
woiill ho rejoicing in licasen tint the sex for the cause of winch ho 
had muted crusades is on a fair waj of ohtaiiuiig cqualitj of elalus 
and treatment in all matters 

111 ciiossi n Tiir SPAS 

A hundred jear* ago, no Hindu dared to cross tlie KnlaPam for 
fear of llio c\tri,mo pcnaltj of excommunication and boycott 
imposed hj caste mil conimunilj Rinimoiiun Roj broke that 
terror hj himself going nhroaii, and led the way for thousands of his 
countrymen to go to liic West mid T ist for educationnl nml busine s 
purpose®, and to return home laden with I iiowlcdge and weallm ami 
to net ns tho leaven to leaicn Uio mass of Indnn life These 

pilgriina to the West iirougiit witii them liberal sociil political and 
educationnl idt is during tiie century since tiio death of Ramnioliuii 
Roy, that have transformed tiie lift of tlio country and pliccd in the 
hands of Itult ms some of llio highest positions under Government 
This net of hrt tl mg tiie ‘spell of the sen’ nlone entitles Rnniinolmn 
Roy to our ctern il grntiliule 

FtTIICI OrlOLITICVI AGITVTIOX 
Rammolum IS rightly c died the fitlier of pohticil agitation m 
Indi I IIiiMiig studied English history, literature and pmhamentnry 
insiittUtons, he intiodiiccd metiiods of political agitation in India by 
petition pimphlct, memoiiii public metliiig mid the Press He 
eliicated people m llieii own rights iic started poll tic il associations 
locnny on nLitition and though often tiiiios beaten, he iic\cr gi^e 
up a political can e winch lie considered to In. rigid ami just He 
cultivated fnemUhips m Engl ml and earned on agitation at the 
centre of the empire His sclfie«pect wis so great that when his 
petition against the Piess icgulations fiilel, lie closed down his 
paper a® n protest 

SWARAJ TOP INDIA 

Today the country dcmamls Swaraj and llic British are, 
however leluctantlj, force 1 to accept the claim and pieparo tlio 
way fo» It ‘Home Rule for Indii was an object not far from 
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Iu3 muul, ihoiipli It lool eil to him to he a veiy di lant object 
Ills hio^nphcr, Collet, ‘5i>s tint tlie prospect of ui eilncnlcl 
Imlin, of ail Iiuhi approximating to Einopein stand irds of culture, 
>•061113 iie\er to In\e been ah uU from It imniohun’a inim?, niul 
he did honever anguelj, claim in advance of his counlrjmen the 
political riglits nhich progress in civihzUioii nie\itnhl} involve* 
Hero agiiii Kanimohufi stands forth ns the Tribune and Prophet 
, of New Indi i 

Such la the man who*o hiiiulredtii death aiiiiivcr®ary Indii la 
cckbnling this iiceL — {ConlnbttUd ) 

(ii) T L, Vaswani 
The Forerunner 

U mmoliim Centenarj "S umber 27Hi September, 10i3 

I have called Inm ‘The roieriinner’ I believe hi torj will 
jiiMifj his claim to this title Ibo true proportions of thia great 
111 nn are not >et seen hj tlm prc'cnt generation I trust u careful 
«tud> of hi3 Ilk and writings inuy indicato to Young Imlin that 
)jo was really n forcnioner of In han free loni Pn««iojnlc ms Jim 
I o\e of Iihertj He wpres etl it in hi3 actions He had n Mrong 
sense of social jn ttec , lie resenie I the ifijiMtice indicted on the 
men and women of Ins country So he bestirred himself to nbolMli 
Sittlcc So he protested ngnnst the I’res^ negnintion , ho jnil 
III tin cornest plea for n 1 rce Pro ? m India, and ho a ked for 
India’^ frwwlnn. 



rilL SIM) ODSLRl LK, KARACIII 


imlml, nu otir R tj to —Kind's itt Uto ictlms \s)u(.h will cuduro 
lliroush lltc ngc'i ttlieii the kin^domo of tlio c irilt \ttlMi'i\c I't-'ocil 
n\\n> llomitgo to Hut Rnj i who wns n ecrvjinl of Indi 1 1 Ilomngc 
to R tinntoltuu Ro) ! 

lilts imi), who “tood on the wfirrior'** jnth to fight for Inith 
'Hill right wu* n Fetr 1 hit aohher of iho Split w t- t peer lint 
ilnl he wo ^ III his owiihcirt he Ftw the glorj ofmiliulii ROing 
nhroul on n world inittion, htconuiig ngniii n pri copter of tha 
intions nml honottrtd !>> tlio icopUs of J'i®t nnd < t Inins 
own hiitrl he etw it Now In hi ttroiig in the ‘stu ngtii of hcrnncieiit 
wt dom, nnd in touch with modtrn witnce nml cnltuio. IhU the 
actual Indn he snw witli hit e>o‘»— how dillt.n.nt this from Ins 
M ion t Ik li%cd from l77-> to ISU DuK dnjs hiul come upon 
the India of thnt iige , the niicitnt glor> hiui do] tried How 
coull such tut Indit ho honourt 1 among the nations, and ninke 
Iho mcs'ago of her nncient wisdom —the wt'>dom of the A td is 
and Upuu'httde, — heard in a modern world ’ India must become 
her elf to give her mcs=ngc 


And, to be her elf, India mii-t he fico The j cars of Ram 
moluin’s hfo were spent in efiorts to brnk ‘ ^ , 

p iw that there were customs, institutions, cieeds, which had slilled 
for ceil turn 3 the life of the Indian people riicse, he hit, must 
go, if India wit3 to step forlii with the strength and freedom of a 
Mgorous nation I cm think of no greitcr hle«sing or 
and nations thin freedom , let their cncrgie"’ li tve lee p j, 
tho} will jield rich har%e t 

The mam mcdenls of h.s life hate been 

!'x\frt’d,::ne7''n7i;irro^fS ' .. 

event* On his w ij to Engluid "[//^Yrcnch I'hi''" there 

lime, and though limping he wall s up o i - .jjg'pjcch 

Revolution* Ho evrptes cS sjinpithj ^ , r,, Evidence 

for free lorn lie pie td. for a free P.e^s m ^ 

before the Board of Conliol m of Indian 

Regulations pas ed bi Government 

subjects’ Ho urges ‘‘".ini unler Mo lem role, Hiidus 

Indians ami points out being alwaj^ 

were of b,g couiUiymen to educate women, 

open to them produced in the dajs of Iier greatness «uch 

pointing out that India p y ,j„ci (lie wife of Kalidns 

cultured ladies ‘'s M» College He fights with success agamn 
He organues a A edn ^ |u,bltsho 3 pamphlets on the 

the cruel custom o Upnnidiads He establishes 

Ih. Su.« Snmr.J ik '’»« " '» l''lP I™''-' b'”™' 

of the free 
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Rnmnioliun p'issetl awnj at Bristol m 1833^ In a quiet place 
tlieie stands the saHiflrf/i I of this groat man Jlaiiy jenrs have 
p is^ctl since I a l'•l^e^l that shiitie at Bii^tol A.ti Engli®hiiiaii 
was there to guard iL lie had a book, a register, to look into 
it was ]oy, It was full of tributes to Rainmohun and his work by 
men of different creeds and countries who !iad visited the samadht 
I wrote some uords in the bpoL, then returned to the snniadht 
Hon quiet the place, hou lonelj I A bird or two ®at above it, 
Was he a lover of birds’ And did they commune with the 
departed Sian ? I placed fioweis of affectionate reverence I <at 
for ®oine time in ®tlence, and I asked ‘ What is thy message 

for this thy servant and thy countryman’’ Did I feel a respon 
srte vibration at tlio moment? Something sprang spontaneous 
in mj heait — “I am lonelj Undo and build ” 

Yes , Rnmraoliun is lonely A century has parsed since bo 
na®scd awaj in Bristol He is lonely still, not jet has the spin t 
of hi 3 teaching penetrated the heart of India, not jet have the 
meat masses of Indi'l heard his message not yet have we carried 
tlic Li"ht to the villages of India In a lonelj spot is his shrine 
m England Rammonun is lonelj , and ho asks us all to unite 
and build a new temple for the Jlothei ! Eet Hindus and 
Moslems Parsis and Christian®, umlo and build Not by smooth 
words hut by ®trong resolves and noble deeds maj ue build a 
New India The path of freedom is not streun with roses, 
the path IS paved with pains and penaltie®, with suffering and sacrifice 
'Ihcrefoie have I asked young men to practice tapsyu in daily 
life therefore do I a=k all to build uith a sliength born of 
sufferin<^ with hearts inured to sacrifice Unite and biiilil,— not 
barter the Mother’s honour for ea«e and the yellow du®t Bmld 
w nil love nml truth the Mother's new Temple Uinto and buill 
so that Hindus and 3Io«lems and Parsis and Cliri«tian«, all 
communities and all clas®e®, crowing the limit lines of castes 
nnd creed®, may bring their diverse gift®, and in the joy of 
fellowship worship Her, — the One aioilier Unite nnd bail 1 1 
The lt'>'ht 3 of the Neu Teinrlo mil shmc afar, and its song will 
ring again India’s Message to the Nations 
(ill) Dr Tarabai 

Rammohun Roy and the Ancient Rights of Women 
lUmmohan Ocntaiary Number 27th September 19J3 
Rnia Puimmohuii Roj was, it is needle®? to add, a great 
obaminon of the cause of women Rj deep ®tii l> of the ancient 
Inwsof the IIiiulus and their customs mil manner®, he found 

that women were aecordod a high place 111 aocielj, and that Aryan 

women were Ireale 1 ns m no w i> inferior to men 

11c wondin-al liow women loH tlmr high jdnee, becanio degniJul 
Ih, tho men. chilUls of men with Sii/tcc an 1 poljgnmy 
ramp till tin. countrj, Mdh mtimncruble other focinl evils nflictmg 

them 



run s/XD k^irachi 


IIo foil tint no socicl) coulil bo benllbj unless women were 
clevatwij and licneo bn liMoufr clninjnonsbip of ibeir cau'O and 
the unWjnded cliirnlrj bodnplajed towards them 

This nlliliulo WH'. tlm more commend >ble when his own 
domestic life wts nlmo«t n fms^dj* Boforo the npo of twelve, 
bn father mnrneil birn to throe girls, one of whom died young 
He Ind to live with two wives ns n nnn, nnd conld'nt dncnnl ^nnj 
from n seino of duty When be become n reformer nnd nn out 
caEte’, his both wives nnd mother left him, nnd he lived n lonely life 
A tmgeds like this would hnvo turned nnother mnn into n hnter 
of the femnle yev On the contrntj, it hnd the cfiect of brondcnimr 
nnd deepening his aympntbies for the sov of his mother^ 


Pol)gnmj nnd Srf//ec- would not sfop unle «3 women nre made 
economically independent, thought Bnmmoliun He mnde n study 
of nncient Hindu Inw, and produced n vnluahle tnct on Modern 
Encroachments on the Ancient Bights of rcmnlcs ncconling to the 
Hindu law of Inheritance ” By numerous citations he proved 
that “all ancient law givers unammoualj award to a mother nn 
cfpial share with her son in the properly left by her deceased 
liushaiid lu ortler tlint she might spend her reinnintng days 
independently of her children ’ But unfortunatelj later jurists 
mnde void, bj their expositions, this sdutary law As a 
consequence, “both stepmothers nnd mothers have, m reality, 
been left de-litiito in t!ic division of tlieir husband t properlj, 
and tlie right of the widow ovists in tlieon only among the lenriieu. 


but unknown to the populace " 

Hence, “a woman who is lookel up to n. the solo mistress of 
the re.t of a familj one dv), on the next becomes depend^t 
on her sons, nnd subject to the slights of lier daughters iii law Un 
the death of their husbands women Ind saul Rammohuu only three 
courses left before them to live n miseiablo life ns entire 

slaves to others, without indulging nii> hope of support from 
another husband Secoiidlj, to walk in the patlis of unnghteoua 
nes3 for their maintenance and independence liurdly, 0 le on 
the funeral pile of their husbands, loaded with the applause nnd 
honour of their neighbours 

Having shown tlmt Hindu antiquity, far from demanding 
S11//CC, had made honourable provision for the mamtcinnce of the 
widow; Rammolum Ro> passe, on to attack the >»smut.on o 
poljgamy. which ha I made difficult |he fnlfibnenl of tl e anmen 
law of female inheriUuice Where pluralUj o wi 
frequent, as 111 Bengal, the numbei of finale emcules was 
proportionately great “This horrible pojgany „,,ri,rtra 
Brahmans is directlj contrary to the law given bj ancient authors 
A second marriage while the fir^t wifa was alive, was allow^ed 
onlj on the ground of specifie 1 physical or moral defects Under 
his will Rammohuu d.-mhentel all members of his family front 
sharing his property if they mnrriel more than one wife 
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In Iii3 tmct on the ftibjeet the Rnj \ further recnlls nncient 
nuthorities to «ho\v tint i)ie tlnn^htcr wns entitle<l to receive n 
fourth pnrt of the portion which n «on coni 1 mheril This Ind 
l>een «o hr set a-ide hj modern practice tint the dnughler Ins 
no «hnre in her hlhcr’s properly if «he Ins n brother hviiijr 
Rnmniohun desired that Hindu women should be restoreil to 
their rights in properly, wh nil would acconl them proper pO'i lion 
in soclelj and not put them in dependence 

And after a btindred and tfiirtj Diwan Ildiadarfhr 

Bdns Sarda has a Bill tod ly on llie Kgi-'Iahvt. anvil to ohtnin 
proper mamlemiico for Hindu widow®, which n meeting with much 
orlhorlox opposition ' 



tHh JRlliUNL, L MiORh. 

r» Uniikntir of Kii) i niitnmoliutj Koj we nro nlmo«t o\en\ljclmcil 
li> Ins Krcnltic--* grtnluo*-* not of tlio nncicnt order, 

tho i)crfoction of otio t\i)0 of txtLlltncc, but of tuo di«U»ctiveIy 
modern tv lie, « Si>nllieais n Iinrmoiiiou^ bltiitling of mnny Ijpcs 
of excclloiicc Tboti^ wn-, gt. nccl) n field of Immnn aclivil), with 
tltc cxtqtlion of the miliUrj nnd tlie iiidnstrni, nhichtho lUiji 
dnl not toueb, ami bo cmioldeil luid elevated to n higher pmtio 
^\hUevcr he toiichc*! Uhe pertol in which it his lot to live 
hwbeen tlesmbtd hj ihe mo^l kiiriiLd and di-tinguiohcd ^hoHr 
that India has known in Uioso mniij jt u - as perhaps the darkest 
ige mmoeVriJ Indian hi-torj, an age in which an old eocietj and 
politj hid trumbleil, and no new one had jot been omit in i 3 
plict ’’ To quote from the sinio authontj, ‘Devastation reigned 
in the lind All tho vital Imihs of fcocittj wcri, pamljsed 
Utligious in-litntions and gehooD, villigc and home, agncmlurc, 
nidnstrj md Iridc, law and admitiMmlion, vui-c all in n chaotic 
condition An allround Kcon^tmction and rcnovUion vverc 
Jiccc-^arj for the contiimed txislcnco of *=ocial life and order 
fcuch vv 13 the comhuon oflndiv when Kimmohitn Uo) npiienrcd 
on the ”00110 With the nitiidion of genius ho at once perceived 
Iho needs of hi3 conntrj and time, and alone and fiingle-Imndcd 
often 111 the teeth of -tubboni opposition from tiiO”o who had n 
vested mtcrct in dark.iosa and -nperslitioii ho threw himself with 
almost superhuman ciiergj, and with inalclilc ”3 abihtj and devotion, 
into the task of rcconslituling and renovaling the Indnii socie y 
ofhiadnj There is hanllj a field of natioiinl life and activity 
winch ccaped his notice, oi in which ho did not do pioneer work 
of Iho highest and most enduring value 

Religion, which in everj ancient country, ami 
India, Iho homo and meeting gromul of religions ® 

immemonal, is the ba”.s of socictj was the first «“"ct the 
IbqVo altei.Uoii, and tho variou. stages by 
Ibo^ then current Hinduism to tlie fouiuklion of the 
will for nil tune remain memor ible chapter of he ns ory of 

religious reformation As a social refoimcr, i „Kol,iion of 

remembered for h.s services in connection with ^ 

SttUce but that was by no means Ins otilj title to greatness iti 
^ Ho ogon„l pol^gnio^, ognm.t 
liood esDcciallv in the case of child widow”, and an indefatigable 
SpToo of .ho tight, of womon As oi. o<luc,..o..ist, h.a .tfo 
?o f tSe rcat, 0 tho foot .hot ho tt.s omong the p.oneera of modem 
10 tune rests on Tntlin His famous letler to the then 

WesMtn So leodonoy, then ,n the 

GoTomor Gonerol ptotealin = , i,,, i;„,i i„d,a 

St; . ptnoUo.ro“rO„ent,Uduon.,o,. dtd no. » littl. 
^ompany loi Government, though the actual fiaiit 

t„o‘’' t.bro° t.U twoyoors nftorh,, dontl. In 
k., nrovmee ho 1 ud tlio foundation of Bengali piose and 
miparte I a great imnotus to Bengali litcnitiue Nor did he neglect 
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lhat special field of Iilerary acti\itifa, vnIucIm:! indi*>i)cn'* iblo for 
popular cilucnljoi), Ibe uevTSpiper He uas nmong tbo lui* 

doubted pioneera of a popuhi Press iii Indi \, and ^iigbt valiantly 
for its rights By Ins protect agiinsl the Pioss Ordtmnce of 1823, 
^^hIch was intended to suppress the liberty of the Prcas, lie prepared 
the ground for tbo libcntiou of tlie I’lcss ao-iOcinted with the 
honouicd naino of Sir Charles Melcdfi, In the economic 
sphere Bnja Hammohiin Boy was a staunch advocate of 
the rights of tenants Lii«t, but not lea'^t, Raja Ramiuohun 
Roy was a firm believci in India’^ equality and political freedom 
laving as he did at a time when bis countrj Ind uiidoubledlj 
fallen fiom its ancient greatnesj'', he had not an iota of ‘inferiority 
complex’ in his coinpo‘=‘ition, nnd believed tlmt ‘Ins people had 
the “aine capnbility of imp] oreincnt as n»j other civilised people ” 
He was the founder of political ngitation in Iiiclin, which since 
his day has become the moot powerful of all Indian movements 
He missed no opportunity of ngilating again«t official mea«nre3 
which he considered unsound or detrimental to the interests of 
the countrj, and when an agilatioii did not succeed in Indin, he 
did not hesitate to cany it to Rnglaiul His f inious Ti«it to 
England was itself undertaken in pursuance of a campaign of 
political agitation In a wonl as has been eo well said, Raja 
Rainmohun Roy “laid the foundation of almost all the ptincipal 
modern movements foi the elevation of his people,” and ns such 
was ju«tly entitled to the proud designation of * the Haler of Hodern 
India ” 

But this account of the Raj I’s gieatness would be incomplete 
and, indeed, very inadequate, if no mention was made of the fact 
that great as Raja Rammobun Roy was ns an Indian, he was still 
greater as a man In point of fact, he was a great Indian, the 
greatest that modern India has pi od need because be was a great 
man, one of the glories of mankind At the bottom of all his 
nclivilics foi the betterment of his countiy and people there were 
three commanding impulses or nnstei motive^ his butning love 
of truth his great and mtenst. Immanitj, and Ins active and un« 
quenchahlc love of libcrtj nnd freedom It nas Lis love of truth 
that led him with the aid of Ins giganlic intellect to lay the 
foundation of that Comjnnitiio Rthgion nhich since his (i mo has 
taken lU pi ICO among the hightot suhjtcls of human study It 
was Ins humanity vUnch led him to stek points of igiecinent 
where others oidj svw conihet, mil vdneh 1 ij at the root 
of his ceaseless tiulcavmir to better the condition of his people 
gtnenvllj nnd of women in particular In ihc iiitcrnnlioiinl 
field It led him to dream that dream of a Court of Aibitration 
hclwe'cn imtions, which, after going through eo many varieties 
of being in so manj powerful mind-, Ins finallj a« unied 
tangible ehape in the I/?nguo of Nations As a loecrof free lorn 
IJflja Rammohuii Roj’s ejinpalhics were wot lioiindcel either hy 
race, religion, clinic or countrj Tour notable incideiiU m Ins 
career idiow tlmt if ever there wis n man vrho loved freedom for 
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its own »<ikt, llml nun Kiniiinoluin Hoj IIo (IclIiiiuI 

Alt iii^itAtiott lo u iliiincr pHn J*J a I'itro{Kt(fi fricml of Jif< Jiccati-o 
' iMttlli^nuo luil ju*( mtliiil Imlni liuit llic ]>toi>lo of XnpUs 
nfur cxlortinK a lomtilntion from their tU'jiotn. kinj:'*, were cnn'htd 
hick into HrM 111 k 1*} the Au*-lriiti iroojis m ohwlicnct to tho joint 
mtiKhti •< of (hi croniit<I hi nN of fiii-^sm, Pn^-in Ati<(rii, ‘^mlinii 
nml Nnpli’- ’ A^ntn, whin tin iiiiisof the t "I ihli'«hi«iiit of ii 
con^'tittitifliml KOM rniiiiiil in &pmn mclad Imhn, he ftaio a piihlic 
limner nt the lovrn Hull His tnllni-n«iiu oicr the Iriiidi 
Ktiolntion luHfo tin. It tint for n tmio ho coiiM (hiiilc nml (nik 
of uothint: cl«o, mil it is on nionl (hit iliirin„' his \o)vo to 
Hnnhiiu!, he, (hontlli «itneriii^ from ihe cllicl>< of a imstj ncculiiil 
nhicli hid undo linn pirlndlj Inm, m«i'<t«l on u^itin^ twornncli 
frip'titcs tmdir (ho niohifioiKirj fhifT, the t, lot tons tricolour, tthich 
Here then IjiiiR in 'inhlo 11 ij Li-llj, during the di>s of the 
Refonn Hill ngit mon, hi piiblnlj uiomd tint if the III 11 were 
defnted he Mould retioiinio Ins connictiou Milh Hnghuid, nml go 
nnd >ctlIo lit Afttenen MV nn not niinro of nnj other man of 
Ihnt cm Hho«e love of frindoin uns ai co-^inopolitnn nnd univcr^il 
ns ihnt of Rnj i Rimmohiin Ro> M hen one riincinhers tho ngo 
III ivhich tho Unjn lived nnd Morhid, Mtih ils dtfccliio nicnns of 
(.omnninicUion, nitli pniclicnlJj no norld JViss nnd no norld 
rervico of ncMs, nnd luth the innns of Iminnn inlorcour^B hut 
imperfectlj iloiclopcd, nnd mIicii Iiidi i, in pirtiiuhir, was not only n 
Mibjcct cou»tr> , Iiiit ivii<i hickMnnl in almost ererj (leld of huninii 
nctuiti. It Slims nlmO't n miniclu that a man of sncli toncring 
t,rcatne<3 tti so mnn> fields of hiimnn ncti\il> and of such universal 
s>mpnthie3 should Im\c hem horn in tins coimlry But such has 
nlivaja liocii llie hi‘>lorj of tho birth nnl growth of the prophets 
nnd pioneers, ibo grint torch heinrs of humnnitj nnd Rnjii 
nitntnohun Roj wdl, for all lime line an tionourc [ pheo among 
tho gri iti«t of till 0 hmcfactors of our met 
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The Indian Social Reformer, Bombay 
1 mil u n\ K sAi\i VJVN 

Iho/m/nr/i ^ounl Ri foniur of Ilomhtj iii its t«suc of 3( th 
biptcmher 1013, publi-'ln-d n Ions artiilo on tlic Life and Work of 
Iliintnobuii Roy mil auto the folIoMing ob ervalions on tho 
Cenlenary CVIcbmtion — Iho Bmhmo Sunnj played nntitrally n 
leading put in tho celobutions in honour of its founder, and 
preparations Hero taken cirl) m h ahI for marking tlic occasion m 
rt nuuincr bcfiningr eol<?i3wii0 -Hits ceiitinl CtJitenniy Co3))n)lUc^e 
of Caleutla ba 1 driwn up a pro„i uninc providing for tbo rcpiiblica 
lion of Ibe Kiijis m riling , an 1 the Iioldiiig of mi i lings in the 
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la‘-t ^\eek of December, riid the re«pon»e which its appcnls met 
with ofier 'ome indication of the venention in which the K ija’a 
incmorj IS held not onlj bj Indim**, but the world over Ihcre 
13 another fl pectwhiji nnkes the Cciitcnarj Olebntionsa welcome 
event It Ins 'served to bring oucc more together Bengal and the 
rc«t of India in homage to one wlio has inspired all the activities 
of the nation, and has given new meaning to her ancient institutions 
In the enlhusia'Jm which attended the celebrations, the sen e of 
j-olation ninth Bengal leaders Inie increa«;2igl> “ii/Ttretl from lias 
been swept awaj ” 


1 as 

The Inquirer, London 

The Rammohun Roy Centenary. 

Leitling Article fceptenaber 30 1033 

Jlic Brahiiio Siiiitj is celebniliiig at Bristol the Cciiftmio of 
tlio death, on September 27, 1833, of its founder, the Raji 
Rnmniolnm Ro> In Iiidil the occasion is being observe 1 b) men 
of nil creeds m a prolonged nn 1 varied programme exteiuhiig 

from the pre^’cnt month to Christmas In Fnglinl from iho 
Jiiid to tho 27th of the cinreiit inoiilh Jlo-lcins, Chri^lwins and 
Ilindno, ns welt ns Bndimos ln\o also been muting iii commeinoni- 
tion for the ino't part witli Uintirniis ns their hosts 
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Tth^ton<i ntuj plnlo-ipitt « o( <It(* trcri I 7^*i{ Im 
niRlit Ite ftunmnnitxt , ho Itnrnol lniigtncio nft*p Iiiiffinj^ 
1 Ji«h1c« ‘^ in^Vnt, pLr*nn mid Anlitc, Jn tufintori 1 Hel re»v mjd 
Ort'ok for tlu Miilj of J»lu«ni nml Clinotniiiij, nitd 
for Ujo pIu 1) of ^V» «iciu (liotiJilit nin\ pckhpo It nii out- 
Etniiditt;; ncIiiLumojit, niid illuttlntivo of llif* llioro»chno«^ of Ins 
cInmcUr, nnd the prxci-'ioti of Ijh iiiiud Hu “Ix'ltors from 
Iloin Do*"'* nr»» mo*I<I>*of noiito, n^triimd rjid lo;:»ciJ j>oJomjc 
II uinsr Eivo llio vi«ton of tin One fio I lii renounce 1 ilolilr}, 
nnd mill It IkIk f in tiie rttlii*iVL, iiupirtlion of «n> one Rot of 
rpl»t,ious pcnplua*, or mij ‘‘in^Ie rtliRiou^ Iculier To Jfiis lio 
nlirrtj« acconMI n plici of pi^mi il hoiioiif Ku( for fum God 
ppokc throitjjli nil (ntlli crirjnlun’, nnd iror-fnp it-i*! for <fic slorj 
of the Out CtO\l, who found Miprcmolj in tlie be*! 

lint for Iviinmohun nb^iou nu mil '»amet!iin" more Ihnii 
a more inUlKclml utn\cr'.di'«m, it meint a wnj of life And tint 
wnj of lift wns not ‘•otnetlnn}: ineroh indivi Uni it wm! indivtdu il 
and *ocnl He conU neiihtr b*o tlit mdividuil in the cointmuiily, 
nor fopimte the coninnnnlt from die rndividml life Hence I is 
uidcfntiKrtlde InUonrs ni behalf of “oend nineliontion , his protest — 
nnd cflectue protest— njrtmi®! Suttee, or the Iniriiiii" of mdows , 
hia nttnek on cn<te, his norU for the proniolioii of poptihr clitcalioii 
ninoni; both fcxts , his ivcidth of cinhavours to rcmo\e (ho 
fiourcos of nnsnndcr«t iiidin{r nliich piTo riso to hatrel nnd 
nntnjoni'm between net md race, nnd cla«s and class, niid man 
nnd man 

Ho was n statesnnn loo He received his title of 'Jlnji' from 
the 1 1*1 Mosul lUnpcror, on the occieion which brought him to 
Hngland — nnd fo accounted for his death hero— where ho was 
cntrn«teel witii tiic tash of negotiating the dispute timt had arisen 
between the Alogul Go\ermntnt and the Ei«t India Compmj, 
who«c charter was due to be rent wed 

M e 600 him, in the wortls of ^tlB3 Sophi i Collet, Ins Hngltsh 
admirer nnd biogripher as a man of 'majestic’ mien £tandino> 
ncnrl} «iv feet high, and remarkable for Ins lignitj of manner’ and 
‘grace of bearing 

But we see him e\cn more intimatelj in nil the Mgonr of Ins 
jiersonnl conviction and the inelnsi\cne «3 of fiis outlook m his own 
words, winch incidontallj witness to the felicity of his English, and 
with which he concludes the Trefice to Ins Final Appeal to the 
Christian rubUc (Tin. italic* and capitals are his )— “As religion 
consists m n code of duties which the creature believes be owes to 
his Creator, and as *God has no respect for person*, but in evety 
bo that fears biin and x>.orks righteousness is acceptel 
with him,’ it mu t be considered presumptuous and unjust for ono 
man to attempt to interfere with the religious observances of other*, 
for which, he well know*, lie is not held re poii«tble by any law, 
either Imman or divme Notwithstanding, if mankind was brought 
into existence, and bj nature, fonned to enjoj the comforts of 
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society flnd tlie pleasures of an unproved imtul, it may bo jindfictl 
in opposing: nnj eyslem, religious domestic, or political, wbteh is 
inimical to tlic liappiitcss of society, or calculated to debase the 
immnn intellect, bearing ninaya m mind tlint we arc the children of 
osr lATiirp, who is above aU and tlumigh all and in us aU" 

In J81G, mode«llj, an I jet with the quiet confidence of the 
tnilj gicat, he wrote, “A daj will anivo when mj humble 
endeavoura will bo \icwcd with justice, perhaps acknowledged 
with gratitude ’ 

'Jhatdnj has come 
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The Christian Register, Boston 

TDiTUD in Jims iiA>sov, jn 
Dr F C Southworth, DD, LL D 
Rammohun Roy May 22, 1772— September 27, 1833 
Leading Article September 28, 1933 

Across the interval of n centnrj of time and ten thousand miles 
of space, the Register salutes today on the pn tenary of his denlli, 
Rnia Rammohun Roy, the Mai er of Modern India,’ and prints 
with warm approval the glowing tribute of R ibindranath lagora 
to his great compatriot 

In the history of religious progress Rammohun Roy occupies 
a unique place A native of Asia the birthplace of world religions 
he was not 1 ke jrohainined, Buddha or Tesus the founder of a 
new religion but was profoundly impiesserl by the contribution 
which each of the three great religions Hinduism Christianity, and 
Islam under whose combined influence he grew to manhood had 
made ’to the totality of religious truth In order tint he might 
understand this contribution better he mastered the oiiginal 
languages m which the sacied books of these religions were 
wnttenT— Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian Hebrew Greek, Syriac, Aramaic, 
—and became, as he was described by Sir Monier Wdlnms, ' die 
first earnest minded investigator of the science of Comparative 
Religion that the world has produced ’ 

His investigations taught him that each of these faiths declared 
that ‘ the love of man was the authentic cxpiession of (ho love of 
Goil ” The Briihmo Samaj of which he was the founder was open 
to all “who by whatever name would nckiiowle Ige some Pnnciplc 
in the Universe the need of meditation on that Principle ns good, 
mid the love and service of man as the guiding principle of the 
conduct of life So hospitable were his mind and heart that to 
TdohnmnuHlans he ■'ceme 1 a Mohammedan to Hindus n Hindu 
nnl to Christians a CliriMian But though ho liked to speak of 
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himBplt as a Umtarmn Hnuln, lie dul not look forward to (be 
conver ion of tho''a Iherents of one of theste religions bj another, 
or to their nllninte merger He believed, ni<=teid tint etch shotdd 
he permute 1 to n Ivtnce along llio bno of Us own hi (one 
continuity to^^nrtl its own god and llint bj helpful contact and 
n« imilntion tliej 'ihould grow toward a common, but ever 
ndvancing ideal Thus he inticipatcl by ju«t a hundred jears 
the bnllnnt report which a compain of diilnigui^htd Christian 
hymen have rocentlj given to the worll in their epoch making 
volume Retlnnking Mi« ion 

Fittinglj has It been wrilten bj Iii-s Englidi biographer 
‘Uammoliun Roy stands in In tory as the living bridge over whith 
India marches from her uinnei iired pist to her iiicrlculable 
future He was the arch which spanned tlio gulf thatjawned 
between ancient caste and modern hum inity, between super tition 
and science, between de poti'in and democracy, between polj theism 
and theism Ho lea Is the wnj from the orientalism of the 
past not /o but rough ^\ cstern culture to a civilizilion which 
IS neither \\ estern nor Fistcrn but something va tlj larger an 1 
nobler than both 
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Meadvile Theological School Quarterly Bulletin 
Dr r C Southworth, D D LL D 
Rammohun Roy and Channing * 

There is a «stnking cimilantj between the course of liberal 
religion in India and bheml religion m America in (he Hoi bundle] 
years I would suggest this as the subject on which for n little 
while I should like to claim 3 our attention In orler that I ma} 
do tins it will be convenient to take as my point of departure the 
jear 1815, when Rammohun Roy began bis work in Cilcutta and 
when the famou!> Unitarian controvei®} in America of wh eh 
Willinm Ellery Chan n mg w 13 the protagonist began At tins time 
both the c men were at the full tide of their power Channing was 
thirt3 five and his Indian contemponry was thirl3 nine year* of agt 
Rammohun Roy was born when the productive age lo Hindu 
bterilnro and Hindu religion lay fir away in the past The authors 
of the Vedas and the Upani hads had “lumbered for centuries in 
their graves An age of ntialisni and formalism ha I been 
8ucceed“d by an age of reformation Gautama Buddha in the 
sixth century B C foundel a religion which “eemed likely for a 
time to dominate not only India but the world But it was bani«hed[ 


• Ths article although wrtfen for on Carl cr pcc^swn 
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itom Indji bj n form of Hnubi-ui irhicli In<] ro Jiltol from a 
process of religious nmnlg'innUon The leligion which «uccee<le<I 
It, known as Jtinism, thougii it poems'. e<l many followers had 
developed no great monl •strength The permanent influence of 
jrohammedani'm in India began with the eleventh cenfun, nml 
continued beyond the middle of the eighteenth In wave after 
wave the invader*, swept oaer India until thej had won the hrger 
part of It, and were turned hick onh after nearlt eight centuries 
of succea fill conque t 

During this long period India had not, indeed been destitute 
of religious Itader Sankarachnrjn, one of Jjer forenio I teachers, 
had, at the beginning of the niiitli ccntnrj, taught a pure 'Moni'in , 
and Damanuj i, in Southern Iiidin, h id advocated iloni m in i 
modified form Later, there had tin en the leidera of the «pct«, 
one of whom w IS Ruinananda, and anolhor Knhir who nourished 
in the middle of the fifteenth lenturj Still another wn*. Kniiak, 
the first great leader of the Sikh's, who trice thoir origin to Kiihir 
Nanak went about preiching biotheihoo 1 and the oitone'ss of God, 
and opposing caste Another great sjiint of India, horn a geiiomtioii 
laler, was Clmitanya, leader of tlie llhakti movement in Iteng’il, 
not reaponeible for its e\ce««t« Uchecamean lecetic at the age 
of twenty four, anil went lip and down the land ®eekmg to nlite 
the nij'tic devotion which he w is ahU to enkindle in Ins followers 
to a life of contemplilion and good dee I IVc “hall be quite 
unable to undir-rtniid either Ramtnohiin Roy or the Rnilimo Sainiij 
unlc's wo retnembor that he wa's the i roduct of all lhc“o forces of 
Hindu thought and religion, nflVcti 1 and modified bj two worM 
forces of inestiinahlc magnitude, tnimclv, Chnsti inilv and Isl iiij 
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»cn’ >«omL uf (!»' (oixlifiuns uiulii wlitcli. about ono 
Iiuiu1ri.ll >o4r(* n^o, iii tins 1 um] of ilivirjjctU fmlhs mul of 
wwitt}; U\u\n\ol»uu Uo> fo\nuk»l, ou Uic 20th »1«> of 

(bo llniliiuo a Socic(> of 'llipi‘-(s '(\(io«o 

fault \\rt< lift'd on ni'on, and nl<j on the \ano«'< ctlinicnl 
•-cruUurLS of the world 

It was not tlto fir?l nlkmitl of Us Lmd in Indti As ftr bach 
ns the \t j)l!i cnilnrj ire hud u Jusloru il uovtl which porini}'^ 
Kinjr Harshn us jirL-i Iiiif' o\Lr i Ikh^ious Conft ri.ncc nttonded 
b\ lhu]dhi*|s. Jams luid llio tn< mlitrs of other eecls, and iiiim 
ct-iUunes later, iho ftml Jhiiperor Akhtr, a man of wide tolennci, 
propo-ctl not Old} a (’onferLiice hut na actual New Kclipoii 
undo lip out of llmdiitoni, Muhiuanieilanisni, Zonnstrnmsni, 
Judai<iiti and (linstimUj Mii^mficont as w is tlie Ihnperor’a 
attempt, u Jnd no iHrumtunt result ilu. itrurt of fbimmohiin 
Ito}, liowcier, broUjjlit fortli nut oidj a movement, but also an 
at (a il or,runzitioii, whicli amon^ all llu scelhm,^ cliangcs of the 
Indtan llmpire, ma\ tdn id} recorl a btuefiCLiit and inllitcnlml 
i-Mstenco of o\cr o iu hundri,d } l iro 

'Ihc spirit winch antmiUed the j'roitp of people whom Kammohuii 
Ilo} drew niiDul him to coustiliite the Jjr ihino bim i; wa5 ndininihl} 
indicated h} the* wonls of its Trust Deed It was a charter of 
religious freedom ‘=uch as has ticcii nirel} formiihiteil, if ever, iii 
the huitor} of tlio worll It marks an cpocli in iho record of 
religious tolerition Twill quote mil} a single «;enteiicc — “riint 
no H.rnionfl shall he dtltvero I in public woraliip hut such as hivo a 
tciidene} to the pioniolion of ehiiril} mordil}, piet}, htnovolcnco 
and \irlue, and the siieiigtiiemng of the huinis of union between 
nitn of all religious pcrsiusioiis and creeds 

Wbwi wo rend l)ip recoil of the trigic per^ccntions and the 
burnings of heretics winch lni\c sliiiicil the piges of both 
Chnsli init} and Islam, wo inu} well timid God th it a mm once lived 
111 Itidi i who tonnuliile 1 tins principle as tlio basis of a religious 
organization Hi» act met witli quick response even in far off 
Auieuca 

“When a deed is done for freedom, 

111 rough llie wide ejulb s heaving bieast 
Runs a tlirdl of joy projihetic, 

Surging on from List to West 

Tina document, inoicovci, lits a 1 htion'il importance for U3 
l>ccaii«o It ripixseiited the steadfast hchef in which the life of the 
foamier of the Biahmo Sanuij was pissed To e tablish the 
woishtp of the oiio fnto Qo 1 and to put an cud to idolatiy of ever} 
form W13 iho consuming pabSion of Ins life It made for him many 
enemies, eicu some of those in liis oivn household Blithe went 
wienely upon Jus icfonnmg ivi}, refusing to be frightened or 
embittered or di\crted until ho In 1 filled the eventful sixteen jears 
of residetico iii Calcutta so full of ichgious soci d and political 
aetiMlics, tint lie is ueelumcd today ns the Father of Modern India 
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A thrilling talc might be toUl, if there ^\e^e time, of these 
nctivities tint would seem to me oniplj to justify this title India 
owes to him, for example, more than to any other man, the establish 
ment of the Hiiulu College at Cilcutta Later he founded the 
Anglo Hindu School for the free educilion in English of Hindu 
bojs — a school in which was educated jMalnr^hi Debendra l^ath 
Tagore, Enmmohun Roy’s illu^^tnous succes«or as leader of the 
Brxhmo Samaj He founded and edited at least two newspapers 
uid did more than any other man to make Bengali the liiiguage of 
hi3 province an mstniment of literary preci ion and be inly, rendering 
for It the same Lind of service tint WycliE rendered for the English, 
and Luther for tiie German tongue He became the father of con 
"titutional agitation in Ii dia, as ailling single handed the govern 
ment censor hip of the Press md compo’=^iiis n jlleniorial signed b} 
five of his friends to the Supreme Court of Calcutta against the 
ordinance of the Govcinor General that hereiftei a licence should 
be required from the Governor General in Council before n paper 
could be published,’ This jHemoual has beta called “the Areopa 
gitica of Indian historj, and JIi's Collet, the English biographer 
of the reformer, “says concerning it — ‘ Aid e in diction and argninont 
it forms a noble landmark in the progre 3 of English cnltnre in the 
Eist’ A similar Service, not only to his countrymen but also to 
the lovers of religious 1 ibex Ly of everjivhere, was hi3 protest signed 
b> both Hindus and Mob iinme(lan« against the Jury Bill for India 
and sent to both Houses of Parliament m 1828 

For the cmi e of social reform ho accompliahcd more than anj 
man or nnj group of men in India m bis time Jfore eloquently 
than that of nnj other man was liis voice ni ed in defense of the 
tights of the defenseless among the«-e the oppres'ied agricultural 
classes aixd the so called xveaher «ev He 'ipoke eflectixelj against 
pol>gam>, against child marriage and above all ngxinst the 
monstrous cu«tom of Suttee 
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wns lo he giaiUed bj Piulnmont , niul on bolli of llie e impoitnnt 
1>'>UC3 hctlc«irL(l, ns, llio mo'st reprecenhlirc Iinlnin of hi& lime, 
lo secure n iienring Ho frequented llic ilou'es of rnriianient, 
‘Spoke often in public in Liverpool, London nnd el«enhere, pleoded 
cnrne<sil> for Ui© Leform Bill iiid mid© everjubere a pi o found 
impression 

After three jeni» of elrenuoiis activitj he fell i victim to 
inflammation of the brain in a climalo ho seems to In\e found 
uncongenial 

Itisn fircrj from Banimohuii Roj to 'Wilbaiu Ellery Clniiiimg 
But thej came, after all, from I lie snineAi^nn stock, were both 
gifted with the most qualities of iniiul and bent, were devout 
wor«liippcrs of the s-^nie God, and pnssionatelj resolved, each 
in his own way, to dt\o(i. them ehc* to the welfire of their 
ft How men 

Liko Jlammohun Ko> Clnnnuv becnine lb© founder of a new 
religious bod j, based (1) upon the light of the human reason to 
interpret the scriptures , (J) upon llie unity and indi\i ibility 
of God, and (3) upon the perfectibility of human nature rhese 
principles he proclmtned wilti eloquence ami power 

The faith of Chnniung was is levolutioiinry for oiUiotlox 
Christianity ns that of Rnjx Rimmohun Roy for orthodox 
Hinduism The fact that Chanmng had a strong church behind 
him gave him a le\eingc, of coui«e (hat the Rnji did not possess 
The latter had no church except one tha« he, a layman, had 
created with the help of peisonal fi tends 

And so these two religious movements on opposite sides of 
the globe, tlieii representatives rarelj seeing one another in the 
fleoh, hate now for a century pursued (heir separate najs in the 
same spirit and with stnkinglj similar result The external 
advantage® of course, weie ueaily nil with the Anieucans They 
inheiited a gioup of vigorous churches already organized The> 
inherited nUo traditions of citurcli ittendniice, organized schools 
for the religious insiruction of the >oung and resourceful Women’s 
Societies’ which had learned to work effectively together in the 
interests of the clmrches And, more important «till the^ 
inherited the tiuhtion of employing ministers, nil* lonaries 
adininistralive ofheere nnd, more recentlj teacl ers in church 
schools, on salaries which would enable them to give their full 
lime to the work Williout cflectne organization of the cluUIrcn 
nnd joung people as Well as the men ind women from (he ttmo 
the xaiious churches Wire estabh beii man) of our nio«t flourishing 
liberrl churches in ^ meric i would not now be iii existence \\heii 
I observe the high cb xracter of the work that is carried on in 
many of jour Samtqts, with only volunteer workers, and the 
hold they Jiavo upon ilutr communities, I wonder what would 
have hipptncil if they hut pro\i led themselves from the beginning 
wall n fotto of pri icliers, teachers and organizers, m iinng 
them «n nddiuito 'support I am coiirinced tint thex would 
havi. mor«. than quidrupl d llicir ellLCti\i.m.ss 
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I'tic of both tbo ttliich I hive been compiriti", ij> of n liiul 

that ijced> to be is well 1x3 pi'C'iclietl We are not surprised, 
therefore, to learn tint Riunnjobiin Ro} was a writer of ndininble 
hjnim, or that Tntlol janntli ^xnjal should Imve given mu'icnl 
expression to llie thoiijflits of Kesluib or tint llie hjmn's of 
Rabimlrmiath Tagore should be sung ihrougliout the ^ngili and 
breadth of India For wo rccill d'O m Anieitca Hie men who 
have voicul the smiple Vnitari in fiith 111 sacred song Samuel 
Longfellow, brother of the poet , Samuel Tolin on, lietald of a 
religion broul as the human nee Willnin Chinning Gannett, 
»>on of Dr Channing’s successor, author not of n anj h} inns hut 
of a few that aiee\qni ite in form and penetnting m their spiritual 
insight, and finalh, not to in ihe the list too long, FiedencL 
Hosmer, still luing at tiie age of upwariU of four score, whose 
numerous contributions liave enriched the litenUnrc of Ii3mnodj, 
mid who e name !>• becoming a hou ehold woni among lU tho e 
who worship God m Engb h song 

Two utterances illustrate bottei than any phrases I can mvenl 
the catholicitj with winch these two religions movements hive 
been carried on S ud Ivcshub “I believe in the Chur* h Gm 
versal, which ig the depositorj of all ancient wi clom and the 
receptacle of all modern science , which recognises in nil prophets 
and saints a harmony, m all sciiptures a unity and through all 
di pen^ations a contniniiy , winch abjures all that sepinies and 
divides, and always magnifies unitj and peace , which h irmonises 
reason and faith, Yog*! and Bhakti, asceticism and social duly 111 
their highest forms, and which shall make of all nations and sects 
one kingdom and one f imily in the fulness of time ’ 

Said Chaiimng ‘ I believe in one grand, all comprehending 
Church, and no man can shut me out of it A pure mind ts free 
of the universe It belongs to the church, the family of the pure 
m all worlds » Virtue is no loc il thing It is honor ible for its own 
independent, everlasting beaiitj Ibis la the loud of the Univcrsil 
Church No man can be excommunicated from it Imt b) himself 
bj the death of goodness in his own breast ” 

I ha\e been comparing a liberal rthgious movement in Iiulia 
with a siniilar movement in America Jn tbo provi/ence of Go I 
these movements have proceeded for a centiirj along sitnilnr paths 
though widely separated towarKa common goo I The nltemnces 
I have just quoted indicate the spirit in which both are mot ing 
NumcricaU} both are sm ill But thej rejoice morv m wh it thej 
Cftti do for tho pro(not*on of tlio Kingdom of God nnd the iiiflacnce 
for good thej can exert upon llio«o out*! le of their own ranks (ban 
in increasing their own numbers Above nil do tliej wish to 
preserve an itlitnlo of cordid nppreci Wion towanl all men evcr> 
where ivho tiro ^ctiNfiigr frouulcu worl 1 ihe ttign 

of riMiteousncss nnd peac® — Abridged /ro>n the Presufettlml 
Address at the Theisttc Conference, Calcutta, 27th Decent 
ber, 192S 
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The Unity, Chicago 

rniTTi) m joun lursM iioiMr'i 
Charles R Joy 
The Father of Modern Indir 
October IG 1913 


The mists he on the fields of the Hn^ltsh country id^hkc filmy 
Sliver giuze in the nutuinn inooiihglit A stntelj country hou e 
sUinds out di tinctlv nsainst (he thrh clm'> The air is fnffnmt 
and calm full of the «:roet mj 'stery of the night In«ide the house 
an evil lordinnry man lies d 3 ing His skin is dark Proul 
Bntons have called liim a *blacL man' nnd a hut liH blool 

IS of the noblest Ary in strain Over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm pas'es something that looks like a skein of common 
brown thread It is the mark of the highe=.t Hindu ca te He is 
a Brahman Far from the s-icred waters of Ins own Guige , he lies 
here beneath these northein skies An adoptel son hoi Is Ins hand 
a few friends of an alien mce sit beside bis be 1 The night wears 
mi His breathing becomes more difficult, his pul«e inperceptible 
He murmurs the sacred sj liable ‘Amii’ A little later, early 
in the morning he breathes bn, last From the p-ace of that 
moonlight night bis spirit pas es on into the Eternal Cilm 

Ihe suburb of Bn tol England, September 27, 1833 

A hundred years ago' And thi„ autumi all over India in England 
nnd America the Centenary of tliat death la remembered in com 
memorative celebrations 


lie in America bye not known much of Rammobmi Roy 
A few in liberal circles have heard lus name, strange name as the 
funder of the Brahmo Samaj, and have promptly forgotten it again 
That name o«-ht not to be forgotten for it i. the name of the 
1 a her of SIo lern India the man who was to the religious life of 
Ami.. <^hanning was to the religious life of 

1 ^ cause of freedom in his country 

rnM l early 20lh In the words of hi„ 

rngb h biographer be tand. in h.storj as the living bridge over 
fnhim unmeasured past to her incalculible 

tTZ.ll A fo, but //.ro»g;. Western culture. 

Western nor Eastern, but 
something vanly larger and nobler than both 

in liT< nl. ^ "jdranatli Tagore “Rammohun was the only person 

c ml wtil nni He knew that the ideal of human 

brotherhood of , of independence, but in the 

In nllVnhTrcs if of 'ndivi UiaU as well ns of nations, 

that lesson thought we had learne 1 

lins. but todar become a commonplace on our 

is^nmnant n"-im T s^lf-ccntere<l nnd self containetl nationalism 
IS nmpant again wl nec<l to remind ourselves of this i leal 
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AVe now live u\ a world where the principle of niterimlionfil 
uitwlepeiidence is forgotten or flouted or denied e hnve onl^ 
to think of K^^Mll dornntlj pursuing her great e\peiimeiit in 
the fico of the woilds hoslditj , of Itiilj emliirked upon her 
course of pioiul nntionalisiu , of Japui forfeiting the e^tetiu of 
the intioiis nnd succe^'fuU) emerging from hei ndrenturo in 
militnri«in , of German) rocklo^'l) ^cornin? di nppiovnl, nnd 
purrouiulcil bj n riiiff of ciienues , of tbo UnUcfl States ^eriou'^lj 
t,on**idering todii) the wi*dom of Iiung for it elf nnd unto itself 
nione In Mich n tune as ihi , religion has ji work ofcr)ing 
importanco to undtrtake It must see to it that, no nutter wint 
happens on tiio low levels of commodities nnd exchange, the 
bonds tint tie us together on the higher levels of racial nml 
national underst-induig, of ethical and -pintiiil idealism, shill 
not he suiulcrtd, =o far ns it is witliiu its power to prevent lie 
nia) well roinombcr Rammoliun Ko) the gie it UniTier who paved 
the path for the broth erhoo 1 of man 

Ramnohun was horn in a moment of darkness and decay 
Tollowing the brilliant creative days of early Indian history the days 
of the Vedas and the Upaiiishad*. tlie epics nnd the philosophers 
there came a long period of decline, of tagnation, of superstition, 
of degrulation Ko single great voice was heard for centtiries 
Iho fountain of in^pimtion was clogged and sterile Social 
degencraiion ami blind idolatry were pre\ ident It wa^ a day of 
scribes and pharisees, when the letter was supreme ovej the spirit 
when outward ceremonials had taken tin, pi ice o inn 

Justice was dead Personal purity m men wa=, not necessary 
Men could marry any number of wives 
l.at>vomen ^^ero ,,<.1 nllowed (o .narij .gim, 

pne. I.. — 

children were killed In others the hi t horn were thrown into 

the rivers to propitiate the gods i i i 

Into this darl period Rammoliun wis horn Wh«n he died 
into tilts uari ptnu suggest 

he hid inaugurated the product of his 

ft few of the ways ^ ^ Rc, ,1 energy For his contri 
vision and ® J „Tice ^He won the enmity of the 

bution to It he paid ft hi^h P champions of the 

orthodox, both llunXn j jie was early estranged from 

ancient customs fought mm mnenj 

hi-, own fftmdy ttuly Persi in nnd Arabic, the 

The young lad was. became acquainted 

passports 0^ enlightened Jloh immedan philo 

with the writings of * to the error', of ITindu iilolatrv 

WlfrVXrroa.l’rtc'v.P.Pf, <■" .he .»pere.,„one 

rrLrnPVTioxs or 
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m" f The result w'la that the father 

^ ‘ Thereupon the boy travelled by 

fwl scver^ tliousaiuls of nule , cros eel the Hmialayn* and went 
jo Tibet for the purpo e of «tud>in5 BuddliiMn There n<rain 
“i «''hippe« bj- 1.1. proleJ. 

l.ia^lIL" ^ Tibelin wi»en 

•*"* 7 ".'" *'* “• Bemre. to .lu ly Sin.linl 

".rjlurr'l. .f** ‘"'.T'® H,* f„il,er .lieO Ihen 

Ills dder brollier, and Rimmohun mlicnte/I the paternal c^tafL^i 

embarked upon his caretr is a 

preSohL « ^oc'ety for the 

promotion of f^ di^cu. ion on reb-ions subject, and for the 

^iinkrirllff" HetranMiitctl the Upui.diaJs from the 

mo mit f H e he believeil that the pure 

rel "?o«Th,^ u POP^ 

down UDOn him ^ ^ pubbcaiion of the Upani«h ids brousht 

lunT and C " T)' followers d.^erteil 

fail«l him ^ nlino-il alone But Ins counjpj never 


tmn«latuti>"aml PLhl surpri ed friends and foes alike by 

IWuof J'o editd ‘The 

iSlthat «»<l IIapp,ne« He 

principles an I morw of Christ wen, niorL conducive to inord 

.UfTir-on*^ Tlioina* 

o! Jesus Fach ^ his httlc Look callcti *^ho Mont!, 

each u«eil the Kinm hj tlm Mint, inoiivts on I 

avoihii^- controtirsr Fa^i^r * , ‘ dtKirotis of 

as extmncom an 1 a later n t t* OTeryihmjr that he n^'anleJ 

an I miraculous nnten ,I omitted all the lejprnd try 
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Invcllel round llio uorlcl Tito convert wxs duhbed the seconl 
fdlon Adam ’ lint the Unitirmns m Enijhtui and America were 
"tirrod to mi<i3ionarj eiUlntiiasm 

In 1S21 nUmtnriui JItaaion wiw etaldi«hcl, nnd Afr Athin 
placed o\er it ns minister Jliit tlio Mission did not succeed It 
neither nttricted the I^uropcnn rcoidonta nor the educated Indians 
Conprcgntions melted nviu, nnd fin illy Air Adam retired, i 
heart brolcn mnn m 182rf It was on the niuH of Ins work, 
however thiit the nciv Iheislic Church was hudt Convinced nt 
li«t that onlj nn indigLiious movement, not imported, not 
cvotic, would eucece 1, llammohun orgom/ed the Brahmo Soniaj 
thcCluiTclj of God, formed for the worship of one God on the bn^ia 
of Ibe old Vedas 

I/Ct it not bo thought tint tlic pru eminence of Knmmohun was 
duo sold) to his succo^^ful efiorts to establnh tbo wor‘»Inp of the 
one God His work ns a social rofomier was of extraordinary 
significance lo him, nion. than to anj other, India owes the 
nholition of Sufice or tiio immolation of widows on the funeral 
P>rcs of thtir dead Imdnnd- In flic jear 1S2S, when the first 
step lowirds the orgnni/ntion of the Brnhmo Sannj was taken, 
ns manj as dOO widows wlil burnt alive within the bounds of 
Cnlcutti alone Of tins atrocious custom Kimmohtni R03 was 
the avowed cnem} 


According to Hindu custom a widow had onl^ three courses 
open to her, smcc she could neither re-marrj nor inherit any 
of her husbaiul’s wealth She must livt m miserj dependent 
upon the ch iritj of otlici “he must become a prostitute, or she 
imi-»t con-ent to be burned nine with her husband s bodj When 
Rammolum’s eldest brother died his widow beenme a Suttee 
Wlicii, however, “ho felt the II nne“ “he endeavoured to e“capo 
in her terror but the priests and her orthodox relations forced 
her back on the pile with bamboo poIe“ and hell her thereuntil 
she died, her shriel s drowned by the loud beating of drums and 
brazen instruments Bnmmohiui, filled with horror nnd indigna 


lion, vowed to eradicate this atrocious custom 

He wrote articles proung by the ancient Hindu scriptures that 

SutUc was not a religious duty He went to the burning grounds 
in Calcutta and tried to dissuade the widows from their determination 
He appealed to the slow, official mind of the Govern men^ nfm.d to 

interfere with the religious convictions of the people InU^^ 

he won, nnd in December IS’9 Suttee ivas declared to bo illegal 


was due pnmarilj to the substitution 
I" ‘h.s work Kam 

of the Engh''h educatio hinr“elf a master of the ancient 

mohun was pre cm'»ci i,a saved only 

lean mg of his peep Western sciences He started and 

through ,£l,ooI he belied Dr Alexander DufT to 

a'-'l'o'.h:",'!."/-’ ..1 O.ne.e H. 
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nntl Klolntnes of his aneestnl faith TIic result was that the father 
ordered the boj from his home Thereupon tlie boy tnmlledhy 
foot sevetal thousnti(U of miles, crossed the Himalayas anil went 
to libet for the purpose of study in jr UuddhiMu There npfuii 
He incurred the displeisme of the Luna worshippers In liis protests 
against their idolatry Only the kindness of some TiheLin women 
saved his life 

Upon his return he settled down at Benares to study Suisknt 
m hteratiuc of tiie Hindus His father died then 

Ins elder brotlier, and Ranimolmn inherited tlie paternal estates 

embarltcl upon lits career ns a 

r f I*’® 

‘^‘,^®« 3 sioii on religious subjects and for the 
SiiSru ^T ' Hetranslued the Upamdiads from the 

monntb! f h! ho believed that the pure 

leCi f Mould go fir tocorrLct the popular 

dowTln publication of the Upan, shads Kght 

hl^ Td !f of abuse Many of liis^followers descried 

failed him almost alone But his courage never 

tranTlaUn^Vm^ friends and foes alike by 

JeffersoV wn^ coincidence that jnst at this time Thoma-, 

i jSis Sarh “ThoMoniL 

each used the samr' ^'upcjled by the same motives and 
avoiding controversy Fn desirous of 

as extraneous and a Hter adrl.r^^ everything that he regaled 
and miraculous material ^ omitted all the legendary 

would h ive welcome!] a that the Christian missionaries 

Hindu But. no ! assistance from an influential 

belonged to the n arm woef ^^''^ouaries of that daymlndu 
ment was the whole of Calvinism, to whom the Atone 

molmn forintroclucino'fiia. ^ Instead of commending Ram 

they attacked him W uf Jesus to liis countrymen 

the ‘Precepts of Jean* I’t ^ heathen and expressed the fear tlmt 
The bd er c ! “ ” 

question of the unltv i 1 followed turned mainly upon (ho 
of Rnmmohuu’s hfi. i.a >1 since this was the main passion 

with n certain missionS RaJ ^ fr'cudl'er «•*> 

nation of his opponeiiuV'AA^ . n illiatn Adam niul to the constcr 
of the conversion of a Unit irmnism The news 

iristinn nii««ionnry by an intelligent heatlien 
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tmollei} roiiu I i!)(* uorll Tin' convert wa^ The sccontl 

wlKn Aiittn ” J)i»i i)i( Unjlinnij*! >11 Knpliinl >>» J A/ncnci flcre 
’“tirrctl to mi<«ionnr3 wm 

In 1S2I nUmLnrtni wh o^lnlilfho 1, nntl Mr Ailnni 

pnccl over it }))j»i<(trr, Jh)l the •!»! not ‘*ucco<? I It 

niither nltnctoil tlic nun)!^!! iiti nor the cilucotctl liulinns 
^«»;n.;ja(ion<( nithc<l nwm, nmi fitnll> Mr A<lnfi ntired, n 
heirt hrolon nnn, in ISJS It hh^ on the nniH of In'? work, 
however tint the taw Tlm-tiL Cliurch w\<j built Oinvinccil nt 
^*1 that o>}J> nn iinli^tnon? niovtiinni, not «» ported, not 
exotic, wouU “Uccci. 1, nuninohun orfmnircd llio nmiimo Samaj 
theChurih of Go<l, formed for the wor'^iiip of one Gotl on the ba'^ta 
of the oM Vdh^ 

liCt it not bo thoui^bt llmt tho j>rc“eimncnco of Ibinimolmn was 
diJOMhlj to his ‘lucce'sftil efforts to esCtl)!r<h tho worship of (ho 
one God His work ns n eocnil reformer was of cxtraordiinrj 
^‘enificuico To him, more than to an> other, India owes tho 
nbobtion of Sultcc or the immolation of widowe on tho funeral 
PJrts of their di id hu b uid« In the jt ir lb28, when the first 
'•tep Ion mN the or^aini/ation of (ho Urahtno banmj was taken, 
ns mnnj ns dOO widows were burnt nhvo within the bounds of 
Yilcutii nioiic Of this ntrocious ciiatoni Knmmoliiin Koj was 
the n\oweil ciicni) 

According to Hindu tn«lom a widow ha I onij llircc courses 
open (o her, since “ho could neither re marrj nor inherit anj 
of her hu“bandB wcillh She mii"t li\o in mi'^crj dependent 
upon lIio Lharit> of otlier* sho mu“t liceome a prostitute, or she 
must con“(.nt to be burned nli\o with her hu“binda bocb Mhen 
I'animobun's eldest brother died, his widow became a SnlUc 
\Vbcn, bow ever, sljo ftlt llio flaine“ slic endeavonred to e«cnpo 
in her terror but tlio priests niul her orthodox relations forced 
her hick on tho pile with httnhoo poIe“ and held her there until 
“he died, her shrieks drowned by the loud beating of dnims nnd 
hmzcn instunnenls Knmmohun, filled with fiorror nnd indignn 
lion. Vowed to cnidicato tins atrocious custom 

He wrote articles pro\ Ml" b> the ancient Hindu scriptures that 
was not a religions thily He went lo the burning grounds 
in Calcutta and tried to dissuade the widows from their determination 
He appealed lo the slow, ofiicial mind of the Government afraid to 
interfere with the religious convictions of the people In the end 
he won, and in December 1829 Suttee was declared to he illegal 

The moJerni/mg of India wtis due primnnlj to the substitution 
of the Diiglish education for tho oriental one In this work Ifani- 
mohun was pro eminent Ho was himself a master of the ancient 
learning of his people but lie knew that India could be saved only 
through n knowledge of the Western sciences He started and 
inamUine I an hnglish “chool ho belpctl Di Alexander Duff to 
found another, ho nssistc 1 in piomoting llio Hindu College He 
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the ‘^U't; nfter liU cloiilh 

'hlS S ’nitigumtecl (he policy of Enirli’h edtication 

yMitchin the succeedm- century uas to re-mnke Incliar 

depSe/lron! ‘n TIT !“er«ture i. „o le.e di.tiiiclive He 

He tvrote a <rTMnrn^^^^*i foniKhtion of Bengalee prO'C. 

prose litcmin^.* e»nche<l the language, and gave to it a 


He foumled^nnit'' hither of native journaltsin in Indn. 

law Sic lie 'Vhen, a l.ttle 

licciibing re^ilationa ' to Suppress the native p ipero hy 

IS the UeonirritK 1 and wiote a plea which 


to vi-iit to its close. He resolved 

He l,nJ itopre cj r"^',',°H"'i ';;’’'';'-‘>l«'- «! (I,o I,ul,.i,. p«.ple- 

.oi:.,pia„af n„i;; ' 1°, :''ii^:r''“r°'' 

to break the -pell tint the oeo, f cross tno seas and 


recoded by the King. S,rF\‘‘t In bn """ "" 

His dignity, his cidtnr. i ^ f^'”Pluy g'lve him a dinner, 
to the English of the 1 ln,l religious ferxor, were a revchtion 


to the Emlish of thn T;,. l* r ’ fchgious ferxor, were a revcli 
A«'‘i-«lcil in defeatin', llie' ^ people they had coiitiuered. He 
abolition of 

tlie i:an India Coiinmi’i^^ jy^lped m IibcmH/in^r UitJ Clmdtr of 
™...« ... A,„cncn. ,,„. ,,; ""■' 



UlL BXSi^riN MANlVtSlQ 


(loptiH o( our luiDf; n pi''Momti collection of tlio ic iht} nf the 
spin Util onUr, mill t lieu u f>tlfk's lie VO t toil to tlio world nhnut «•. 
Ami lous mnj by m !, it w h *-it<l lij Ti^orc to Ins own couiilr}* 
men ‘Jf we fill him in tlll^ tlij of our nntion building', tf wo do 
not ob'<ir\o pirf tl cquitj of Imni in rcIntion«tiip, oflcriii" un 
compromising ii"!it to dl forms and coineiiUon«, however niicieiil 
thej may be in U'^ise, wliicli ►tpantc mm amt nnii, we ‘•hall bo 
pitiful til our fidiiri, and fcbamcd for c\cr in the liPtor\ of innii 
Our fntibt> will he in llic iiiciMirc of the ^^rc line s of Rim- 
mohuii Uoj ” 
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The Manifesto of the Centenary Committee, Bassein, Burma 

111 Wr SLUIITKIMVI MLKnilJI 


We lire ImiijT in an Otje when we cniiiiol reni iin indifferent to 
what Id goiii" on in other p iris of the {,doI)e 'Ihc time has come 
when people of diflcrcnt imtioimliticd tfhoidd know and tome into 
better uiulerdtaiidiiit; with c ich ollitr, and do\tloi» n bond of 
unuerdil brotberliood 


Those who arc fnmdi ir with iht lii-tor) of Iiidi'i of the 19lh 
centun, must ha\c come acro-s die n ime of i vi v i^mmoiiun i o\ 
as It grcit rth„MOUs and social rofornicr Ho was born in 1772 in 
Hcngnl, and died in Knghnd in 1S3J I he Centcinrj of his dcith 
IS being tcIchrUcd throughout the length niHl breiultli of the Indi in 
Cinpire, and in other pirls of dio acrid where there ire men of 
UiUnnccd and cosmopolit in mlwi 

nammoliiin Roj is lookcil upon is llie gi'eitest religious gtnius 
of tho 19th ctiitiiij Hi was llie pioiieei of the whole world 
movement towards miituiil undirsLiiiding between the Ei<tand 
tho West, dtdiciting his hfc in tiie cm-e of Immanit} in order to 
laj the foundation stone of human luotheihood on n true religious 
basis 


On the other li iml Ik i'. c illu! the Aichilect of 3fodein India, 
who Hid the found ition of i gu it nation il eddicc which «tood on 
the rock of freedom -ficc iom for m m fue iom for woman The 
keynote of his gre itne- «eeins to lie m Ins iricpressible passion 
for freedom foi nun not fioedom of aetion merely, but freedom of 
the mind, which is far moru eompieliciiMVe an I ladttnl ih it w is 
the acknowledged fount unheal of bis mspiration for all leforms, 
juristic, politic d, boci d and leligious 

Ho w IS a true lovei of human ficedoni IVhcn the news of 
the inangurnlion of elf gore.nment ... Spain re icl.ed Indn he 
held a public dinner in C ilcutti to celebri e the eecnt Simihrlj 
on h,s way to Euglan I even though he was . Jteil on going 

o\er to i French frigUe to ditto t!ie fl ig of the French Ripiiblic 
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Eammohim Roj’s political and religious outlook knew no hounds 
of rice mid clime He h ul studied the «cnpture3 of nil religions 
and hid the highest respect for all of them At the same lime he 
had staunch faith m Uindui‘’tu What he was opposed to uns blind 
superstition nnd unreasoning prejudice 

He was also oppo ed to the idolatrous form of worship and 
«tarted a Friendly Gathering for worshipping the Eternal Being, 
who 13 One, and Without anj form and omnipre«eiit He believed 
in the Fatherhood of God and Brotlierhood of Jfan, nnd addre^^ed 
every man as Brother He was a Unitarian, and preached sermons 
III their chapels while in England Though he never einhracetl 
Chn^lianitj, yet he was a tnie Christian in the ‘’tncte^t sen'e of 
the word 

The small group of worshippers which lie started, gradually 
grew ill too years into one of the most influential and progre«ive 
religious and «ocnl movements in India during the 19th centnry 
It IS now known all over the world as the Brahnio Simaj a group 
of monotheists with the most adianccd religious and «ociaI idea<» 
Among the social reforms for which Rainmohuii Roy’s name 
13 associated with that of Lord IViIIi im Bentmck, the abolition of 
Suttee 13 the most well known and important ^laay a widow 
was burnt alive with her dead huaband, — such was the barbarous 
custom of the country at that time ' Rammolmn Roj at the ri«k 
of his own life, stool against his countrjmen, nnd fought his great 
battle against it, — and he was successful in the end, when Jjord 
II illiain Bentmck, the then Governor General, pas cd a Regulation 
in la29 abolishing the ghastly practice 

There was never perhaps a greater champion for female eman 
cipation nnd the safeguarding of the rights and privileges of women 
than Raji Rammohuii Roy He had great re pect for womenfolk 
in general and lo t no opportunity of upholding their cause, 
whether in social, legal or religious matters 

Ramniohun Ro> was also responsible for the introduction of 
English and scientific education into the country H hile his own 
countrymen clamoured for Sanskrit Arabic and other orieiihil 
Studies — Rammohuii Roj knew it verj well that unless we«tern 
evlucaliow was introduced into the country, we would have no 
chance of being recognized ns a civilized countrj for centuries 
to come 

His manifold activities cannot be enumerated m the course of 
a short article like this Oalj a few of the most important points 
have been put down here It is hopeil lliat those who will feel 
inclined to know further about the lather of Modern India and 
the feuperman of Modern limes mil find it profitable to read about 
him, and to attend the public meeting that is going to be hel I lo 
celebrate the Cmtcnniy of his death at Ba« cm — ( VtJe jPart 
P 70 ) 
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The India and the World, Calcutta 

Dr Kaiidas Nag 

Rammohun Roy,— a Study m Nationalism 
and Internationalism 
Ppccml Conteuirj Number December 1933 

III dtilicitiu" llns Ppcciiil number to Rujili Rtiminolmii K 03 
on the occasion of his death cenfenarj, i\e simply bring the sincere 
homage of Renascent India Tint Indi i, towards the hnt quarter 
of the 18th cenlurj, when Rammohun appealed, uas neither purely 
Hindu nor Muhammadan nor Cliri«lmn, but a coniposilo older sloulj 
evolving out of the utUenng chaos of religious and racial economic 
niid political, elements and interests Amidst that biffling diversitj, 
Raminobtin for tlis first time discovered ami t.atiMciated the 
principle of Unitjf^not llie abstract iiintj of a metapb} sician, but 
tbo fmtb inspired coiuiction of a man who believed in the 
per'^onalily of 'One Rcing', tiio eternal reconciler of all ''onfiicts 
In his Introduction to Tuhfat ul Mnuahhidin (1803 4) his earliest 
recorded thought traced as 3 et, ue read ‘I trarelfed in the 
remotest parts of the world, in plains ns nell ns in hilly lands, 
nml found the inhabitants thereof agreeing generall 3 m 
heliei ing 111 the personality of One Being who is the source of 
all that exists " 

A 5 oung man of thirt 3 , Ra iimobun was nliendy pleading with 
prophetic earnestness for an impaitial and just enquir 3 into the 
nature and principle of the religious doctrines of different nations 
with the hope of distinguishing ‘truth from untruth,’ and of 
freeing ourselves from the useless restraints of religion which 
sometimes became the source of prejudice of one against another, 
and finall 3 , Rammohun was attending to the ‘good of Societ 5 ’ 
with the iispiintion to realise The One Being who is the fountain 
of the harmonious orginisation of llio Universe * 

This capacity to go deep to the fumlamentnis of human society 
and existence, inaLos Rninmohim not onb a precursor of the Sfodern 
Age m India and the Orient, but the inaiigurator of a new epoch 
of intellectual and spiritual cooperation Hus aspect of R.im 
mohun’s life ha" been emphasised bj our Poet Seer Rabindranath 
Tagoie in bis InaugumI Adtlres-s before the Centenary Coinimttee 
“Rammohun belongs to tho lineage of India’s great seers who 
age after age liavo appeared in tho aiena of tmr history with the 
message of the Eteinal Man India’s special genius has been to 
acknowledge the divine in human aff iirs to offer hospitality to 
all that IS miperislinhle in human civil (".alion, i-cgardless of racial 
and national divergence ’’ 
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Enmmohun Roy’s polilical nnd religious outlook knew no bounds 
of jace and clime He had studied the ‘icnptures of all religions 
and hul the higlie^t re«>pect for all of them At tho same tune ho 
had staunch f uth in Hinduism Wlmt he was opposed to was blind 
superstition nnd unreasoning prejudice 

He was also opposed to the idolatrous foim of worship nnd 
started a Friendly Gathering for worshipping the Eternal Being, 
who 13 One, and without any form nnd omnipresent He believed 
in the Fatherhood of God and Brotherliood of JIan, and addressed 
eaery man as Brother He nns a Unitarian nnd preached sermons 
in their chapels while in England T.hoiigh he never embraced 
Chnstianitj, jet he ua'< i true Christian in tho strictest sen^e of 
the word 

The small group of uorsliippers nliicii he started, gradually 
giew in 100 j ears into one of the most influential nnd progrea^ivo 
religious and social movements m India during the 19ih century 
It IS now known nil over the world as the Brnhnio Bimaj a group 
of monotheists with the most ad\ aimed lehgioiis and social idem 
Among the social icforms for which Ramnioliun Roy’s name 
13 associated with thit of Lord 'William Beiitinck, the abolition of 
Snttee. is the most well known nnd important jMnnj a widow 
was burnt nlivo with her dead husband, — such w is the barbarous 
custom of the coimtij at that time I Eimmohun Roy at the risk 
of his oi\n life, stood against hi3 countrymen, an I fought his great 
battle against it — and he was successful in the end when Lord 
William BentiiicU, the then Governor General, passed a Regulation 
in lb29 abolishing the ghastly practice 

Iheiu was never perhaps a greater champion for female cman 
cipation nnd the safeguarding of the rights and imvi leges of women 
than Raji Rammohun Roy He had gre it respect for womenfolk 
in general and lost no opportunity of upholding their cause, 
whether in social legil or religious matters 

Rammohun Ro> was aLo responsible for the introduction of 
English and scientific education into the country While Ins own 
countrymen clamoured for Sanskrit Arabic nnd other orient il 
•tudies, — Rammohim Roy knew it very well that unless western 
cvlucatiou was introduce I into the countiy, we would have no 
chance of being recognized as a civilize 1 country for centuries 
to come 

His mnmfoll activities cannot be enumernted in the course of 
a short article like this Only a few of the most iinportmt points 
have been put down here Jt is hoped limt those who will feel 
inclined to know further about tho Father of Jlodcrn India nnd 
the faupernian of Modern limes mil find it profitable to real about 
him, nnd to atten 1 the public meeting that is going to be held to 
cclciinitc the Centenarj of Ins death at Bn® cm — ( Vide Part I., 
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Rammohun Roy, “a Study m Nationalism 
and Internationalism 
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In de heating tins *!pecml number to Ihij ili Rimmohim Roj 
on tlie occasion of Ins tlcnlb centen irj. we siniplj bring the sincere 
homage of Rcnn«ceiit Iiuln That Inih i, toiv'inU the la*:t qii irter 
of the 18th century, uhen Rinimobun nppeirtil, was neither purely 
Hindu nor Muhammad m nor Clin tian but n composite ortler slowlj 
evolving out of the iVLltcring chaos of religious and ricml, economic 
and polilical, elements niid interests Amidst that baflling thversiti, 
Kanimohun for the first time dMCOvercd and emuicmted the 
principle of TJnit 3 „not the ab-»tract uniti of a metaphysician, but 
the frtith inspireil conviction of a man wbo believed m the 
per«onnlitj of ‘One Being’, the eternal reconciler of all ''onflicts 
In his Introduction to Ttthfcit ttl MuiKalthtdiit (1803 4), hi* earliest 
recorded thought triced as jet, we read ‘I travelled m the 
remotest parts of the world, in plains ns well ns in hilly lands, 
and found Iho inhabitants thereof agreeing generiUj in 
believing in the personality of One Being who is the source of 
all that exists ” 

A young man of tliirtj, Rnoiniohun was already pleading with 
prophetic eirncstness for an impartial and ]u>t enquiry into the 
nature and principle of the religions doctrines of difierent nations, 
with the hope of disiinguishing truth from untruth’ and of 
freeing ourselves from the useless restrnmls of religion which 
sometimes became the source of prejudice of one against another, 
and finallj, Rammohun was attending to the ‘good of Societj* 
with the aspiration to realise Tlie One Being who is the fountain 
of the harmonious organisation of the Universe ’ 

This capacity to go deep to the fundamentals of human societj 
and existence, makes Rammohun not only a precursor of the Modern 
Age in India and the Orient, hut the iiiauguntor of a new epoch 
of intellectual and spiritual co operation This aspect of Ram 
mohun’s life has been emphasised by our Poet Seer Rabindnnatb 
Tagore in bis Inaugural Address before the Centenary Committee 
‘Rammohun belongs to the lineage of India’s great seer* who 
age after age have appeared in the arena of %ur history with the 
message of tlie Eternal Man India’s special genius has been to 
acknowledge the divme in human affairs to offer hospitalitj to 
all that IS imperishable in human civili'ation, regnrdle s of racial 
and national divergences ” 
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From tlie piiMiciiion of “A rre>cnt 'to tlie Btlievera in Ono 
God,” Tuh/at ul Mm>.nJt}itclnt, (iSOo) to t!ie diiy of liia 
nwii in Bristol, 27th Septembor, 18^3, Riminoimu has •shown n 
r«re record of «5erTtee to the cnu e of the uplift of the unfortiinnlo 
nun and women of his counfiv, ns well as of the sjmpnthetic 
npprecntion of the strnggltii? nation's nml hum in groups abroad 
His pioneer attempt as n “ehohr to leeancde the dogmatic 
contridiclions of Hiiidiii<m I*-! im and Cluisit tnit\, ln» endeavour 
to build a Church Uni veienl, Ins noble chinipioning of the enu e 
of Indnn womanhood, vindic itiiig their economic and legal rights 
o\er a ct.nturjr ago^ lui ndvocicj of intimile lutelleclual coUaborx 
t ion between the U I® t and tlie We‘'t nnintauung the dignitj and 
individualilj of the Orientid«, lii>. bold initintne in securing the 
political, economic nncl con‘'titutional piogrcas of Iiis people — 
ptutces and peasant* alihe — to mircii foiw ml wait a liber d 
education, equitable economic settlement, freedom of tbc Press 
reaponsiblc evecutive and impartial judiciary, — each one of In'- 
tieisnnd activities along the above lines is significant bejond 
me isure 

But his passion for imiti took In* nnlioinlit) beyond the linitls 
of Ins oaii country and forcslmlowid a new line of research for 
unit> cm the inUrnitionil plane Hebrew culture and the ethics 
of Clwi'‘Umnt> rt.flect<.d in the Precepts of Jc^u , Persian nij^tic 
poelrj an I Arabic monotheism, Chiiie«o philo-'ophj no»lc^3 than 
the agonits of Turkij, 0*111011 forth a readj response from his 
Oriental soul But ivith equal force an I svmpath} he pursued the 
progressive movements of the OcLident Ills sympathetic inentiou 
of the national n«pirUions of Ireland, Ina advocaev of the Unglish 
liherilism of the Keforin Bill age, his aule it syinpathv for the cause 
of Ililinn indipen lenci, his pis<ionaie iidmirition of (bo Bcpiiblicui 
tradition of France and of tlic onlercd march of llje United Slates of 
America and Cinad i,— ill prove, heyon 1 doubt the Intrmng passion 
for ntcrnauonnl ftllow«lnp winch inipin-s p\t.rj page of hw writing 
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Kammohitii’a ‘su lnuel nctivitios for the presorvalton niul en 
liSlitciictl iiiteri>ret ittoti of llio ctoinU tnitlia en<*!innc<l m the 
Ilitulu acripturc«, htaatUoenpj of the cau'e of ^ cnnculnr sloiJie«, 
lit<> publication of the BeiieTiili Grtmiiiar» his appeal for the intro- 
duction of «cicn(i he cilucition 111 the coimtrj in iminiate collabomlion 
with Kuropean c<lucUiom arc IinlmarUs m the hi tory of 

Modern Iiuln Our future gencritions striving to defend our 
rights and liberties, our cullunl iiuli\iduditj nml national self- 
re-iiccb nill ever meditate wiili grititude on tlio earlj unaided 
eflurts of the gn.nt Pioneer 

The ro«t of the Orimt no le 3 than the progro ivc =ectioii3 
of the Occident will, ne hope, rend with increa‘'ed intere-t nnd 
npprccniion the Ihoiiglit-. nnd activities of the fijNt great leader 
of ^^odern Jnln, who ofitrel the hand of fellow hip to the 
occidental people, npj)t.aliiig to them ‘ to cncourigo nnd fncihtito 
hiinmn intercourse in ever} manner bj r moving n-- fira-» pos ible 
nil iiiiiicdimcnt> to it in order to promote llic reciprocal ndvnnlige 
nml enjoynieiil of the nhole hum in lice’ {.Vide letter to the 
Prench Mini ter of Foreign Afi nr« Dec 2*^, 1830) E\en when 
the chances of colhbontioii between the Ei^t and the West were 
few nnd far between, nnd the di ad\nnfngt?3 of contact ivilh 
occidental nations were nggre si\el> patent, nammoltun Ro> in 
practicalh his li i communication, ('On Setlloment of India 1)3 
Europeans”, Julj 11, 1832) dreaming of the harmonious 
collahomlion of the Ei^t nnd the West whicli ‘‘would sueceol 
sooner or later in cnligliteiimg nnd civili mg the Mirroiimling 
nations of Asii ” 

No wonder then that thi^ great naiionalut and convinceil 
intemalionah t a\ ant la lettre was ti ule I by llie prophetic voice 
of Jeremy JJeutham n* his mten ely admireil and dear/} beloved 
collaborator %n the scr\ ice of mankind 
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The Arj an rice is note 1 for it. ^pintuahtj Indi i has produi^d 
more religious teachers than an> other couiilr} ,n Ibe world 
Inicin- bicU our thought, to i he time o the Upanidiads nnd of 
1 Smhhja philo ophy, we are unable 
t^dr^clm nnj c/tnaeo«s m/ltience imder nineh the rehsiouB 
10 discover nii} InJnn 'cers was developetl Cliristnnity 

acumen Miihanimad un.m boll, to Christianity 

owed much to Ju hi . n^ an 

siecuWior'oflo-i amlSuikliJi pl.do opi.y nro horrowe,! from 
outside 


Cn EBBATION. 
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Tlie hiotory of religious rejorm^ however, ‘shows tint the idea 
of a change in religious thought nuJ «ocial tom ts u ually 
«tiniulated hj change jn en\ironment« lluddha may bo countexl 
ns an exception He was a religious reformer, but the reform 
^raanaietl eolely from his miiul , lie inedit iteil on what he «aw, 
and evolv«\ tv set of ideas which laid s^lre s on human conduct 
rather than on devotion to Deity But the “pintual iinpul«e for 
which the Hindu is noted 1 i 3 protluced a 'enes of rtligious 
reformer*, in whom the idea of n change w is ■stimulated bj a change 
in the external conditions by which thej were «urroundetl 'Under 
JIuhammndan rule Clmtanya was the mo t marked per«onalit3 
in Bengal Kaja llamniohun Bo>i however, was the fir t relgions 
reformer after India came under European influence In the 
eighteenth centurj, oaing to foreign domination the vnlnahle gems 
of religions thought contained in the religious literature of .Hindus 
had been lo't to them IVlmt was left was a nij tliologj encum- 
bered with ninny tilings winch appeal to the popular but not to the 
thoughtful mind Haja Ilnmmohun Roy was the fir*t Hindu not 
only in Bengal, hut in the whole of India who after the c tabli^h 
ment of Bntidi supremnej, brought out from the Ii mho of oblivion 
tho<»e great truths which were contained in the "Wlas and Upa 
ni hads He was a great lingui«t, a great traveller, and observer 
of human nature and hum in institutions He was a scholar of 
Persian, Arabic, Sm hrit and English He found that iicafier 
Islam nor Clinslmnilj contained anj thing in the way of higher 
truths than what was to be found in the religious hooks of Hindus 
from which iwpiilnr ntieiition had been diverteil to ninths and 
allegories He al o laid stress on the essential 11111(3 of all 
religion* 

Social systems arc closely connected wiili religion Reform 
movements once begun, evcnluall) cover nil sjdicres of human 
nctivil3 R-aja Rammohtm Roy was not 011I3 i rtligious reformer, 
hut nl«o a joclal reformer ami stoo^l for oU those hheail ideas which 
form the nucleus of political rtfonn Ho coiuhmnci} the practico 
of SutUCt an 1 itooil for the m 1 pen Icnce of the I*n«s He was 
Ihcrcfore (ho forerunner of reforms in nil direction* He was the 
fr»t Iltnlu who cro»««tl the Mas and iinlcttAok a 30unicy to 
I'ligland tra the Capo of Hood Hope ns then, was no ^uez C'mal 
At that lime 
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coumge nil 1 mc\lmu'‘h!)lo encrpj , hut I wi-li niniiilj to coniino the 
ixmnrks I Iii\(* to nnl o to the oducattoinl eonlriliiiliou of the 
ffrcnl imn to ilio nio<Urn npo 

Luckil} for Riiminolum Roy, nil tlio cirlte t formatue iiiflueticcs 
on hts life \icic coiuliicivc to a dcfinilo hronllh of \j«ion, iiingna 
niinil) of cimnetor, nil I nhunloiinicnt— in facta clear repusnaiico 
niul dtteslnlioii— of cl i«3 anil caste t'^ol ilioii i ho foundations of 
Ins educational Piiinr^ttuctaro ircro lai I in Ins Milage under llio 
tnUlign of a Pindit aidi c'^tri co idling in IVr'<i m undtr a Afaulim 
IIo wns Inter fi iit to Patna to mailer tlio Per lan and Arabic 
lnigiingc« Iltro In undo liis fii^t nctuminfanco aith the Quran 
*Ihis led to an al rn)U di integmtion of Ins original lieltefs Such 
close contact with Mitslirn litenituro and cnllme widtnedRoj’s 
xisioii In pnvnte life. Ins habits, form of speech, manner of 
dress, Were tinged \Mlh Arnslitn influences so much so tint he 
lagan to bo 1 noun to tlic public ir a zabntifctsf Muslim wise with 
the wisdom of A1 Qnraii learned in Afiih immndan Ijaw and 
Jurispru lence, and versed in the polemics of all the pnactpal 
schools of Muhamnndin theologj His fit-o thought, catholic 
outlook, rationalistic and unihrian \iewa can all he traced to 
Muslina ttittuoncc He was nUo a c ireful stvi lent of the Hindu 
and Cliristian literalui-es 

All the^e cultures, ancient as lulI as ino Icrii and the personal 
contact with their ndlierents, were the formative influences which 
made Kammoliun Ro} the broidinimled in in that he was with 
liberal and cosmopolitan \ tows on all milters In all his activities 
Uierefore, Rimmoliun Roj hroiiglit a fresli and large minded 
outlook and interpretation 

It was prim ml) through Rammolmn Roj’s siienuoiis efforts 
and staunch suppoi t that wo are today deiiving the benefits of 
Western education Runmolmn Roj s lole as i pioneer of 
Western culture is unparallelol Ihe repoit of the Education 
Commission appointed in 1S82 pays tiie following well deserve I 
tribute to Knm moll tin Roj — It tooL tvehe jears of controvei y, 
the advocacy of Jlacnuhij nnl the lecisne action of a new 
■fflJViJvw\A”^w5va'J All? jvwdl jjs ,o IioJ/; 

in the policy urged by Rammolmn Roj 

Kammohun Roy was an uncompioimsing supportei of English 
education in India hut he wis of the opinion tint lehoious and 
moral instruction is also a vitil part of general education 

Very close to the heart of Runmolmn Roy wa therefore, the 
educational uplift of Ins countrjmen To him iiitellectnal 
isolation wa®, as is aloofness in other matter a baneful sjmptora 
of national "eclusion He a mod at acqii iing the best from other 
nationalities and creating m India the bisi* for iiiterniitional 
brotherhood nml interdependence fie idev of Raminohun Roy is 
fmclifying today after a hundred jears of hts deatli We of the 
present general on can repay hi n the debt of gratitude unlec winch 
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lie has placet] us hj following liia e'^nniple niul l*j 1 eeping Ins 
ideal before our mind. Tod ») more tlinn tiL any oilier pci tod of 
onr progress ne In ve lo remember lint Jlmiimolntn Hoi mined at 
Ibe soci il and spirilinl unificiiiou of om inotlitiliiml. M ij Ins 
spirit woik among our jouili ’ 
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Tirlli H irdnrainiula, II-I3 

Trc—ler, Prof, 1 169 

Tribttnc, The, Lahore, 11-536—539 

** ..J, * ‘i’ 

UNITY, The, Chi&igd, 11-550-555 
’Universtty of Pans, 11-4^6 
Urrjuhirt, Dr W. S,*I-S^10, 16, 
11-264—268, 459-461 
’ *. •» ' 

VA LISlXrfA, De^pnjn, 1-15, 11-430 
Va-« ml, T. L , 1-153 ; 11-532—534 
Vethmlnvigi-a, Anandn Chandri 1-40 
A’'idjabli\isl»nHi Amulja Chatan, 1-34 
Vidjiivagis Rnni Chandra, 1-37,35,*^ 
11-13,18,39,40, 127, 128,176,177 

^VAIIKD IIu«ain, ilauh\t, 1-22 ; 

. 11-380-384 

Wald.L D,I-15, 189; ll*-442 , 

Wellon-, Dr, K D , I-9S 

YAI>U11 Iln^-iii, 1-135 

ZIA UD-rilN* Dr, M54 


iNDEk OF PLACES. 


Andhra i 

Am diipurim. 1 112, 
Aiulhni, I 105 
A»ka, 1118 
Itipatla, I 130 
ItiniVi, I 119 
Ikllary, 1*131 
U rbninpur I JI5 

IWntli. I 12> 
llimbpai-im, I 115 
n^l.liih I 121 
(Ineifcli . I I21 
Chtmla, 1 130 * 

C'ooinD I 106 •’ 

1 Hr., 1124 - 

fiivIivnL I 1*^ 
fiutur I 131 
(.oMitf, I 125.11.479 


J(.1ih iptir, 1119 * 

•ptinipakTii' 4i 129 > 
:oTuir; T 123 ' • 

'iintud ir illi. I *124 
rihujipiUf-. 11132 
I uMi I 123 , 

I. 126 

' Nar-rmiir,' 1. 124 * ^ ' 
*XOtm.,l W1 
NilthifoK 1.123^ 
^.Viirnl I 125" y ^ 

^ P\i1 tkmi( li, I 120 
J’llhnj nn»i, I li I 
n-ijilTmnmlrr. I M22 11 
ILajlrii, .1 1 15 
llutin r^ii*«trtj nnni, I I2l 
''U)a\4f4in I 3120 
1 119 


m « Ml* 



hVDi:\\ OF^PLACE^ 


Tnmiku, 1 124 ^ 

Tenali, I 130 

Vuagnpitim, I 113*11,474 *. 

Vungiiliir^ I 123 , , * 

Yollam inchilt, 1114 , • * 

*' . . Assam, 

Bihsjp-inf, I, 72 i 

Cherrapoonji, I 70 
Dhabn, I 71 
Dibrugarh, I 72 , 

GnuUati, I 67, 

Knuniganj 1 69* 

ShiUonjr, P 70 ^ 

Silcbar, I 69 

S>lhet, 1.68 ^ ' 

* Bengal If 

Bagerliat, I 52 
Ball}, I 44* 

Bananpnn, ! 58 . 

Bari'^al, J 58 ^ 

Behalp, 1^43 
Bogra, I 62 f 

BunWaii, I 48 ^ ^ 

Calcutta ^ 

• Centenary Committee Y'txm— ii 
I 11-41 . II 931—458 etudwna 'txxim 
I b— lO.II 459-408 Ramrpohtm Libimir 
I 8— 7‘ Sadharan Ilralimo Samtj rxiu 
1 1 — 3 , II SOO — j 13» tBallygtinge I 42 
Ultadanga I 42 -Imhn-njut the Word 
f II 557 , . 

Chinsumh, I 45 [ , i ^ 

Chittagong, I.'61 * 

Ghiuita,^ I» 60 ,, 

Comilla, 1 59 , 

Coiitai, I *50 
acca I ^2 , II 44^ 
arjeelmg^I 66 ,- 
Dinajpur, 1 »62 
Fcni, r 60 
Hownh, I. 44'',, 

Hughli, I 45 
JalpaigUD, I 65 
* Katina, I 65 t 
Kalna, I 49 

Kniwn I 49 ^ 

Ivhanalvul Knslmanagir 147 
Khulna, I 51 * 


Konnagar, I 47 
Ivu-htM, I 51 
Mjm^nsuigh, I 57 
'/ NnAyaugntij, L 55 **• 

Pibrn,* 1 61 « 

Patualvlnli,^ V 59 
« llaflluinngnr, 1,48 
^ Baiu|)iirliat, I 50 
* Ri\ngpur; I 62 
« Santmikcfnri'll 521 
Sintipnr, I 51 * 

Senhati, I 52 
Scram port'j T 47 
Soiinl^ in, t, 57 
Sun, I 50 • 

Uliibern, i 45^, 

Bihar an‘d Chota Nagpur 

Cliapra, I *83 * * 

^ Dhaiibad,vl 90 
qiaja, J 79 ^ * 

Gindili, I 90 
Hazatibagh^ I 87 
Jamshedpur,*! 92 
Slonghyr, I SO 
IMuzaflarpm, I 80 
Patm,*^! 77 „ 

Ranehi,*"! 85 

• 

( Bomb 

%. Ahmedalnd, I 150 
I Bijapur, I 150 

Bamhij,yl 149 , 11.444,487 — 495539 
, Dharwnr I 1 50 
fshmpu/, I 150., « 

^ Tnlgaoiii I 150f 
Tanrtgi, I 150 
Tifmkhandi,’ I 1 50 
Knrad, I 150 ^ * 

Ivollmptin *150 
Lonhila X» 150 ^ 

Xa^ik, L 50 
Kipnni, I 150 
Poona Cilj,* I 149 * 

^SalJiff^I ,150* 

Sholapur, I 150 
Terlal, I *150 
Vahrade, I 150 
I 150 ' 


CFlXBP\'^o^^ or 1933 
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Burma 

BasseJn, I 75 , II 498, 555 
Ringoon, I 7.4 
Toungoo, I 76 

. The Central India Agency, 
Central Provinces & Berar 
Amnoti, I 1 50 ,* . 

Indore, I lOl * 

Jubbulpore, I 102 >. " 

Knrnojn, II 434 
Nngpur, I 101 
IVardhn, I 103 
Yeolnml, I 104 ' 

, Ceylon " 

Colombo, I 144 , II 486,. 496 

Delhi 

Ddlu. I 155 , ir 471, 499 
Xpw Delhi, I 154 , n 472. 4§5 

Madras t 
Cftlicut, I 140 
Cinminore T 143 
Cliovvn, I 1 t 4 
Coimbitore I 140 IF 469 
Knnir, I 13S * 

Madras I 133 11 473,522-526 
Madura I 139 , 

Manpdorc, I 144 

'lelliLbcrrj, I 143 

Tlrnisalur, I 140 
'linncvcllj, I 139 . 

Tnehinopoi) , 1 1 38 
IValajnpct, I 138 

» Mysore 

Rtiicnlore I 147 . 11 472, 

The Nizam 8 Dominions*,^ ‘ 
Ilydcnlnl (Dtccnn) f 148 

Orissa * •* 

Cuttacl, I 93 

Pun, I 95 


* The Punjab 
A Hint nr, I 166 
Faztlln, I 174 
I erozepur Cnntt , 1 174 
Terozepur City, I 173 
Hosliinrpiir, 1 171 
Jhelnm, I 170 l 

Lnbore. I 156 , IF 48I-4S4,‘513-' ^ 
515, 536-539, 55S-562 
Ljallpur, I 175 « 

Ludbnnn, I 172 , II 484 
Multnn, I 175 < 

Muznffargnrb, I 176 
, Nnjrgnr,*^!! 446 • • 

Ivn\nlpmd;, I 170 ■“ » 

SinlUot Gi|^, I 169 » 

Rajputana * 

Ajmer, 11 443 

Sindh 

.HjdenlmKSmdlO, I 151* 

TMirn-hi,* I 150 . II 528—536 

Travancore * 

Alleppj, J 145 ^ 

United Provinces of Agra 
, -and Oudh * 

Ab-nrb. IF 433 , 

Alhhihn<r r 96 :ir 476, 526— 528, 
Delirndnn, I 99 * ^ 

* Gomklipur 'I 98 ■* 

Ounikid 1 , II 431 ' ^ 

Luctiioir, I 97,11 478,479 
‘S irintli.TI 430 

* rOREIGN* 

riiclmid 

lln.l-d, I 'IS4 ^ 

I^imron, D 177 , II. 518 540—542 

Oxford I 186 , II 515 
lull', 11 463. 464 
Pan-, I 187 11.446-452 
Iltimnnt* II 435 
LT S A.. I 188 II 435-446, 
542-555 
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